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Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order, please. 

General Moore, I wish you would tell us who is here representing 
the Department of Defense, Office of the Secretary. 

General Moore. I am. 

Mr. Manon. You are representing the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Kimball here represents the Navy; Mr. Bendetsen represents 
the Army; and Mr. Stuart represents the Air Force. 

General Moore. You have General Decker from the Army, and 
Admiral Clexton from the Navy, and General Asensio from the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we are all busy people. 

I think it might not be amiss for us to begin this little hearing with 
a recitation of some facts. 

As you know, it is the responsibility of this subcommittee to study 
and screen all requests for funds for the Department of Defense. We 
are civilians. We are not experts in the military field. Naturally we 
cannot proceed as rapidly to digest and understand defense problems 
as military men who have given their lives to the study of war and 
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the preparation for war. It will, of course, take us more time to 
come to a decision on matters than it would you. 

We are the elected representatives of the people. We represent 
the people of the United States here, and we represent the Congress, 
because we have been elected by the Congress to assume and discharge 
the responsibilities which we have on the Appropriations Committee. 


DeLay IN Supmisston oF 1952 BupGer 


I have been disturbed because we have not received the 1952 
budget. I want to say, and I want you to take this word back to the 
Pentagon, that this committee is not going to be subjected to a last- 
mene stampede to appropriate a lot of money about which we know 
nothing. 

It was understandable in the first supplemental that you did not 
have time to get ready, but it is not understandable that you have 
not made more progress in getting the 1952 fiscal budget to us. 
It seems to me that if you had formulated a good, sound program, 
which is your business, since you are professional people, most of 
you, you could have secured approval by the Bureau of the Budget 
and had the program before us for study long before now. 

I want to say that we shall not welcome a last-minute approach to 
the committee and a request that we give immediate approval, lest 
the defense effort be crippled. We have been subjected to that be- 
fore and we are not going to be subjected to it this time. 

The fighting in Korea Tse last June, 8 months ago. The tide of 
battle has swung backward and forward. Generally speaking, there 
have been in recent weeks no spectacular developments. It has been 
known by the military for a long time that the fiscal 1952 budget 
would be required, and it has been known for 8 months that we had 
Korea on our hands, and an increased pressure on the Atlantic side. 
Yet, after all these 8 months we have not been presented with a 
budget. I am just wondering when we may expect that a budget 
will be presented to us? 

If it takes you 9 months to consider the matter, and you are pro- 
fessional people in the military field, how long should it take us if we 
adequately discharge our responsibility as the elected representatives 
of the people to screen and study the program? Certainly it will take 
a longer time with us, if we use logic to approach these things. 

I realize that the problems have been many. It is difficult to agree 
on all of these things. Nevertheless, as all of us know, there is a war 
on and a greater war is threatening us. However, we cannot accept 
things on faith and have no knowledge of the bill which we are to 
present for fiscal 1952 to the House of Representatives. Remember 
fiscal 1952 begins on July 1, 1951, less than 4 months from this date. 

In the second supplemental bill, for example, in ‘‘ Public works,” 
you brought in a large book of projects. One of the books was about 
2% inches thick, and we were asked to give it consideration and ap- 
proval not in the course of hours but of minutes. That is a rather 
absurd procedure, but we went along as best we could, not knowing 
exactly what we were doing but seeking as best we might to expedite 
the war effort, realizing the emergency. That certainly does not 
apply to the fiscal year 1952 budget. 

I would like to ask, General Moore, when may we expect this 1952 
budget? 
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General Moore. I think you can expect it by the end of this month. 

Mr. Manon. Would that also be the third supplemental budget? 
Would it come along about the same time? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How can you account for the delay that has taken 
pane, in view of the previous knowledge all along that the bill would 

e required? 

General Moore. Ordinarily the preparation of the 1952 budget 
would start about January or February of last year, and did so start. 
Much work was done, and about the time of the Korean incident the 
1952 budget, as then envisaged, was well on its way and had had many 
hours of preparation. It had had many hours of exacting scrutiny. 

Immediately upon the submission of the first supplemental budget 
the budget that had been formulated for 1952 on the old concept, the 

re-Korean concept, was absolutely thrown in the wastebasket. 

mmediately, in addition to the preparation of the first supplemental, 
and right along with the preparation of the second supplemental, 
which was presented to the Congress and acted upon, we again started 
on a 1952 budget on an expanded concept. 

As late as December, just prior to the presentation of the President’s 
message, major decisions were made which broadened the base which 
had already been broadened two, three, four, or five times, which 
required a complete revision of the budget not only with respect to 
what should be contained in the third supplemental, which will be 
presented to the Congress, but also with respect to what should be 
included in the 1952 budget. 

One of the major decisions that was made was to telescope the 
timing with respect to the years of anticipated accomplishment into 
a much shorter period of time. In order to do that it not only required 
a reconsideration of the items which would be in the third supple- 
mental and in the 1952 regular budget, but it looked to the future to 
see exactly what we should pull up and get money for now and in 
the regular 1952 budget in order to have enough on time. 

While I have said what I have said in explanation, I wish to also 
state that I am sure the Department of Defense and the representa- 
tives on the secretarial level who are here from the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force will go along wholeheartedly with all the chairman’s state- 
ments that it is absolutely undesirable to have this delay. This is 
true not only as to the departments having only from sometime in 
January to sometime in March for the preparation and consideration 
of the 1952 budget, but also with respect to the time available to this 
committee budget. Heretofore, even on a smaller budget and less 
important concept, we allowed from February last until September 
15 for the executive department’s consideration. The Bureau of the 
Budget was given from September 15 to January 3 for the executive 
determination, leaving to the Congress from January 3 to June 30 for 
careful consideration of requirements which are in nowise as tremen- 
dous, as important, as critical as those which will be presented to 
this committee with only a short time for consideration. 

I know that every individual in this room and every important 
individual in the departments will exert every effort to prevent a re- 
currence of this forced consideration in too short a time. 

Mr. Manon. Well, thank you very much, General. We do realize 
the conditions under which you have had to operate. 
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We are most anxious that the Department of Defense realize the 
situation in which the Congress is placed. For the budget to come 
down on the ist of April, there would be April, May, and June, 3 
months for both the House and the Senate to conduct their hearings 
and secure passage, whereas there will have been more than 9 months, 


and more than a year in one way or another, for the Department of : 


Defense to give consideration to the budget. 

I did think it well to say a word of warning that we shall not be 
stampeded into a hasty and ill-advised action where we do not know 
the facts when the budget comes down. We are going to have to 
look into the budget. That is our responsibility. 


Army BupGet For 1952 


How far along are you with the Army budget, Mr. Bendetsen? 

Mr. Benpersen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I an now under- 
taking for the Secretary of the Army an intensive review to the best 
of my ability. I have been holding hearings on a 7-day schedule, and 
I expect to complete them on March 16. 

I, with you, as a civilian, naturally share the limitations you cite. 
I am doing the very best I can under the pressures with which we are 
all familiar to do a conscientious job of screening on behalf of my 
Secretary. It will be done by that time. 

I subscribe very fully to what the chairman has said. This is a 
large and extensive and critical program. You are required to give 
it intensive review, and you should have it at the earliest possible date. 

I know you are very familiar with what has been recited by General 
Moore as to the sequence of events. Ordinarily the budget cycle is 
an extended one, and wisely so. That well-established schedule has 
been pretty much thrown into a cocked hat in the last 6 to 8 months. 

I remember that it seems only a little while ago that I held hearings 
on the Army’s 1952 budget for the Secretary, the same one we are 
talking about, but it was a very different one. That was last May. 
The year has gone fast. 

Then there came the first 1951 supplemental. Then there was the 
second supplemental. 

I do know, gentlemen, as a civilian sharing the same limitations 
that you do, that our staff has worked exceedingly hard and long. 
I am very much impressed by the time, effort, and diligence they have 
shown. It is not at all because they have not wanted to get the job 
done sooner, but it has just been a big job. It makes yours big, too. 
I think we have a problem in common. 

Mr. Manon. What about the Navy budget? You presented a 
temporary estimate to the Secretary of Defense, I understand, did 
you not, or a tentative estimate? 

Mr. BenpvetsEN. We have been asked to get ours to the Secretary 
of Defense, and I think it was by the 21st or 22d of March. It was 
such a big job that we felt in the Army—we talked to the people in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and also the Deputy, and my 
colleagues and I have talked together—that we had not been able 
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to do the conscientious job in the time we had that we ought to do, 
and that we owed to it. We are, therefore, holding under pressure 
in the Army. 

{ believe in a similar way in the other departments, though they 
are here to speak to you, of course, they have had the type of hearing 
I have described. We hope to get ours up to the Secretary of Defense 
prior to the 16th, if we can, but I just do not think there are going to 
be enough hours in the day for me to do the job. 

Mr. Manon. Can we have confidence that the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Air Force 
know something about the budget which is going to be presented, or 
has all that been delegated to other people and are the Secretaries 
really in fact ignorant of the details and only familiar with the over-all? 

Mr. BenpetseN. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that I am getting 
a liberal education on the details. Except for this hearing I am there 
constantly all through every day and into the night on the details. 

I do not have the broad professional judgments that are held by the 
military, but I can assure you I know something of the details. 
Whether the estimates are right or not, Iam not always capable of 
judging, but we are getting to the heart of it. 


NEED FOR AUSTERITY BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Do all of you understand that it is the wish of Congress 
that we be submitted with an austerity budget, with all the plush 
pared off? That is our wish, of course. Is that clearly understood? 

Mr. Benpersen. We are assiduously trying to do that. 

Mr. Kimpaxu. Mr. Chairman, I think that is the reason you have 
not gotten the budget before. We have had the budget prepared, 
but in view of the tremendous sums involved we thought it more fitting 
to re-review and look into clearly the details of every item we are 
asking you to approve before we send it up here. 

The money is in such tremendous sums that we have to be ex- 
tremely careful and we have to review and look again at it with 
critical eyes. 

When the military people teil us that they need something, I assure 
you that we insist over and over again that they have to more than 
justify it. We do not have an all-out war, but we have to build up 
our services. 

We have a series of questions that are very hard to answer, as to 
how much material you should buy, and how much preduction 
capacity you should have. We are trying to build up production 
capacity without laying in any more hardware than we absolutely 
need. The sums come up to such tremendous figures that we just 
have to go over them again and again. We are all doing the same 
thing. We are all reviewing our budget, and we hope to get through 
with it by the end of next week. Then we will have some firm figures, 
and I think we could at least tentatively give you those. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we do not want a half-baked budget. The 
defense of this country is our primary concern. 

Mr. Benpetsen. We are trying to avoid that. 

Mr. Kimpauy. We are thoroughly going into the figures and I hope 
we will be able to justify everything we ask for. 
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Arr Force BupGet ror 1952 


Mr. Manon. What do you say, Mr. Stuart, for the Air Force? 

Mr. Sruartr. Mr. Chairman, I think so far as the Air Force is 
concerned the Budget Advisory Committee will finish its hearings on 
the 16th of March. So far as the construction budget is concerned, 
you will recall that we had this civilian panel in for 2 weeks, and we 
are now taking the civilian panel’s recommendations and considering 
them and concluding them where it is possible to do so. That will be 
soon after the 16th. It will take time to put it in a finished form. 
Probably it will take at least a week thereafter to get that in finished 
form, depending on the magnitude of the changes, and how many 
changes the Budget Advisory Committee comes up with. 

We are cognizant of your desires, and we are seeking, consistent 
with the wort situation and the changes that are coming about, to 
give you a budget that is thoroughly screened and does have the 
cognizance of the Secretary’s office. 


AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION TO THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Manon. I would like to say this: When you come up with 
the budget, after these long months of study, when we ask about it 
there should be somebody who will be able to answer the questions 
and give us the details. We do not care whether he is a secretary, or 
a lieutenant general, or a sergeant. We want to have the information. 

We are at times confronted in our consideration of the second 
supplemental with an answer something like this: 

We just have not had time to fully screen it and study this thing. We are 
sorry. We just cannot answer your questions. 

We were confronted with that constantly. It does not build up 
with this committee a very good morale from the standpoint of the 
Military Establishment. 

While I am aware that some of you are so tied down to your desks 
in the Pentagon you maybe do not have a chance to get into the field 
and see what is going on, somebody needs to be able to answer the 
questions which we will propound. That is one thing that has ex- 
tended some of our hearings. 

I say that with respect to the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
I say that with some understanding of your problem. On the other 
hand, I think there are people in the Establishment who know the 
answers if you are able to find them and present them to us. 


CrviniAN EMPLOYEES 


Another thing we keep hearing, just to change the subject a bit, 
is that the civilian employees, civilian personnel, are being added 
more rapidly than needed because people want to get ready for what 
they expect in the future, so they are taking on people that they do 
not really need at the moment but whom they fear they will lose in 
the labor market at a later date, and are grasping for people. Whether 
that is true or not I do not know, but we will certainly need some 
very definite answers on that. 

I presume no one knows now just what the increase in civilian 
personnel in the Military Establishment has been since a given date, 
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but we will want information of that kind, and why those increases 
have taken place, at a later date. 

Before we get into the detailed discussion with the engineers, per- 
haps, it has occurred to me that probably other members of the 
committee would like to ask some questions to develop information 
that might be helpful to the military and to the committee in trying 
to formulate this 1952 program, Mr. Sheppard? 


DETERMINATION OF MILITARY OBJECTIVES AS BASE FoR 1952 BupGET 


Mr. SHEPPARD. There is one aspect of the situation that has been 
referred to this morning which I am somewhat interested in. 

I base my interest somewhat upon the reply I received from General 
Bradley when, as you will recall, Mr. Chairman, I was trying to bring 
out from General Bradley what the potential requirements would be 
in a certain category, in order that we might see how much time we 
would have to make our procurement. 

You will recall that I was told that the information I requested had 
to do with military strategy and was not permissible. 

At this time may I ask you gentlemen who are handling the budget 
this question: Has all the time that has been spent on the budget 
been for screening, or has a considerable portion of the time involved 
been due to a change in strategy that has been ‘handed down from the 
Chiefs of Staff? What percentage is involved, if any, by and between 
the two concepts? 

Mr. Kimpauu. We have not changed our strategy. We had a recom- 
mendation from the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to what they needed to 
carry out their mission. That has not changed. 

Mr. SHepparp. What time was that definitely established, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Mr. Krwpatu. That was definitely established, plus or minus a few 
days, the 22d of December. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Of this last December? 

Mr. KimBa.t. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. There has been no change emanating from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that would influence the time element of consider- 
ation or preparation of the budget that is presently under considera- 
tion by you gentlemen? 

Mr. Kimpatu. No. 

Mr. SHepparD. Then, insofar as the submission of the budget 
is concerned, that the chairman had reference to, the time is being 
utilized for a specific screening process and for no other reason? 

Mr. Kimpatu. For building up the budget for the forces that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff asked for, and then after we had built them up 
for screening. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not think at the moment, Mr. Chairman, I 
care to inquire into any other status of policy for the reason that that 
is as far as we are going here. Other details will be in evidence later on. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. No questions at this time. 

Mr. Sruart. Mr. Chairman, in further answer, I do not think 
Mr. Kimball’s answer applies so far as the Air Force is concerned. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to rephrase my question to this degree, 
for the other Secretaries of the Army and the Air Force: If there is a 
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difference in the concept as evidenced by Secretary Kimball I would 
like to have it, if I may, please. 

Mr. Stuart. Insofar as the Air Force is concerned, of course the 
President’s emergency budget came out December 15. It then took 
a period of about 1 month to determine just exactly what impact that 
was going to have, and what changes would be necessary. Then in 
planning and getting the number of bases and the number of plans 
and just what would be required and necessary for that type of pro- 
gram, that has taken considerable time. 

In preparing the entire program since December 15 it has taken 
considerable time in addition to the screening. It was not until 
January that we could start in on a screening program. 

Mr. SHepparD. Does the same response pertain to you, sir? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Mr. Sheppard, I think that is substantially so. 
On the 1952 budget the Joint Chiefs of Staff made their recommenda- 
tions on the objectives they felt should be attained with the funds 
to be asked for. 

My best recollection squares with Mr. Stuart’s, that that was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense about mid-December. 

Those objectives then come to the estimating agencies of the Army, 
and I assume in the other services it is the same way. ‘The estimat- 
ing process, based on those objectives, consumed the time from between 
then and to my best récollection—because I do not get into that part 
of the process, when the staff is doing that, though I am familiar with 
the schedule and what they are working toward. This took until 
nearly February 1 or perhaps February 5. I could supply you the 
detailed schedule. 

Then in the Army the staff has a Budget Advisory Committee of 
the staff. The committee undertook the screening process on the staff 
level in 10 days, which was not enough time, they would agree, for 
such a large budget. 

We are taking this 3-week period of time I have described to you 
for a further review. In the screening process that I am undertaking 
I want to make it clear that I am not engaged in screening the objec- 
tives themselves. I am engaged in a screening process as to whether 
there has been a proper computation within the objective the Joint 
Chiefs recommended. They are two completely different matters— 
the objectives to be attained and the computations for attaining them. 
I am now reviewing the latter. 


SCREENING PROCESS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Well, General Moore, after the secretarial level has 
completed its screening process am I right in my assumption that then 
it goes over to the Comptroller’s Division of the defense office and then 
again goes through a screening process before it is presented to the 
Bureau of the Budget? Is that correct? 

General Moore. Yes, sir; that is the normal practice. Currently 
I understand they are trying to get consideration by the representa- 
tives of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget at the 
same time. 

Mr. BenpetseEN. I have invited the people in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget to stay with me 
throughout this period. They are there in order to save time, on the 
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express understanding that they, of course, reserve to themselves the 
prerogative to raise any questions they wish to when it comes to them. 
However, they are with me throughout the whole process. I am 
sure time will be saved through that. They are getting the same 
things I am getting, and asking for anything they want to know. 

Mr. Suepparp. Obviously that thas 3 have a tendency to cut down 
the length of time necessary upon the part of the Comptroller’s Office 
and the Secretary of Defense, on a review basis. 

Mr. BenpetsENn. Of course. It is bound to. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 






































INCREASED PRICES 


Mr. Taser.’ We all know that prices have gone way up, and that 
you are probably only able to get about half in volume of material 
of the same type that you were able to get back at the end of the war. 
The volume of items undoubtedly is smaller than the ordinary fellow 
would think it would be as a result of that fact. 

It does seem as if when your volume is only about one-half of what 
it might otherwise be the comparative figures would be less in items 
like that, and that we ought to be able to screen these figures in a 
shorter time than was necessary in the war. 


OBLIGATIONS AND DELIVERY OF MATE&RIEL 


Are you taking into consideration as you go along through this the 
rate at which the items have been obligated and the rate at which de- 
liveries are going to be made, so that we will not be asking for a lot of 
money for things that might readily get out of date before they are 
delivered or are of any value to the armed services? Are you doing 
that? 

You go ahead and answer, Mr. Bendetsen. That relates to all the 
services, and not just one. 

Mr. Benpetrsen. We are undertaking that process in the Army. 
We are in the screening process, trying to fit together the parts that 
you have described. 

The present production that we now know about, the estimates as 
to production schedules in the future, the rate of obligation, which is 
an administrative process, the production lead time itself, the repeat 
order lead time itself, are all related. 

During the course of screening I am conducting a survey of selected 
items. | cannot possibly take them all. There are a few selected 
items that I have taken, which account for a large volume of dollars. 
I have asked people to go to the prime contractors and to their sub- 
contractors to be sure that we have not overestimated the length of 
the lead time. If your lead time is long you have to fund for money 
in 1952 in a greater amount than if it were short, because you could put 
the money on the order file at a far later date and still keep the wheels 
turning and keep yourself in a position of placing reliance on the pro- 
duction line instead of on the shelf. 

We are trying to screen that way. We are trying to fit those parts 
together. We are doing the best we can in the time we have. As you 
said, we could spend months and months on each problem. They are 
big problems. Every one of them is a big problem, I think. . 
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Does that answer your question, Mr. Taber? 


Fang Taser. Probably as good as I could expect it to be done, I 
think. 


INFORMATION To Br Reapity AVAILABLE TO THE COMMITTEE 


Frankly, it is some job to go over this material. Unless we are 
supplied when you come up here with a statement of obligations and 
expenditures on these items, and unless we are supplied with the 

reen sheets in decent shape when you come up with the items and 
efore you start to testify, so that we can have a chance to look 
them over, it is an impossible task to conduct the hearings with 
any speed. 

Now, if we just have to pull all these items from you, like pulling 
teeth, why, it is just going to drag out the time that you folks will 
have to be with us. I do hope when you come up that those things 
will be provided the committee and we will not have to drag ourselves 
on the ground for several days waiting for them after you folks 
come up. 

I think that is all I have to say now. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


NEED FOR THOROUGH SCREENING OF 1952 BupGeET 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I was a little disturbed to find that 
these gentlemen were having to work against a dead line in the 
immediate future, because I feel, without desiring to embarrass 
anyone, that if more time were taken in the Department when they 
to appear before us the presentation is more clear and concise and to 
the point and a great deal of time would be saved. Then we would 
not be called upon to have some department come back three or 
four times to finally give us the facts we are trying to ascertain. 

If I had anything to say about it I would like to see the Department 
extend this deadline they are fighting against, and if it means that the 
budget does not get to us until the middle of April, that additional 2 
weeks of opportunity for the men who are going to present this to 
us to get the necessary information would probably save far more 
than 2 weeks’ time in the hearings, when the hearings get underway. 

Mr. Krupa. I feel that the time we are taking now will be well 
spent for you, because we are reviewing very carefully. 

Mr. Scrivner. According to a little bird, you have Ri to go back 
and do some of your work over in recent days, due to a directive 
which was sent out by the Secretary of Defense, causing all of you to 
more carefully screen some of these items than had apparently been 
done. I am heartily in accord with whoever put that order out, be- 
cause some of the figures we have seen in advance almost make our 
hair stand on end. They just do not seem realistic. 

For instance, being a minister’s son, you can understand that I 
have a very close feeling toward religion and religious training. How- 
ever, when you see an item of $250,000 for a 300-seat chapel some- 
place, it just makes you wonder where we are going. I want them 
to have good churches and all that, but I have helped raise funds 
for too many churches, and we were never able to do anything like 
that at home. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PRrRopvucTION LINES 


I was glad to hear the Secretary say that you are now basing your 
study not so much on a lot of material that would have to be stored 
for an indefinite time, and maybe never be used, but more particularly 
upon setting up your lines of production. 

Maybe I am wrong, but somewhere in my reading it seems to me 
that 1 received information some way or another that less than 25 
percent of the ammunition procured during World War II was ever 
used incombat. That means an overage of 75 percent. 

When you get into some of these items of cost, or things like that, 
they, of course, go into billions of dollars. Not knowing where we 
are headed, if you have the means of production already set up, so 
that when you can start anticipating a greater demand of particular 
items you are ready to turn them out, that is common sense. I hope 
that the hearings will reflect that. 

Mr. Krupauu. Sometimes, sir, the cost of taking the tooling out 
of a factory and retooling it for military production and then at a 
later date tooling it back up again is more than the cost of building 
an additional building and setting it up and having it in stand-by 
condition, because we cannot put a timetable on when the Russians 
are going to war. We have to have this production capacity in being, 
and as little on the shelf as we can get by with. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thatisright. AsI look at it, that would be nothing 
more than insurance. All of us have paid a lot of money for different 
types of insurance that we have never cashed in on, but we all know 
that if the time comes when we need the benefit of that particular 
insurance policy and we do not have it it is too late to get it. I have 
never regretted having spent several hundred dollars for liability 
insurance just because it has not been needed. That is the way I 
look at these production facilities you are speaking of. Having them 
in stand-by, ready to go whenever anything should happen, is just 
insurance. That is one reason why I was particularly interested in 
the comment on the approach you are taking. 


SCREENING OF 1952 BUDGET 


Another comment you made leads me to wonder if we cannot still 
further save time, if it seems feasible and advisable. If the budget- 
making offices of the military think it wise to have some representa- 
tives from the Bureau of the Budget itself, in order to save time, it 
might be equally advisable and equally valuable and equally time 
saving to have a representative of this committee sit in on some of 
these hearings, too, and see what is being presented long before it 
ever comes to us. That might not be feasible or possible, but it 
certainly looks to me like it might be a pretty practical thing. 

In conclusion, so far as I am concerned, if you find that in order to 
meet a dead line the haste is so much that you will not be able to do a 
real job on the budget, I would recommend that the committee just 
say in so many words: “Rather than make haste to meet a dead line 
take the time necessary to do a good job.’’ Then I think we will 
have a better presentation when it gets here. 
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INFORMATION REQUESTED ON CrviILIAN EmpLoYEEs 


_ Mr. Taser. I would like to see up here with the budget, when the 
justifications come up, memoranda indicating the number of civilian 
employees requested with each bureau or office. Where that involves 
some of your repair or construction programs, I would like to have the 
number that were on the roll at the peak in World War II, so that we 
can have something to look at and kind of get an idea where we are. 

Mr. Manon. Let me suggest to you, General Moore, in the presence 
of the secretaries here, that you give us within the next 10 days a 
preliminary figure on the civilian personnel in the Defense Establish- 
ment, the low of fiscal 1951 and the high of fiscal 1951, to date, and 
the distribution to the departments, and any explanatory information 
that would be pertinent. Then when we come up with the regular 
bill vou can give us a more extensive compilation. 

(The following information was submitted later:) 


Civilian employees by military department, June 1948 to date (full time, part time, 
and intermittent) 





i 


































\¢ a 7 
Total, De- | Secretary | — (in- | 
partment | of Defense Army' | Marine | Air Force ! 
of Defense activities Corps) | 
Pts nen inensernecakchoned 870, 962 962 370, 684 | 346, 925 | 152, 391 
| 
Fiscal year 1949 | 
948— 
| SE Sone eee ee sadaleh oalgibdn edie 877, 332 973 | 370, 924 351, 638 153, 797 
OS a a ee 885, 178 | 996 373, 654 356, 397 154, 131 
SEE AS Se eA er ae 884, 218 | 1,031 | 369, 799 | 359, 786 153, 602 
as da cn em sbiobiutaud 886, 751 1, 077 368, 459 | 361, 463 155, 752 
TTS sed carne ns sath ion entctghinen eee al 890, 044 | 1, 096 | 369, 016 363, 253 156, 679 
Ps cs, weal nn coatiansion 889, 707 1,159 | 367, 334 | 363, 415 157, 799 
1949— | 
Ee A RS Ae Eee SS 891, 976 1, 194 | 367, 884 364, 109 158, 789 
Feb. 28....--.- tsi» uhalpheptnbtgie Bia cine 893, 026 1,263 | 370,011 361, 520 160, 232 
OS aie eee paints Saeed 893, 914 1,303 | 370,877 359, 037 | 162, 697 
ONT ERE RN ES BCE | 896, 095 | 1,447 | 374, 437 355, 341 164, 870 
ke EA a RAS SIE | = 895, 605 | 1,490 | 377, 286 349, 540 167, 289 
PR RO ce ndicaiwbasuniewesuddtees 879, 875 1, 530 | 368, 935 | 343, 356 166, 054 
| | 
Fiscal year 1950 | 
1949— | 
oe 868, 955 1,541 | 361,531 338, 864 167, 019 
TO ERS RRR OE REE. 854, 364 1,541 | 354,332 332, 483 166, 008 
ES atisunatcs diwecatuunseseoouies 827, 829 1, 530 | 344, 327 $21, 455 160, 517 
Oct. 31... ok 781, 866 1,714 | 326, 478 209, 561 154, 113 
Nov. 30. 767, 309 1, 707 320, 980 293, 657 150, 965 
Dec. 31--- 758, 716 1, 707 317, 387 289, 576 150, 046 
1950— 
_ BPA eel eoenoe 750, 379 1,741 312, 173 286, 986 149, 479 
Rs 5F a 8 eel 744, 099 1, 737 309, 421 283, 504 149, 437 
DEES adl Lage copadnadbouseh am 742,817 1,755 298, 333 203, 143 149, 586 
oS aa Ss entombed tenbenbar 744, 993 1, 755 300, 339 292, 096 150, 803 
Rade eet wikia Kidinirenetetaten &s 754, 339 1, 787 304, 238 292, 924 155, 390 
PEA Ct hh ae wdSL bak bidders eb abe 753, 149 1, 750 303, 599 203, 347 154, 453 
Fiscal year 1951 
1950— 
Ss ct ch einedhibaneheeareh od 779, 377 1, 759 320, 947 299, 934 156, 737 
Fe OE Fs SS he ee 859, 383 1, 783 367, 541 321, 931 168, 128 
RE wn, can dn thisieginschibemeesh appdeeegaes 903, 960 1, 821 395, 823 332, 897 173, 419 
EM SRE TRL ALS 5 tts PR. 941, 169 1, 947 413, 401 346, 700 | 179, 121 
i A: ES leer es et a ea 966, 886 1, 942 425, 073 356, 368 | 183, 503 
SUE MEEGL. 1 nckntaicsbinsirnminig big Goin cH arn he 988, 405 1, 958 | 433, 970 266,120 | 186, 357 
PRS BA FRIES 6cire eddie niet cabeowet 1, 046, 757 2,023 | 457, 702 387, 220 | 199, 812 











1 The allocation of overseas personnel as between Army and Air Force for Sept. 30, 1948, and prior dates 
has been estimated. Army figures include employees in civil functions and nonmilitary foreign aid. 


Source: Progress Reports and Statistics, Office of Secretary of Defense, Mar. 1, 1951. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


ep RS x ESaecalaaes ae ti 


Mr. Manon. Let me further suggest that within the next 10 days 
you give us a preliminary statement as to your expenditures and 
obligations of funds seated | in the regular bill, the first and second 
supplementals, within limits. We do not want to overburden you, 
but if we can get a bird’s-eye view of what is happening it will be 
better. 

(The following information was submitted later:) 


Statement of obligating authority, obligations incurred, and expenditures, as of 
Jan. 31, 1951 
{Millions of dollars] 























| Army | Navy A ir Force} OSD | Total 
| | 
Funds évailable for obligation: | 
Regular Appropriation Act (Public Law 759)_......._--- } $4, 088 | $4, 076 $4, 750 $358 | $13, 272 
First Supplemental Act (Public Law 843) __....-..-..-- | 3,162 | 3,694 4, 593 275 11, 724 
Second Supplemental Act (Public Law 911) _.........-.- 9, 161 | | 2,879 | 4, 603 51 16, 694 
Total new obligational authority... ...............--.-- ane 16, 411 | 16, 649 13, > 684 | 41,691 
Unobligated balance brought forward from prior years_- .| 117 405 ake ‘ 783 
ee pep abinhameldeneee =i +61 | _ +65 | a7 ~173 0 
: Total funds available for obligation.............-.---- 16.5 580 | UL 119 14, 254 511 | 42,474 
4 Obligations incurred as of Jan. 31, 1951_......-.-...---------- 8.921 | 5,390 7, 791 209 | 22,312 
Expenditures as of Jan. 31, 1961 32... ..............--..22.228. 2, 968 | 2, 775 | 2, 998 151 8, 891 
' ' 





i Excludes $100.0 million appropriated for the Navy stock fund. 
2 Source: Daily Treasury Statement. 


Mr. Benpersen. We can show a more up-to-date picture in the 
Army, at least, on procurement and production than we can on an 
across-the-board or world-wide situation. As you know, the fiscal lag 
is about 25 days world-wide. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the best statement with the most information 
you can, and if it is not adequate we will ask for more. 


Neep ror Wetut PLANNED Pusiic Works PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We had some inkling that probably $10 billion or $11 
billion in additional ‘‘Public works’? funds would be requested. We 
have taken a little time out the last few days to look at some of the 
installations. 

We find that the Navy is proposing to do one thing with a given 
situation, and the Air Force is thinking about another thing. Perhaps 
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the Army is thinking about something else. We find that somebody 
will say: 

Those old shacks there are not very good. They are World War IT construc- 

tion. The life expectancy was only 5 or 10 years. They have lost their useful- 
ness. Let us build something new. 
We have a lot of different thoughts. We find people saying that 
here in this particular installation, if they had built this of concrete 
blocks instead of wood, or something like that, where the cost would 
have been practically the same, though slightly greater, they would 
have lasted almost indefinitely. 

We find a lot of confusing things. We wonder if the Army engi- 
neers, who do the construction for the Army and Air Force and if 
the Navy people who handle construction are handling it properly 
and considering all of the aspects of these things. 

We have asked for the appearance of others here in order that we 
might explore that to some extent. I think I can say without hesita- 
tion that the committee feels that when the military is utilizing a 
certain installation that the housing, barracks, and what not which 
are there should be utilized if possible for a year or so to give us a 
little breathing time. Sometimes buildings can be patched up and 
utilized. Of necessity, there will be a huge amount of new construc- 
tion. : 

If you have to have new construction, whenever vou build the new 
construction we certainly feel—I believe I speak for the whole 
committee—that the construction should be well done. If you can 
do more or less permanent construction for approximately the same 
amount of money that it takes to throw up these wooden shacks, 
which will not last very long, let us make them permanent. I do not 
mean by “permanent” what you might mean by ‘‘permanent,’’ but I 
mean construction that really is substantial. 

Some of the civilians we have had in here have said: 

The Army engineers are asking for 9 percent over-all for the service work on 

these projects. It is too high. 
If you have a limited amount of construction, that may be all right; 
but, on a wholesale scale like this, the figures are not realistic. Wher- 
ever we have talked to construction people in the field, they have 
pooh-poohed the idea that the costs for construction are as great as 
the Engineers seem to insist that they are. 

Since we are going to spend billions of dollars on construction, and 
are spending billions of dollars on construction, we just would like to 
be sure that we are on the right road in that respect. 

Mr. Taser. I have been asking for an inventory of physical prop- 
erties. The clerk tells me that is here. That is a physical inventory 
of the properties of the three forces. 

Mr. Manon. We had asked sometime ago for a statement about 
the installations of the various services, and we have that available 
now. 

I think it would be perfectly proper for you secretaries to go on 
back to your offices. 1 know you are very busy. We want to talk 
now about construction, and ‘“‘ Public works,”’ with Admiral Jelley and 
anyone else who may be interested, and with General Pick and his 
staff. I think those questions can best be addressed to those gentle- 
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men, and they can provide the answers. We do not need to immo- 
bilize you further. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brenpersen. Thank you. 

Mr. Stuart. I would like to stay Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. All right, we would be happy to have you. You are 
all at liberty to stay if you wish. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1951. 


SUPPLEMENTAL MILITARY BUDGET FOR 1951 AND THE 
1952 BUDGET 


WITNESSES 


HON. KARL BENDETSEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 

HON. JOHN A. McCONE, UNDERSECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

HON. DAN A. KIMBALL, UNDERSECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 

ROBERT D. KING, ASSISTANT TO MR. BENDETSEN 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE H. DECKER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 

REAR ADM. EDWARD CLEXTON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND RE- 
PORTS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

BRIG. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee has been concerned about 
a supplemental budget for 1951 and the fiscal-year-1952 budget. We 
have had a previous meeting or two with regard to how we might 
consider the supplemental and the 1952 budget. Of course, we have 
been disappointed that the military have not presented to us long ago 
the third supplemental and the 1952 budget in order that we might 
proceed in an orderly way with the consideration of the military bill. 

We realize you have had some difficulties and will have more. On 
the other hand, there will come a time when we will have to take 
action. Time is flying by. 

This meeting has been called for the purpose of exploring what will 
be requested in the supplemental yet to come for 1951. As I under- 
stand it, the chart which you have handed to each member of the 
subcommittee gives some general over-all information with regard to 
that. I think we will want to discuss this table which you have given 
to us and discuss what procedure we shall use in giving consideration 
to the supplemental. 

We will have to know what you are going to be able to do in present- 
ing to us the information which will be required. 


SUBMISSION OF 1952 BupGET 


I think the first question I will ask is: When will you be ready to 
submit the fiscal year 1952 justifications and program for the military? 
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Mr. McNett. Our best estimate of that is about April 23. 
Mr. Manon. Would you have before us by that time, in your 
opinion, the justifications broken down to where we could actually 
go to work in considering the program? 

Mr. McNett. That is the earliest goal we can forecast at present. 
Every effort is being put into the job of getting it up here by that 
time so you can start to work on it. 

Mr. Manon. On April 23? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Of course we will need a few days to look it over 
before we actually begin hearings. 

When will you actually know the over-all figures for the fiscal year 
1952 budget? In other words, after you have established your pro- 
gram it takes a lot of time to compile the necessary documents and 
present them to the committee. When will you have the over-all 
figures? 

Mr. McNetr: We hope to have the principal decisions made by 
the end of the week, or by the week ending April 7. 

Mr. Manon. The week ending April 7? 

Mr. McNet. And perhaps over the week end, to Monday, the 9th, 

Mr. Manon. In other words, on about the 7th or 9th of April you 
will be able to tell us that your request is approximately so much for 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force? 

Mr. McNeiu. And we have been informed that the President and 
the Bureau of the Budget desire to take that package with that dis- 
tribution and make certain checks with the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion as to the feasibility of certain programs, although we will attempt 
to give them any information ahead of that that is available. 

That is the present schedule. During the period between the week 
end of April 7th, 8th, and 9th to the 23d those checks by Mr. Wilson’s 
group that they feel are necessary will be made and the budget will be 
gotten in shape for initial submission to you. 


SuPPLEMENTAL BupGer ror 1951 


Mr. Manon. When will you have ready for us the supplemental 
request for funds for 1951? 

Mr. McNeru. That is one matter we hope to discuss with you here 
this morning and get your advice and guidance on. We could have 
it ready for submission, I believe, as soon as the Easter recess is over, 
about April 1 or 2, whenever that is. 

Mr. Manon, April 2. 

Mr. Taser. May | ask a question there? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What would you say about getting us the justifica- 
pee? on these things as early as at least the Saturday before the 3d of 
April? 

Mr. McNett. I think we could do that, sir, 

Mr. Taper. So that we could have them to look at a little bit, 
and then maybe we might be able to start on Tuesday on those. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the committee has discussed the matter of 
whether to try to take in a joint resolution or just go through the reg- 
ular procedure of another supplemental, or to try to hold all the hear- 
ings at one time. What is the thinking of the Department as to how 
you can best present this matter? 
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Mr. McNett. I would like to ask that the three Secretaries express 
themselves. I would like to say one word first. 

The military pay costs are, of course, a deficiency item which we 
will need to carry us to June 30. Inthe second grouping, maintenance 
and operation, a considerable part of that is also in the same category. 
It is really a deficiency item that it will take to carry us for post, 
camp, and station operations through until June 30. 

Getting into the third broad category, major procurement and pro- 
duction, that is of a little different character. I think Mr. McCone, 
Mr. Kimball, and Mr. Bendetsen might speak to that best. 

Mr. Manon. Well, when is it considered imperative that the sup- 
plemental be on the President’s desk for signature? 

Mr. McNet. Funds are needed in April, particularly in category 3 
of the chart. 

Mr. Taser. How early in April? Is that the end of April, the mid- 
dle of April, or the 1st of April? 


NAVY’S NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Kimpaty. Maybe I could say it this way, sir: Our procurement 
money will all be obligated or committed by the end of this month. 
We will not be buying anything else at the end of this month. We 
have speeded up procurement programs that we need to get in the 
readiness state we want. After the Ist of April we will not have any 
more additional authority. We will have spent all the money we 
have. 

Mr. Manon. Will you actually then be losing time in the defense 
program, commencing with April 1? 

Mr. Krmpatt. Yes, sir; very definitely. Every day after the Ist of 
April we are going to lose that much time on programs we have already 
scheduled. 

I would like to point out very specifically that this procurement is 
just a part of the whole program. Whatever the 1952 program 
is pushed back to, this will still be an essential part of it. 


ARMY’S NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. What would you say as to the Army? 

Mr. Benvetsen. I would think, Mr. Chairman, that if we had 
made available in category 3 major procurement some funding by 
mid-April in order to prevent what we described just now as a cessa- 
tion in production we would be all right. 

There are some few items which would be affected in the early part 
of the month, but I think April 15, about, would be all right. Do you 
agree, General Decker? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BenpetsEN. In our review of the picture I would say that is 
about it, by the middle of April. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, there is no way for us to give orderly 
consideration to a request of this magnitude between April 3 and 
April 15 and have the bill finished. 

Mr. Manon. That is one of our problems. The thing we talked 
about before is making available certain minimum funds in a very 
speedy manner, with the major hearing and consideration given on 
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the whole bill. Whether it is logical or appropriate for us to do that 
is a matter for us to decide. 

Mr. Sixes. You are holding out the possibility of separating, then, 
the absolutely essential items from the remainder of this, and con- 
sidering the remainder with the 1952 appropriation? 

Mr. Manon. The point is that they consider that they need all 
these funds, approximating $9% billion, prior to July 1. This is sup- 
posedly the shake-down of what they will have to have in a supple- 
mental. They have to have in April, according to their testimony, 
certain funds; but prior to June 30 they will have to have the other 
funds indicated in this table, as I understand the testimony. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 


AIR FORCE’S NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. McCone, will you speak for the Air Force? 

Mr. McConeg. The Air Force’s position is substantially the same as 
that expressed by the Army and the Navy. We will need not later 
than May 1 money in the first three categories. I think we can get 
along until about May 1 all right without affecting our program, but 
that would be, so I am advised, the latest acceptable date. 

Our principal concern, of course, is in categaries 1 and 2, where we 
have stepped up the rate of induction and consequently the require- 
ments for pay and subsistence, and also the rate of operations and cost 
attendant to it. 

In the area of procurement it breaks down into two considerations: 
One is the procurement necessary to acquire the things that go with 
the increased establishment, and secondly is additional financing that 
is necessary on a longer-range aircraft procurement program which is 
being programed against the ultimate requirements of 95 wings on a 
so-called partial financing basis. 

We are almost up to the point where we have to put some more 
money against those contracts. Otherwise we will create a hiatus in 
our manufacturing activities. 

The Air Force does not forecast that it will be completely committed 
of all funds available by the end of this month, but it will be commit- 
ted on all major procurement. We have found from experience that 
we must retain a certain fraction of our funds for costs that accrue 
and do not become identified until the contracts get under way, such 
as additional Government-furnished equipment to go with the aircraft 
and, in some instances, design changes and so forth. 

Mr. Taser. May I project something into that right now? I 
would like to have the committee look at the table a minute. 

Mr. Manon. Before you go into that, Mr. Taber, I would like to 
make a statement, if you do not mind. 


DELAY IN SUBMITTING SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


The import of the testimony of you gentlemen is that you will need 
money ReAnINg April 1, but not until April 2 will you actually have 
your justifications down here for us to consider. It 1s sort of irritating 


to be placed in this untenable squeeze by the Department of Defense. 
Here you had weeks and weeks and months and months to determine 
what your requirements would be, but you do not get your require- 
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ments down here to us, and you come down, though, or expect to, on 
the 1st or 2d of April, to tell us, ““We need money now.” You put 
the squeeze on us and you want immediate action, but you certainly 
do not set any pattern of immediate action over there. Frankly, it 
is certainly irksome. 

If it were not for the danger of world conflict we would certainly 
not be stampeded into taking rapid action. I do not know now what 
we will be able to do. The fault certainly does not lie with the 
Congress in this business. 

Now I yield to Mr. Taber. 


EMERGENCY ITEMS 


Mr. Taser. I think if you will look at that table you will see the 
answer to quite a lot of these problems. 

Mr. Manon. Let us go into that. 

Mr. Taser. Just look at it a second, while I call your attention to 
a few things. 

It is possible that the Army might need some of the funds on sub- 
sistence. They would not need them on pay. On clothing it is pos- 
sible that they might need some money. On transportation it is 
hardly possible. The other military activities are so small that it 
does not matter too much. 

The Navy most certainly does not need the pay, the subsistence, 
nor would I think they would need the individual clothing or the 
transportation items before the end of April. 

My point is that the amount they are asking for as compared with 
their over-all figures are not big enough to indicate that they would 
have to have them in April. 

Mr. Manon. You will agree to that; will you not? 

Mr. Krmpatt. Yes, sir. The thing I said we needed in April was 
our major procurement. 

Mr. BenpersENn. That is all I referred to. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. In otber words, in pay there is no 
great emergency. 

Mr. Taser. There might be in subsistence in the Army, or in 
individual clothing. It is those two items only. 

Mr. Manon. I would not even think so on those. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes. We have a certain problem there, as you 
point out, Mr. Taber, which I can generally subscribe to. 

Mr. Taser. Going down through the other items, you can high-spot 
a very few of them that really would need attention before the middle 
of April, but the middle of April is the very best we could do on an 
emergency proposition. 


DISCUSSION ON PROCEDURE FOR MEETING EMERGENCY REQUEST 
FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. But if we do not act on all of it at once we will be 
confronted with a fourth deficiency. 

Mr. Taser. What if we are? it we are going to give them money 
for any of this we might just as well take the things that we can 
cover, that they absolutely need, and go through them and throw in 
an emergency resolution; and leave the others until we could have time 
enough to cover them. 
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Mr. Manon. Would you not have to bring in another emergency 
resolution? 

Mr. Taser. You might have to bring in another bill but, frankly, 
you could get it in as quick as this. You could probably get it into 
this deficiency bill which is being set up by the committee now. 
They cannot do much until after the draft bill. 

Mr. SuepparD. Pardon the interruption at this point, but will you 
yield for a question? 

Mr. Taser. Surely. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it my understanding that on top of this supple- 
mental, Mr. Chairman, which we are presently considering, we are 
contemplating a deficiency? In other words, are we going to have a 
deficiency, a supplemental, and a regular bill? What is this picture? 
_ us get this thing thrashed out so that we will know what it is all 
about. 

Mr. Manon. The military say they will need a minimum of $9,- 
622,000,000 as a third supplemental. If we give them $9,622,000,000 
in April then they can await the regular bill for the funds for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. SuepparD. Does not the whole situation have to be adjusted 
upon the premise on which this committee can handle the volume of 
work involved? I do not see at the moment, at least, any advantage 
of trying to consider three bills when we are going to have a hard 
time working out the responses on the supplemental and the regular 
bill within the termination of the time element. I do not see how you 
can expedite anything by that kind of proposition. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. What I am trying to get established in my mind, 
Mr. Chairman, is the fact that there are apparently certain deadlines 
on appropriation requirements. If those deadlines are to be affected 
by the time of consideration of the regular bill, or picked out and 
handled; if there is anything here that could carry over to the regular 
bill, you would have an orderly procedure; and furthermore, there 
would be some opportunity for the committee to do some work on it. 
If the whole thing here has to be handled between now and the regular 
bill, that is a different aspect. 

Mr. Manon. The whole thing, according to the gentlemen across 
the table, should be handled and the funds made available prior to 
June 30. 

Mr. Kimpatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the situation which confronts us. This is 
what the Department of Defense has been requested to do, to boil 
down to the very minimum their supplementary and deficiency re- 
quirements, and this is the result of the request which was made of 
them by the committee. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Then, if that is the case, this is imperative prior 
to June 30. As I see it, this supplemental bill will have to be con- 
sidered as the first order of business, and then we can work our way 
out from under the regular bill as best we can. 

Mr. Kimpautu. May I say something off the record, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We might possibly go to the House and say: “A firm 
figure has been fixed, gentlemen, for the fiscal year 1952 military 
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budget. That figure is $85 billion, shall we say. For certain pro- 
grams which will begin to lag if money is not made available by June 
30, $9 billion is needed. So we ask you now to authorize the appro- 
priation of $9 billion as the first installment on the military program 
for fiscal year 1952 and the completion, so to speak, of the military 
program of fiscal year 1951. We have certain broad areas where a 
little money is required. For military personnel cost that amounts 
tosomuch. For operation and maintenance that amounts to so much. 
For major procurement and production that amounts to so much. 
For these other items some money is required.”’ 

If it were as simple as that it would work out pretty well, but we 
would be in the position of not knowing precisely what you were 
going to do with the $9 billion, because the only way we can find out 
what you are going to do with it is to turn to an item, such as under 
major procurement and production costs, like combat vehicles and 
artillery, where the Army wants a specified amount. What are you 
going to do with that money? The only way we can answer a question 
as to what would be done with the money is to have sufficient hearings 
and documentation from you. 

As I take it, under that item for combat vehicles and artillery, the 
money which the Army is requesting, that is only a part of a much 


Jarger program that you may have for fiscal year 1952; is that correct? 


Mr. McConr, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kimpauu. That is correct. 

Mr. BeNpDEtsEN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mauown. In other words, regardless of what we might do to 
change our minds, on the final bill we would still be willing to give you 
this sum of money. 

Mr. McConx. It is really a little different from that, Mr. Chairman, 
because through this procedure of partial financing that we are all re- 
sorting to, in order to accomplish the equipping of these very rapidly 
built-up forces we are committing ourselves at a rate of commitment 
in excess of the funds we have. We are not committing funds in excess 
or not obligating funds in excess, but we are committing funds. 

Mr. Suepprarp. In other words, you are operating under letters of 
intent? 

Mr. McConr. The point I am making is that in acting on a third 
supplemental, we are going past the point of no return on the larger 
program which must be financed in 1952. The committee must be 
abundantly clear on one point, and that is that the cost of that 1952 
program, despite all the review efforts we have been putting on it, is 
going to be very great, and it is going to be great for a number of 
reasons, 

There is a total deficiency in equipment that is required for 3) 
million men, and that must be acquired and acquired quickly. When 
you talk of a budget of $85 billion you are now in a range of what, in 
my opinion, this thing is going to come to. 

Mr. Manon. | think that is a good guess. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean on top of this figure here? 

Mr. McConsr. I would think including that, sir. 

Mr. BenpersEN. Including it, in my opinion. 

Mr. McCone. In the case of procurement, particularly, as we go 
down from month to month and add partial financing to these con- 
tracts, we get to the point where eventually we are going to have to 
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go right to the end. Otherwise we will have very unbalanced stocks 
and a very chaotic situation. 

Mr. SHeEpparD. Pardon me, but is this not the situation, at least 
from my standpoint: First, there has been established the number of 
personnel required; is that right? 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparD. Once that is established or projected, then all 
appurtenances that are necessary to put that number, whatever it 
may be, in operational condition have to be in many instances ad- 
vanced to a considerable degree because of lead-time requirements in 
production? 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is correct. 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. 

Mr. Kimsa.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. There is the clue to the whole story. You are 
either going to accomplish the end result on the premise of bodies 
established or you are not? 

Mr. Kimpatt. Right. 

Mr. BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Once you have established that the premise is 
obvious? 

Mr. BenpetseENn. If you start on this, as Mr. McCone pointed out, 
you are in the program past the point of no return. If we buy some of 
these long lead-time items to equip an 18-division Army and do not 
buy the others, we will be out of balance. 

Mr. Manon. Will you gentlemen allow the committee to have a 
brief executive session, please? 

(Thereupon, the committee proceeded in executive session.) 


Errect oF APPROVAL OF SUPPLEMENTAL FuNps on 1952 BupGet 


Mr. Manon. We have just had an executive meeting of the sub- 
committee in order to sort of compare our own thoughts on the problem 
which is now before us. 

One question that weighs very heavily upon us—and Mr. Taber 
is particularly concerned with it, as are we all—is if we should approve 
this request, or substantially this request, how would that be inter- 
preted by the Department of Defense? In other words, would it be 
interpreted that we have made the first installment, more or less, on 
the fiscal year 1952 program and that after having approved this 
$9,600,000,000, we are morally committed to follow through on the 
fiscal year 1952 budget, which we will not have had a chance at that 
time to fully explore? 

Mr. Kimpa.u. Our feeling in putting this up is that this in no sense 
implies an approval of the 1952 budget. When we submit it it will 
be a firm budget and we will defend it. This will not be any commit- 
ment on your part of approving the whole budget. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think, Mr. McCone? 

Mr. McCone. I think that is true as regards the details of the 
budget. It would not imply that the budget would not be treated 
in the normal way that this committee and other committees screen 
a budget. 

However, it does imply an approval of the broad program objectives 
of the 1952 budget. It implies a program of an ultimate in strength 
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of something on the order of 3,500,000 men divided into units which 
have been discussed, I believe with this committee, equipping them 

roperly, and also providing the facilities and the installations to 
Come them and to make it possible for them to operate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why, Mr. Secretary, would it imply an acquies- 
cence in the presentation of the regular bill, in this instance, any more 
than it would have under previous supplementals? I am referring 
now not to the manpower requirements but to a difference of opinion 
as to whether or not there will be so many vehicles necessary, or other 
appurtenances that might be presented in the bill. They would be 
justified at the time the bill is presented, in my opinion. Your impli- 
cation is a divided concept; is 1t not? 

Mr. McCone. Mr. Sheppard, as regards the details of the budget, 
the number of vehicles and so forth, those naturally are subject to 
adjustment within an over-all program. 
~ It implies approval, however, of a program objective of, let us say, 
95 wings divided between heavy bombers and medium bombers, and 
so forth, and the proper equipping of them. It implies the 18 divisions 
and a certain number of regimental combat teams, and so forth. It 
implies the equipping of ships and the activation of ships and the 
providing of naval air. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Again I go back to the original premise. If the 
Congress in its wisdom adjudicates a military program involving so 
many personnel, then obviously the mechanics that go to make that 
personnel a functioning organization have to be considered. But 
again, the degree of consideration has to resolve itself into the tvpe of 
justifications that are prepared to support that total number. That is 
the point that I am trying to bring out. So, to me, there is a divided 
implication as to a commitment. I might disagree with you very 
definitely on whether or not you need two bands or five chapels. 
I am just referring there to certain items, for example. 

Mr. McConr. I agree with you completely. 

Mr. Kimpatu. A problem came up the other day regarding the 
three services, and | disagreed with the item. I disagreed with it 
completely. I knew that their basis of figuring was wrong. 

Mr. SHepparp. So you have reserved the right to object to the 
results presented? 

Mr. Kimpautu. Yes. Mr. Sheppard. In other words, if the Con- 
gress and this committee feel that world conditions have improved 
and we should slow down our military efforts; if we conclude that 
things are not as bad as we thought they were and we do not want to 
project this program in the event we decide that instead of 95 wings 
we will be satisfied with 80, and if we want to reduce the number of 
divisions, and if we want to move more slowly in our build-up, then 
we should not provide the $9,600,000,000 here because we should 
level this thing off. 

Mr. Kimpaty. You are going to provide that $9,600,000,000 no 
matter what you do. 

Mr. Manon. For what reason? 

Mr. Kimpa.u. It will be an essential part of the program whatever 
size it may be. 

Mr. Manon. It will be an essential minimum? 
Mr. Kimsa.u. Yes. 
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--r. BENDETSEN. I would agree to the views that have been 
presented here on the implications involved. There would be no 
commitments that I can see whereby you would in any way be morally 
bound to the details of the 1952 proposals which will reach you later 
by approving this proposed supplemental. However, I agree that 
there would he an implied approval of the over-all objectives to be 
sought in 1952 because this request is a phase of the whole package. 

Mr. Manon. So many million men and so many fighting com- 
ponents? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Right, and deployed a certain way. In other 
words, a post, camp, or station might have to be expanded. You 
might disagree whether we were going to put in a certain type of 
camp, but you would have to provide a place for the men to live and 
train, whether you would change the details as to the kind of a place 
or not. 


Price INCREASES 


Mr. Taser. I have been checking through some of these things that 
I can do myself to see how good the estimates are. 

First, 1 take the figure that you have already had appropriated, 
$3 249,000,000, and I add to it the $763,000,000 and I get $4,012,000,- 
000. uy 

Then I divide the $3,249,000,000 by 982 men and I get $3,300 per 
man. Then I divide $4,012,000,000 by 1,087 men, and I get $3,680 
per man. In other words, the average price that you figure in there is 
$380 per man more than what the other calculations work out to. I 
have just been testing that out. Frankly, it looks to me like you 
need a little arithmetic over there. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I had exactly the same reaction which you have 
expressed when I saw these figures. I inquired about it. The fact 
of the matter is that on clothing and subsistence, which you have cited, 
among other figures, we are feeding and clothing the South Koreans 
who are fighting with us. I might add—and I am not being face- 
tious—we are feeding and clothing a number of North Koreans who are 
fighting against us, in the see-saw. We have had to drain the pipeline, 
drain the depot stocks, until right now we are clothing our men direct 
from the factory. We have had to authorize local purchases off the 
shelves of retail stores to clothe men-because of the demand I have 
cited. I have not screened the exact amount. 

Mr. Manon. General Decker, what would your comment be with 
regard to the question raised by Mr. Taber? 

General Decker. What Mr. Taber has said is correct. There is 
a difference when you multiply it out. However, we have been obli- 
gating at a deficiency rate in taking care of the initial number because 
prices have increased. That is one place where the quartermaster 
is in a bad way. He has already had to anticipate another supple- 
mental appropriation to put clothes on the men that we already have. 

Mr. Kimpaut. Blankets that now cost us $21 apiece we formerly 
paid $7.50 for. 

Mr. Suepparp. At the time we go into the hearings I trust the 
chairman will allocate a couple of hours so that we can bring before 
the committee and the people who presently are in authority relative 
to price adjustments. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions that anyone wishes to 

ask? 

PROCUREMENT From SMALL Business 


Mr. SHEpparD. I would like to ask a question of a policy nature. 

There emanated on the floor of the House yesterday, during the 
appropriations of another subcommittee, a debate of over 20 minutes 
that was devoted to the fact that there was no dissemination of pro- 
curement for the armed services down to the so-called small-business 
level. 

What policy, if any, do you have regarding that? Has that been 
presented to you? Just what is the story at the moment? If you do 
not do it, I can readily see that you are going to have set up another 
department in Government for that specific purpose alone. 

Mr. Kimpauu. We are working on that very assiduously and we have 
increased the percentage of our procurement that goes to small busi- 
ness. We have increased the percentage that goes into areas, par- 
ticularly distressed areas. It is a ‘‘must’’ problem. We are trying to 
do it. We are doing it by getting comparable prices. We are not 
paying a premium for giving it to small business, or putting it in 
distressed areas. We are rapidly and vigorously working on that 
problem to take care of those businesses, because those are the busi- 
nesses, when the materials get critical, that lose out. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the same answer come from the Air Force and 
the Army? 

Mr. McConsr. That is true with regard to the Air Force. 

Mr. BenpDETsEN. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has there been any order issued by the Department 
of Defense pertaining to this? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Supply the committee with a copy of any instruc- 
tions that have been issued, or that have emanated from the Depart- 
ment of Defense along this particular line. 

Mr. MeNett. I will be glad to do that. 

(The following information was supplied for the record:) 

Tue SeEcRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, December 18, 1950. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
Subject: Broadening the Industrial Base of Procurement Programs. 


The President has declared a national emergency. The issuance of this decla- 
ration permits the Secretaries of the military departments to authorize the nego- 
tiation of purchases and contracts pursuant to the authority contained in section 
2 (ce) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. The Munitions Board 
has recommended, and I have approved, the following statement of policy. 

The military departments have already received instructions to accelerate 
procurement actions in connection with second supplemental 1951 funds. It is 
essential, in complying with those instructions, that contracts be spread across 
industry as widely as possible in order to broaden the industrial base of our pro- 
curement program. Broadening the base will require wider use of negotiation. 
Formal advertising will continue to be used in appropriate cases, but not when 
such use will adversely affect the acceleration of procurement or the broadening 
of the industrial base contemplated by this directive. 

The military departments should pay particular attention to: 

(a) The greatest possible integration of current procurement contracts with 
the industrial mobilization program and the accepted schedules of production. 
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(b) The equitable distribution of procurement contracts among the maximum 
number of competent suppliers. The concentration of contracts with a few 
leader suppliers is to be avoided unless the necessity therefor is clear. 

(ec) The utilization of existing open industrial capacity to the maximum. 
Expansion of facilities should not be authorized when open capacity can be found. 
Whenever time permits, and in order to broaden the mobilization base, additional 
contractors should be utilized in lieu of multi-shift or overtime operation. 

(d) The fullest possible use of small business concerns. 

so utilization in negotiation of competition and multiple awards, whenever 
possible. 


(f) The aggressive encouragement or requirement of subcontracting by prime 
contractors. 


(g) The provision of maximum incentive to the producer for the reduction of 
his costs. 


(h) The placement of contracts with a view to economies in the use of trans- 
portation facilities. 


(t) The availability of manpower in distressed employment areas or in areas 
of manpower shortages. 


(7) The reservation of special skills and abilities for the more difficult production 
tasks. 


To the extent necessary, departmental procurement procedures and practices 
should be modified to conform to the foregoing. Particular attention should be 
paid to the caliber of personnel engaged in the negotiation of contracts. 


G. C. MARSHALL. 





PREFERENCE OF AWARD TO SMALL BUSINESS IN THE CasE OF Equat Low Bins 


DrEcEMBER 20, 1949. 

Consistent with the declared policy of the Congress expressed in section 2 (b) 
of the Armed Services Procuirement Act of 1947, Public Law 413, Eightieth Con- 
gress, ASPR 1-302.3 provides that the policy of the military departments is to 
place with small-business concerns a fair proportion of the total procurement of 
supplies and services of the military departments. In furtherance of such policy 
and with due regard to the policy heretofore announced with respect to the place- 
ment of contracts in distressed employment areas, it is hereby determined that the 
making of awards as set forth below will further the expressed congressional policy 
with respect to small business. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of ASPR 2-406.4 relating to equal low bids, 
awards shall be made in accordance with the following principles: 

1. Subject to 2, 3, and 4 below, (a) in the case of equal low bids, one of 
which is submitted by a small business concern, award shall be made to the 
small business concern, and (b):in the case of equal low bids, two or more of 
which are submitted by small business concerns, award shall be made by a 
drawing by lot limited to the small business concerns. 

2. Where two or more equal low bids are received from small business: 
concerns, one of which is submitted by a bidder who will perform the contract 
in a distressed employment area, award shall be made to the small business 
concern who will perform the contract in the distressed employment area. 

3. In the case of equal low bids, two or more of which are submitted by 
small business concerns who will perform the contract in a distressed employ- 
ment area, award shall be made by a drawing by lot limited to the small busi- 
ness concerns in the distressed employment area. 

4. Where two or more equal low bids are received, one bid being from a 
small business concern not in a distressed employment area and the other 
being from a bidder who, although not a small business concern, will perform 
the contract in a distressed employment area, award shall be made to the 
latter in accordance with the policy heretofore announced with respect to 
distressed employment areas. 

Otherwise the provisions of ASPR 2-406.4 with respect to equal low bids will 
apply. 

In each case where an award is made pursuant to the above, the statement 
and certificate of award (United States Standard Form 1036) will briefly recite 
the circumstances under which award was made and shall contain a statement 
that it has been administratively determined that the award will further the 
congressional policy with respect to small business expressed in section 2 (b) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, Public Law 413, Fightieth Con- 
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gress or will further the President’s policy with respect to distressed employment 
areas, or both, as the case may be. 

For the purposes of the above, a small business concern is a concern whose 
aggregate number of employees, including its affiliates, is less than 500. Equal 
bids are defined as two or more bids that are equal in ali respects taking into con- 
sideration cost of transportation, cash discounts, and any other factor properly to 
be considered. 

Mr. Taser. When you come up here will you have with you a 
statement indicating the amount that has already become available 
to you and the obligations to date, all the way down the line? Per- 
haps you cannot do it to the exact date, but you can come pretty close. 

General Decker. As of the latest date available. 

Mr. Manon. Where you are explaining anything, like the question 
that Mr. Taber raised on the personnel costs, if you have all those 
explanations typed up and printed, it would make it easier for us. 
When it looks bad perhaps a few words will explain it. Perhaps they 
won't. 





Monpay, Apri 9, 1951. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


WITNESSES 


GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. R. E. DUFF, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

MAJ. GEN. CLOVIS E. BYERS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-1 

MAJ. GEN. W. O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

BRIG. GEN. R. 8S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. This morning we begin the hearings on the budget 
estimates for the third military supplemental appropriation bill. We 
are to consider first the Army portion of the supplemental budget. 

We have discussed facts and policies incident to this third supple- 
mental over a period of weeks and even months, and there is consider- 
able printed testimony in regard to the problem, which will be incor- 
porated in the record. 

Our chief emphasis on the military bill will probably be on the 
fiscal year 1952 budget, but we do not want to overlook anything in 
this supplemental budget. We want to be fully familiar with its 
purposes before we conclude the hearings. 

I think it will be agreeable with all members of the subcommittee to 
refrain from going into important questions involving the military 
which are, however, not involved in the third supplemental. We 
ought to have a couple of months for the regular hearings, and I 
think we will have to go into those things at a later date—at the time 
of the regular hearing. 

I would like to ask members of the subcommittee to adhere rather 
strictly to the policy of permitting me to ask a few questions of the 
witness, and then passing the witness to Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Sikes, 
Mr. Riley, Mr. Taber, Mr. Wigglesworth, and Mr. Scrivner, in the 
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regular order. I think that makes for an orderly procedure. I will 
try to keep my questions to a minimum. 


SUPPLEMENTAL Estimate, House Document 106 


At this point we will insert the supplemental estimate sent up to 
us by the President: 


[H. Doc. No. 106, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED StatTEs, TRANSMITTING 
Proposep SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1951, IN 
THE AmouNT OF $6,421,681,000, FoR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Tue Waite Howse, 
Washington, April 3, 1951. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 
proposed supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1951, in the amount of 
$6,421 ,681,000, for the Department. of Defense. 

The details of these proposed appropriations, the necessity therefor, and the 
reasons for their submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations 
thereon I concur. 


Respectfully yours, 
Harry 8S. TrRuMAN. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington 25, D. C., April 3, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1951, in the amount of $6,421,- 
681,000, for the Department of Defense, together with certain proposed provisions 
and increases in limitations pertaining to existing appropriations, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
For additional amounts for appropriations under the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year 1951, as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Finance Service, Army: 

“Pay of the Army’’, $107,150,000; 

“Travel of the Army’’, $35,000,000; 

“Finance service’’, $3,275,000; 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Quartermaster Service, Army: 
‘Welfare of enlisted men’’, $500,000; 
‘“‘Subsistence of the Army’’, $231,750,000; 
“Regular supplies of the Army’, $63,631,000; 
“Clothing and equipage’”’, $558,597,000; 
“Incidental expenses of the Army’’, $2,311,000; 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 
“Transportation service, Army’, $105,780,000; 
SIGNAL CORPS 


“Signal service of the Army”, $175,231,000; 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
‘Medical and Hospital Department’’, $19,330,000; 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
‘Engineer service, Army’’, $248,252,000; 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army’’, $898,588,000; 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
‘‘Maintenance and operation’’, $200,000; 
DEPARTMENTAL SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
“Contingent expenses’’, $1,274,000; 
EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 
“Expediting production’’, $400,000,000; 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


“Military personnel, Navy’’, $52,602,000; 

“Navy personnel, general expenses’’, $20,873,000; 

‘Military personnel, Marine Corps’’, $50,517.000; 

‘‘Marine Corps troops and facilities’, $87,915,000; 

‘Aircraft and facilities’, $62,869,000; 

“Construction of aircraft and related procurement’’, $508,000,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That the aircraft procurement program hereto- 
fore established for the fiscal year 1951 is further increased by $508,000,000: Provided 
further, That the amount appropriated herein shall be available for expansion of public 
and private plants (without regard to the limitation on the expansion of private plants 
set out under this head in the Defense Appropriation Act, 1951), including the land 
necessary therefor without regard to section 3734, Revised Statutes, as amended, and 
such land and interests therein may be acquired and construction prosecuted thereon 
prior to the approval of title by the Attorney General as required by section 355, 
Revised Statutes, as amended. 

“Ships and facilities’, $275,443,000; 

“Construction of ships’, for construction, acquisition, and conversion as author- 
ized by the Act of March 10, 1951 (Public Law 8), without regard to the limitation 
imposed under this head in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, 
$137,000,000, to remain available until expended; 

“Ordnance and facilities’, $335,700,000; 

“Medical care’”’, $34,856,000; 

“Civil engineering’’, $5,574,000; 

“Public works (new)’’, $17,500,000: to remain available until expended: 

“Service-wide supply and finance’’, $8,000,000: 

“Navy stock fund”: For additional working capital for the Navy stock fund, 
established pursuant to the National Security Act Amendments of 1949, $43,- 
000,000; 

“Service-wide operations’’, $5,963,000; 


FAcILItiEs 


The authority granted under this head in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951, to acquire land and construct production facilities thereon, may be exercised 
prior to the approval of title by the Attorney General as required by section 355, Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, and the limitation imposed on the total amount to be 
transferred to this appropriation is hereby repealed; 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
“Aircraft and related procurement’’, $700,000,000, to remain available until 


expended: Provided, That the aircraft procurement program heretofore established for 
the fiscal year 1951 is further increased by $700,000,000; 
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MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


“Major procurement other than aircraft”, $360,000,000, to remain available 
until expended; 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 


“Acquisition and construction of real property”, including acquisition and 
construction as authorized by law, $300,000,000, to remain available until expended; 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
“Maintenance and operations’’, $440,000,000; 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


“Military personnel requirements’, $125,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Air Force is authorized to transfer not to exceed $18,000,000 to the appropriation 
granted under this head for the fiscal year 1950, from the unobligated balances of any 
other appropriations to the Air Force for said fiscal year. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 701. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no part of any appropriation 
for the Department of Defense contained in this Act shall remain available until 
expended unless so provided in the appropriation concerned. 


The recommendations herein are for deficiencies in funds for pay and support 
offmilitary personnel, and for procurement of equipment and supplies, obligational 
authority for which must be provided at this time to avoid a later interruption 
of production schedules. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations be 
transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
- ihe F. J. Lawton, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 1951 


Mr. Manon. We will also insert the table which has been prepared 
for us showing the appropriations to date and what is proposed in this 
supplemental for the entire Department of Defense: 
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New obligational authority available in fiscal year 1951 by department and/or 
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appropriation 
(Thousands of dollars] 
| 
} 
First sup- |Second sup- pi yom 
Basic ap- | plemental | plemental plemental Total, fiscal 
propriation | appropri- | appropri- a: »propri- year 1951 
ation ation wien 
Office of the Secretary of Defense: ! 
Salaries and expenses-.---.-.--.-....-- a Rae ae eg Sm cba $12, 300 
es edn camah duiehepetbe<ahe ter Ee on  cnalagennaeuiieen 5, 000 
 Setnantihenipmapeebanee 4 RY ES 58 Sas Saas cae 342, 000 
SE Oise s Shanes s ceunandinsloastasenesteu cc 3 gh Raapiier ctastheiibal 2 optee: 85, 090 
PN oon a 5 ena bc wat pemebetinn nsneunbhes 190, 000 4S Ra | 240, 000 
Total, new obligational authority -. 358, 300 275, 000 51, 000 | Ne A, 684, 300 
Department of the Army: 
Contingencies of the Army... -_------ 51, 878 10, 000 (2 Umer 80, 978 
General Staff Corps. -.............--- 2h A RCS SS Use 2 Pee 5, 782 
Finance Department. .-.-.-.......-.-- 1, 553, 160 247, 920 716, 900 $145, 425 2, 663, 405 
Quartermaster Corps--_-..-.-.------ 471, 461 1408, 080 | 1, 553, 600 856, 789 3, 289, 950 
Transportation Corps... -........-..- 289, 960 258, 823 422, 400 105, 780 1, 076, 963 
I aL nan tp cenmonwd 158, 248 148, 752 665, 100 175, 231 1, 147, 331 
Medical Department--.-_-........--- 54, 29, 350 71, 000 19, 330 174, 563 
Corps of Engineers---..-......------ 304, 188 329, 115 656, 600 248, 252 1, 5388, 155 
Military construction, Army -------- 95, 319 84, 952 319, 700 Ser ee 499, 971 
Ordnance Department... -......--.- 647, 327 1, 438, 221 4, 003, 500 898, 588 6, 987, 636 
Chemical Corps- ---.- Be Aer a a 37, 300 31, 853 3), | rae 120, 253 
ST wun cullineebedams 7, 830 2, 667 | aol iy ie 14, 097 
U.S. Military Academy---...--..-- et aaa iee 65 200 5, 385 
Civilian components: 
Army National Guard. 210, 500 | 17, 468 WN Ea naanases 256, 248 
Organized Reserves. - A 114, 525 | 6, 506 piel Lgelietaie 131, 931 
Army Reserve Officers’ Train- 
So | ea eee a 24, 900 a cee cacisoecosdncenn 33, 900 
National Board for Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, Army-.-.---.-------- ER, SARE A A tees 160 
Departmental salaries and expenses: 
Salaries, Department of the 
WINS 2 capetwk ten cme ecepen 45, 870 7, 112 8 ae 57, 882 
Contingent expenses, Sain | 
ment of the Army-.---. : 9, 970 7,011 9, 300 | 1, 274 27, 555 
Provision of production facilities...--|-......-_-..- 125, 000 575, 000 | 400,000 | 1, 100, 000 
SE SS ASS a ee 50,000 |..---------- 50, 000 
Total, new obligational authority_.| 4,088,380 | 3,162,010 | 9,160,865 | 2, 850, 869 | 219, 262, 124 
Department of the Navy: 4 | 
Military personnel, Navy----------- 1, 162, 435 425, 489 184, 547 52, 602 1, 825, 073 
Military personnel, Naval Reserve - hh) See ee. —9, 756 Ae al Borel. 57, 137 
Military personnel, officer candi- | 
ee RES Bed SETI Ne tec alsin ma 8 es: | 18, 899 
Navy personnel, general expenses--_- 60, 533 19, 016 21, 801 20, 873 122, 223 
Military personnel, Marine Corps--- 200, 923 128, 395 96, 323 50, 517 476, 158 
Military personnel, Marine Corps | 
See Gp | es Sets «af | 7, 439 
Marine Corps troops and facilities_._. 82, 354 149, 766 291, 092 | 87,915 611, 127 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy--------- 532, 226 149, 078 158, 520 62, 869 | 902, 693 
Construction of aircraft and related } 
EES aS ee 620, 000 1, 596, 269 156, 360 508, 000 | 2, 880, 629 
Cash to liquidate prior contract 
sett RA aa ele oS aN ESS CoE Seas | (—530, 000) 
Unfinanced (new) contract au- | 
Lape A iat AR Rs Re I ie ae a ee ae (575, 496) 
1950 contract authority to be } 
available in 1951............... oo >) ees a (124, 797) 
Ships and facilities, Navy--.......-.- 411, 782 483, 748 , 005 5, 1, 553, 978 
Construction of ships, Navy--------- 111, 420 163, 450 335, 330 137, 000 | 747, 200 
Cash to liquidate prior contract | ‘ 
na en, ce cuncanel one Peer | (—76, 400) 
Ordnance and "acilities, Navy-.- 181, 665 216, 077 | 707, 009 335, 700 1, 440, 451 
Ordnance for new construction 41, 856 21, 550 ke" ied a ied 105, 800 
Cash to liquidate prior contract | 
SUCNORIE Fin n-ne 5 | nek Ceara ear eee | (—30, 000) 
IRNV, construction and machinery 43, 800 40, 006 Seepibepate: | 83, 800 
Cash to liquidate prior contract } } 
authority . (—43, 800)| (—40,000)|....------- SRS re | (—88, 800) 
IRNV, armor, armament, and am- | 
munition. __- 47,400 |...-.-..----]--+--------- | atineenacs | 47, 400 
Cash to liquidate prior ‘contract | | | 
asa iiecd Seton ~pdemrses- 0 Co are Saree giligi~sesene ook. kane 
Medical care, Navy. - acne hari 37, 862 26, 715 27, 705 | 34, 856 | 127, 138 
Civil engineering, Navy ......._---. | 34, 778 35, 404 78, 701 5, 574 154, 457 
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New obligational authority available in fiscal year 1951 by departmental and/or 
appropriation—Continued 























i 
3 | First sup- = = Fi pened 
Basic ap- | plemental | plemental plemental Total, fiscal 
propriation appropri- | ——" appropri- year 1951 
ation ation “ 
| ation 
i | 
Department of the Navy—Continued | | 
Remand —_ orks (new) Navy_-- fb 2, - | $85, 978 | oes. 378 $17, 500 $469, 784 
esearch, Navy. 3,083 |....- aes EE Set aduceieteus, 75, 168 
Service-wide supply ‘and ‘finance, | | 
Navy 209, 292 163, 562 31, 436 8, 000 412, 290 
Service-wide oper: itions, ‘Nav y is 99, 281 | 29, 794 48, 440 | 5, 963 183, 478 
Island governments 1, 500 j._.. | gy SEES oad ; 2, 125 
Operation and conservation of naval 
petroleum reserve 8 eS eee ees eee RN 4, 000 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, | 
Alaska sie : 6 Ee SY SSR: SOeeeen ern 11, 000 
Navy stock fund * ERR TEE AEA OIE | 100, 000 | 43, 000 | 143, 000 
Total appropriations: ___._-- | 4,102,973 | 3,734, 291 2, 979, 371 § 1, 645, 812 2 | ~ 12, 462, 447 
Less cash for prior contract | 
authority | 727,600} 40, 000 | 767, 600 
Cash available for new obli- AL Ran kid “leon 
gations. __. | 3,375,373 | 3,694,291 | 2,979,371 | 1,645,812 11, 694, 847 
Plus unfinanced contract au- | } : : | MPS 
thority. _. | 700, 293 | _...| 700, 298 
= Sen is aks “ NE ia 
Total, new obligational authority_; 4,075,666 | 3, 694, 291 2, 979, 371 12, 395, 140 





Department of the Air Force: 








si and related procurement | 1,700,000 | 2,777,300 2; 114, 700 700, 000 | 7, 292, 000 
Cash to liquidate prior contract | 
authority |(—1, 525, 000)!_.......- RS ee | ers weaaeane ; | (—1, 525, 000) 
Unfinanced (new) contract au- | | } 
ee ea idee 5 | ARR * etal he enth—ayteceond | (810, 289) 
1950 contract authority to be } | 
available in 1951. _- 726, 151)|_....- Be A See RT NE ahs (726, 151) 
Major procurement other than air- | 
craft | 194, 882 491, 225 | 583, 900 | 360, 000 1, 630, 007 
Acquisition and construction of real } 
property | 164,784 | 194,700 | 807,000 | 300,000 | 1, 466, 484 
Cash to liquidate prior contract | | 
authority (—25,000)|_...___- emcee OI Nalin exci Foes. | (—25, 000) 
Unfinanced (new) contract au- | | iw 
thority - SET ; A a a (32, 500) 
Maintenance and. ope rations | 1, 088, 011 791, 607 | 704, 600 & “440,000 | 3,024, 218 
Military personnel requirements.....| 1, 240, 232 | 305, 568 | 264, 700 | 125,000 | 1,935, 500 
Research and development: | | 
1951 appropriation 4 eager | 115, 000 Nit: | 7,611 
1950 appropriation available in | | 
1951 . usin thewsaadiccoell Goss tats chase eS 22, 461 
Reserve personnel requirements - ve sae timvesibiatia DY PARSE 39, 818 
Air National Guard Naiecehiids ale “ees MI are Be ie. pees RES ta, ah heats: 103, 935 
Contingencies. - A 5 Se eae 39, ‘824 
Total appropriations _- 4,763,447 | 4,560,400 | 4,603,011 | 1,925,000 15, 851, 858 
Less cash for prior contre act au- | | | 
thority | 1, 550, 000 : es Mitte! Fk ...| 1,550,000 
Cash available for new obliga- | | | 
tions : 3,213,447 | 4,560,400 | 4,603,011 | 1,925,000 | 14,301,858 
Plus unfinanced contract au- | 
thority : 1, 536, 440 32, 500 * _.-----| 1,568,940 
Total, new obligational authority 4, 749, 887 4! 492,900 | 4,603,011 | 1,95 570, 798 





Department of Defense: ——— 
Cash appropriation 13,313, 100 | 11,751,701 | 16,794,247 | 6,421,681 | 48, 260, 72 
Less cash for prior contract authority 2, 277, 600 40, 000 : cose 2,317, on 


Cash available for new obligations. __| 


5,500 | 11,691,701 | 16,794,247 | 6,421, 681 “45, 943, 129 
Plus unfinanced contract authority 


3, 733 32, 500 aa meet 2, 269, 233 





Total, new obligational authority 13, 272, 233 | 11, 724, 201 | 16,794, 247 6, 421, 681 | 48, 212, 362 





the per pay includes $78,316,000 for emergency oilicer retired list transferred to OSD by the Bureau of 
e Budget 

2 In addition to specific amount shown, authority was granted to contract for 100 million pounds of raw 
wool and wool products 

8 Excludes reapprop ia ion of $175 million to Army stock fund by transfer from lapsed appropriations. 

4 Ordnane for new coustruction, Navy excludes rescission of fiscal 1950 contract authority in the amount 
of $31,460,000. 


Source: Budget Division, Secretary of Defense, April 3, 1951. 
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General Collins, we are pleased to have you and other witnesses 
present, and we would like to have a statement from you at this time. 
General Couuins. Thank you, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here today to discuss the Army’s 
need for funds for the remainder of this fiscal year. I shall direct my 
remarks primarily to the military considerations which underlie the 
program background of these budget estimates. 

As you well know, the Army, together with the Navy, Marines, 
Air Force, and other United Nations forces, has since 25 June 1950 
been engaged in intense and continuous military action in Korea. 
This operation has included a holding and delaying action from the 
thirty-eighth parallel to the Pusan perimeter, where a build-up was 
accomplished for an advance that swept the length of the Korean 
Peninsula, taking some units almost to the Machurian border. With 
the entry of the Chinese Communists into the war in November 1950, 
a withdrawal was necessary to a new defense line south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, a move that was completed early this year. During 
this second withdrawal, UN forces, although greatly outnumbered, 
pulled back in good order and inflicted on the enemy tremendous 
casualties which since the beginning of hostilities are estimated to 
total 750,000. 

Our forces in Korea have been strengthened, they have become 
battle wise, and in the past several months they have been engaged in 
a sustained offensive that has carried them back to the vicinity of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

The build-up of our forces in Korea has been only a part of the effort 
to improve our over-all military posture. The intervention of the 
Chinese Communists in Korea clearly indicated a deterioration in the 
world situation and a consequent need for a significant increase in our 
strength and degree of combat readiness. 

When we presented the second supplemental budget extimates to 
you, it was realized that the funds included therein were insufficient 
to provide fully for the augmentation of forces then contemplated. ° It 
was decided, however, that we should proceed with the then proposed 
build-up of forces and come back to you later for the additional neces- 
sary funds. That is why we are here today. 

The funds that we are requesting in this third supplemental estimate 
are the minimum needed to support through June 30, 1951, the forces 
and programs already in being and to continue operation of essential 
production lines at a reduced rate until fiscal year 1952 funds become 
available. It should be emphasized at the outset that the $2,851,- 
000,000 requested will not involve commitments for new programs 
which would affect your decisions on the fiscal year 1952 budget. 

Forty-five percent, or $1.3 billion, of the estimates we are presenting 
today is necessary to support the strength increase in the Army over 
that provided for by the Second Supplemental Appropriation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Couuins. To provide the units I have mentioned and their 
essential support, it will be necessary for the Army to reach a strength 
of 1,552,000 by June 30. It is planned to order 15,000 Reserve officers 
into the active military service during May and June to assist in the 
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training and operation of the Army. Barring an appreciable worsening 
of the present situation, we propose to call up during the remainder 
of this fiscal year only a few additional civilian component units, which 
have already ,been alerted; we will obtain the balance of the men 
needed through voluntary enlistments or selective service. 

A good part of the Nation’s available manpower must be used in 
building an armed force; however, there must be careful synchroniza- 
tion of the induction of men and the production of military equipment 
to support them. It is needless and wasteful to bring men into the 
Army without adequate provision having been made for the supplies 
and weapons required for their use in training and in combat. Our 
programs must include the means to obtain modern weapons in 
sufficient quantity to arm our active forces and to insure enough pro- 
duction capacity in being to permit those forces to go into action with 
adequate supplies and equipment to back them up. $1.6 billion, or 
more than half of this supplemental request,.is for procurement and 
production. This amount is the minimum necessary to continue the 
Army’s current procurement operations, actually at a reduced rate. 


INCREASE IN PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Since the beginning of the campaign in Korea we have greatly 
accelerated our procurement and research and development programs. 
With the funds already appropriated for this fiscal year, we are making 
significant progress in modernizing the Army’s equipment; this is 
still a vital problem. The progress we have made has been pare 
ticularly significant in the development and production of tanks and 
antitank weapons. For example, the Cadillac Corp. at the Cleveland 
* tank plant, which has a contract for producing the Walker Bulldog, 
our light-gun tank, is making splendid progress. The first production- 
built tank of this model rolled off the line at the Cleveland plant on 
Tuesday, March 27, 3 months ahead of schedule. This is a mag- 
nificant accomplishment for which the Army Ordnance Corps and 
the Cadillac Co. are due high praise. 


PATTON TANK 


We are continuing to make progress in producing our new Patton 
medium-gun tanks, which have demonstrated their worth in Korea. 
They have proved to be far superior to the standard Russian medium 
tank, the T-34. The last report that I have received shows that 
we have lost only five of our new medium tanks to enemy armor, 
whereas T-—34’s have been knocked out all over Korea by our tanks; 
not only by the new Pattons, but also by the Shermans, the M4A3 
with 76-millimeter guns. The outstanding performance of our new 
3.5-inch bazooka demonstrates that it has continued to live up to 
the reputation established at the time it was first used in the Korean 
conflict. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Couurns. I should like to make clear that the funds for 
procurement included in this budget are the minimum necessary to 
tide us over until your committee has had the opportunity to analyze 
our complete program for fiscal year 1952. When the international 
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situation became grave last December, we stepped up our procurement 
programs in consonance with the over-all objective of achieving an 
improved state of readiness. Many of these programs must now be 
temporarily retarded since funds necessary for their full support are 
not included in this supplemental request. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRICE INCREASES 


General Couuins. Although the funds provided to date in the basic 
and supplemental budgets have permitted advances in strength and 
in degree of readiness, even the reduced goals have not been fully 
reached with the money available due to constantly increasing price 
levels. For example, since the beginning of the Korean conflict the 
unit cost of an M-47 tank, the improved Patton tank, has gone from 
$193,000 to $240,000; and the Bailey Bridge, the light portable bridge 
that can be put up in the field and is a very- essential part of our field 
equipment, which previously cost $51,793, now costs $68,000. 
Similarly, prices of those items necessary for the health and well-being 
of the individual have increased materially. Since preparation of the 
second supplemental, last October and November, the price of blankets 
has increased from $7.82 to $16, an increase of 105 percent, while 
combat boots have risen in price from $6.03 to $11.63 a pair. These 
increases result in a significant reduction in the amounts of items the 
Army will receive. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the Army is deeply sensitive of 
the load placed upon the national economy by the large expenditures 
necessary for national defense. But, unfortunately, we are faced with 
an unpredictable world situation that requires us to continue to build 
up our military strength in order to be able to resist aggression where- 
ever it may be required and to provide a reasonable degree of security 
for the United States. While this budget will provide for the increase 
in strength of our forces which I have mentioned, it will provide neither 
the matériel support necessary to sustain them in a major war nor will 
it provide the supplies and equipment essential to an early mobiliza- 
tion for war. These long-range military objectives will be presented 
to you in connection with the budget for fiscal year 1952. 

I will be followed by General Decker, the Army budget officer, who 
will give you more detailed information concerning the purposes for 
which funds are included in this budget. 

I am available now for any questions that the committee may have 
to ask. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Collins, for your interesting 
statement. 


DELAY IN SUBMISSION OF SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET 


As you know we were told several months ago there would probably 
be a third supplemental request for funds. 

General Cotuins. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We have known for months there wouid be a supple- 
mental, but we have not actually had the request. We have not been 
told what was needed and we have not had the facts and figures re- 
quired, 
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At a previous meeting of this subcommittee we were told by a Navy 
representative that additional funds from this supplemental should be 
made available by April 1, but the request itself did not come down 
until after April 1. Of course we cannot do business on that kind of 
basis. 

It is highly embarrassing to the committee to be placed in the po- 
sition of having so little time to consider matters that have been in the 
mill over a period of months. Iam not complaining, but I am stating 
facts, 

One thing I have observed is the Department of Defense will know 
that a certain thing must be done, but there seems to be such a lapse 
of time before the project is actually set for activation that we have 
to do so much work under pressure. It seems that we are always 
working under pressure these days. We do not have a chance to take 
the time necessary. 

I know of installations that will have to be built. If we could start 
in on them we could do them without all this double-time business. 
But no; we wait until just prior to the time we need it and we go 
into a more wasteful procedure. I think that is true more or less 
throughout the Department. I think this situation is a more or less 
inevitable one, but it causes us concern and I feel improvements can 
’ be made. 

FUNDS REQUESTED ARE MINIMUM REQUIRED 


I take it from what you say in your statement the funds requested 
for the Army in this supplemental are the very minimum? 

General Cotiins. Yes. As I have indicated, actually in order not 
to curtail our production I can foresee it will be necessary for us to 
come back and ask for authority to obligate some of the 1952 funds 
before they are actually appropriated, but only after you have had 
a chance to look at the programs. That frankly, Mr. Chairman, has 
been the root of the difficulty in the preparation of the third supple- 
mental. It has been difficult to sort out those items that were strictly 
limited to this supplemental as distinct from the 1952 budget. Of 
course, for long lead-time items, production has to be carried over, 
and to sort these out has been an exceedingly difficult job. 

On the question of strength figures, there was the question of the 
future—How many troops would we have to have? And then there 
was the business of getting our rotation started from Korea, which 
requires a peaking of our strength temporarily. There are also other 
factors which are terribly complicated. 

Mr. Manon. We, as a committee, cannot afford to gloss over waste 
and extravagance and bad management in the Department of Defense 
if such exists, and that which we are able to discover. In other words, 
we want to get the maximum amount of value for each military dollar 
expended. I know that you share that view. 

General Couuins. Yes; I certainly do. 

Mr. Manon. You have already pointed out that we are getting less 
and less per dollar expended. We must undertake to effectuate any 
economies we think can be effected without imperiling the security 
of the United States in our defense program. 

I personally think that our military program is not too ambitious. 
I doubt that it is ambitious enough, but if there is any waste that can 
be cut down and dollars saved, we want to save them. 
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General Couuins. Certainly. 

Mr. Manon. If for nothing else to apply them toward a more 
fruitful expenditure. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I am not one who is willing to agree that it is now 
apparent there will not be a major war, a world war III if you wish 
to call it, during the calendar year 1951. I would rather go along on 
the presumption that there probably would be and prepare for it 
rather than to let the thing happen and then be wholly unprepared. 
I am not complacent and I am worried about the world situation and 
I think the world situation is desperately serious and that most any- 
thing might happen at almost any time. Yet I earnestly hope that 
war can be averted and that is one of the major objectives of our 
defense program. 

I am not willing to take the responsibility of slowing down our 
defense effort. 

Now, let me quote from your statement a couple of sentences: 

The funds that we are requesting in this third supplemental estimate are the 
minimum needed to support through June 30, 1951, the forces and programs 
already in being and to continue operation of essential production lines at a reduced 
rate until fiscal vear 1952 funds become available. 

Of course, I point out for the record that fiscal-year-1952 funds 
should become available on July 1, 1951. 

Now, I would like to further quote from your statement: 

Many of these programs must now be temporarily retarded since funds necessary 
for their full support are not included in this supplemental request. 

Although the funds provided to date in the basic and supplemental budgets 
have permitted advances in strength and in degree of readiness, even the reduced 
goals have not been fully reached with the money available due to constantly 
increasing price levels. 

Now, you point out some of the problems. My question is: Do 
you think this program which you have recommended to us is probably 
the appropriate thing for us to do at this particular time pending the 
consideration of the regular 1952 budget? 

General Couuins. Yes, Mr. Chairman; it is the appropriate thing 
for you to do, but with the understanding on my part it will be neces- 
sary for the Army to come back, as I have said earlier, and ask for 
authority to obligate 1952 funds prior to June 1, 1951, because the 
production rates that were scheduled cannot be maintained now with 
the funds provided by this supplemental. The production rates 
cannot be maintained. 

TANK PROGRAM 


As an example, the light-tank program, which Cadillac has done very 
well on. We are simply going to have to tell them to slow down the 
production rate in order that we will be sure to keep the production 
lines going. If they kept it going at the current rate, or planned rate, 
then we would be out of 1951 funds prior to July 1 of 1951. 

Mr. Manon. You have some money in this supplemental for that 
tank program, I presume? 

General Decker. Yes. 

General Cotuins. Not for additional tanks. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you not put money for that tank in this 
supplemental program? 
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General Decker. There is about ninety-odd million dollars in this 
supplemental budget to make up a deficit in price in that tank program 
which has been generated since the program was originally conceived. 
There will be no more tanks bought with that money. It will have 
to be used to make up that deficit. 

Mr. Manon. Was this the result of a policy decision that the defense 
effort would be best served by a slowing down of this program, or not? 

General Decker. No, sir. There has been no policy decision that 
the defense effort would be best served by slowing down the program. 
It is a matter of expediency that the program should have to be slowed 
down temporarily until you have a feel of the entire 1952 program. 
That is the reason it was slowed down. 

General Cotutns. That was under the general thesis we would not 
commit the committee to an enlarged 1952 program in this particular 
supplemental until you had a chance to see what that over-all program 
was. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, how fast we need to produce tanks is a 
matter which no human being can absolutely, with certainty, answer, 
because we do not know we will need them. 

General Cotuins. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Yet, there are certain minimum requirements that 
we must all recognize. 

I presume it is just a matter of mathematics that we will have to 
provide additional funds for pay of the Army and certain items of a 
comparable character. 

General Decker. As General Collins pointed out, about 45 percent 
of the budget is in connection with pay, subsistence, ee, of the 
Army, and the allied maintenance and operation costs. That is 
incident to the increase in strength. The balance, or the other 55 
percent, $1,600,000,000 is for procurement and production. 

Mr. Manon. All members of the committee would probably agree 
you need the procurement and the production; that you need the 
subsistence and the pay of the Army funds and so forth. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MILITARY PROGRAM 


Now, the question of administration of the program is something 
which is in your hands—in military hands—and not in our hands. As 
you know, it is possible to administer a program on a lavish and 
wasteful basis, or on a basis of efficiency. That is something that 
is in the hands of the military. 

General Couuins. I assure you, Mr. Chairman, we will keep a 
close eye on it, through our technical Services and their inspectors, 
to see that we eliminate any inefficiencies as rapidly as we discover 
them. 

PRICE INCREASES 


Mr. Manon. We cannot blame the military because combat boots 
have risen from $6.03 a pair to $11.63 a pair and blankets have 
increased from $7.82 to $16. We might blame ourselves to some 
extent, and perhaps the executive branch of the Government, and 
conditions generally. 

Some inflation, of course, was inevitable, but it seems some of these 
costs are certainly out of line. 
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Mr. Sheppard, do you have any questions? 
Mr. SHeEpparb. In your interdepartmental conferences relative to 
this supplemental, was there any discussion at all relative to specifically 
bringing to the attention of our price-regulatory agency what is 
happening with the military dollars as you have indicated here? 

General Couturns. I did not participate, Mr. Sheppard, in the major 
discussions myself. That was handled by the Assistant Secretaries 
of the three Departments, but it is my understanding that strong 
representations were made with respect to the increases in cost that 
were coming on. I did not personally participate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just roughly speaking, when one figures the in- 
creased costs due to inflation, as you have indicated them in a very 
few instances here, would it be reasonable to assume, if those increased 
prices did not prevail, that you could carry on with appropriated funds 
you have the necessary program up to and including the time that 
you would have your regular bill money available? 

General Couurns. I could not give you a specific answer on that. 
It may be that the budget officer could more specifically answer that. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not care who answers it. To me it has a vital 
effect on the total, because it is self-evident here what is happening to 
a high degree to the appropriated dollar. 

General Couurins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It occurs on the face of it as though something 
has to be done, or else you are going to continue to have a shrinkage 
in the procurement value of the military dollar. 

General Couns. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 1 am wondering whether or not this has developed— 
and I might direct this to the Budget officer—to the degree where it 
was discussed by those in authority, and was there any thinking done 
about carrying it to the regulatory bodies? If you do not know, that 
is another story. 

General Drecxnr. Insofar as the adequacy of the money would be 
concerned, if it were not for the increase in prices we would have to 
have additional funds anyway. There has been no raise in pay. We 
need money to pay our officers and men at the same rate that we were 
paying them before. There has been about a 28 percent increase in the 
items the Quartermaster buys, in addition to the combat boots and 
blankets. Considering a number of items, in the aggregate and weight- 
ing each item, the increase is about 28 percent. The increase in some 
of the hard items of military equipment has been even greater than 
that. However, there would still be a need for additional funds even 
if there had been no increase in prices. 

Mr. Suepparp. If additional funds were needed, is it not obvious 
there would be lesser funds needed than those that you are presently 
called upon to appropriate? 

General Decker. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is the point that I am trying to establish here. 

General Decker. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Jn other words, if your prices were rolled back as of 
last June 1, am I reasonably right in assuming that your present ap- 
propriation request that has emanated out of your requirements would 
have been reduced at least 25 percent? That is a reasonable conclu- 
sion to reach percentagewise; is it not? 

General Decker. That is a reasonable conclusion. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. I have no farther questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. General Collins, I am impressed by your statement. I 
do not know anyone in the Military Establishment in whom Congress 
has more confidence than in you. 


POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL 1952 BUDGET 


I want to ask you, General Collins, whether, when you tell us that 
you do think it is going to be necessary for you to obligate prior to the 
end of the fiscal year 1951 some of the funds which are to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1952, you are saying in another way that 
you are going to have to come back for a supplemental request in 
the fiscal year 1952; that the fiscal year 1951 and 1952 funds which 
are now being requested are not actually going to be enough, and that 
you are going to have to come back for more? 

General Coturns. It may well be the case, Mr. Sikes, that it will 
be necessary to come back for a supplemental appropriation even in 
the fiscal year 1952, the budget of which we are now working on. I 
testified before the House Armed Service Committee that I can antici- 
pate the necessity of calling up two, or maybe even three, additional 
National Guard divisions during the fiscal year 1952, and that still is 
not a firm plan. 

Now, that is one of the things, Mr. Catia that is very difficult 
to evaluate at the present moment. That is my personal judgment 
as of today. But there is no definite decision on that as vet, and if 
that becomes necessary then that increases our strength figures, of 
course, and it mounts up our over-all costs accordingly. 

The general thing that I followed in my recommendations to our 
Secretary, and to the Sec retary of Defense, and to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, was that we not go to a great strength in the Army to start with. 
I was importuned by many people to call out all of the National Guard; 
for example, all 27 divisions. We did not do that, and I am confident 
that we were wise in not doing it, because | said to the Congress and I 
said to this committee that in my judgment even more important than 
personnel was the question of modernizing the equipment of the 
Army. So, therefore, we have tried to gear our call-up of troops with 
the production of equipment, and mesh them, synchronize them to- 
gether in a sound and logical program. That is what we have been 
doing. 

Now, I can see the possibility of our having to call up additional 
divisions during the fiscal year 1952, and yet we have not firmed that 
up completely. Of course, that would affect our budget. 

Mr. Stxes. The Congress, I think, is getting very sensitive about 
supplemental requests for appropriations, or deficiency appropriation 
measures, and yet I realize in the case of the Military Establishment 
in a state of war you cannot put the same rule on those matters that 
you can in the regular peacetime establishments. You cannot know 
what the requirements for war are going to be, but I know this com- 
mittee would like to feel that the request that you are giving us in 
this supplemental, to be followed by the 1952 budget, are as nearly as 
you now can determine what you will actually need until the end of 
fiscal 1952. 
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General Cotuins. Right, sir, and I can see no necessity for coming 
up with another supplemental for 1951. Rather than that, however, 
as I told the chairman, I do anticipate having to come up after you 
have had a chance to look at the 1952 program and ask for authoriza- 
tion for the obligation of certain funds in the 1952 budget prior to 
the 1st of July 1951, in order that we not lose on essential production. 


Ca.tuina Up or Appirionat NatTionaL GUARD AND RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. General Collins, you mentioned the call-up of additional 
Guard divisions. I wish that you would explain for the benefit of 
the committee how it is more economical to draft men, build new 
units, than it is to call up at least a part of the National Guard divi- 
sions and the Organized Reserve components which have been receiv- 
ing training for a period of years, and which, presumably, are more 
nearly ready for combat use than green troops which must be drafted, 
organized, and trained. 

General Cotuins. We have organized no new units except the 
orderly organization of a few additional Regular Army divisions up 
to our program of 12. We have called up units of the National Guard 
and of the Organized Reserves to fill the necessary gaps in our struc- 
ture. 

Now, they come in, however, at only about 50-percent strength. 
A National Guard division, for example, with a table of organization 
strength of 18,000 comes in at about 9,000. We have to fill that 
division by means of selective service. The only alternative would be 
to call up two divisions, for example, and break up one of them, which 
we would not want to do because then that would destroy the mobili- 
zation base we must have in the event of all-out mobilization. So 
we have stuck then to the business of not destroying units, either in 
the National Guard or the Organized Reserves. We have been 
reviewing our program to see whether we had too many of them, and 
we are studying the Reserve structure right now along that line, but 
the alternative would be to call up more units than you need, and then 
break up some of them in order to raise up to full strength the ones 
required. 

Mr. Sixes. Does it follow in the event of all-out mobilization you 
would call in practically all National Guard and Reserve units? 

General Couuins. In all-out mobilization we would definitely call 

in all the National Guard units, and the bulk of the Organized Reserve 
units. Ultimately we would call them all in, but again, rather than 
valling them all in immediately, where we would have a lot of men on 
active duty that had to be fed, and clothed, and housed, and which 
we could not fully equip, my recommendation would be that we call 
them out in accordance with our strategic plans, and in phase with our 
means of equipping them properly and housing them properly and 
training them. 


AWARDING oF ContTRACTS TO SMALL BusINEsSS 
Mr. Sixes. Let me ask an additional question; I realize this is not 


your direct responsibility but I would like to have your comment 
on it. 
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Many Members of Congréss, and I am one of them, are disturbed by 
the failure to distribute war contracts more generally among small 
business firms. Now, everybody who comes up here from Govern- 
ment agencies assures us that a great effort is being made to give more 
contracts to small business, but in the final analysis we find that a 
very small percentage of the defense dollar is going to small business. 
It is easier for the contracting officer to do business with two or three 
big concerns that he has been doing business with all through the 
vears. There are certain difficulties attendant in giving contracts to 
small business, but it is wholesome and healthy for the country to 
spread war contracts. It utilizes facilities which are available and 
which should be utilized. 

Can you comment on the possibility of giving more contracts to 
small business? 

General Couuins. Of course, Mr. Sikes, that is actually out of my 
hands. Under the law the allocation of contracts and everything of 
that sort is under the Secretary of the Army. However, I do know 
the Army has let a great many contracts to small business. I know 
that it is Reo who is producing 2}4-ton trucks in comparison to General 
Motors. My understanding 1s the basic reason that we give contracts 
to the bigger organizations, to a good degree, is because the bigger 
units are able to underbid the smaller ones and we have to give them, 
generally speaking, to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Mr. Srxes. I am not convinced there is always a real desire to 
break these orders up and place more work in the hands of small 
business. 

The Governor of my State sent a representative to talk to each of 
the services in an attempt to secure the distribution of more contracts 
to small business firms. From that person’s work I shall have a 
written report which I am going to introduce into the committee 
records at a later date. However he has told me that to all intents 
and purposes, he received very little encouragement and one group, 
the Quartermaster people, laughed at him when he tried to get help 
for the award of contracts to small business. 

Now, I would like for the Department of Defense to follow that up 
much more completely. I realize this is not the time to go fully into it. 
I am disturbed about whether a genuine effort is being made at the 
contract award level. 

General Couuins. That is out of my hands. 


NATIONAL GUARD UNITS ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Ritey. General Collins, how many National Guard units are in 
active service now? 

General Couns. We have six divisions of the National Guard and 
three regimental combat teams and then many, many company-sized 
units. I can get that information for you. I do not have it at my 
fingertips. 

Mr. Ritry. That is not necessary. That is sufficient information. 
Six out of twenty-seven? 

General Cotutns. Yes. 
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PURCHASE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritey. You said just now that in your opinion the great need 
of the Army was to modernize equipment. 

General Co.tutins. Right. 

Mr. Rivey. I am sure you have taken into consideration in the 
placing of these orders the possibility of obsolescence in the equipment 
that you are now buying. 

General Coutuins. Yes. That is of great concern, but I think the 
Army has been very wise in that regard. In other words, we were 
criticized for not having procured tanks. Well, for one thing, we 
wanted to be sure when we did buy tanks we were buying modern 
tanks, and not just World War II model tanks. That is what we 
have done. I can assure that the equipment we are buying is first- 
class equipment. ‘These new tanks of ours, in our judgment, are the 
finest tanks in the world. Now, we are behind, all right, in not having 
as many of them as our potential enemy, but I, for one, am convinced 
that our potential enemy would like to trade off some of his obsolete 
tanks for some of our modern ones. 

Mr. Rivey. That is all. 


NuMBER AND DepLoymMent or ArmMy PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. General Collins, I want to ask you two or three 
questions about the Army personnel and where they are and that 
sort of thing. I do not know whether you want to be on the record 
on this or not. 

How many men have you presently in the Army? 

General Cotuins. Roughly 1,400,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. Taser. And that includes the commissioned personnel? 

General Couiins. Yes; that includes commissioned personnel, en- 
listed men, and cadets at West Point in the number of 2,000. 

Mr. Taser. How many of those are in training? 

General Couuins. I am not sure just exactly what you mean by 
‘fn training.” 

Mr. Taser. I do not mean those in your War College, and I do 
not mean advanced training for troops; I mean for the group of 
recruits and that sort of thing. Of course, you can include your 
Military Academy personnel. 

General Cotiins. Our personnel officer can get that information 
for you. 

Mr. Taser. You would rather I get it from him? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. I believe it would save time. 

Mr. Taser. Your overseas set-up consists of 10 of the present 16 
divisions? 

General Couns. We have six in Korea and two en route to Japan 
now. That is eight. One in Europe is nine. As of today, we have 
nine divisions overseas—outside the United States. 

Mr. Taser. And your contemplated picture is 1,550,000 at the 
end of the fiscal year? 

General-Co.utns. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. Does that mean there is still in contemplation a con- 
siderable number in addition to that for 1952? 
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General Cou.rns. If we have to call up additional troops in 1952, 
that would run up the strength higher than that. As I say, there is 
not a definite decision on that as yet. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, you are not near enough to that to 
make a decision? 

General Couurns. No, sir; not for the moment. However, it is 
under active study in the Department right now. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Taper. The items that you are asking the most for, outside of 
personnel, are clothing and equipage, and now you are asking for 
$558 million, and your appropriations seem to be, according to this 
table I have here, approximately $1,138,000,000 so far. 

General Coturns. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. You gave us estimated commitments of $1,443,000,000 
on March 27. How do you get that out of the availability? 

General Decker. That is not an obligation, Mr. Taber; that is a 
commitment for the future, and it is to take care of this increased 
strength which has come into the service since the second supple- 
mental. It is covered in the request that we are making in this sup- 
plemental. 

Mr. Taser. Does it involve more losses than increase in strength? 

General Decker. No, sir. It is generated by an increase in prices 
and by an increase in strength. Those are the two main items. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. Taser. Your “Transportation Service” seems to have gone up 
considerably. What does that represent? 

General Decker. That is based upon increased rates and an in- 
crease in the amount of service rendered by the Transportation Corps. 


SIGNAL SERVICE 


Mr. Taser. Your “Signal Service’ seems to have had quite a jump. 

General Decker. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. On the other hand, it would make anyone wonder, 
because your obligations are not very heavy. 

General Decker. All of the money that we are asking for in the 
Signal Service is for procurement and can be obligated rather quickly, 
provided they have laid the ground work for letting the contracts. 

General Reever. They have some $400 million-odd in firm com- 
mitments, in letters of intent, which will be converted, probably 
before the end of May, which will be added to the obligations, bringing 
them practically up to full obligations. 


ORDNANCE 


Mr. Taser. With reference to “Ordnance,” half or more that you 
are asking for is in Ordnance. What is the reason for that? Are 
those for reserves or replacements, or what? 

General Decker. It is primarily for ammunition, tanks, and combat 
vehicles. The $800 million in ordnance is all for procurement of 
hardware. There is no operating money in there at all. 
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Mr. Taser. Ammunition is already covered in what you have? 
General Decker. This represents some additional funds for buying 
ammunition and to compensate for an increase in prices. Also it will 
enable us to keep some of the production lines in being until we can 
feel the impact of the 1952 money. 


EXpPEDITING PRopDUCTION 


Mr. Taser. You have a big item here for expediting production. 
Who has charge of that? 

General Decker. G—4 administers expediting production money. 
All of this is for expediting production of ordnance items. General 
Reeder I believe can speak in detail on that. 

Mr. Taser. What do you do? Do you advance money to these 
people? 

General Reever. No, sir. That name is a misnomer. It was 
used in the Second World War and unfortunately has resisted change. 
A more proper name for that appropriation would be the provision of 
production facilities. During the Second World War, money for the 
expansion of the production base was used in several ways. Some of 
that was privately financed by certificates of necessity. Some $7 
billion or $7.5 billion were appropriated under expediting production 
and finally the RFC, through the Defense Plant Corporation advanced 
other billions. Those were used to create facilities for production of 
military equipment. At this time we are operating somewhat differ- 
ently. We do not feel that it is necessary, unless we are forced to do 
so, to build any plants. That, of course, was done lavishly during the 
last war. On the other hand, in the production of something like a 
tank, a manufacturer who is undertaking either to make the end item 
or parts of it—a hull, for example—requires machine tools, very ex- 
pensive ones, for which he can see no need in his ordinary peacetime 
pursuits. Therefore he will not buy those and we finance those, the 
tools remaining the property of the Government. A very large part 
of these funds is for the procurement of machine tools. 

There are other expenses, for example, which a manufacturer will 
not undertake, because they have no relationship to his peacetime 
operation. If he is manufacturing something of a secret or confiden- 
tial character, he has got to put up facilities for more watchmen than 
he normally would. Those of course are of no value to him in his 
peacetime operation and we must finance those. 

Finally, we retain a considerable number of plants from the World 
War, which we have kept on an absolute minimum of maintenance 
and as we blow those back in, we have to fix up the access roads, get 
the buildings in shape, put in machine tools where they are lacking, 
perhaps the machine tools which we salvaged from the last war. 
That, roughly, is the setup. We shall go into that in considerably 
more detail. 

Mr. Taper. | have no further questions at this time. 


KorEAN SITUATION 


Mr. Scrivner. General Collins, I think that I feel like a great many 
other people probably do, including some of the other members of the 
committee and certainly many other Members of Congress in that 
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there is a great deal of confusion in our thinking as to exactly what we 
are attempting to do in Korea. I do not know how much you had to 
do, if anything, with our entering into the Korean situation. We are 
init. In recent weeks there have been so many statements as to what 
our goal is, most of them divergent, that it would help me to under- 
ae the situation, if you, as the Chief of Staff of the Army, would 
prepare, not for the record or for publication, but for the private and 
confidential consideration of this committee, a memorandum telling 
us what the situation is; what is the purpose of our fighting in Korea 
and why we do not either stop or continue; in other words, an estimate 
of the situation and what the probabilities are for the future. 

I make that request for this reason. A lot of people have said a 
lot of things, some that I do not think are responsible and some who 
I feel in iny heart are responsible. A statement from you, I believe, 
might clarify the situation and give me a better basis on which to 
consider not this supplemental request particularly, but certainly the 
1952 appropriation requests. 

General Coturns. I wonder if I may speak off the record on that for 
a few moments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Cauuinc-Up tHe NationaL Guarp UNITs 


Mr. Scrivner. I was a little bit disturbed by your statement that 
it might be necessary to call into service two or three more National 
Guard divisions. That emphasizes again the subject on which I wrote 
vou a letter concerning what you are doing with these civilian com- 
ponents. Everywhere in the United States we will have these people 
who will not know whether they are going to be among these two or 
three whom you will call up. That again creates a great deal of 
uncertainty. 

Of course, these men in the guard know that we have a preparedness 
program going on, they know about our defense spending but, if they 
should happen to lose a job today, or quit a job today, or just be 
getting out of school and looking for employment, the moment they 
have to inform their employer that they are a member of the National 
Guard, their chance for employment is gone, because of this very 
uncertainty, which is added to by your passing remark. 

General Couiins. That was not a passing remark, Mr. Scrivner. 
I made that before the House Armed Services Committee in answer 
to a direct question. I should have preferred not to say anything 
about it, for the very reason that it was still somewhat uncertain; 
But I was forced to make a statement with respect to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that still does not help, as far as these 
men are concerned, or these units are concerned. This upsets not 
just the thrie to which you had reference, but all 24, all the rest of 
them. 

General Co.uins. Of course, just as soon as a decision is made, they 
will be given as much advance warning as it is possible to give them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I appreciate that. 

General Couurns. I should like this further to be off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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Price or Comsat Boots 


‘Mr. Scrivner. I want to come down to two specific items in your 
statement. You talk about the price of combat boots going up to 
$11.63. While I was home on a rather sad mission I happened to 
pick up a Kansas City paper and saw an advertisement by the Cope- 
land U.S. Army Stores, which is an old-line Army surplus store, going 
clear back to World War I, advertising new paratrooper boots for 
$8.95. How many they have, I do not know. But there again is 
something that we are going to be called upon to explain in connection 
with a request to buy combat boots at $11.63. 

General Couns. I do not know about that particular instance. 
You cannot tell whether that is a boot designed like a paratrooper boot, 
but does not come up to our own specifications, but let me give you a 
specific example. I needed a canvas cot for a little cottage that I 
have down on the bay. My wife went to one of these surplus stores 
and bought a cot. When | came home and saw it I said, ‘‘Why in 
the world did you buy this?” Because it was too narrow for a man 
to sleep in and was not worth anything like the price she paid for it. 
It was much less, I am sure, than the cost of the standard Army cot, 
but the store that sold this advertised it as an Army cot. It never 
was an Army cot and it was not worth the money she paid for it. 

I do not know whether the same would be true of these paratrooper 
boots or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have watched some of these advertisements, 
especially by this one store. They do not always advertise that way. 
They might say sometimes a paratrooper-type boot, when they were 
not Army contract items. I did not go over there, I did not have the 
time, to see. But I think that is something that perhaps the Quarter- 
master General can give us a little more specific information on. Iam 
thinking of it particularly from the point of view of this committee, 
when we will be faced on the floor of the House with questions like 
that, and also when we go home, when we will be asked questions like 
that. 

General Cotuins. You must remember that much of this equipment 
we were ordered to sell. It was beyond our authority. We had to 
sell it. Frankly, in some instances, we are buying this very equipment 
back but at much less cost than you will see in the advertisements. 
And we have done pretty well when we finally got the authority to go 
out and buy some of this equipment back. We bought back a good 
deal of surplus throughout the country and we had to do it, in order 
to get some equipment reasonably soon. 


TRAINING CENTER IN HoNoLULU 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is one more question in line with a question 
asked by Mr. Taber as to the increase in the cost of transportation. 
Flying back Saturday morning I made a stop at Chicago and I noticed 
an AP dispatch from Honolulu dated April 6, telling about the sending 
to Hawaii of 1,750 Army inductees for 14 weeks’ intensive training 
before returning to the United States for assignment. 

General Coutts. The bulk of those will not return to the United 
States for assignment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I do not know. 
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General Couurins. They will go right on out to the Far East. That 
is where they are going. 

Mr. Scrivner. You understand, this was not my statement. That 
was a statement of someone to the Associated Press, perhaps with the 
idea of mitigating the fact that they were being taken out of the coun- 
try for training. I do not know why the statement was made, but 
somebody told somebody else that they were just going out there for 
the training and then coming back. To me it sounded absolutely 
illogical and represented a considerable waste of money and time. 

Mr. Srxes. Why would any of them be brought back to this country 
for assignment? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know. I am just quoting the news story. 

General Couuins. Again, I do not know the source of the news story. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, Mr. Scrivner is not vouching for the ac- 
curacy of this news story. It we believed everything we read in the 
paper, we would be in a desperate situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just quoting the story as I saw it. And I 
think it is perfectly proper for me to raise the question. 

General Couuirns. Most assuredly, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the story is accurate, then it would represent a 
waste of money and a waste of time. 

General Cotuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There has been some hesitancy sometimes on the 
part of military witnesses before this committee to make statements 
to members of this committee; they want to go off the record for 
various and sundry reasons. A good deal of that does not hold water 
with us, because there has never been any leak out of this committee. 
As a matter of fact we are criticized day after day by the commen- 
tators and the press because we will not say anything; at least I know 
Tam. And we are criticized because we will not talk when they know 
that we know some things that they would like to know. 

Now, with reference to this story, I do not think it was entirely a 
figment of the imagination of the reporter, because my experience has 
been that the AP on the whole employ reliable men. Somebody, 
somewhere in the Military Establishment must have given out this 
statement that they would be returned. That is within your province, 
General? 

General Coxtiiys. I will certainly have it run down and answered. 

Mr. Manon. General, will you insert in the record in connection 
with this discussion the facts with respect to this matter? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That will clear up the whole thing. 

General Coins. Since we are discussing it now, I would like to 
tell you the reason why we have set up this. training center out there 
at the Schofield Barracks. 1 think a good many members of this com- 
mittee have seen the facilities that we have out there. They were not 
being used, because we had taken the Fifth Regimental Combat Team 
out of there and sent it to Korea. The question came up whether it 
would be necessary to open another training center at home, the 
cost of which would have been tremendous. By making the people 
out in Hawaii who are doing logistical support work “‘double in brass” 
and do training in addition to their other duties, we were able to set 
up an establishment out there with a very slight increase in overhead. 
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Now, this is not my answer to your question; I will supply a full 
answer to that. But I can see where it might even save money to 
send some men out there, even though some of them might have to 
be returned to the United States—specialists, people of that kind. 
We might save money by sending them out to Hawaii, because we 
have this wonderful establishment out there. It is a marvelous place 
to train troops, one of the best in the whole world, in my personal 
judgment. It was not being fully used and I can assure you that 
the personnel out there are going to be working double time, prac- 
tically, the trainers who are largely from the garrison already there. 
General Aurand personally went into this and he was the one who 
made the suggestion. So it is possible that some of these men may 
be returned to the United States at some time, but the ultimate cost 
to the Government would be less than if we had not sent them out 
there. 

Mr. Scrivner. | was not criticising it from the standpoint of logic 
because, if you are going to be sending troops west, perhaps this 
would be the best way to do it because they would be there and 
trained. 

General Cotuins. And on the way. 

Mr. Scrivner. And perhaps you have made them more imme- 
diately available by 2 or 3 weeks, in some cases; and in some instances 
perhaps by a full month. 

General Couurns. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once they have had the training, they could move 
on progressively. With that I had no fault. But with the statement 
that they were to be returned, | did find a great deal of fault. 

Genera} Couns. You are dead right, and in no sense do I challenge 
the validity of your question. We shall supply a complete answer 
on it. 

(The following information was supplied for the record:) 

The Army has just established an auxiliary training center at Schofield Barracks 
primarily to utilize the excellent training facilities in Hawaii made vacant by the 
departure of the fifth regimental combat team. About 5,000 men are being sent 
to Schofield Barracks from the mainland for training. This training center will 
operate like its counterparts on the mainland and its graduates will be assigned 
against world-wide requirements as they exist at the time the individuals complete 
their training. It is likely that the majority of these men will be assigned to the 
Far East command, A few specialists may be assigned to other theaters. 


TANK PRODUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to ask a question based on a phrase in 
your statement, namely, that the production by the Cadillac Co., of 
tanks, had been obtained—that is, the tanks had come off the line 
about 3 months faster than had been estimated. Would it be a fair 
supposition to add to that, that through some increased efficiency, 
the price of the individual tank would be brought down? 

General Rexeper. Unfortunately, sir, it is up. That is precisely 
why we are asking for an additional $90 million, to cover the price 
which is higher than we had anticipated it would be. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question? 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 
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Mr. Taser. I do not understand why it is necessary for the Army 
to announce to the press—this was in the paper either Friday or 
Saturday—that you had cut down on the rate of production of your 
tanks because your money was out. The fact that the money was 
out was certainly not due to anything that this committee had done, 
because we had given you all the money you asked for. I do not 
understand why such an announcement as that should be planted on 
the eve of our starting hearings. It does not look right. 

General Couuins. We certainly made no official announcement 
that I know of. 

ew Taser. How could they get that if somebody did not tell 
them? 

General ReeperR. Sometimes the manufacturers are told to cut 
back, and it might come from there. 

Mr. Manon. That is what happens; manufacturers talk about it 
all the time. 

Mr. Taser. That is part of their game? 

Mr. Manon. That is part of their game; it is part of the chamber 
of commerce activity. They probably want more business. 

General Cotuirns. Of course, sometimes it actually does cause a 
certain reduction in personnel. 

Mr. Manon, Surely. 

General Co.turns. Which would soon get out. I do not know the 
particular facts in this case, but I know that we did not give out any 
release on it, so far as the Department is concerned. 

General Reever. I think m no major case would there be any 
reduction in personnel, because we are still on the upswing of the 
program. 

Mr. Taser. When did you tell the manufacturers that first? 

General Cotuins. That would vary with each contractor. 

General Reeprr. A week ago last Thursday we told the Chiefs 
of the Technical Services that they must get the word out to their 
manufacturers as to the reduced rate that they would want to produce. 
That has been going out to the individuals for about 10 days or more. 
Friday would be about 8 days after that directive was issued to the 
procuring services, 

Mr. Taser. This article was in one of the Washington papers. 

General Couurns. I would be happy to run it down and see what 
we can learn. 

Mr. Taser. It was in one of these local papers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that mean a slowdown below what the plants 
could do, below what we were told was a studied preduction rate? 

General Reever. Below what they could do. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it does not actually indicate a slow- 
down under this production program which we were told in December 
was a logically determined curve? 

General Reever. Yes, sir; it is a slowdown below that. For ex- 
ample, the American Locomotive Co., which can produce 250 tanks 
a month when they get into swing, have yet to turn out their first tank. 
But they will only go to 150. That means a little over one shift 
instead of two full shifts. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. Scrivner. I yield. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Would or would not those instructions going out to 
your producers give them an opportunity to do away with the over- 
time that here elves has prevailed under your expediting requirements? 

General Reever. It would, where they have been producing at 
that rate. But take the medium tank, for example. Except for the 
Detroit Arsenal, there is no production. The others are just coming 
in. American Locomotive would be the first one to turn out tanks, 
Chrysler a little after, and Ford and Fisher will not turn out any 
tanks for a year or so. There is no overtime involved there. 

Mr. SHepparp. Of course, there would not be where you have no 
production. But where you have had production and they have 
had overtime, and you have issued a slowdown—you have to some 
extent? 

General Reever. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. I understood that there were four orders for slow- 
down that went out; is that correct? 

General Reeprer. There was a general order to stay within their 
money. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just a minute. This is a rather interesting situa- 
tion. Am I to interpret from that that the military is leaving it to 
the discretion of the contractor to stay within his funds? 

General Reever. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpb. And spend it as he sees fit within the scope of those 
funds? 

General ReEper. No, sir. 

General Coturns. He is talking of instructions that went out to the 
Technical Services. 

General Reever. Instructions that went to the Chiefs of the 
Technical Services to stay within their funds. That includes this 
supplemental. 

ReEpDvctTion IN OvertTIME Pay 


Mr. SuepparpD. Then is it reasonable to assume, gentlemen, that 
this slow-down order, when it gets to the contractors, would have the 
tendency to obviate any payment for overtime, time and a half, or 
double time? 

General Rerper. Oh, it should, yes; definitely. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do we know whether or not it is actually doing 
that? 

General Reever. No; we go at a contractor’s books and we redeter- 
mine the price. 

Mr. Suepparp. The reason I am rather high lighting that point, 
General, is predicated upon the fact that from some of the interroga- 
tion of members of the committee I think it is rather self-evident that 
the committee has somewhat interested itself in the time-and-a-half 
and double-time aspect, and it occurs to me, the matter requires 
some attention. 

General Reever. Right, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the only reason I am discussing it. 

General Reever. There are two types of contracts. There is the 
cost plus a fixed fee, which we do not like and use as little as possible, 
which permits a great deal of that overtime. Where there is an 
agreed price, however, it is the contractor’s funeral, to a great extent, 
so that he does not run up his overtime. He has negotiated a price 
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based upon normal labor and, if he elects to use excessive overtime, 
that is very apt to come out of his pocket when the Army Audit 
Agency goes in. 

Mr. Taser. Which sytem is used for these tank contracts? 

General Reeper. They are negotiated against-a fixed price. 

Mr. Taser. A fixed price. 

General Reever. They are not cost plus a fixed fee. Because of 
the uncertainties which attend the thing, where a company has never 
produced an item such as a tank—such as American Locomotive; 
though they made them during the last war, they have not made this 
model—they have great uncertainties as to the cost of their raw ma- 
terials. There is an inflationary trend. They do not know which 
way labor is going to jump. Are we going to get two more rounds of 
wage increases? They tend to set the price higher than they need. 

ur protection against that, of course, is the price redetermination. 
Sometimes I think we are getting stuck with some overtime. We 
never were able to beat it during the last war. 

We are very short of clothing. I guess you heard that. We are 
trying to get clothing. When you attempt to operate, as we did during 
the last war, a full week in the clothing industry, all absenteeism 
occurred Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
That was because the time was straight time. However, they all 
turned up to work over the week end at time and a half and double 
time. Maybe they only got in 40 or 50 hours a week, yet they were 
paid for considerably more. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you mean to tell me that when you are issuing 
a contract with any contractor you are not in a position to dictate 
policy under which production is to emanate from that contract? 

General Rereper. Yes, sir; you are in considerable degree, by the 
schedule which you ask of him for delivery. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, had you written into that contract 
that there would be no time occupied under that contract on a time- 
and-a-half and double-time premise it would have obviated the 
absenteeism arbitrarily and automatically. 

General Reeper. We do put clauses in. In fact, it covers a great 
deal involved in that. 

Mr. SHepparp. I will say this much: Apparently, from the request 
we find here for expediting production of $40 million it is going to be a 
rather successful operation. 

General Coturns. That is not going into overtime and time and a 
half. 

Mr. SHepparp. I know we are on a policy level now, so I will not 
go into the details. 

General Cotuins. That is factually the case, sir. That has nothing 
to do with overtime. That has to do with the question of furnishing 
necessary tools which the manufacturer would not buy for his normal 
production, and rehabilitation of plants that the Government owns in 
order to get ready for production. That is what that is. 

Mr. Manon. | am glad you mentioned this overtime problem, be- 
cause [ am sure that there are going to be other examples where people 
do not work on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday and make far more 
than they would have, working during the normal week, by working 
over the week end. That abuse of the taxpayer is not right, and I 
hope that we shall find ways to prevent it. We shall undertake to 
do so. 
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I believe we could let you go now, General Collins. 
very much. 
General Couns. Thank you, sir. 


Thank you 


LIBERATION OF SOUTH KOREA 


Mr. Srxxes. Mr. Chairman, before General Collins leaves I would 
like for the record to show one note of optimism from this side of the 
table about the present situation in Korea. Even though we may be 
approaching a stalemate in Korea the fact is, relative to General 
Ridgway and his people, that they have done an outstanding job of 
liberating South Korea, which is what we started out to do in the 
beginning. We have lost men doing it, but we have not lost as many 
men doing it as we would have lost had we been thrown out of Korea. 
I believe the last time we met with you, General Collins, there was 
considerable doubt as to whether we would be able to stay in Korea 
at all or not. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General Decker. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL DECKER 


General Decker. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am here today to 
present to you estimates for the Department of the Army’s third 
supplemental budget for fiscal year 1951. These estimates total 
$2,850,869,000; this amount is for the purpose of financing essential 
Department of the Army requirements during the remainder of the 
current fiscal year. 

We stated when we appeared before you on the 9th of last December 
that the funds we were requesting were inadequate in the light of the 
Chinese Communist participation in the Korean conflict. Your 
favorable consideration at that time of our proposal that the second 
supplemental budget be accepted as an interim measure assured our 
ability to get on with the very serious problems of checking and 
countering the heavy Chinese Communist pressure, while at the same 
time moving toward an increased state or readiness which appeared 
to be mandatory under the conditions then existing. An improved 
state of readiness appears to be no less essential to our national security 
at this time than it did then. There has been no recent improvement 
in international relations and no deterioration of the potentialities 
of possible enemies that is of sufficient substance to justify a lessening 
of the urgency with which we must work toward placing ourselves in 
readiness to support our international obligations, as well as the 
immediate security of the United States. 

We recognize that, insofar as it is possible and practicable, the defi- 
ciency program for the remainder of this fiscal vear must not include 
substantial increments of the programs which will be contained in our 
fiscal year 1952 estimates, which we expect to present to you in the 
near future. We feel, however, that most of our programs are con- 
tinuing ones which, while they may differ from year to year in the 
degree of accomplishment, must be carried on. In keeping with the 
guidance under which these estimates have been prepared, we have, 
in general, limited our requests to: 

(a) Funds to provide for anticipated deficiencies in military per- 
sonnel and related maintenance and operation costs generated by 
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increases in the strength of the Army since preparation of the esti- 
— on which the second supplemental appropriation act was based, 
an 

(6) Continuation, in limited degree only, of production already 
scheduled. The procurement funds requested in this appropriation 
are the minimum essential for financing the base for the limited pro- 
duction of the most critical long lead-time items; for executing final 
contracts in the amounts committed by letter orders on which we have 
been able to make only a “down payment” with the funds now avail- 
able for obligation; for meeting the deficit caused by committing other 
funds to complete the procurement of items, where the amount previ- 
ously appropriated has been inadequate due to rising prices; and for 
meeting continued demands for additional supplies for Korea. 

The smount of $2,851,000,000 we are requesting is to finance mili- 
tary personnel costs of approximately $623 million, operation and 
maintenance costs approximating $637 million, and major procure- 
ment and production costs of $1,591,000,000. 

In terms of requirements by Army appropriation, and as indicated 
on this chart, there are included in this estimate $145,425,000 for 
finance service; $556,789,000 for quartermaster service; $105,780,000 
for transportation service; $175,231,000 for the signal service; 
$19,330,000 for the Medical and Hospital Department; $248,252,000 
for engineer service; $898,588,000 for ordnance service and supplies; 
$200,000 for maintenance and operation of the United States Military 
Academy; $1,274,000 for contingent expenses; and $400,000,000 for 
the provision of production facilities. I shall point out the more 
important requirements in each appropriation. 


FINANCE SERVICE 


For the finance service, Army, appropriation the $145,425,000 
requested is to finance the pay and allowances required by the aug- 
mented military strength, for travel and transportation incident to the 
training and deployment of this strength increase, and to take care 
of the additional administrative workload of the Finance Corps. 

The strength provided by this supplemental will be 105,000 man- 
years greater than that provided in the second supplemental. The 
end strength provided by that supplemental was 1,263,000 as compared 
to 1,552,000 in this supplemental. 

The increase in military pay requirements is in both officer and 
enlisted categories; the increase has been offset by anticipated savings, 
approximating $11.6 million, in funds previously appropriated for 
pay and allowances of nurses and warrant officers and for reenlistment 
allowances. 

The additional funds requested for civilians in this appropriation 
provide principally for headquarters and finance personnel required 
by reason of the increased workload at existing installations, for the 
staffing of new or reactivated stations, and for the additional replace- 
ment by civilians of approximately 3,400 military personnel. 


QUARTERMASTER SERVICE 


The quartermaster service, Army, supplemental request of 
$856,789,000 covers all quartermaster activities but is principally for 
subsistence, clothing and equipage, and regular supplies. In the 
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subsistence subappropriation, $231,750,000 is requested to provide for 
the purchase of additional rations for the increase in Army strength; 
necessary increases in stock levels to support them; to compensate 
for an increase in the price of food since preparation of the second 
supplemental estimate; for increase in the Korean combat pipeline 
based on field experience; and for purchase of meals for an increased 
number of applicants for enlistment in the Army and the Air Force 
and for rations for additional personnel on recruiting duty. 

The amount of $558,597 ,000 requested in the clothing and equipage 
subappropriation is to provide funds necessary for initial issue and 
replacement of clothing and equipage for the increased strength of 
the Army; to cover price increases of approximately 28 percent on 
purchases since the submission of estimates for the second supple- 
mental appropriation; and for additional pipeline to support the 
increased number of troops, as well as increased issues of clothing 
and equipage, in combat areas. 

A total of $63,631,000 additional is needed in the subappropriation, 
regular supplies of the Army. This amount is for the purchase of 
supplies, equipment, liquid fuel and lubricants, and packing and 
crating materials. The additional funds are needed because of the 
increase in Army strength and to cover price increases on purchases 
since submission of the second supplemental budget. These funds 
will provide for a partial supply of the increased strength, and for 
price increases which range from approximately 4 percent in gasoline 
and other fuels to approximately 17 percent for field and garrison mess 
equipment, sanitary supplies, and other regular supplies. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


For the transportation service, Army appropriation, an additional 
sum of $105,780,000 is needed. Included in this amount is $85,780,000 
for maintenance and operation activities and $20 million for major 
procurement. Contained in the maintenance and operation estimates 
are $76.4 million for increased ocean-transportation costs, based on an 
over-all increase in the ocean-lift forecast for the remainder of the 
fiscal year $1.9 million for repairing floating equipment now in the 
reserve fleet, to meet the needs of the expanded Army, and $7.5 
million for lease of Japanese rolling stock required in the movement of 
troops and cargo in support of the Korean operation. The $20 million 
requested for procurement is to finance rolling stock for the Korean 
operation and includes locomotives and some miscellaneous items of 
marine equipment. Also included are locomotives and flat cars 
required for Transportation Corps operations. 


SIGNAL SERVICE 


Of the signal service of the Army estimate, totaling $175,231,000, 
$170,731 000 i is for procurement. The equipment for which funds are 
requested are combat-type communications items required for the 
augmented active Army. In general, the items are either already on 
contract or some additional units must be procured against our over-all 
requirements in order to continue production lines in operation. 

The $19,330,000 required for the Medical and Hospital Depart- 
ment, Army, appropriation is all for increased costs of maintenance 
and operation. Included in these costs are $3.3 million for normal 
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replacement and consumption of standard medical material, $10.4 
million for equipment at newly activated or expanded medical installa- 
tions, $7 million for initial issue of medical material to newly activated 
units, $1.9 million for nonstandard medical supplies and equipment, 
$2 million for an approximate 38 percent increase in examination of 
enlistees and inductees at recruiting stations, $6 million for an approxi- 
mate 59 percent increase in average patient load in station hospitals, 
and $152,000 for increased procurement and stock control activities 
in the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency and the Require- 
ments and Stock Control Branch of the Surgeon General’s office. 
These increases are partly offset by savings in operation of medical 
centers and general hospitals, because of a shift of patient load from 
general hospitals to station hospitals; reduction in costs of blood- 
plasma stockpiling and miscellaneous programs (the reduction in 
blood-plasma stockpiling is a deferment and results from reduced 
availability of raw blood for processing—the Red Cross has not been 
able to get as many people to donate as they hoped); decrease in 
workload at medical branch depots due to delay in the receipts from 
new procurement; and a deferment in planned utilization of consul- 
tants and other personnel in education and training activities of the 
Medical Service. 
ENGINEER SERVICE 


The engineer service, Army, supplemental requirement of $248,- 
252,000 includes $147 million for maintenance and operation activities 
and $101,186,000 for major procurement. The procurement funds 
needed are for Engineer items of equipment and supplies for support 
of troops of the active Army, for additional equipment to bring active 
Army units to authorized strength, for organizational equipment for 
new units, for financing the limited production of the most critical 
long lead-time items, and for local procurement of Engineer supplies 
in the Far East Command in support of the Korean operation. The 
procurement includes $3.7 million for Engineer vehicles, $72.5 million 
for construction and bridging equipment, and $25 million for con- 
current spare parts to be provided with end items already procured 
or included in this estimate. 

Contained in the supplemental requirements for maintenance and 
operation are $102 million for rehabilitation of troop housing, site 
facilities and support installations necessary for the increased military 
strength; $5 million for Army Map Service activities; $125,000 for 
increase in activities at the Engineer School due to a 26-percent 
increase in the resident student load; and $39.8 million for mainte- 
nance and operating supplies and equipment, the major portion of 
which is for local procurement in the Far East Command and to meet 
Far East Command emergency requisitions on the zone of the interior. 

We have requested nothing in this supplemental estimate for public 
works construction. While we have an urgent need for construction 
of facilities in connection with the further expansion of the Army, 
we consider that the relative urgency of such construction is less than 
that of the items we have included. 


ORDNANCE 


The $898,588,000 required for the appropriation “Ordnance service 
and supplies, Army,’’ is all for procurement of major items of equip- 
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ment. Included in this total is $387 million for procurement of ammu- 
nition, $8 million for procurement of artillery, $459,848,000 for pro- 
curement of tanks and combat vehicles, and $43,740,000 for procure- 
ment of Army aircraft. 

The $43,740,000 requested for Army aircraft is to complete the 
financing of procurement of L-19 aircraft and H-13 and H-23 heli- 
copters; the Air Force has executed contracts for these aircraft and 
production has already been initiated. 

1-19 aircraft have been in operation in Korea for over a month; 
initial reports indicate they are far superior to the older L—4, L-5, and 
L-16 models. Facilities provided in the L-19 include integrated 
communications between Infantry, Armor, Artillery, and Air Force 
elements; far better coordination in air-ground eperations is thereby 
insured. 

The H-13 and H-23 helicopters have also proved their worth in 
actual combat. Their employment includes uses for aeriai evacuation, 
reconnaissance, wire laying, survey, and aerial resupply. Their use as 
aerial evacuation vehicles has proven particularly valuable in Korea; 
the saving of many lives is attributed to the rapidity with which 
seriously wounded patients have been moved to hospitals where they 
could receive the necessary surgical attention. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The amount of $200,000, is requested for the appropriation “Mainte- 
nance and operation, United States Military Academy”. This amount 
includes $98,000 to cover deficiencies due to increased costs of supplies 
and materials and $102,000 for increased personnel costs. The price 
increases are based on factual data and represent for the items to be 
purchased the difference between current prices and the prices existing 
in the spring of 1950, when the basic 1951 estimates of the Military 
Academy were being processed. The only supplemental funds appro- 
priated to the Military Academy during the current fiscal year have 
been for the financing of replacement of military personnel by 
civilians. 

The funds required are necessary to provide for preparation of areas 
for summer training; to prevent further reduction of the already seri- 
ously depleted supply level in fuel oil and supplies; and to prevent 
complete loss to adjacent industrial areas of a labor pool required for 
annual recurring seasonal employment during the period April 15 to 
October 31, 1951. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES 


In the appropriation ‘Contingent expenses, Department of the 
Army,’ a supplemental amount of $1,274,000 is recommended. In this 
amount are included $85,000 for communication services, $302,000 
for supplies and materials, and $887,000 for equipment. The amounts 
requested are supported by a projection of the current obligation rate. 
In order to hold the deficiency to a minimum, stock purchases during 
the fourth quarter have been eliminated, and planned replacement of 
typewriters and office machines has been deferred. 
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EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 


For the appropriation ‘Expediting production” a supplemental 
amount of $400 million is requested. In order to manufacture the 
tanks, combat vehicles, small arms, artillery, ammunition, and other 
ordnance required for our national defense program, we must have 
manufacturing plants capable of producing the units. Since the vol- 
ume production of these items and of their component parts is a war- 
time industry, sufficient peacetime or readily convertible facilities for 
their manufacture are extremely limited in number and, in the main, 
are generally nonexistent. Some World War II plants were held in 
reserve, or stand-by condition, after cessation of hostilities and are 
today being used. However, due to years of inactivity and stand-by, 
it is necessary to rehabilitate and renovate many of these plants before 
they can be put into actual operation. In addition, due to design 
changes in the basic ordnance items produced or because of newer 
models or processes, production lines must be changed and equipment 
and machine tools purchased. In those cases where no commercial 
counterpart or Government facilities exist for the production of a 
special item or type of weapon, buildings must be erected and equipped 
with machine tools and equipment of a specialized type. To expedite 
and make possible the production of equipment and supplies for 
emergency national defense purposes, funds for the provision of pro- 
duction facilities have been made available in the past, and are now 
required for continued operations. These funds are absolutely essen- 
tial for the procurement of equipment and supplies, for the expansion 
of existing facilities, for the erection of additional structures and for the 
furnishing of Government-owned facilities and privately owned plants 
as necessary in expediting production for military purposes. 

In conclusion, and as stated by the Chief of Staff, I emphasize that 
the total of $2,851,000,000 included in the Department of the Army’s 
third supplemental budget, represents the minimum amount that is 
considered essential for financing necessary Army activities during 
the remainder of the fiscal year. The expansion of troop strength 
and supporting programs, which created the need for additional funds, 
was initiated, as you know, while the second supplemental budget 
was still under consideration. We have so limited this request that 
the only programs we shall be able to carry out are those that we have 
already started. 

Representatives of the General Staff are here with me to give in- 
formation on any phase of the over-all program which you desire to 
examine. Members of the technical services and other estimating 
agencies are prepared to discuss their requests in detail, if you so de- 
sire. Thank you. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Decker. That is a good state- 
ment. 

I take it that it is your well-considered opinion that regardless of 
what we may do with your request for appropriations for fiscal year 
1952 the requirements outlined in this program would still be neces- 
sary? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; I consider that that is the case, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS AND ExpENpDITURES, 1951 


Mr. Manon. At this point we will insert the table submitted to us 
entitled “Status of Fiscal Year Military Functions Appropriation’’: 
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Price INCREASES 


Mr. Manon. The price increase problem has given us all concern. 
Many things have contributed to it. 

In clothing and equipage you approximate an increase of 28 percent 
since fighting began in Korea, I believe. Do you have an over-all 
estimate of the increase in Army costs which has come about since 
the fighting started in Korea last June, or some appropriate date? 

General Decker. That would have to be worked up on the basis 
of different types of items. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Decker. Price increases vary widely even in a certain 
category of items. In quartermaster items, whereas the price of 
blankets has increased 105 percent since the preparation of the second 
supplemental budget for this year, duffel bags increased only 11 per- 
cent. There are wide variations in the amounts prices have increased. 
I do not have a general statement to indicate over-all increases. 

General Rerper. [ think we can total up very easily in excess of a 
billion dollars. 

Mr. Manon. In excess of a billion dollars in increase? That is 
out of a total expenditure of how much? 

General Reeprer. About $16 billion. 

General Decker. If this supplemental is approved it would give 
the Army a total of $19.2 billion. 

Mr. Manon. That would be a much smaller increase than I had 
anticipated. 

Mr. SHepparD. Wait a minute. Let us get this figure straight. 
The answer you gave might pertain to this particular situation, but 
certainly that amount of money could not pertain to the entire 
supplementals we have had. 

General Reeper. You must take out of this $16 billion or $19 
billion all the money you pay out for salaries, both military and 
civilian, and so forth. When you get down to the actual buying of 
material a billion dollars represents a much larger increase. 

Mr. Suepparb. That is right. 

General Rereper. That billion was an inside figure. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. If you have some select figures I wish you 
would give them to us. In other words, approximately what has 
been the increase in most ordnance items, such as ammunition and 
tanks and weapons and things of that kind? 

General Decxerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Then in the field of clothing and equipage you have 
already given that information, but give us a fairly good basis for 
understanding. 

General Decker. I will insert that in the record, sir, if that is 
satisfactory. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Prices of selected items in fiscal year 1951 third supplemental budget request compared 
with pre-Korea prices 





1041, average.............. 88.3) 113.2) 117. 5) 109.2) 105 94.5) 123.9 
1942, average.___.- ....-| 78.0! 128.1) 141.5] 114.6) 110 114.8) 124.5 
1943, average.........-....| 74.8) 133.7) 151.4) 119.7; 110 .9) 118.9) 124.2 
1044, average........... 74.2) 134.9) 149.0) 122.4) 110. .3) 117 1| 124.2 
1945, average..........- 72.9) 137.2) 150. 9} 121.6 110. ¢ 5} 1k 5.3) 112.6) 124.2 
* 1946, average..............| 63.7 157.1, 185. 7| 129.3) 122.4) 115.1) 146.5) 133.4) 113.0) 124.2 
1947, average _.....--| 50.7} 197.3) 239.6 172.8) 153.6) 139.6] 198.6) 167.5! 108.5! 118.8 
1948, average.............-| 46.7] 214.1) 254. 4| 233.9) 173.3) 161.9) 220.0) 178.6) 110. 6 120.7 
1949, average___. See 49.7; 201.0) 229.5 214.9) 180.3) 173.0) 213.6) 156.1) 107.3) 121.5 
1950, average 2____ .---| 47.7} 209.5) 235.9) ¢ 218.2) 183.9) 178.8} 227.6) 161.4 121.5] 228.2 
1951, January *............ 42.9) 233.6) 258.9) 2 228. 198.5 193.7) 249.9) 190.0) 141.3] 398.9 
1951, February ?__..___- 42.0) 238.1) 266.6) 2 228.7) 199.0) 193.6) 252.0) 193.7} 141.3] 396.0 





































| igtt Third enpole: 
re-Korea | mental, fise: 
Item price year 1951 
price 
| 

SSE REE LEE LOT AIL EROS SORTER _...| $51,793.00 | $68, 000. 00 
NEB G88 RE he Cea BN Ses i ae Aas Te ee | 10, 188. 00 13, 900. 00 
Aircraft, 2 place, fixed wing, SSS ly tie ee eit 12, 000. 00 13, 800. 00 
pos A pe oR ee Se a ee | 65. 00 95. 00 
AN/MRC-2 (mobile pate tenn ttatien) 03. css... Roach cen ecss 335. 20, 033. 00 48, 125 00 
AN/TRC-11 (4 channel forward area radio re aoa) - AR Ae Ais Myth 3, 967. 00 7, 673. 00 
SINE aac aap avo skgentbincaskybbeck ehh a Speke RA Ses cca k See 149. 00 165. 00 
| ORAL ao CRS) EE ee aes ea Oe ceeerae a ee Wes 2. 64 3. 65 
Ce Le era Sh ee eee a ee 2B 1.17 2.08 
Ne eas ncecbegh aedeagus pudinnnodorntbetpics 8.11 16. 00 
ii EE nh kta pI ai 3 a aia A he nea 6.47 | 11.63 
Ae RETEST RRR SG NSE Se Mane ec, Coley ie SL 4.43 | 7. 50 
i a ES I ER ER I LEER sae CS Ae ae | 1.55 | 4.15 
I a ea ht ee ee a ee ee | 1.15 | 2. 25 
I a a i ee ie le gi ee a te | 16.99 | 24. 40 
Rg I a a os a odin cn alts Sadr cmp asin Ghdaes Sete gelsolin nai 7.883 13. 42 
Genk memaiertiag 8st et i ete eras atu ege res | 4.87 5.35 
pS STILE TEESE NAG HSE NE io 10. 40 15.01 
SARL ae a aa a MR of iE LD SSE Sa ae ee | 2.30 | 4. 25 





Norte.-—Modifications in design continually occur as improvements are made which also account for 
fluctuations in prices of items. M-47 tank was not on procurement prior to Korea so no comparison exists 
for that item. 


Indexes of wholesale prices, by selected groups and subgroups of commodities— 
Commodities 


[1939= 100] 











ifs je |e Ps gon 
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Date les] £ | 23| Ee =| 5 
|°E| © | SkI_E 5 ° 
lee! = | £6) 36 2 | 
is |} #is {s a 
}R | & | | 4 e | & 
1939, average............ | 100.0, 100.0 100. 0) 100.0) 100 100 0 100.0 
1940, average.._.__.._.____} 98.1] 101.9) 101.3) 95.8) 101 88.1) 111.6 











| 
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1 This is a subgroup within the metal and metal products group. 
2 Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Price Information Section, 


Mr. Manon. Are there any general questions? 
Mr. ‘Taser. Yes. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 
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SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Taser. The increase shown here is $231 million. How much 
is the average personnel increase there? On what basis did you 
present the figure of $680 million? 

Your end strength figure was supposed to be 1,447,000. What was 
the average figure? 

General Decker. Mr. Taber, I worked that out on the basis of 
all the items included in categories 1 and 2, which would be subsistence, 
clothing, and everything like that, for the original per capita cost for 
the 982,000 man-years. It came out $5,780 per man. 

Mr. Taser. Prior to this time we have made available to you on 
subsistence $680 million. That was based on an average of how 
many men? 

General Decker. 982,000 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. On what is the present estimate based? 

General Decker. The present man-years is 1,089,000. 

Mr. Taper. That means an increase on the average of 107,000. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. To get an end strength addition of 105,000. Maybe 
that is right; I do not know. It does not seem so. 

You have an increased over-all cost of 35 percent to cover a 10- 
percent increase in personnel. It may be that is right, but it sort of 
makes one wonder. 

General Decker. Actually, a great deal of the money in this sup- 
plemental estimate, Mr. Taber, is to make up for a deficiency which 
has been generated in trying to support the numbers included through- 
out the second supplemental because of the increase in prices. 

Mr. Taser. Even so, that represents an increase in prices involving 
20 percent, anyway. 

General Decker. There is one item in this subsistence that dis- 
torts the picture. That is $101 million for combat rations which are 
to be used in Korea, and some of which will go in reserve, and which 
are not capable of being related exactly to the number of individuals 
to be subsisted. It distorts the picture in the third supplemental 
somewhat to have that amount of money there for that one particular 
item. 

Mr. Taser. You had those combat rations when you were up here 
in December. 

General Decker. These are additional combat rations, sir, and are 
not related directly to the number of people in the budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Taser. Surely. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are you not actually supplying rations not only 
to the South Korean Army but to the civilians in the area as well? 

General Decker. We are feeding them and doing everything we 
can to prevent disease and unrest behind our lines. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if you take the number of American 
military bodies and you arrive at the total requirement there is a 
ficititious figure in here, because there is an overage to some degree 
that goes to the South Korean personnel that you are not including 
in the personnel? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. But whom you are including here. To whatever 
degree that pertains it is over and above; is it not? 
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General Decker. Yes, sir; it is. 
Mr. Taser. I wish to call your attention right there to the last 
item on the expenditure and commitments sheet, for civilian relief in 
Korea, where it is perfectly apparent that there was $35 million left 
uncommitted when this table was made up, or better than two-thirds 
of what was originally provided, so that they would be able to use that 
money for whatever they had to do for the civilian population. That 
would be available for that purpose. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. So that could not affect this subsistence with the 
troops? 

General Reeper. If I may just take that question for a minute, 
going back to the $680 million, based on 982,000 man-years, that 
comes out to about $700 per man year, roughly. The $231 million, 
after you deduct the $101 million, is for war reserve combat rations 
and not for the feeding of people in this fiscal year at all. You then 
have $810 million to feed 1,089,000 man-years, which is about $744 
a man-year, for a comparable figure with the price increase. I think 
the Quartermaster will bring that out with his more careful figuring. 
But after you take out the $101 million for war reserve combat 
rations, the two figures are very comparable. 


ORDNANCE SERVICE 


Mr. Taser. What about this increase in the Ordnance Service? 
You said that was all for equipment, practically, rather than for con- 
sumable supplies like munitions and things of that kind. 

General Rerprer. No. $387 million is for munitions. 

General Decker. There is $387 million in this budget for ammu- 
nition. I said it was all for hardware, | believe, including munitions. 

Mr. Taser. Did not we provide funds to the extent that it was 
contemplated those factories could take in orders at the time you 
were up here in December? 

General Decker. No, sir. We had a rather modest program before 
you at that time. As you recall, we considered it advisable at that 
time to let the second supplemental go through with what was in it, 
with the understanding that we would have to come back a little 
Jater on and ask you for money to continue programs we intended to 
implement at that time. ‘That is the position we are in now. The 
programs we started were considerably beyond those contemplated 
in the second supplemental. We took the money available in the 
second supplemental and spread it over a broader base to get this 
production base in being. Now we need another payment on it to 
keep going until you can really consider our program for 1952 in its 
entirety. 

What would happen if we did not get more money now is that in 
the future at some point, probably 6 or 8 months from now, some of 
our production facilities would have to shut down unless we put more 
money on the line now to keep them going. They have to put out 
orders for material and must put out orders to subcontractors to 
be in supplies they need to keep their production lines rolling 
along. 


Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 
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Unitrep States Miuitrary ACADEMY 


Mr. Scrivner. I will hold my questions until the various chiefs 
appear, except that I would like to ask who will be here to talk"about 
West Point. 

General Decker. Mr. Scrivner, I will have a representative here— 
probably the comptroller. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I wanted to say was that I do not understand 
that language 
to prevent complete loss to adjacent industrial areas of a labor pool for annual 
recurring seasonal employment during the period April 15 to October 31, 1951. 

General Decker. They will have a number of employees on the 
rolls that they have to have additional funds to keep. If they do not 
get additional money, they will have to make a reduction in force 
there of some permanent employees. 

Mr. Scrivner. That doesn’t answer my question about seasonal 
employees. If you do not have anything for them to do out of season, 
why keep them on the payroll just to hold them over? They could 
not be very skilled artisans. 

General Decker. They will lose employees, and they are perma- 
nent 

Mr. Scrivner. They cannot be permanent employees if it is sea- 
sonal employment. I did not write the language in this justification. 
I am just trying to read it and understand it. 

General Decker. I think those particular people you are talking 
about there are the ones they employ temporarily each year to rehabili- 
tate the summer camps and will also use this year to do some work in 
connection with storm damage which occurred up there in December. 

Mr. Scrtvner. They still would be seasonal employees and, if they 
are seasonal employees, they certainly cannot be very highly skilled 
personnel. 

General Decker. That is probably correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. One reason | ask is because I am going up there 
shortly, and I want to know. 

General Rexeper. | have been up there, and I suspected they were 
very strong for wanting to take on more people to do the work. 

Nir. Scrivner. That was my assumption, too. You want some 
grass cutting and weed cutting, but it does not amount to skilled 
employees to cause such concern as to pay them the year around in 
order to hold them. 

General Rexper. I do not think they even pay them the year 
around. 

Mr. Manon. Let us clarify that for the record. 

(Information requested is as follows:) 





Money for the support of 51.8 man-years of temporary hire was included under 
“Naintenance and operation, United States Military Academy,” in the basic 
fiscal year 1951 estimate to provide for the seasonal hire set forth on page 601. 

Due to local wage increases for ungraded personnel of about 10 cents per hour 
for which no funds had yet been provided, there now exists a shortage of $102,000, 
including tax contributions under Public Law 734 with which to pay the ungraded 
personnel necessary to maintain the various activities at West Point. 

This deficiency will result in lack of funds with which to pay the temporary 
employees necessary to open Camp Buckner, the summer training camp for 
cadets. The cadets move to summer camp about June 15, and it is essential 
that work of preparation for occupancy begin about May 1. 


General Reever. I think that can be clarified. 
Mr. Manon. Tomorrow we will resume our hearing at 10 o’clock 
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Tuespay, Arriz 10, 1951. 
Summary or Appropriations, 1951 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert the justifica- 
tion table entitled “Department of the Army, Summary by Appro- 
priations—First Supplemental Estimates for Military Functions, 
Fiscal Year 1951,” also the justification table entitled “Department 
of the Army, Presently Available, Revised and Estimated Third 
Supplemental, Fiscal Year 1951, Cost Category Summary,” and jus- 
tification table entitled “Department of the Army, Third Supple- 
mental Military Functions, Fiscal Year 1951, Distribution by Funce- 
tional Categories and Appropriation as Submitted to Congress March 
31, 1951.” 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


Summary by appropriation—Third supplemental estimates for military func tions, 
fiscal year 1951 





Fiscal year 1951 
































sas : Appropriated 
Ap ) ! » . . rv. ¢ 
Appropriation tit basic, first Third 
| supplemental | Tota! rewised | supp’emental 
and second estimate 
| supplem ental 
| 
po eisai evacnttinsaie psn 
: . | 
Contingencies of the Army___.-_._..___- $80, 978, 000 $80, 978, 000 0 
Special field exercixes.._.....-......--. eae | 5, 350, 000 | 5, 350, 000 0 
Inter-American relations..........._.__- : 432, 000 | 43 2,000 | 0 
EC a ae ea al | 2,517,980,000 | 2 . 663, 405, 000 | $145, 425, 000 
ey Oe See APU. caSenesahwinnndn --------| 2,335, 950,000 | 2, 443, 100, 000 | 107, 150, 000 
Travel of the Army_..__._...--. fia 23 a } 145, 000, 000 | 180, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
eGHee NO nn  veiie once cmc Se | 37, 0 30, 000 40, 305, 000 75, 000 
Quartermaster Service, Army .- bak a wo------| 2,433, 141, 436 3, 289, 920, 436 854, 7289, 000 
Welfare of enlisted men___ nee x 18, 436, 500 18, 92 7 500 500, 000 
Subsistence of the Army_. are ols . | 680, 543, 000 912, 293, 000 50, 000 
Regular supplies of the Army_____-- a ik 425, 477, 258 {89, 108, : 258 33, 631, 000 
Clothing and equipage adidas c aa * 138, 7 770, 365 1, 697, 3 5 558. 597, 009 
Incidental expenses.__...........-...-- ; | 169, 924, : 13 172, 235 , 000 
. _ . iis rae — - 
Tran: portation Service, Army.-..-_....-- | “97 1,183,000 | 1,076, 963, 090 1)5, 780, 000 
Signa! Service of the Army___..____-- | 972 100, 0 ) 1, 147,331, 000 175, 231, 000 
Alaska Communication System_......_____- isin | 11, 204, $20 Li, 204, 920 0 
Operation, maintenance, and improvement j 7, 187, 000 7, 187, 000 0 
Comers So on ee } 4,017, 920 1, 107, 920 0 
Medical and Hospital Department, Army -- | 3, 000 174, 563, 000 19, 230, 000 
Engineer Service, Army... e | i 2RO. 902 500 1, 588, 154, 500 3 8, 252, 000 
Military construction ; } 499, 970, S85 199. 970, 585 ft) 
Ordnance Service and Supplies, Army- | 6, 08%, 048, 000 6, 987, 626, 000 898, 588, 000 
Chemical Service, Army___- : 120, 253. 000 . 203, 000 
Army training Wha 2 14, 097, 000 14, 097, 090 0 
Mainte 1ance and operation, USMA . | 5, 185, 000 5, 385, 000 2003 000 
Army National Guard 256, 248, 009 256, 248, 000 0 
Organized Re Servi Corps ‘ 131, 931, 000 131, 981, 000 0 
Reserve Officers’ IN CHOU a can age~cancsoecacl 33, 900. 000 33, 900, 000 0 
Promotion of rifle practice__._............._.._.-- want 160, 000 169, 000 0 
Salaries, Department of Army-_.-- be an ax ciebn 57, 881, 622 57, 881, 622 0 
Contingent expenses, Department of Army EES HY? 26, 281, 000 27, 555, 000 1, 274, 004 
ste editing production DERE ame 7.0, 090, 000 1, 100, 000, O00 400, 000, OOO 
Civilian relief in Korea... CL NSD EE IS ON a : 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 006 0 
eS aes pat ee a EE ..---- 116, 422, 460, 063 | 19. 273, 329, 063 2, 850, 859, 000 





' Does not include $59,467,178 transferred from the ‘Emergency fund, OSD” appropriation in first supple- 
mental, Public Law 843. 


Source: Budget Division, OCA, Mar, 2°, 1951. 
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Presently available, revised and estimated third supplemental, fiscal year 1951, 
cost-category summary, as submitted to Congress, Mar. 31, 1951 




















Third supple- 
Presently Revised 
Cost category ; mental 
available estimate estimate 

I. Military personnel costs._................--.----- $3, 264, 321, 645 | $3, 887, 348, 230 $623, 026, 585 

(a) Pay and allowances. ._.............-.---- 2, 273, 978,900 | 2,377, 349, 650 103, 370, 750 

pe A io ot cit narcanapaginespecedes 648, 997, 502 3877, 595, 559 228, 598, 057 

(c) Individual clothing_-_.--............--.--- 194, 923, 859 458, 859, 341 263, 935, 482 
(d) Transportation—Permanent change of 

Da 0 Livcsat Gna cckeh whacacdakevess 117, 440, 000 144, 050, 000 26, 610, 000 

(e) Other military personnel activities___..-~- 28, 981, 384 29, 493, 680 12, 296 

II. Operation and maintenance. --............--.---- 4, 764, 878, 396 | 5,392, 715, 546 627, 837, 150 
(a) Troops and facilities (Army and Marine 

OEE ERD Re a aibhbdareaie's 1, 912, 918, 167 | 2, 045, 557, 024 132, 638, 857 

(b) Aircraft and facilities.....-...-.----_-. 4, 677, 800 IE Stcinciinwcundina cess 
(d) Armor, armament, ammunition, and 

related facilities 279, 405, 176 282, 201, 176 2, 796, 000 
(e) Service-wide facilities and depot supply 

NEY PEE are att SRT LE 2, O89, 316, 410 2, 531, 510, 569 442, 194, 159 

(f) Medical. pears 199, 477, 561 232, 190, 432 32, 712, 871 

(g) Service-wide administration. _-._-.__- : 141, 919, 855 146, 622, 918 4, 703, 063 

(h) Service-wide finance 29, 297, 441 31, 421, 882 2, 124, 441 


(i) Recruiting and general “service-wide 
SS oe nao cee new on wha awaits 


III. Major procurement and production costs-_ ------- 
Sy IIE, 5 ot 500.6 Ken cork tiled Petia nice telion 
(b) Ships and harbor craft_......._..-..-___- 
(c) Combat vehicles and artillery 
a ne ne dadace 
(e) Ammunition and guided missiles 
(f) Electronics and communications 
(g) Vehicles (noncombat) - - 
(h) Special training equipment 
(i) Railroad, construction, and 
handling equipment. _.._.......--- 
Expediting production _- -- 
Accelerating production 


materials- 


IV. Acquisition and construction of real pupenty oa 
V. Civilian components. .........-.--------- 

VI. Research and development-.--.--.---------- 

. Industrial mobilization _- - 

. Establishment-wide activities - - 


(c) Interservice and Deppetneny: wide anal 
ects... on ee: 
Wool re serve Se ae a eee ee 
Civilian relief in Korea. ..--.--- 
Prisoners of war ---- 


Net transiers.........-..--- 


Total appropriation or estimate - - - 


107,8 865, 986 


} 6, 521, 949, 291 | 


67, 284, 169 

' 50, 557, 930 
2, 248, 571, 915 
17, 359, 840 

1, 905, 904, 911 
596, 405, 198 
651, 241, 495 
23, 031, 624 





709, 000, 090 


499, 970, 


290, 606, 275 
150, 701, 038 
} 582, 893, 365 


| 163, 688, 402 


350, 000, 000 | 


50, 000, 00 
19, , 204, 963 


535, 876 | 
|__—75,075,813 | 


| 16,4 497, 


| 16, 422, 460, 063 


236, 592, 209 
25, 000, 000 | 


585 | 
422, 215, 281 | 


118, 533, 745 | 
“8,112, 454, 556 | 
111, 024, 169° 
58, 532, 930 
2,716, 419, 915 
17, 359, 840 

2, 292, 904, 911 
767, 136, 198 
654, 930, 218 
23, 031, 624 








| 

|, 351,114,751 

| 1, 100, 000, 000 
25, 900, 00 








422, 215, 281 | 
| 200, 606, 275 
|} 150, 701, 038 | 
692, 393, 365 
| 
} } 
! 


173, 188, 402 | 


19, 204, 963 | 
19, 348, 404, 876 j 
—75, 075, $13 |- 


19, 273, 320, 063 | 


~ 499, 970, 585 Re 


350, 000, 000 i-- 
50, 000, 000 | _- 


10, 667, 759 


E 500, 505, 265 265 





43, 740, 000 
2. 975, 000 
467, 848, 000 


114, 522, 542 
400, 000, 000 


9, , 500, 000 


9, 500, 000 


28 $50, 869, 000 


2 2. 850. RAO. ann 








ae 





A ahi rae ede 
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Third supplemental military functions, fiscal year 1951, distribution by functional 
category and appropriation as submitted to Congress, Mar. 31, 1951 











A eatin zona 















































, Military | Operation | Major pro- | Establish- 
Appropriation personnel | and main- |curement and) ment-wide Total 
costs tenance production | activities 
| 

Finance Service, Army--.-...-.......-. $132, 060, 000} $13, 365, 000 0 0} $145, 425, 000 
Pay of the Army___..-.....-.__-. 101, 750,000! 5, 400, 000 0) 0| 107, 150, 000 
Travel of the Army__.._-_......._- 30, 310, 000) 4, 690, 000 0 0 35, 000, 000 
Finance Service... -......-........ 0} 3, 275, 000 0 o} 3, 275, 000 
Quartermaster Service, Army --......- "490, 966, 585] 365, 822, 415| 0| 0| 856, 789, 000 
Welfare of enlisted men____-.--.--- 500, 000 0 0} 0! 500, 000 
Subsistence of the Army_.___._.._- 228, 598,057; 3, 151, 943 0; 0} 231, 750, 000 
Regular supplies of the Army-__.- 0} 63, 631, 000 0) 0} 43, 631, 000 
Clothing and equipage._____....__]| 261, 868, 528} 206, 728, 472 0 0} 558, 597, 000 
Incidental expenses_..........____- 0} 2, 311, 000 0) 0) 2, 311, 000 
Transportation Service, Army__._._._- ti 0 ~ 85, 780, 000 $20, 000, 000! 0) 105, 780, 000 
Signal Service of the Army-__.__- 0 0 170, 731,000} $4, 500,000} 175, 231, 000 

Medical and Hospital Department, 
| ERT hed, a : 0) 19, 330, 000 0) 0} 19, 330, 000 
Engineer service, Army. _________- : 0} 142,065, 735} 101, 186, 265) 5, 000,000) 248, 252, 000 
Ordnance service and supplies, Army_. 0) 0} 898, 588, 000) 0); 898, 588, 000 
Maintenance and operation, USMA_. 0| 200, 000 | | 0 200, 000 

Contingent expenses, Department of | 

ASS AginG Bee: 0} = 1,274, 000) 0} 0| 1, 274, 000 
Expediting production. __............_- 0; 0. 400, 000, 000) 0} 400, 000, 000 
TO EDIRS EELS Re eae ena 623, 026, 583 627, 837, 180) 1 1, 590, 505, 265! 2, 850, 869, 000 














Source: Budget Division, OCA, Mar. 29, 1951. 


FINANCE SERVICE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. E. M. FOSTER, CHIEF OF FINANCE 


MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION 
COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANPOWER BRANCH, 


BUDGET DIVISION 


Turspay, Aprin 10, 1951. 


W. K. MENEFEE, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, FINANCE ESTJMATES DIVISION 
LT. COL. D. S. DALEY, JR., MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION 


Pay or THE ARMY 


Summary of direct evligetions by eae 





Proj- 


ect Purpose of project 


No. 





Presently 
available 





Revised 
estimate 


Difference 
(third supple- 
ment) 





401 | Pay and allowances of officers 


404 | Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 


413 | Pay of civilian euiployees at military headquar- 


ters__ 
All other projects 


Total direct obligations 





$544, 400, 000 
1, 626, 000, 000 


61, 691, 633 
103, 075, 000 


$554, 050, 000 
1, 729, 670, 000 


67, 091, 633 | 


91, 505, 000 


2, 335, 166, 633, | 2, 442, 316, 633 





3 ie 
| 
| 
| 


$9, 650, 000 
103, 670, 000 
“glee 


5, 400, 000 
— 11, 570, 000 


107, 150, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by object 








































































































; ‘ Presently Revised Difference (3d 
Object class available estimate supplement) 
Total number of permanent positions. _..............--- 23, 356 29, 767 6, 411 
Average number of all employees. -__.........-....----- 20, 665 22, 652 1, 987 
O01 Personal service, military..............---.--------- "$2, 271, 794, 000 | $2, 373, 544, 000 $101, 750, 000 
01 Personal services, civilian........................... 61, 501, 500 h, 826, 5, 325, 000 
07 Other contractual services .-_................-..--.... 466, 000 PE inti omniioatae 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.........-----_- 75, 000 PE aiicccecupacnue an~ 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities___.............-- 105, 133 2 ae 
14 Interest REA EO os ie 1, 200, 000 * Sy ieee a 
15 Taxes and assessments... oul 25, 000 100, 000 75, 000 
een Cenene GeO... . os once cnew sie oan 2, 335, 166, 633 | 2, 442, 316, 633 107, 150, 000 
TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 
Summary of direct obligations by projects 
Ey . ; 9 | si ; iff 
Pro}- | Presently Revised Difference 
ect | Purpose of project on = (third supple- 
No. available estimate mental) 
lei anlacaammabict a 
431 Travel of individuals and organized units, per- 
manent change of station . $128, 000, 000 $158, 500, 000 $30, 500, 000 
432 Travel of individuals, other than permanent 
change of station. 9 12, 000, 000 13, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
439 | Temporary duty travel of individuals atte tending 
SE Se ae eee 5, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations...............--- 145, 000, 000 180, 000, 000 | 35, 000, 000 
Summary of direct obligations by object 
oe ites ne I : 
Sp | Presently Revised | Difference (3d 
Object class | available | estimate | supplement) 
OD Se ncn occ rcancswenssunushedilickindiabdiutbadook $113, 630,000 | $138, 549, 500 | $24, 919, 500 
03 «Tr ansportation of things ESA alt 28, 450, 000 37, 693, 500 9, 233, 500 
07 Other contractual services. ....................-.... | 2, 910, 000 | 3, 757, 000 | 847, 000 
Total direct obligations...............-..-.--.---- | 145, 000, 000 J 180, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
° _ ‘ 
FINANCE SERVICE 
Summary of direct obligations, by project 
Proj- P F oo Difference 
; ais resently Revised ; . 
cad Purpose of project available estimate en as 
481 | Field employees of the Finance Corps-_-_-__-_---- | $29, 312, 560 $32, 087, 560 $2, 775, 000 
486 | Miscellaneous financial activities...........---- 200, 000 700, 000 500, 000 
ee ee SEEN. ogc lccon wanasusac~cciee ----| 7, 503, 000 7, 503, 000 : 
Total direct obligations............__...-_- 37, 015, 560 | 40, 290, 560 3, 275, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by object 











Presently Revised Difference (3d 
Object class available | estimate | supplement) 

Total number of permanent positions._._______________- 12, 465 15, 344 2, 879 
Average number of all employees. ____._._.__.___.____-- 11, 067 | 12, 018 951 
01 Personal services____- cet ee ~~ $36, 801,500 | "$39,512,500 | $2, 711, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities----.........____- 200, 000 | 700, 000 | 500, 000 
ee eae 14, 060 | 78, 060 | 64, 000 
— | ——$—- 








Total direct obligations... ..............-.-.--... 37, 015, 560 | 40, 290, 560 | 3, 275, 000 
| i 





Mr. Manon. We will begin our hearings today with a consideration 
of the requirements for “Finance Service, Army.” 

We are glad to have our friend, General Foster, to explain this re- 
quest to us, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your statement, General Foster. 

General Foster. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
third supplemental estimates for “Finance Service, Army,” total 
$145,425,000. Of this amount $107,150,000 is for “Pay of the Army,” 
$35,000,000 for “Travel of the Army,” and $3,275,000 for Finance 
Service. 

This request, plus the $2,518,000,000 previously appropriated, 
brings the 1951 total for Finance Service, Army, to approximately 
$2,663,000,000. Approximately 63 percent of presently available funds 
were obligated through February. The additional funds are required 
to further increase the size of the Army over the level contemplated 
in previous requests. 

Funds appropriated through the second supplemental were to pro- 
vide for a terninal strength of 1,263,000 troops on June 30, 1951, for a 
man-year average of 982,000. This request is based on accelerated 
phasing to a revised terminal strength of 1,550,000 on June 30, 1951; 
an increase of 287,000 individuals or 105,000 man-years over the num- 
ber previously provided for. 


PAY OF THE ARMY 


Of the $107,150,000 requested for “Pay of the Army,” $101,750,000 
is for military pay and allowances and $5,400,000 for civilian pay. 
The increase in military pay is in the officer and enlisted categories, 
and has been offset by anticipated savings approximating $11,600,000 
in funds previously appropriated for pay and allowances of nurses 
and warrant officers and for reenlistment allowances. 

The additional $5,400,000 for civilian employees provides for an 
average increased employment of 1,987. Approximately 1,250 of this 
number are required in the zone of the interior to absorb the increased 
workload at existing installations, for headquarters staffing of nine 
pew or reactivated stations, and for the replacement of approximately 
3,100 additional military personnel. The remaining 737 are required 
to meet expanded Army missions in Austria, the Pacific, Far East, 
European, and Caribbean Commands. 
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TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


Of the $35,000,000 requested for “Travel of the Army,” $30,500,000 is 
required for individual and unit permanent-change-of-station moves 
incident to troop training and deployment, and $4,500,000 for tempo- 
rary duty travel to meet the additional administrative, training, and 
operational activities resulting from further expansion in the military 
program. ‘ 

FINANCE SERVICE 


Of the $3,275,000 requested for the subappropriation Finance Serv- 
ice, $2,775,000 is for pay of field employees of the Finance Corps 
and $500,000 for relic? of disbursing officers under the act of Decem- 
ber 13, 1944, for actual and anticipated losses under combat condi- 
tions in Korea. 

The $2,775,000 for finance personnel provides for an average in- 
creased employment of 951. 

Approximately $1,200,000 of the additional funds are required 
at the Army Finance Center, St. Louis, to meet the expanded work- 
load in allotment payments, and so forth, resulting from increases 
in Army and Air Force troop strengths above the level carried in 
previous estimates. The remaining $1,575,000 is for increased finance 
personnel at camps, posts, and stations in the zone of the interior and 
overseas. These personnel are necessary for the staffing of finance 
offices at nine new and reactivated stations, to absorb the increased 
workload at existing installations resulting from the increased troop 
strength, and for the release of an estimated 315 additional military 
personnel for duty with troops. 

This concludes my prepared statement. I believe the additional 
funds are essential to meet our expanded program for the current 
year. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS WITHIN THE APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


Mr. Manon. Could funds provided for this purpose, “Pay of the 
Army,” be diveried for any fe purpose ? 

General Fosrrr. No, sir. ~wet appropriated under “Pay of the 
Army” or “Finance Service, Army” must be spent for that appropria- 
tion. They cannot be diverted to any other purpose. 

Mr. Manon, I do not know what the language of the bill will be, 
but under the proposed performance budget or functional budget, you 
could have aieane personnel costs utilized for pay and allowances, 
subsistence, individual clothing, transportation, or military personnel 
activities; is that not true? 

General Foster. That would be in the 1952 budget. 

General Decker. It is not proposed to carry any of this money into 
1952, so I do not think we will run into that problem. We will not 
be using the performance budget until the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Manon. As I see it, this is largely a matter of mathematics. 

General Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. If we have the people in the service, I shudder to 
think what the American people would think if we do not provide 
the funds. I do not know anything we can do about this except to 
provide the funds. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 






We will insert the detail of personal services sheets at this point: 


FINANCE SERvIcE, ARMY 


Pay of the Army 





| 
| 
| 


Presently avail- 


Revised estimate 


| Difference (third 











Range $2,900 to $3,380 ___ 
Range $2,674 to $3,154___- 
Range $2,450 to $2,930. __ 
Grade 3. Range $2,252 to $2,732. _- 
Grade 2. seamen $2,15 1) to $2,540. _- 
WI occ caccketondecnmnation See 


Grade 6. 
Grade 5. 
Grade 4. 


80 | 251, 200 
180 | 538, 920 
260 | 699, 400 
171 | 439, 812 
150 | 339,000 

3,700 | 4,070, 000 








80 251, 200 
180 538. 920 
260 699, 400 | 





Total permanent, field_...........--- 
EE SAAR 


Net permanent, field (average num- 
a Rae 
Part-time and temporary positions aed 
Payment above basic rates: 
Overtime and holiday - 





Night-work differential. __- e TRE 


Additional pay for service abroad. 


--| 


Net personal services ____-- 
Deduct charges for quarters and sub- | 
EEE: IEE Lie Fe a 


01 Personal services-_..._.....-- 


64, 547, 200 





20, 465 | 56, 556, 500 








29, 767 |81, 467, 950 
7,315 |19, 626, 450 


| 
22,452 |61, 841, 500 


200 | 600, 000 200 | 600, 000 
aie £4 | 3,249,000 |__...____] 3, 264, 000 
ee Bes <3 en |” 50,000 
eee ee | 1,901,000 |....-....| 1,926, 000 
— =o —————— EEE 
weet Cae 62, 356, 500 aan is 
aE al 855, 000 |._._.--- 
Mr By —— 


able | | supplemental) 
Detail of personal services pares 
Num- | Total | Num- | Total Num- Total 
ber | salary | ber | salary ber salary 
| 
Field: | 
General schedule grades: | 
Grade 15, Range $10,000 to $11,000 - 1| $10,750 1) ga00d...... s : 
Grade 14. Range $8,800 to $9,800... 5 | 46,000 5 | oe ' : 
Grade 13. Range $7,600 to $8,600. - . 70 560, 000 7 560, 000 = E 
Grade 12. Range $6,400 to $7,400 _ - 200 | 1,320,000 200 | 1,320,000 |_. oan Eee 
Grade 11. Range $5,400 to $6,400_ - - 280 | 1, 624, 000 280 | 1,624,000 |__...___-| 
Grade 10. Range $5,000 to $5,750_ _- 190 973, 750 | 190 973,750 |... a 
Grade 9. Range $4,600 to oo 750 | 3,525,000 | 750 | 3, 525, 000 3 } 
Grade 8. Range $4,200 to $4,950. 440 | 1,936, 000 465 | 2,041,000 25 | $105,000 
Grade 7. Range $3,825 to $4,575- - _- 1,010 | 3, 989, 500 1,050 4, 142, 500 40 | 153, 000 
Grade 6. Range $3,450 to $4,200. acd 701 | 2, 453, 500 751 | 2,626, 000 5) 172, 500 
Grade 5. Range $3, 100 to $3,85( 1,790 | 5, 728,000 2,010 | 6, 410, 000 220 | 682, 000 
Grade 4. Range $2,875 to $3, 358. 3,400 | 9, 860, 000 4, 746 113, 729, 750 1, 346 3, 869, 750 
Grade 3. Range $2,650 to $3,130_ _- 4, 780 |13, 049, 400 7, 780 |20, 999, 400 3,000 | 7,950, 000 
Grade 2. Range $2,450 to $2,930- - -- 4, 887 |12, 343, 068 6, 057 |15, 209, 568 1,170 | 2, 866, 500 
Grade 1. Range $2,200 to $2,680 __ 250 570, 000 710 | 1, 582,000 460 | 1, 012, 000 
Crafts, protective and custodial grades: | 
Grade 10. Range $4,150 to $4,900___ 4 17, 100 4 .. ' ae sees 
Grade 9. Range $3,775 to $4,525 - _ . 5 22, 000 5 | 22,000 |... | 
Grade 8. Range $3,400 to $4,150- _- 12 43, 800 12 ) ee ban 
Grade 7. Range $3,125 to $3,725_ -_- 40 137, 000 40 137, 000 





Deh eas oe 
| 





kia 100 | “110, 000 
6, 411 |16, 920, 750 
4,424 11, 635, 750 

| 1,987 | 5, 285, 000 

| -- 

a rr 4 15,000 

root 22] 25, 000 

| 5,325, 000 


855,000 |.......-- b  saiDabectads 


1,987 | 5,325, 000 
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FINANCE Service, ARMy—Continued 


Finance service 


Presently avail- Revised estimate | Difference (third 




















able | supplemental) 
Detail of personal services ees Wie pees wee eee ee, 
} 
Num- Total Num- | Total Num- Total 
ber salary ber | salary ber | salary 
Field: | | 
General schedule grades: | 
Grade 15. Range $10,000 to $11,000 _| 3 | $82,250 3 $32, 250 
Grade 14. Range $8,800 to $9,800 | g | 74, 800 8 | 74, 800 
trade 13. Range $7,600 to $8,600. _ | 39 | 317,850 | 39 | 317,850 | 
Grade 12. Range $6,400 to $7,400___| 79 | 533, 250 | 79 | 533, 250 | 
Grade 11. Range $5,490 to $6,400_ 1: 20 | 714, 000 | 120 | ED EEE RIE Cay aoe 
Grade 10. Range $5,000 to $6,125___| 5 | 347, 65 347, 750 | 
Grade 9. Range $4,600 to $5,350____| 4 | 1,405, § 284 | 1,405,800 |. _- 3 
Grade &. Range $4,200 to $4,950 | 3 | Ww, 33 605, 150 |.___- \ 
Grade 7. Range $3,825 to $4,575 | | 92, 576 | 2,440,850 | 91 $348, 075 
Grade 6. Range $38,450 to $4,200 9 | 3, 4 384 | 1,448,175 | 55 | 189, 750 
Grade 5, Range $3,100 to $3,850____ | } 3,393, 6 1, 271 | 4, 323, 645 | 300 
Grade 4. Range $2,875 to $3,355. ___| |10, 862,265 | 4, 576 |13, 728, 640 | 997 
Grade 3. Range $2,650 to $8,130 33,170 | 4, 282 |11, 884, 420 | 925 | 2, 
Grade 2. Re inge $2,450 to $§ Ree . | , tat, 7 | 2,999 | 7, 580, 190 | 341 | R35. 4! 50 
Grade 1, Range $2,200 to $2 "680 | 182 444, 080 352 818, O80 170 | 374,000 
Cisien aanaatae and custodial grades: | } i 
Grade 6. Range $2,900 to $3,380. ___| 1 3,060 | 1 3,060 |_. a ; 
Grade 5. Range $2,674 to $3,154. ___| 1 2,994 | 1 2,994 | & 
Grade 4. Range $2,450 to $2,930____| 6} 15,780 | 6 15, 780 |__....- 
Grade 3. Range $2,252 to $2,732____| 30 | 74,760 | 30 Tp Ce ae 
Grade 2. Range $2,120 to $2,540. __ 6} 78,840): 36 Ol pean Shae 
Ungraded...........- ; 99 | 266,904 | 99 266, 904 |....._..- eee aed 
Total permanent, field_---- | 12,465 (38, 682, 288 15, 344 |46,677,188 | 2,879 | 7, 904, 900 
Deduct lapses. _--_- ‘ ae 1,410 | 2, 665, 788 3,338 | 7,959, 688 | 2 1, 928 5, 293, 900 
Net permanent, field (average num- | | 
ber, net salary) | 11,055 |36,016.500 | 12,006 |38, 717, 500 | 951 2, 701, 000 
Part-time and temporary positions 12 | 35, 000 12 | Be boss crane ron 
Payment above basic rates: 
Overtime and holiday pay- oe hee 8 pea i eg eae 10, 000 
Night-work differential - - | eee eg et ie Neracs5 
Additional pay for service abroad | 550,000 |...-.....] 550,000 ce 
01 Personal services ee 11,067 36,801,500 | 12,018 39, 512, 500. 951 | 2,711, 000 


Mr. Sueprarp. I notice in your statement that you have $5,400,000 
for civilian pay. 
General Fosrer. Yes. 
SALARY INCREASES 


Mr. Suerrarp. What happened to the lapsed pay that has accrued 
in that function ? 

General Fosrer. The lapsed pay? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

General Fosrrr. This takes all of that into consideration. When 
we made our estimates, we based them on what we have expended so 
far. Lapsed pay is all taken into consideration. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You take a percentage estimate of the lapsed pay 
due over a period of time and use that as your yardstick and set up 
your anticipated requirements; is that correct ? 

Mr. Menerre. That is correct. 

For example, if the nine new stations and the new other require- 
ments had existed from the beginning of the fiscal year, we would 
have required about 6,400 2 a ap but since they are phased in, in 
the latter part of the fiscal y we require only 1,987 man-years, 
which shows the lapse that the ge vai ite mentioned. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. A hypothetical question: Say, for example, you 
have an accumulation of lapsed pay that will run up to $250,000. Is 
that lapsed pay used for the purpose of increased pay and promotions, 
or is it maintained to cover the complete man-year requirements as 
originally presented to the committee for its consideration; in other 
words, is there any time that you have a lessening of the manpower 
that you believed necessary here wherein you would create a surplus 
in that particular fund of $100,000 or $150,000, and then utilize that 
for increasing the pay within the civilian category instead of replac- 
ing the positions at the rates, at the time we were considering the bill, 
that might be indicated in man-year requirements ? 

Mr. Menerer. I think probably the best way to answer that is this: 
In the original second supplemental, or the funds appropriated 
through the second supplemental, we had an average salary in this 
grouping of $2,978. The additional funds requested in this supple- 
mental show an average salary of $2,680, which means that the lapse 
has been absorbed and that the input in this supplemental has been 
in the lower grades. 

Mr. Suepparp. This was brought to my attention about 5 weeks ago, 
and I am merely inquiring into it for that reason. Operation X has 
a pay fund to cover 100 people. Prior to a specific period they have 
had a decrease in the 100 to, say, 80. When it comes up for the next 
period, they absorb that in increases. Is there any truth in that 
operation ¢ 

General Foster. Not in our set-up, because the people are put on 
classified jobs. They are classified on the job, and they get the pay 
of the grade of that job which is classified, regardless of the amount 
of money available. If they were classified for certain pay and we 
did not have enough to pay them, we would have to discharge the 
people. We have no way of increasing the pay just because we have 
the money to do it. Very definitely that is not the case. 


TRAVEL FOR CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Srxes. General Foster, is there anyone in your establishment 
who can tell us approximately the percentage of the travel pay which 
is to be used for change of station within the United States compared 
to the amount that is to be used for travel to foreign duty? While you 
are digging into that, I want you to realize what I am getting at. 

For a number of years the committee has been concerned about what 
has appeared to be a needless and costly amount of change of stations 
within the United States, changes of stations which send men from 
one corner of the country to another, time after time. 

What T have asked you is a difficult thing to provide. If you do not 
have it, I ask that you give us some information later, but at the 
moment would you give the committee any information you have 
about efforts to keep down needless travel in change of stations within 
the continental United States? 

Colonel Datey. On the policy for transfers within the United States 
we make every effort to keep those transfers to a minimum. 

Mr. Sixes. Right there, how far does that effort go? Does it stop 
in your office, or is there a consistent strong policy which goes down 
through all the oflices—saying do not transfer men unless you have to? 
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Colonel Datey. We have the Career Management Division, which 
is presently in the Office of the Adjutant General, and they are the 
ones who actually have the orders cut on the transfers within the 
United States from Army area to Army area, and we do have a con- 
trol over that, which we exercise, and those moves are kept to a mini- 
mum, 

Of course, when we have to cadre units to activate new units, or 
station complements to open up a new station, we do it so that travel 
may be kept to a minimum. 

Mr. Stxes. Whose responsibility is it to keep zone of interior travel 
to a minimum? 

Colonel Datry. On the general staff level it is the assistant chief of 
staff, G-1. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you provide for the committee copies of the direc- 
tives which are sent out in keeping with that policy in an effort to 
hold down unnecessary travel ? 

Colonel Datey. I will furnish that to the committee. 


PROMOTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Now, General Foster, may I ask if you can tell us again 
approximately—and if you cannot do so please have the amount pro- 
vided later for the record—the cost that has resulted from upgrading 
certain employees beyond the upgrading which would normally have 
occurred in their professional careers in the civil service? Again, 
what I am getting at is this: The story persists up here that most 
civilian employees have been upgraded one to three steps beyond what 
they would normally have anticipated since the Korean outbreak. 

General Fosrer. I think that might apply to new agencies but not 
to ours. We are still working under a very definite control. For 
example when a man goes, and he is a grade 5, we may promote a man 
to that vacancy, but we are not jumping people grades merely because 
we might have sufficient funds for the purpose. I can see probably 
where a new agency trying to entice people away from us might do 
that, but I do not know. 

Mr. Srxes. You are telling the committee that upgrading, in addi- 
tion to that which would normally be due the pos at is not being 
practiced in your shop? 

General Foster. That is right. I can definitely say that. 


AxuLecep Waste or Minirrary MANPOWER IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Taser. Frankly, I was disturbed by an article that appeared in 
the Washington News yesterday about 20,000 servicemen being wasted 
wer Washington in nonessential jobs. What can you tell me about 
that ¢ 

General Fosrer. I cannot tell you about the general picture. I can 
only tell you about Finance Corps. 

Mr. Taper. Who can tell us? 

General Foster. I do not know. 

Colonel Datey. Are you speaking of the military? 

Mr. Taser. All I know is what they say here: 


The Armed Forces have been pressing Congress for more fighting men ever 
since the Korean war broke out. 
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Yet the records show that they are wasting much of the manpower they have. 
Without too much digging, you can count 20,000 soldiers, sailers, airmen, and 
marines—most of them around Washington—working in nonessential jobs. Non- 
essential, at least, in the sense that they are not what the men were hired to 
do—tight battles, man ships, and fiy planes. ‘ 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 work in the Pentagon. Another 1,900 hold public- 
relations jobs, and 13,000 are on recruiting duty here and all over the country. 
Another 1,350 are on or subject to ceremonial details. Approximately 500 fly 
special missions out of Washington for high Government officials. Another 
225 are running a correspondence school. In a lesser degree it is the same at 
the military command headquarters, wherever they are located. 

What can you tell me about that? 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, let us place the statement in the 
record. 

Mr. Taser. It is pretty long. 

Mr. Manon. Let us put in the charges and the name of the author. 

Mr. Taser. Jim G. Lucas is the author. The paper is dated Mon- 
day, April 9, 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Let us ask General Decker and General Moore to see 
to it, that from the Army and the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
we get suitable comment based upon the actual facts with respect to it. 
This will be only a part of our inquiry and interest in the question of 
civilian and military personnel about which we have had previous 
discussions. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 613.) 

General Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dairy. I can answer that from the Army’s viewpoint, if 
I may. 

The Army makes every effort to keep the military personnel in 
the Washington area to an absolute minimum. We frequently turn 
down requests for increases in military personnel in this area and 
throughout the Army areas for overhead personnel. It is our policy 
to use civilian personnel on jobs that can be performed by them, and 
we are trying to get all the enlisted personnel out of Washington 
that we possibly can, and as quickly as we get the civilians to replace 
them they go out on other jobs. 

I assure you that the Army is keeping its overhead in this area, and 
other areas, to an absolute minimum. 

As for the recruiting figure that Mr. Taber mentioned, that is the 
only one that I can tie into specifically. The Army has a little over 
8,000 military personnel involved in recruiting throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Taber, I believe, mentioned a figure of 13,000. 

Mr. Taser. One thousand three hundred and fifty on ceremonial 
activities. 

Colonel Datry. On ceremonies, sir, normally those personnel who 
perform such a function in the Army are members of units and located 
near where the ceremonies take place. It is in addition to normal 
duties. 

Now, true, over at Fort Myer we have what we call a ceremonial 
detachment that is busy every day of the week participating in the 
funerals, but that is a very small detachment, and I would say offhand 
it is not more than 50 men. ; 
Mr. Manon. I hope that they are rotated from time to time. 
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Colonel Datey. They are, sir, but I do not know of any fixed period 
less than 6 months. Everybody has to be rotated frequently because 
of our having so many people overseas. We cannot leave one person 
in one spot too long. 


AVERAGE PAY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tazer. You are figuring on having an average of how many 
men in the Army ? 

Colonel Datey. 1,089,000. 

Mr. Taser. When you were up here the last time how many did you 
figure ? 

Colonel Datey. Nine hundred and eighty-two thousand was the 
figure given. I would like to add 2,000 to that figure to allow for 
the United States Military Academy cadets. 

Mr. ‘Taner. How much did you figure per unit, per individual mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces in the first budget that came up, and how 
much are you figuring now? 

Mr. Menereg. Taking the first four pay projects, which involved 
the troops that you mentioned; on the 982,000 men we figured an 
average salary of $2,279 taking into account all the elements of pay 
and allowances. The revised estimate now before you, based on the 
1,087,000 men, averages $2.154. The difference, or the lower average 
in this estimate, is due to the input of the increased troop strength all 
being in the lower grades. 


DEPLOYMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. On or off the record, do T understand, General, that you 
had some kind of a statement as to the breakdown of where the troops 
were, and that sort of thing that was available to us. 

Colonel Datey. I have a world-wide deployment sheet. 

Mr. Meneree. This particular statement shows only those overseas 
and in the zone of the interior; it does not show where they are. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have any way that you can tell us how many 
you have in training and how many are in duty status and how many 
are in service status ? 

Colonel Datry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You have a certain number overseas. How many is 
that? Anything that should be off the record can be off the record. 

Colonel Datey. Mr. Taber, if I may, I would like to say that I will 
run over the world-wide deployment with the committee, or else give 
you a copy. 

Mr. Taser. Let us have it, if you have it. 

Colonel Datey. I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATTRITION OF MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mr. Taser. I would like, if I could, to have your attention so far 
this fiscal year. 

Colonel Datey. About 6 percent. Do you mean our gains and 
losses ? 
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Mr. Taser. Your losses; those that have either been discharged 
because of completion of enlistments, or otherwise. 

Colonel Datey. There is none of that in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Taper. I understand that, but there are discharges for physical 
reasons and that sort of thing, and there are discharges for various 
is reasons. 

i do not care about having it broken down, but could we have the 
attrition so far this year? I would appreciate it if you could give 
it to us. 

Colonel Datry. Sir, the total is 229,406. 

Mr. Taner. Is that for the fiscal year 1951 base ? 

Colonel Datey. That is actual up through March 1, and projected 
for the rest of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Taser. That is your projection and includes not only actual 
but the projection ? 

Colonel Datey. Through the rest of the fiscal year; yes, and the 

gains for the year, 1, 110,296 

~ Mr. Taner. That is your estimate which involves 135,000, probably 
more, coming in. 

Colonel Datey. That will be the net, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Why do you have so many losses ? 

Colonel Datey. I might explain that the losses include enlistments 
which expired and then they turned right around and reenlisted, so 
that total is 61,000. If you want, Mr. Taber, the net losses and sepa- 
rations from the service, killed in action, and such as that, I would 
have to work that up and furnish it to you. 

Mr. Scrivner. How could you have losses and all of that when the 
enlistments were extended a year by an act of Congress? 


REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Colonel Dairy. If my reenlistment is up today, I can reenlist, al- 
though my tour has been extended, and get the reenlistment bonus, 
and many of them have done that. 

Mr. Taser. Instead of having their enlistment automatically ex- 
tended, they have reenlisted and gotten the bonus? 

Colonel Datey. That is right. 

Mr. Taner. They do not get the bonus if it is automatically ex- 
tended ? 

Colonel Datry. If they do not reenlist within the prescribed time, 
that is right. 

General Fosrer. I think the point is the bonus accumulates on them. 
If they were extended without taking their discharge and reenlisting, 
they would still be paid the additional bonus when they went out. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that they would be if they served through 
an enlistment period ? 

General Foster. What they do is to reenlist in order to get the bonus 
now. I do not want the impression to be given that they could make 
some extra money by reenlisting. They take it now instead of later. 

Colonel Datey. We estimate that 50 percent of those whose terms 
expire will reenlist. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Do I understand from your statement, General, 
that if you have an extension that is mand: atory over and above an 
enlistment period, the bonus accumulates in that instance 4 
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General Foster. If they reenlist ? 
Mr. Suerrarp. After the arbitrary time has elapsed, they reenlist 


and get the accumulated bonus that has been brought about by the 
mandatory extension of the service? 


General Foster. Yes, sir, if they elect to draw the reenlistment 
bonus authorized by the Pay Readjustment Act. 

Mr. Manon. General, will you prepare for the record a statement 
telling us just what the story is on the reenlistment bonus. 

General Fosrer. Yes, sir. 

(The statement requested is as follows :) 


STATEMENT ON REENLISTMENT Bonus 


The Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, authorized an enlistment 
allowance of $50 for each year of continuous and honorable service performed 
subsequent to the payment of the last previous enlistment allowance. In 
determining whether active Federal service is continuous, any interruptions of 
not more than 90 days each between periods of such service are disregarded. 

The Career Compensation Act of 1949, effective October 1, 1949, provides 
for a reenlistment bonus which is payable in advance on an increasing scale 
in proportion to length of reenlistment period. Subsequent to October 1, 1949 
the enlistment allowance authorized by the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
is applicable only in those instances where the enlisted person has a right 
of election as set out in the following regulation. 


REGULATION ON PAYMENT OF REENLISTMENT BONUS 


1. Amount of bonus.—A member of the Regular Army or Regular Air Force 
who enlists under the conditions set forth in paragraph 38 within 3 months 
from the date of his discharge or separation, or within such lesser period of time 
as the Secretary concerned may determine from time to time, shall be paid 
a lump-sum reenlistment bonus of $40, $90, $160, $250, or $360 upon enlistment 
for a period of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 years, respectively; and, upon enlistment for an 
unspecified period of time amounting to more than 6 years, a lump-sum reenlist- 
ment bonus of $860 shall be paid, and, upon the completion of 6 years’ enlisted 
service in such enlistment, for each year thereafter a lump-sum payment of 
$60 shall be made subject to the limitation that the total amount paid shall 
not exceed $1,440. No reenlistment bonus shall be paid for more than four 
enlistments entered into after October 1, 1949, provided that the bonus to be paid 
in the case of a person reenlisting for a period which would extend the length 
of his active Federal service beyond 80 years shall be computed as if said 
reenlistment were for the minimum number of years necessary to permit such 
person to complete 30 years’ active Federal service. (See sec. 207 (a), act 
October 12, 1949 (Public Law 351, Sist Cong.; JAAF Bul. 30, 1949; 63 Stat. 811; 
37 «Uz. S. C. 238, Supp. IT).) 

2. Extension of reenlistment period.—(a) An enlisted person of the Regular 
Army or Regular Air Force who, prior to expiration of the period for which he 
has reenlisted, extends his reenlistment to any one of the longer enlistment 
periods mentioned in paragraph 1 shall be paid the sum of $20 for each year 
of such extension subject to the limitations contained in paragraph 1. (See 
sec. 207 (ce) act October 12, 1949 (Public Law 351, 81st Cong.; JAAF Bul. 30, 
1949 ; 63 Stat. 811; 37 U. S. C. 238, Supp. IIT1).) 

(b) An enlisted person of the Recular Army or Regular Air Force who has 
his reenlistment period involntarily extended for a period of 1 year, pursuant to 
the act of July 27, 1950 (Public Law 624, Sist Cong.; sec. III, DA Bul. 13, 1950; 
64 Stat. 8379) and Executive Order 10145, July 27, 1950 (see. I, DA Bul. 13, 1950; 
AF Bul. 28, 1950), may not be paid the amount prescribed in (a) above; how- 
ever, such amount may be paid to an enlisted person of the Regular Army or 
Regular Air Foree who voluntarily extends his enlistment prior to the expira- 
tion of the period for which he has reenlisted. 

(c) An enlisted person who elects to be discharged and immediately reenlists 
in lieu of having his enlistment involuntarily extended for a period of 1 year, 
pursuant to the act of July 27, 1950 (Public Law 624, 8ist Cong.; sec. ITI, DA 
Bull. 13, 1950; 64 Stat. 379), and Executive Order 10145, July 27, 1950 (sec. 1, 
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DA Bull. 18, 1950; AF Bull. 28, 1950), may be paid reenlistment bonus or enlist- 
ment allowance, whichever is applicable. 

3. To whom payable—(a) Army: The reenlistment bonus may be paid to an 
enlisted person who enlists or reenlists in the Regular Army within 3 months 
from the date of his honorable discharge or separation following— 

(1) Compulsory active duty in the Army of the United States, or volun- 
tary active duty in the Regular Army; or 

(2) Extended active duty of 1 year or more in a Reserve Component of 
the Army of the United States. 

(See sec. 207 (b), act October 12, 1949 (Public Law 351, Sist Cong.; JAAF 
Bull. 30, 1949; 68 Stat. S11: 37 U.S. C. 238, Supp. IL.) 

(b) Air Force: The reenlistment bonus may be paid to an enlisted person who 
enlists or reenlists in the Regular Air Force within 3 months from the date 
of his honorable discharge or separation following— 

(1) Compulsory active duty in the Air Force of the United States, or 
voluntary active duty in the Regular Air Force, or 

(2) Extented active duty of 1 year or more in a Reserve component of 
the Air Force of the United States. 

(See sec. 207 (b), act October 12, 1949 (Public Law 351, Sist Cong.; JAAF 
Bull. 30, 1949; 638 Stat. 811, 37 U.S. C. 238, Supp. ITT.) 

(c) Transfer to Air Force from Army: The reenlistment bonus may be paid 
to an enlisted person transferred to the Air Force from the Army under the 
provisions of the National Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 495, Supp. III), as 
amended, upon first reenlistment within 8 months in the Regular Army following 
honorable discharge, or separation from the Regular Air Force. However, pay- 
ment may be made only in the case when the individual was involuntarily 
transferred by operation of the law and may not be made in any case where the 
transfer is made pursuant to a request from the service member. 

4. To whom not pavable.—An enlisted person who is discharged or separated 
from one of the uniformed services and enlists in another is not entitled to a 
reenlistment bonus. For exception, see paragraph 3 (c). 

Example 

(a) A person discharged or separated from the Regular Army who enlists in 
the Regular Air Force or vice versa is not entitled to a reenlistment bonus. 

(b) A person discharged or separated from the Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, or Public Health Service who enlists in the 
Regular Army or Regular Air Force is not entitled to a reenlistment bonus 
(See 28 Comp. Gen. 460.) 

5. Entitlement to either enlistment allowance or reenlistment bonus.—(a) 
Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 1, a member of the Regular Army 
or Army of the United States or Regular Air Force or Air Force of the United 
States who reenlists within 3 months after being discharged from the enlist- 
ment entered into prior to October 12, 1949, or who reenlists within 38 montlis 
after being relieved from active service as a commissioned officer or warrant 
officer of the Army of the United States or Air Force of the United States under 
appointment made prior to October 12, 1949, if such commissioned or warrant 
service immediately followed enlisted service, shall be entitled to receive 
either— 

(1) Enlistment allowance in the amount and under the provisions of 
law in effect immediately prior to October 12, 1949 (see AR 35-1520/AFR 
17349), provided that the enlistment allowance payable shall in no event 
exceed $300, or 

(2) Reenlistment bonus in the amount under the provisions of these 
regulations, 

whichever is the greater amount. (See sec. 207 (d), aet October 12, 1949 (Public 
Law 351, 8ist Cong.; JAAF Bul. 30, 1949; 63 Stat. 811; 87 U. S. C. 238, Supp. 
111).) 

(b) Reenlistment bonus may be paid for only four enlistments entered inte 
on and after October 1, 1949. Payment of enlistment allowance will not be 
counted in determining the four enlistments for which reenlistment bonus is 
payable. 

6. Interpretations.—The following interpretations are made relative to the 
payment of enlistment allowance and reenlistment bonus: 

(a) A service member who enlisted or reenlisted prior to October 1, 1949, if 
the date of enlistment or reenlistment is within 3 months from date of separa- 
tion, was entitled to enlistment allowance. (See AR 35-1520/AFR 173-49.) 
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(b) An enlisted person who enlisted or reenlisted between October 1, 1949 
and October 11, 1949, both dates inclusive, if the date of enlistement or reenlist- 
ment is within 3 months from date of discharge, is entitled to either the enlist- 
ment allowance or reenlistment bonus, whichever is greater, under paragraph 
5. Where payment of enlistment allowance was made and it is later deter- 
mined that the individual was properly entitled to reenlistment bonus, adjusting 
entries should be made on his military pay record accordingly. 

(c) A commissioned or warrant officer who was relieved from active duty 
under an appointment made prior to October 12, 1949, and who reenlisted between 
October 1 and October 11, 1949, both dates inclusive, where the date of reenlist- 
ment was within 3 months from date of relief from active duty, is entitled to 
either the enlistment allowance or reenlistment bonus, whichever is greater, under 
paragraph 5, provided his commissioned or warrant service immediately followed 
enlisted service. If he had no prior enlisted service (par. 3 (a) and (b), he is 
entitled to the reenlistment bonus. 

(7) An enlisted person who entered into an enlistment prior to October 12, 
1949, who is discharged from such enlistment and who reenlists on or after 
October 12, 1949, provided the date of reenlistment is within 3 months from date 
of discharge, is entitled to the enlistment allowance or reenlistment bonus, which- 
ever is greater, under paragraph 5. 

(e) An enlisted person discharged from an enlistment entered into on or after 
October 12, 1949, who reenlists within 3 months from date of discharge is en- 
titled to the reenlistment bonus. 

(f) A commissioned or warrant officer who was relieved from active duty 
under an appointment made prior to October 12, 1949, who reenlisted on or after 
October 12, 1949, provided the date of reenlistment was within 3 months from 
date of separation, is entitled to enlistment allowance or reenlistment bonus, 
whichever is greater, under paragraph 5, provided his commissioned or warrant 
service immediately followed his enlisted service. 

(7) A commissioned or warrant officer who is relieved from active duty under 
an appointment made on or after October 12, 1949, who enlists in the Regular 
Army or Regular Air Force within 3 months from date of separation is entitled 
to the reenlistment bonus. 

(h) An enlisted person who, prior to October 1, 1949, entered into an enlist- 
ment contraét fer an indefinite period may not be paid either an enlistment al- 
lowance or a reenlistment bonus on an anniversary date of such enlistment 
occurring on or after October 1, 1949. (See MS. Comp. Gen. B-93500, March 28, 
1950.) 

(7) A service member who was paid either the enlistment allowance or the 
reenlistment bonus upon enlistment or reenlistment between October 1 and 
October 11, 1949, both dates inclusive, will, upon the first subsequent reenlist- 
ment, be entitled to either the enlistment allowance or reenlistment bonus, which- 
ever is greater, under paragraph 5, provided reenlistment is within 3 months 
from date of discharge. 

(j) Where an enlisted member reenlists for a period which would extend the 
length of his active Federal service beyond 30 years, the honus will be computed 
as if the reenlistment were for the minimum number of years necessary to per- 
mit such person to complete 30 years of active Federal service. | 

(k) Where an enlisted member’s last enlistment was of sufficient length to 
earry him beyond his 30 years of service and he was discharged for the purpose 
of reenlisting, no amount of reenlistment bonus is payable upon the reenlistment. 

7. Computation of 3-month period.—The period of 3 months commences on the 
day following that of discharge or separation and ends with the day of the month 
3 months later corresponding to the date of discharge or separation. Hence, an 
enlisted person who reenlists on corresponding date of discharge or separation 
or prior thereto is entitled to the reenlistment bonus. (See 14 Comp. Dec. 583.) 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS, INDUCTEES, AND REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Taver. How many recruits have you taken into the Army? 

Colonel Datry. During the fiscal year, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Datey. We will have taken in by the end of the fiscal year 
567,000 selectees. We will have taken in 198,000 volunteers. 

Mr. Taper. Do the volunteers include your reenlistments? 
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Colonel Darr. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And would there be any number of reserves that were 
called in, on top of that? 

Colonel Dary. Yes, sir. I can give you a complete breakdown, 
if you would like, sir. New enlistments, 198,000. Those are without 
any prior military service. Immediate reenlistments, 61,000. Other 
reenlistments, 33,000. 

Mr. Taser. What are they? 

Colonel Darey. Those other reenlistments are personnel who have 
been out of the service and are coming back. 

Mr. Taner. How many? 

Colonel Datry. Thirty-three thousand, sir. Those 33,000 do not 
have to go through basic training again. 

Mr. Taner. Does that group include the Reserves? 

Colonel Datey. No, sir. Selective Service, 567,000. Reserve com- 
ponent personnel, 251,000. 

Mr. Taser. That includes all of them? 

Colonel Datry. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Taser. The Reserve component includes 

Colonel Datey. The Reserve and the National Guard. Those are 
just the enlisted figures I have given you. 

Mr. Taser. That makes a total of how many? 

Colonel Dairy. That is 1,110,000 total gains from enlistments. 

Mr. Taser. What is your intake of oflicer personnel? I do not 
care about a breakdown particularly. 

Colonel Datny. The total gains on officers, 77,000. Would you like 
a breakdown of that # 

Mr. Taser. No; I do not think so. 
(Discussion off the record.) 





DEPLOYMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Snerrarp. If the gentleman will permit me to interject this 
request at this time, I should appreciate it. I should like to have you 
supply, if you will, te the executive secretary of our committee, a copy 
of the distribution of forces to which you referred off the record and 
indicate under each one their descriptive assignments; that is, the 
particular detachments they are affiliated with. 

Colonel Datey. Yes, sir; I should be glad to do that. 


POLICY REGARDING DISCITARGES DUE TO HARDSHIP 


Mr. Suerrarp. And, furthermore, I should like to have a state- 
ment at this time of what is the policy, if you have a policy, and 
what are the procedures in the Army in connection with hardship- 
discharge cases. Please supply a statement of that to the secretary 
of our committee, if you will. Those cases would apply to any 
category in military uniform. 

Colonel Datey. To give you the full picture, however, I believe 
you would also want the policy on deferments, too, because that 
enters into the over-all subject of hardship. 

Mr. Srerparp. Very well. 
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Minirary PErRsONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. As I understand it, you had a personnel of 
592,000 all told at the beginning of the fiscal year. Is that right? 

Colonel Dane. 592 000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn, And you are planning to go to 1,552,000 by 
June 30, 1951? 

Colonel Datey. Yes, sir. 


CrivinIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. What about the civilian personnel? What 
did you have at the beginning of the fiscal year and what do you plan 
to have at the end of the year? 

General Decker. We have approximately 500,000 at this point. 

Colonel Perman. The total strength June 30 was 304,000 civilians. 
Our current strength estimated as of March 31 is 496 civilians. We 
contemplate on the 30th of June approximately 580,000. 


MONTHLY RATE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wicetesworti. As I understand it, as of 28 February 1951 you 
had $938,500,000 unobligated. To that sum you want to add $145,000,- 
000, giving you $1,083,500,000 for the last 4 months of the fiscal year: 
is that correct? 

General Decker. That is correct, for Finance Service, Army. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. In the first 8 months you incurred obligations 
of $1,578,000,000, or an average of $789,000,000 for each of the 4 
months included in that period. T hat is corr ect : is it not? 

General Decker. That period covers 8 months? 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. I said “8 months.” 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. In other words, you have incurred obligations 
at the rate of $789,000,000 per 4 months for the first two-thirds of the 
year, and you w ant funds to permit you to obligate $1,083,000,000 in 
the last 4 months of the year. That is almost a 50- -percent increase 
in the rate of obligations. How do you square that with the con- 
templated increase ‘in average personnel which you gave Mr. Taber, 
as | understood it, from $984,000 to $1,087,000 ? 

General Decker. The civilian personnel figures that I gave you 
were across the board. They are through all appropriations. They 
do not pertain only to Finance Service, Army. 

General Reever. What was your strength as of February 28? 

Mr. Menerer. We started with a beginning strength on July 1 
of approximately 593,000, and as of the ist of March we had a str ength 
of 1,316,00C. During that period the obligations in “Pay of the Army” 
increased from $120,000,000 for the month of July to a total of $226,- 
000.000 for the month of February. From the 1st of March to the 1st 
of July we go from a troop strength of 1,316,000 to 1,552,000. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Give me those figures again, please ? 

Mr. Menerer. From 1,316,000 





Mr. Wicetrswortn. That is as of March 1? 

Mr. Meneree. March 1, to a projected 1 July strength of 1,552,000. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. That still does not answer the ¢ question. That 
is an increase of something like 14 percent from March 1. It is an 
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increase of something like 10 percent in average personnel according to 
statements that you gave Mr. Taber, and you want an increase of 
almost 50 percent in terms of authority to obligate. 

General Decker. If you will reduce that to the man-year figure, 
the man-year increase, 105,000 man-years is 17 percent. However, the 
dollar increase, $145,000,000 that we are asking for, is only a 4-percent 
increase. 

General Reeper. I think you would get the answer, sir, by looking 
at the rate of obligations in February of $226,000,000 and projecting 
that forward during the next 4 months with no increase in personnel. 
You get $904,000,000. Now we are going to bring in another 236,000, 
and that accounts for your other $179,000,000. 


Ratio or Civitian PEersONNEL TO MILITARY 


Mr. WiccteswortH. You have just told us that you are contemplat- 
ing a civilian personnel of 580,000 as of June 30, next, which is more 
than 1 civilian for 3 military personel. Is it a fact that that ratio 
is higher, and considerably higher, than in any other army today? 

General Reever. Off the record —— 

Mr. WicG._eswortu. I would like some kind of answer for the 
record. 

_ General Decker. We would not have the figures on foreign armies, 
sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I have seen figures, and I have seen them 
recently ; I do not have them in mind. But I have seen them detailed 
for the major armies in Europe certainly, indicating that the ratio in 
our Army is far in excess of the ratio in any other army referred to. 

General Decker. I shall try and get those for you. 

Mr. WiacLesworrtu. I would like to know whether or not that is a 
fact. 

General Decker. I will attempt to gather that information for the 
committee, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished the committee.) 


Reasons FOR INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiceiesworrtn. Is there any way you can give, for the record, 
a brief picture of the assignment of this civilian personnel, to throw 
some light on why the Army requests as large a civilian component 
as it seems to feel necessary ? 

General Decxer. I have a statement here, sir, which I believe 
would be suitable for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. Manon. I suggest that we place the statement in the record 
and have the General read it at this time, so that we may be all reading 
it together. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Very well. 

General Decker. The Army third supplemental estimate for fiscal 
year 1951, as submitted to Congress includes $13,422,639 which pro- 
vides for an increase of 18,622 positions, for man-year requirement of 
4,998. The bulk of the requirements set forth are in reality a deficiency 
requirement caused by the staffing of posts and camps, hospitals, and 
supply installations which were not considered in the second supple- 
mental appropriation. It has been necessary to expand or activate 
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such facilities to care for the expansion of the Army which was 
greater than the strength set forth in the assumptions and considera- 
tions on which the second supplemental estimate was prepared. 

The civilian personnel requirements included in the third supple- 
mental estimates, fiscal year 1951, are summarized as follows: 




















| Positions Man-years 

Lis ‘: | 
NR oo nau uckcsaancboomipdance <n 6, 411 1, 987 $5, 325, 000 
NE SE eee eee ee ee ee eee Roe ee 2, 879 951 2, 711, 000 
Quartermaster Service, Army, incidental expenses - __-- - - | 2, 474 748 2, 311, 000 
Medical and Hospital Department, Army __--..-...-..---*-} 6, 858 1,312 2, 977, 873 
Maintenance and operation, U. 8. Military Academy -.........|..-------.----- |--2---- 97, 766 

ES RTS OL I OT IR SP Ser ae | 18, 622 4,998 | 13, 422, 639 





The increase of 6,411 positions under “Pay of the Army” (FSA 
project 413) are required for the following activities not provided for 
in the second supplemental estimate but actually currently operat- 
ing because of the expansion of the Army since the second supple- 
mental estimates were submitted : 

(a) Support the expansion of existing facilities. 

(>) Provide overhead personnel of the following newly activated 
stations. 

1. San Luis Obispo 

2. Fort Huachuca 

3. Camp Robinson 

4, Camp Crowder 

5. Fort McClellan 

6. Indiantown Gap 

7. Fort Slocum 

8. Camp Kilmer 

9. Shoefield Barracks 

(c) To provide additional personnel for the headquarters of the 
line of communication supply system in France and Italy. 

(d) Continued support of the induction program in Puerto Rico 
beyond the date contemplated in the second supplemental estimate. 

(e) To provide funds for replacement of military personnel by 
civilians beyond that contemplated in the second supplemental esti- 
mate which has taken place in accordance with the policy of max- 
imum replacement of military by civilian. Separate action is being 
taken by the responsible staff division to withdraw the military spaces 
and reassign the personnel. 

The increase of 2,879 positions under “Finance Service, Army” 
(FSA project 481) is necessary to provide additional personnel at 
the finance center in St. Louis to insure prompt action in connection 
with allowances of dependents, claims, and insurance actions caused 
by the accelerated augmentation of the Army. It is also necessary to 
furnish additional personnel for the expanded and new stations as 
set forth in paragraph 3, above. In addition, personnel are required 
to support the establishment of the new finance center at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison while transferring the records and functions from St. 
Louis. 

The increase of 2.474 under “QSA incidental expenses” (QSA, I. E. 
project 441) is necessary to support the increased quartermaster activ- 
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ities at expanded and new installations. General depot activities have 
also expanded beyond that provided for in the second supplemental 
estimate as a result of a greater military strength than had been 
planned. 

The increase of 6,858 positions under “Medical and Hospital De- 
partment, Army” is attributable primarily to a greater patient load 
than was contemplated in the second supplemental estimate. The 
larger number of Korean casualties than anticipated plus the addi- 
tional care of a larger over-all troop strength has resulted in the 
establishment of several specialized treatment hospitals and an ex- 
pansion of present facilities in station hospitals. In addition, it is 
intended to transfer Army Korean casualties from Navy hospitals; 
in the future these will be handled in Army hospitals which results 
in increased personnel requirements. 

Increase of $97,766 under “Maintenance and operation, USMA” is 
to cover local wage-board increases which have become effective since 
the preparation and submission of the second supplemental estimate. 


RATIO OF CivinIAN PERSONNEL TO MILITARY 


As a matter that bears on your question of the relative ratio, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, last June the ratio of civilian to military was one to 
2.37 and as of the last of February it was one to 3.17. In other words, 
the ratio of civilians to military has declined in the Army over the 

vast 8 months. That is considering only the military operations. 
That is excluding those paid from civil functions appropriations, of 
which there are about 60,000 in the Army. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. You might supply that figure with respect 
to the peak of World War IL. 

General Decker. I will insert in the record what the ratio was at 
the peak of World War II. 


(The information requested may be found on p. 86.) 
Distrmution oF CrviLiAn PrrsoNNeEL 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. Have you any over-all breakdown of your 
civilian personnel ? 

General Decker. On an Army-wide basis? 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. Yes, sir. 

General Decker. | have here a table that shows the entire civilian 
employment for the Department. 

Mr .Wiee.eswortn. As 1 understand it, the table inserted in the 
record shows 18,622 additional positions. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieeirswortu. That you are asking for? 

General Decker. 18,622 additional positions; 4,998 man-years. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrH. Can you give me another column which will 
show the number of positions at present in each one of those categories ? 
For instance, under “Pay of the Army”, how many civilian positions 
have you now? 

Colonel Perman. Pay of the Army, we currently have as of the 
28th of February, 21,207 positions. 
Mr. Wicetesworrn. And for Finance Service of the Army ? 
Colonel Perman. Finance Service we have 12,565. 
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Mr. WiccLtesworrn. And for QSA, Incidental ? 

Colonel Perman. Quartermaster Service, incidental expenses, 46,685. 

Medical and Hospital Department, 22,390. 

Maintenance and operation, United States Military Academy, 1,205. 
This is as of the 28th of February. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Why do you need such an increase under “Pay 
of the Army”; for instance, going from 21,200 to 27,600? 

General Decker. Most of those are in connection with the opening 
of additional installations. There has been some increase in the ac- 
tivities at active installations. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. That is a 30-percent increase, is it not? 

Mr. Meneree. Also replacement of approximately 3,100 military 
personnel by civilians. 

Mr. Manon. Is it part of the Army program to replace, wherever 
practicable, military personnel with civilian personnel ? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And do the figures that you have given for the over- 
all include people who were in the manufacture of ammunition, in our 
ordnance plants, and so forth? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; they do include project order personnel. 

General Reever. They include all civilians in research and develop- 
ment as well. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. But that is not in “Pay of the Army” or “Fi- 
nance Service, Army”, or “Quartermaster, incidental expenses.” None 
of that is included in this 18,000 increase you are requesting ¢ 

General Decker. There are funds to replace 3,000 military by civil- 
ians included, 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. 3,000? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicetesworrH. Where is that reflected? 

General Decker. That is in the subappropriation “Pay of the 
Army.” 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What have you in the nature of a breakdown 
of the four set-ups in respect to which you are requesting an increased 
personnel of 18,000? Have you anything in condensed form that 
breaks down the “Pay of the Army” set-up ¢ 

General Decker. As to where those people are to be used? 

Mr. Wicciesworru. You have 21,000 people now. I do not want 
too much detail, but 

General Fosrer. That is in the detailed estimates as you go along, 
in the separate pages of the estimates. 

Mr. Meneree. You will find that on pages 8, 9, 10, and 11 of the 
justifications. 





Ratio or Crvin1ANn PERSONNEL TO MILITARY 


Colonel Perman. Mr. Wigglesworth, you raised a question on civil- 
ion personnel in World War II versus the peak military strength. 

The peak civilian strength in World War II, June 1945, was 
1,487,599. The approximate military strength exclusive of Air Force 
at that same date was 6 million, which gives a ratio of approximately 
1 civilian to each 4 military. 
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Mr. WiccieswortnH. You gave us a ratio of 1 to 3 now? 
General Reever. Yes. About 1 to 3 at the year end. 
General Decker. One to 2.76 as of February, as a comparable figure 

to the one used in developing the World War IT ratio. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That would look as though we ought to be able 
to get along with less civilian personnel than is suggested. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


I would like to get some kind of a breakdown which would give the 
picture for the “Pay of the Army,” “Finance Service of the Army,” 
“Quartermaster Service of the Army, incidental expenses,” and “Medi- 
cal and Hospital Department of the Army,” so that we can see 
roughly how existing personnel is allocated and how you propose to 
allocate the additional personnel requested. 

Obviously we cannot go into too much detail with the large num- 
bers involved, but these justifications do not begin to give a picture of 
the set-up in any one of the four divisions. 

General Decker. We will submit that to you, sir, as soon as we can 
develop it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Distribution of strength by agency, finance service, Army, P-481 





Ce EERE GUE SR eee Pe 
| February | Total posi-| Positions | Replace- 

Agency | 28,1951 | tions, fiscal] third sup- | ment of 
strength | year 1951 | plemental military 


New sta- 
tions 





Staff and Administrative Services: 











Field installations, Chief of Finance. _. 8, 346 | : 
ESA ee Me 23 | : 
Army areas and MDW_.____. A 2, 289 | 8 
at oidtaeaniciicihphinicthipicepnetiietn’ | 337 | 2 
I on acruh adenine nc be SE a 402 1 
RD Ene CTS Ae a es) 464 | 1 
SS on mee 231 | 1 
a SR SE aR a ama | 431 | 1 
EAT: SE een ee 1 350 2 
re cnn clea, Suita org Wee } 74 oe 
Greases commanes. .............<6.<...<s- 419 1 
EER ea ESS Ta peed ae pe ie ee 7 Ve a eee 
RE ss oe a oat eee la AES: | Ee * Ee es Seer 
SEGRE eae near nee reer Sy | ips: RE ie (I plots <i Np pe ale 
yeaa eR tie Raion air 67 pide} RU | STARR EN 
| te SSR pe ei Seaire ne | 127 | Bee es PER PS) eS ae ee 
igen tina ephheeas naka 7} REGIE ie SEO rane Hi SRTS 
an 40 | "Sl lair 
Sle IS ile TE I lie aE ES 49 | 65 | Reeds 
NIG Co ds. dus athe cokkce os. -| 62 | ee ERSTE CS SE 
| ERTS aan Smee tr 25 11,077 | 13, 420 | 2, 879 | 315 9 





1 Estimated. 
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Distribution of strength by agency, finance service, Army, P-481—Continued 

















































































! Estimated. 
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and jnstallations as— 
(a) Procurement 
(b) Market centers 
(c) Maintenance 
(dad) Manufacturing 
(e) 
(f) 










» 
-~ 









parts. 







follows: 
Type of facility 







Army depots_- 
Ports 








Overseas : 






Total 





Continental United States: 
Army posts, camps, and stations___-_ 


General hospitals__-—_- 


Quartermaster schools 
Army cataloging offices 
In addition to the activities shown above, there are approximately 27,000 
individuals employed in quartermaster and general depots who are engaged in 
the receipt, storage and issue and maintenance of engineer, ordnance, quarter- 
master, chemical and other services supplies. 

3. As of recent date the Quartermaster General has been assigned an additional 
mission relating to the airborne mission which results in the receipt, storage 
and issue, inspection, repair and maintenance of all parachutes and component 


Posts, camps, stations, 
Sg ee 


QUARTERMASTER SERVICE, ARMY 


general hospitals and 





JUSTIFICATION OF THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL, FiscaLt YEAR 1951, BupGer EsrtiMATEes 





a Total Positions, Aa 
Feb. 28, | positions, | third Replace- New ORC evalu 
Agency 1951, fiscal year | supple- ment of stations ation pro- 
strength 1951 metal military gram 
| 
Staff and administrative serv- 
ices: | 
Secretary of the Army.- --- 127 Ee Ae, Eee tS! Ae Serene 
| ERA OES eee 104 | 104 2: ReRRpRe SS Spey ite 
: Se eee ee 3, 463 EE, Bavsescedguselcncsetbeascdl i biwhteuwete 
Ut SR SERS EE Pe aes 65 1, BPRS ae eee, Pe ea See oe 
"Se Pe aes 26 re CE > iemepebe Kita 
Army areas and MDW_____- 9, 539 14, 164 4, 220 2, 998 s 
“Sei Sale | 1,121 2,045 795 525 2 27 
Second ___......-- ide 1, 392 2, 863 1, 442 1,176 1 41 
_ | i a iar 1, 812 2, 237 410 236 1 32 
Fourth. _____- af 1, 251 1, 699 350 218 1 43 
2 ee: 2, 037 2, 655 585 | 410 1 75 
_. _» Saree | 11,700 | 2, 320 560 71 2 40 
MDW oaaeen=] 226 345 78 | 7 Pepe aes comet peers 2d ie 
Overseas commands. - .....--- | 8,901 | 11, 300 2, 087 se 1 | 2 
AS eee . 1,320 1, 870 300 | ak 
TRUST ERS BES! 74 | _ 4 SSE: = eas se _ 
USARPAC..__. : 325 | 400 | 80 1 | ll 
EUCOM_......- ee 2, 238 3, 069 | 555 Bea Wereeerer rs y 
FECOM SAREE 3, 983 4, 467 | TE) eta Sia |-- - 
USARCARIB.. 842 | 1, 255 125 13 
UBAPANs...6....-. 105 | 9 ee 2 ENE) REESE SR EES AR See 
[1 | |) as | 14 OT ORES Bee ON sed see > 
Tran | 7 7 | ° 


Civilians presently employed and paid from the appropriation, “Quarter- 
master Service, Army, incidental expenses,” funds are engaged in such activities 


4. Within the oversea commands and zone of interior Army areas of the United 
States there are quarterimaster installations in the approximate numbers as 


Number of 
installations 


Poks, approxi- 


186 
5 
5 


10 


114 


410 
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Employees presently employed and additional spaces requested in third supple- 
mental, fiscal year 1951, budget distributed to areas of employment are as 


shown below: 





Area of employment 


Spaces in- 
cluded in 
third sup- 
plemental 


Strength 
Feb. 28, 1951 





First Army 

Second Army 
ct! 0 See 
Fourth Army 

Fifth Army 

Sixth Army 

PD scan ico 

Trieste 

Pacific 

Europe. _....-.- : 

Far East 
ne... skeores 
Alaska__- 

Brazil 

Military attachés_ 
Asmara 

USMA_. Ai 
Adjutant General____-_- 
Quartermaster General 
Chief of Transportation 


Total 


346 
359 
373 
630 
566 | 


177 











166 
7 


277 

11 

66 

124 

30, 144 
12 


49, 157 





Appropriation, Medical and 


Hospital Department, Army, fiscal year 1951 





Strength 
Feb. 28, 
1951 


Agency or command 


| 

| Distribu- 
| tion of 6,858 
| spaces in 
| third sup- 


fiscal year 


plemental, | 


Remarks 





First Army 
P-412__- 

414 
415__ 


ae 
Second Army 


le ee eee 
Sixth Army... 
P-4i2 4 
Mick anv avs 
415... 
416_ 
ss 


+822 | 


+34 | 
+1, 035 | 
+10 | 


+6 


+1, 019 | 


+6 | 


—t 

+2, 102 
+19 
+6 

+2, 053 


+24 
+844 
+24 
+787 


33 











Expansion of existing facilities due to increased 
patient load. 
Increased staffing. 


Expansion of existing facilities due to increased 
patient load and Fort Knox rehabilitation 
(464). 


To correct error in previous second supplemental. 

Expansion of existing facilities due to increased 
patient load and Camp Gordon rehabilitation 
(936) and McClelland rehabilitation (1,050). 


Expansion of existing facilities due to increased 
patient load and rehabilitation at Camp 
Chaffee and Fort Hood. 


Expansion of existing facilities due to increased 
patient load and Camp Carson rehabilitation 
332). 


4 


| Expansion of existing facilities due to increased 


patient load and rehabilitation at Camp Cooke 
(406). 
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Appropriation, Medical and Hospital Department, Army, fiscal year 1951—Cont’d 





| 


) 
} 
| 




































Distribu- 
| tion of 6,858 
Strength | spaces in 
Agency or command Feb. 28, | third sup- Remarks 
1951 plemental, 
| fiscal year 
| 1951 
Ss ae ee 8 320 +162 
P14. 41 +10 
TS aa 154 +172 | Expansion of existing facilities due to increased 
SS Ss eae 125 —20 patient load and Fort Belvoir rehabilitation. 
USMA._. 53 —13 
| st Sa 53 | —13 
Sa SE aataeens 
Subtotal (continental 9, 698 +7, 034 
armies, MDW, and | 
USMA). 
ees Se Pat sey 
Surgeon General 10, 210 —128 
414 6, 210 +29 Expansionfof existing facilities. 
__ eae | 378 —10 " Ot 
areas. t 559 +114 | Expansion of New York{Procurement Office. 
422 1, 704 —109 | Reduction in’ workload. 
423 20 |...- J on = 
510 1, 037 | —105 | Reduction of consultants and*correction of pre- 
| vious figures on second supplemental. 
611 302 | —47 
Joint Bra 2 +3 
P-416 2 | +3 
Se 214 -—17 
P-415 207 —198 
416 7 +16 
422 0 +5 
Trieste. 59 | -27 
P-415__- 28 —27 
422. . 8 ee. 
EUCOM. | eee a 
P-414_ 41 | +21 
415 29 | —40 
416 118 | +6 
422... 1 | +13 
| EG | 1} +1 
, ee 1 | +1) 
USARPAC (Pacific)... _.__- 642 | +113 | 
| Te 580 | +117 | 
| CN a ee 16 |} aia 
422..... 46 | —4 | 
Cen... 379 | +33 | 
_ - SSI ieee 3 j +38 
aR 117 | +8 | 
Seaesoe | 59 | —51 | 
eo ccs 173 | +44 | 
et ey ead ees 27 —6 | 
__ gingers 1 996 | +6 | 
~ | 
3 ead sat «Neth ac” Bat 2 a | <= |} Redistribution’ of patient load. 
NAA SS SAE 154 | +20 | 
_ ELBE CRI 17 | —2 | 
Subtotal (overseas) .____| 2, 482 | —48 
| | 
Grand total Saeed 22, 390 +6, 858 | 





1264 Ryukyuans. 


Source: Prepared by Manpower Branch, Budget Division, OCA, Apr. 11, 1951. 


Ratio or Crvintan Personner to Minirary 


Colonel Perman. In connection with the strength figure for World 
War II, Mr. Wigglesworth, I would like to point out that perforce 
the Army furnished a lot of indirect support to the Air Force through 
the Quartermaster Service, and all that is included in those figures, 
whereas the strength of the Air Force is excluded. That would tend 
to lower the ratio for the purely Department of the Army responsi- 
bilities as they exist today. 
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Mr. WicGiEeswortu. I understood the $6 million you gave me was 
exclusive of the Air Force. 

Colonel Perman. Exclusive of the Air Force. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. If your civilian personel was in fact doing cer- 
tain work for that Air Force which you have excluded the ratio would 
be higher than 1 to 4 rather than lower than 1 to 4. 

Colonel Perman. It would increase it slightly. 

Mr. Wice.eswortnH. Yes. 

Colonel Perman. The other figures that you have of the total 
strength, military to civilian, where we gave you the ratio, as you 
noted, excludes the civil functions of about 60,000 people, the figures 
which General Decker gave, in establishing our ratio. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Is there any civil functions included in this 
World War II picture you gave me? 

Colonel Perman. That is the total peak employment of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, sir; it does include it. 

Mr. Wicctesworru. Well, when you revise your remarks you might 
see that the two figures furnished are put on a comparable basis. 
Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 


Rorarton or Minirary PersoNNet 1n Korea 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. You referred to the plans for rotation of 
Reserve officers and others now in the service in connection with this 
request. I did not understand when that plan is to go into effect. 

Colonel Darey. Sir, it will start either late this month or in May. 
That is rotation to Korea; is that what you have in mind, sir? 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Yes. 

Colonel Datey. That is the answer, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. That is applicable to Reserve components and 
guardsmen, or to all troops? 

Colonel Datry. Sir, that is applicable to all troops in Korea. 

Mr. Srxes. You mean combat, do you not; or is it all troops? 

Colonel Datey. In Korea, all troops, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. What length of combat service is contemplated 
before rotation ¢ 

Colonel Datry. Sir, there is no definite length of service there. 
We have wanted, as you well know, to start this rotation as soon as 
we could. We are just getting built up to the authorized strength 
over there, and therefore, we are just able to start. This will be a 
continuing process of about 20,000 a month for May and June, and 
then we plan to increase that to 25,000 a month. 

Mr. Wicetrswortn. Well, I do not know that I care to ask anything 
more at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I hope when we have our regular hearing on the 1952 
budget we can have at one place in the record quite a comprehensive 
discussion of the whole situation. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. While we are on the subject of rotation in Korea, 
you contemplate rotating them by unit or by individuals? 

Colonel Dairy. Individuals, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then what is going to happen to the individuals 
when they return to the United States? 
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Colonel Datey. Sir, for the most part they will be reassigned to 
units in the United States. Of course, in due time a number of those 
people may be separated from the service if they so desire. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was going to ask. My recollection 
was that a great number of those men in Korea were men whose terms 
of enlistment were automatically extended by act of Congress, and 
that some of the plans now being made were in contemplation of 
making it possible for those men to leave the service. 

Colonel Datey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us assume, for instance, that some of these men 
would be relieved and would be brought back to the States. While 
actually they could be kept in the service for several months after 
their return, though their actual enlistment has long since expired, 
without the extension, are they going to be retained in the service or 
terminated immediately upon their return to the United States? 

Colonel Datry. Well, Mr. Scrivner, that depends upon the status 
we are in when they come back. We want to separate those personnel 
just as soon as we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think they should be separated. I for one did not 
like to be faced with the necessity of abrogating a contract, as we did. 
Enlistments are contracts. 

Colonel Datey. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. By one act of Congress we said, “No, your contract 
is null and void; we are extending its terms automatically for at least 
a vear.” I did not like it. I do not think any Member of Congress 
liked to do that. However, in the state in which we found ourselves 
precipitated there -was nothing else to do. We had to have men ready 
to go. 

That is the reason for the question, because I think that is a ques- 
tion that is pretty deep in the minds of a lot of people, as to whether 
these men are going to be brought back, even though they have com- 
pleted their tour of duty in Korea, and it has been pretty tough duty, 
and are going to be retained in the service, or whether they will be 
released if they desire it. 

Colonel Datey. Sir, lL assure you that we will release these personnel 
just as soon as we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a little indefinite, but I expect that is the 
best you can give us. 


SCHOFIELD BARRACKS, HAWAII 


T notice included in the nine places where you are going to have 
some more personnel one of them is Scofield Barracks. Someone, I 
think, said that was temporary. 

General Decker. That will be a replacement training center, sir. 
about 5,000 people. 

Colonel Datry. Mr. Scrivner, we increased the United States Army. 
Pacific, just recently about 600 spaces in order to run the training 
center in Hawaii, which is a temporary measure. It is not permanent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I do not know what you mean by tem- 
porary or permanent, but I thought we were told yesterday that we 
were sending about 1,700 draftees over there for their basic training 
because we already had the personnel over there and it was determined 
we might as well make use of them. 
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Colonel Dairy. I do not know about that, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Pardon me. Was it not always interjected, Mr. 
Scrivner, that they had the physical attributes necessary / 

Mr. Scrivner. And the personnel, which we were told would dou- 
ble in brass. My memory is not as good as it used to be, but—— 

Colonel Dairy. That is true, sir, toa good extent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, you are going to have more civilian per- 
sonnel ¢ 

Colonel Datey. Surely. 


Srrencru or ARMY 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, I do not know how a lot of people are, but I 
have become convinced that at the present time never were so many 
so badly confused about so much. Part of it, 1 think, so far as my 
articular case is concerned, is caused by the different figures that 
3 been discussed in connection with your strength. I find that 
I have noted them down and I cannot get all of them coordinated. 

Although I dislike to repeat some of this, let gy see if I have this 
correct now. The Army strength as of June 30, 1950, was 592,000 4 

Colonel Datry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then as of March 1, 1951, it was 1,316,000? 

Colonel Datey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With a contemplated strength of June 30, 1951, 0 
what ? 

Colonel Datey. 1,552,000, sir. 

Mr. Scrivyer. That is what I have down here, but some other 
places somebody had used the figure of 1,522,000. I will get that 
out, so that we will not have that conflict. 

As I recall it now, when we were in on one of the other supplemen- 
tals the figure that had then been discussed was 1,261,000; is that 
right ? 

Colonel Datey. One million, two hundred sixty-three thousand, Mr. 
Scrivner, was approved in the second supplement: al. 

Mr. Scrivner. But now instead of 1,263,000 in this third supple- 
mental it is anticipated that the strength will be 1,552,000? 

Colonel Datry. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Between March 1 and June 30 you have to raise 
236,000 men; is that right? 

Colonel Datey. That is ¢ orrect, sir. 


NUMBER OF LOSSES AND GAINS IN MILITARY PERSONNEL FOR 1951 


Mr. Scrivner. Where are you going to get them ? 

Colonel Datey. Well, we’ will get them from select service, vol- 
untary enlistments, officer recall program, and between March and 
the end of this fiscal year there will be about another 9,000 or 10,000 
Reserve component personnel called to duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Datey. Do you want a breakdown on that, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. First, how many are you going to get from 
the draft? You already have your March call issued. I suppose the 
April call is out. 

Colonel Datry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What was the call in March? 

Colonel Datey. The call in March, sir, was 80,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. What was April? 

Colonel Datey. In April 40,000, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. May? 

Colonel Datey. This will be reduced to 20,000, however, in order 
to remain within the total strength requested. 

Mr. Scrivner. June? 

Colonel Datry. June is 20,000. Those are the planning figures at 
this time, I might say. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. They are considerably different from those 
earlier announced. 

Colonel Datey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, as I recall the figures we were 
supposed to have about 60,000 called in May. 

Colonel Datey. Mr. Scrivner, we reduced calls for April, May, and 
June about 50 percent for each month because of several factors. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Datey. The increase in voluntary enlistments was the pri- 
mary factor. We had an overdelivery of selectees and fewer battle 
losses in Korea than we had estimated. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand the fewer battle losses. What is 
an overdelivery of selectees ? 

Colonel Datey. For example, sir, during the month of January, to 
be specific, we requested 80,000 selectees and they delivered about 
87,000. We have that to contend with every month, fewer or more, 
and we have to balance in succeeding months. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is 170,000. Of course, we have some replace- 


ments to take care of, but I do not care to go into that. I a want 


to get some of this information to wipe out a few cobwebs. That 
would leave 66,000 to come from some place. 

Colonel Datey. All right, sir. Our volunteer enlistments for 
March, April, May, and June are 22,000 a month through May. 

Mr. Scrivner. 22,000 a month? 

Colonel Datxy. For March, April, and May, and 26,000 in June. 

Mr. Scrivner. Wait a minute. You only have 66,000 left to go. 

Colonel Datrey. Well, sir, you are thinking of a net figure. We are 
also going to have losses during that period. These are the gains. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to give me the gains and then the 
losses, I assume ¢ 

Colonel Datey. Yes, sir; I can give you the losses. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would give us in volunteers in those 4 months 
about 90,000. 

Colonel Datey. Yes, sir; a total of 92,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Datrey. Reserve component units are about 9,000? 

Mr. Scrivner. That includes Reserves and National Guard. 

Colonel Datry. Officer recalls about 23,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have how many losses? 

Colonel Datey. Losses for enlisted men, sir, are 20,800 in March, 
17,900 during the month of April, 17,400 in May, and June 1951, 
23,900. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Maybe we should go into this more deeply in the 
1952 budget. I will just leave it and you can supply us whatever you 
have. 

Colonel Datey. Sir, if you would like I could furnish a detailed 
breakdown 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would. 

Colonel DaLey. Showing the total gains and losses, and coming up 
with the net gain. 
(The information requested will be furnished the committee.) 





TRANSFER OF ARMY CasuaLties From Navy Hospirats 


Mr. Scrivner. Going down to item 6 on the summary of civilian 
personnel it is stated that it is intended to transfer Army Korean 
casualties from Navy hospitals. In the future these will be handled 
in Army hospitals, which results in increased personnel requirements. 
Is the Navy not giving our Army men good treatment / 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir; but the Navy feels that they need those 
spaces, and the spaces allotted for Army use have dropped off and 
they have requested the Army to drop to a net of approximately 700 
spaces to be used in Navy hospitals. 

General Reeper. That is just a continuing adjustment by which 
we each use the other’s available space. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know; and that is why I raised the question. I 
have run into this time after time. Of course, they take care of our 
allies, and I cannot understand why there is not more cooperation 
in taking care of our own men. 

Now, if there could be some showing that by doing this there would 
be a smaller requirement for personnel by the Navy, that would be 
logical. 

Colonel Perman. The Navy claims that because of the increases to 
their own personnel they need the spaces in the Navy hospitals and 
are asking the Army to give them up so that they can have the spaces 
themselves. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that for any added information as to real need 
we will have to get it from the Navy because all you have is their 
statement ? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


INCREASE IN CIvILIAN PERSONNEL 


Going to the first page of the summary again, on civilian personnel, 
while the money for the remaining 3 months of the year is referred to 
as 4,998 man-years, actually you are going to increase the number of 
civilians on the payroll by 18,622; is that right? 

General Foster. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that with the coming fiscal year 1952 budget we 
will be talking about an additional 18,622 man-years? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir; approximately, when we take out lapses. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that these same civilians who are now being put 
on, if retained during 1952, will reflect an item of more than $50 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1952 budget ? 

82181—51——7 
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Colonel Perman. That is approximately correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us see if I have these figures down right. As of 
June 30 you had 304,000 civilian employees? 

Colonel Permawn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is 1950. As of March 31, 1951, you had 496,- 
000 ¢ 

Colonel Perman. That is an estimated figure, sir. The latest actual 
strength was 485,000 as of March 15. 

Mr. Scrivner. About another 11,000 in the next 115 days. Let us 
leave it at 496,000. 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You anticipate 580,000 on June 30, 1951? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are going to have an increase 
there of what? 

Colonel Perman. Approximately 80,000 between now and June. 

Mr. Scrivner. My figure is 84.000. 

Colonel] Perman. Yes, sir. 


RECRUITMENT OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Where are you going to get the 84,000? 

Colonel Perman. A great deal of that has already been financed 
through the second supplemental estimate. Of that, approximately 
40,000 will be reflected in the expanding ordnance activities and newly 
activated ordnance activities on manufacturing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Outside of ordnance the proposed increase is 44,000? 

Colonel Perman. Approximately; yes, sir. Now, we anticipate an 


increase in the manufacturing activities uf the Signal Corps and also 
the Engineers. In our total increase there will be seasonal increases 
due to the activation of laundries, when we go into khaki in May. 
We have a iarge number of troops now, and we have to put on addi- 
tional people to take care of the khaki. 

In the northern area and the Midwest area we have had severe storm 
damage, and we have to repair our roads and sewage. 

Many of the supplies are now beginning to roll off the production 
line as a result of moneys made available through the first and second 
supplemental estimates, and we have a large increased activity in the 
distribution and storage of those supplies. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did you get the 190,000 from June 30 to 
March 31? 

Colonel Perman. Those are from actual-strength reports, sir. You 
mean, where did we procure the people? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Perman. That is world-wide. 


INCRRASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL BY GRADES 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. There are not any sheets here that show 
us—at least I have not been able to find them—information on that, 
so that we cannot see what your increase has been in each classifica- 
tion. I assume that in all this group of increase up to 580,000 you 
will have so many GS-3’s, 4’s, and 5’s, and on up, and quite a few 
professional classifications. Is that right? 
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Colonel Perman. The incieases generally in the third supplemental 
are all in the lower grades. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. What do you call the “lower grades’? 

Colonel Perman. Below grade 9, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know how many you have, for I have not 
seen the breakdown yet. We should have had it. Suppose you are 
putting on 300 GS-8’s. 

Colonel Penman. Would you like the breakout of pay of the Army 
by grades? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not want to burden the record. If what I am 
asking now does not get the answer, why, perhaps we will have to go 
into it. 

Suppose that your increase calls for so many CAF-8’s, where would 
you get them? Would you get them from original examinations? 

Colonel Perman. Yes. According to the current regulations, they 
cannot be placed on a permanent status unless they are a transfer 
from a Federal agency to another Federal agency. The civil-service 
regulations require it. We cannot completely abrogate the civil- 
service regulations. We have to go to the registers to see if we can 
obtain them from the registers. 


PROMOTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. You are not putting any up from CAF -5, 6 or 7? 
Colonel Perman. Only when one separates, and by virtue of the 
separation you take your current employees and promote them. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often are they promoted? 

Colonel Perman. I cannot answer world-wide, but there is not wide- 
spread promotion going on in the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have your assurance, but that is not in 
keeping with the information that I have been receiving. 

Colonel Perman. Monthly we check through our fiscal records, and 
the rate of obligations would show. I believe I can get figures from 
the Civilian Personnel Division. 

Mr. Scrivner. To really get the story you would have to go to the 
individual employment record to see what has happened to Joe Doaks. 
Your money figures would not show it because your money figures will 
just show how much there is of this, that, and the other. 

Of course, a long period of service in the Government is assumed 
to give a little more efficiency and ability to hold a job at least one 
step higher. With that there probably would not be a great deal 
of fault found, but when we continue to get the story that they are not 
just stepping up one grade but two, three, and four, it sounds like 
amt is making a pretty good thing out of what has finally been 
admitted in this hearing, a war in Korea. I do not think it sets well 
with the American public. 

Colonel Perman. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They feel, except those that are primarily benefited, 
there should not be any undue betterment of an individual, whether 
he is in or out of service, because of a direct result of this war and the 
emergency with which we are faced. 

So, when these stories come in that they are being jumped, and those 
people are benefiting more than they should from whatever you want 
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to call this emergency, it does not set very well with the American 
people. As I say, the money figures do not show that. They do not 
show it. The personnel card is the only thing that would properly 
show it. I hope we have time before the 1952 appropriations are over 
to have it thoroughly gone into so that we can find out whether these 
reports are wrong or right, because what has come to me is very similar 
to the question raised by Mr. Sikes, that there have been, as he called it, 
upgradings. It may not, in a technical sense, be upgrading, but at any 
rate they are getting some pretty fast promotions. 

Mr. Manon. The committee has requested a statement from the 
Department of Defense in regard to the question of upgrading, and 
we have some information on that which will be available to us. It is 
available to us now. It is a complicated and detailed statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all that I have on this subject, Mr. Chairman. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Suerparp. I find reflected on page 22 of the justifications a total 
request in this, the third supplemental, of $415,425,000; is that correct? 

General Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. What was the original sum that was presented by 
the Finance Department, before it reached. any screening category at 
all? 

Mr. Meneree. I do not have that figure right here, sir. 

General Foster. We can put it in. 

Mr. SuerrarD. Would you please put it in the record? 

(eneral Foster. Yes, sir. 

General Decker. We have the figure here, sir. The figure is 
$154,484,000. 

Mr. SueprarD. Thank you. Do either of you gentlemen have any 
general questions you would like to ask? 


PROMOTION OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask whether your answer to my inquiry 
about the upgrading of civilian employees applied to your own Depart- 
ment of Finance, or whether it applied to the Army as a whole. 

General Fosrrr. I was only speaking of the Finance Corps. 

Mr. Sixes. Who can give me this information as it applies to the 
approximately half million civilians which you pin to have in the 
Department of the Army by the end of fiscal 1951 ¢ 

General Decker. I would answer that question, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General Decker. I would say that there is no basis in fact in the 
statement that there have been unusual promotions in the Army as a 
result of this expansion. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not know what you mean by “unusual.” The feeling 
is rather widespread in Congress that there has been upgrading of 
civilian employees in the Department from 1 to 3 steps beyond the 
normal promotions they would have anticipated under ordinary cir- 
cumstances; is that true? : 

General Decker. No, sir; I would say it is not a correct statement 
insofar as I have knowledge of it. 
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Mr. Sixes. Has any policy been followed on the promotion of 
civilian employees that is different from the policy followed hereto- 
fore! 

General Decker. There has not been any diversion from that policy 
whatsoever so far as I am aware. I shall insert in the record a state- 
ment of the Army policy. 

(The statement referred to may be found on p. 195.) 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Riley, do you have any questions you wish to ask 
at this time? 

Expepitine Propuction 





Mr. Ritey. On page 2 of your summary of appropriations there is 
an item called “Expediting production.” 

Mr. Menrree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that in the form of subsidies ¢ 

General Reever. No, sir. 

General Foster. That is not under our appropriation. Maybe Gen- 
eral Reeder can answer that. 

General Reever. I can answer that, sir, That is an ill-named ap- 
propriation. We merely carried on from the last war the same name. 
We wish now we had not done it because everyone starting with our 
own secretaries misapprehended what is meant by the name. 

Before the last war we had no munitions industry. It was necessary 
to set one up. It was done by a combination of methods. One was 
the Defense Pants Corporation, which with loans from the RFC built 
plants, put tools in them, and so on. They spent billions of dollars. 
The other was this expediting production fund which was appro- 
priated to the Secretary of War at that time and administered by the 
Assistant Secretary who was in charge of procurement. It was used, 
if necessary, to build plants. It was used to buy machine tools for 
Government plants and for contractors when they could not finance 
them, or would not. So the name is merely a carry-over from that. 

That particular appropriation spent $7,500,000,000 in the last war. 
It then included the Air Force and included the Manhattan project, 
which was done under that appropriation. We have revived the name. 
We wish that it were called instead “The provision of production 
facilities” because it is used in cases of that sort. 

Let us say we want an elliptical hull cast for a tank. We go toa 
manufacturer. He has a plant. We want to make a contract with 
him. He says, “Fine, but I have no furnace of the size it takes to 
handle this job and there is nothing I could do with it in civil life. If 
you want me to do it you will have to buy that particular set of 
machine tools.” So we do, and they remain our property. When 
the contract is over we either store them or retain them. 

Another sample is that we got hold of a Government-owned factory 
in which to build a light tank up at Cleveland. Cadillac was going to 
build it, but the floors and the cranes were all too light to handle it. 
We had to put millions into that plant to make it suitable to manu- 
facture the light tank. 

- 

We have a lesser need for that type of money than we had during 
the last war, because we do have a legacy of plants from the last war. 
Many, of course, went back into civilian pursuits. 

furthermore, we feel that the total industry of this country is built 
up to the point where it is about able to utilize all the raw materials 
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available. We should not have to build a lot of plants. Conversion 
should take care of the requirements. In that conversion we will 
have to buy a great deal of machine tools and other equipment, which 
remains the property of the Government. 

That is the purpose of that item. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That in now way crosses up with the question of 
loaning abilities unded the War Powers Act, does it? 

General Reever. No. If a manufacturer elects he can go after a 
certificate of necessity and write his investment off in 5 years. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, the loaning concept or the loaning 
function is just what the terminology would imply, meaning that of a 
loan. I understand now they have changed the regulation so that 
there must be a 10 or 12 percent participation upon the part of the 
borrower or borrowers. The one you are referring to is an outright 
financing in the distressed ability for production purposes; is that 
right? 

General Reever. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is a clear line of demarcation between the two 
functions and no overlap at all? 

General Reeper. Yes. Take a manufacturer, and I will not cite 
his name, and he gets a chance to make some heavy piece of material 
for us. It is an advantage to make it on the east coast, perhaps. 
He is very glad to build the factory, if he is well-heeled, on a certificate 
of necessity, because when the flurry of war or whatever is going to 
happen is over he has a factory located in a strategic position. 

Mr. Sxepparp. That also applies a definitely in the category of 
civilian production, and he would be able to utilize it to advantage on 
construction and tooling up or whatnot? 

General Reever. That is right. The tools which he will put into 
that factory which he can use he will buy, but the ones which would 
be of no service to him, and where he could not recover the cost in 
civilian practice, those he will insist that we buy. 


RETIREMENT OF GENERAL Foster 


General Foster. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I am going to retire for age next month and I may 
not appear before this committee again. I have been appearing before 
committees of Congress for 30 years, and during the last 10 years on 
every appropriation where Finance Service, Army was involved. 

I want to say that it has been a pleasure to come here as I have had 
courteous and considerate treatment here at all times. I wish to 
thank you all for that. 

Mr. Manon. General Foster, it has been a pleasure to cooperate 
with you through the years. You have done a grand job in cooperat- 
ing with the committee, and in representing the Department of De- 
fense, more particularly the Army, in these matters. We appreciate 
the excellent service you have rendered the country and commend 
you for it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I deeply regret that they are not giving you an over- 
age waiver. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned to meet at 10 
a.m. tomorrow. 
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LT. COL. F. E. GIDINSKY, CHIEF, GENERAL SUPPLIES BRANCH 


LT. COL. I. J. DYEKMAN, CHIEF, CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE BRANCH 


SUBSISTENCE OF THE ARMY 
Funds available for obligation 


| 
| Fiscal year 1951 








Wenpnespay, Aprin 11, 1951. 


: | Difference 
Presently Revised |, ;; 
available estimate <—"" 


































DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate -- - ---..- ENE 


.| $680, 543, 000 $912, 293, 000 | $231, 











750, 000 











Total direct obligations.................-.-------------- 680, 543,000 | 912, 293, 000 | 231, 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 


Reimbursement for commutation for enlisted personnel | | 
engaged on activities of other governmental services___--.---- | 371, 000 371, 000 





750, 000 



















































0 
coe | Mp TIES Te MRSS REELS? | 680, 914,000 | 912, 664, 000 | 231, 750, 000 
Summary of direct obligations by projects 
| Fiscal year 1951 
Project | : 
| Purpose of project : 
No. Presently | Revised esti-| Difference 
available mate (third sup- 
; plemental) 
j } 
100 | Procurement and PEODRHMON. «2.6.1 nine 5. 0ed5 5025 ($657, 309, 697) | ($881, 901, 697) | | ($224, 592, ae 
111 | Provisions and ration savings. aan eile ete 655, 966, 597 881, 558, 597 224, 592, 000 
112 | Purchase of commissary equipment. - 343, 100 343, 100 0 
400 + Operating (including maintenance ‘and repair of 
INTO A cv cd nace ahstbaseraaducesaucmeuc (28, 233, 303)| (30, 391,303); = (7, 158, 000) 
Commutation of rations, including Re cruiting | 
ep aie RP ie et oes | 17, 456, 430 24, 614, 430 7, 158, 000 
412 | Care and preserv ation of subsistence supplies and | 
NINE. G21 1.ut in thanalidwanadticocucndcoe) 5, 776, 873 5, 776, 873 | 0 
| Total direct obligations. .................-- od 680, 543, 000 | 912, 293, 000 | 231, 750, 000 











Summary of direct obligations by object 





Fiscal year 1951 











Object class 


| Difference 













| Presently | Revised | ; 
- , | (third sup- 
available | estimate plemental) 
| 
07 Other contractual services. .................---...--..--.. | $20, 516,430 | $27, 674, 430 $7, 158, 000 
ee > ann I hd. cp ete caddcsakuabedooes | 659, 683,470 | 884, 275, 470 0 | 224, 592, 000 
I a oe a adiecictawetewigimen dmniton tana 343, 100 | 343, 100 0 








eine Gitar ONAN ao i acs occ ces cnntwecacs | 680, 543,000 | 912, 293, 000 | 
1 | | 


231, 750, 000 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will please be in order. We have with 

us General Feldman, the Quartermaster General, and his staff and 

other representatives of the Department of Defense and the Army. 
We shall proceed now with the consideration of the requirements 

¥ oy dialed Service for the Third Supplemental, Fiscal 
ear > 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you have a general statement, General ? 

General FeLtpMAn. I do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please. 

General Fetpman. Mr. Chairman: The third supplemental esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1951 for the appropriation “Quartermaster Serv- 
ice, Army,” amounts to $856,789,000. Of this amount, $500,000 has been 
included for “Welfare of enlisted men,” which will be presented 
separately. 

In accordance with our instructions, this estimate is limited to the 
funds necessary to provide food, clothing, and a minimum amount of 
general supplies to be continued on an austere basis for the balance of 
the fiscal year, and to insure a sufficient stock level in our supply 
system with which to support the increased forces until additional 
supplies become available. 

The basic requirement is to support an increased average strength 
of 105,000 men plus an increase in our stock levels to support an 
additional ending strength of 287,000 men. Amounts have been in- 
cluded to cover price increases of various commodities which have 
occurred since the submission of the second supplemental estimate. 
The second supplemental estimate was computed on prices in effect 
during pes a and, therefore, any purchases with unobligated 
funds as of that date, as well as with funds supplied in the second 
supplemental, reflect the upward trend of such price deviations. 























SUBSISTENCE 


The additional funds in the amount of $231,750,000 reflect not only 
the increase in strength of the active Army, and increase in prices, 
but include additional year-end strengths of the United States Air 
Force, ROK forces with the United States Army, and stock levels to 
support the ROK Army, Navy, and Marine personnel. As a result of 
our experience in the Korean operation, we have purchased approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 worth of operational rations as an emergency 
rserve for forces now in oversea areas. 





REGULAR SUPPLIES 





The amount of $63,631,000, included in this subappropriation, covers 
the minimum quantities of such items as sanitary supplies, field mess 
equipment, office supplies and equipment, petroleum and _ petroleum 
handling equipment, and packing and crating supplies. Substantial 
price increases have occurred in these commodities and are included in 
this estimate. 

The recent price freeze established by NPA and the delay in receiv- 
ing authority to purchase critical materials has resulted in a serious 
depletion of our stocks of many items, as procurement could not be 
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initiated until the producers could be authorized to purchase raw 
materials. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 





The amount of $558,597,000 under this subappropriation includes 
approximately $175,000,000 for price increases; $11,000,000 for ini- 
tial equipment and replacement for additional troops; $174,000,000 for 
the establishment of additional stocks, and $97,000,000 for cold- 
weather clothing and equipment supplied to the troops in Korea. In 
order to assure continual supply to the Army, Air Force, and other 
troops in combat, it has been necessary to overcommit this subappro- 
priation pending receipt of additional funds. 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES 









The amount of $2,311,000 included in this subappropriation is to 
cover the hire of additional personnel in newly activated posts, camps, 
and stations throughout the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have members of my staff here who will answer 
in detail any of the questions the committee may wish to ask. 


INCREASE IN Cost OF QUARTERMASTER ITEMS 




























Mr. Manon. I think first we shall ask some over-all questions. Can 
you give us an approximation of the increase in cost of Quarter- 
master items? Do you have any sort of a rule of thumb that would 
be significant to us? 

Colonel Marswauy. Mr. Chairman, as we go through the appropria- 
tion we shall have by category the percentage increase in price. I 
can furnish for the record a break-down of what is in this budget by 
these various elements, price increase, strength increase, and so forth. 

The percentage-cost-price factor, for instance, on C. & E. items— 
that is clothing and equipage—runs about 28.6-percent increase. That 
is an average, because the price of wool has gone up 71 percent; the 
price of cotton has gone up about 61 percent, and the others are 
relative. 





INCREASE IN COST OF RATION 





Mr. Manon. That is for clothing and equipage. What about sub- 
sistence, food generally speaking ? 

Colonel Marsuauu. The cost of the ration as included in this esti- 
mate, the ZI ration, is $1.06. The cost of the ration in the second 
supplemental was $1.05, indicating a 1-cent increase on the average. 

Mr. Manon. That does not seem very realistic. 

Colonel MarsHauu. The price of the ration in September on which 
we based the subsistence cost—that is the one exception to the general 
statement—was $1.03. The cost of the ration in February was $1.09. 
But, as I have just stated, the average estimated increase is 1 cent. 
There is a 1-cent differential between the second and the third sup- 
plementals. 

Mr. Srxes. What was the cost a year ago? 
Colonel MarsHA.L. I will have to get that for you, Mr. Sikes. 
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Mr. Manon. Place in the record a table at this point showing the 
cost not only as of a year ago, but of 2 years ago. 

General FetpMan. We should be very happy to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


RaTIon Costs 


The following is a comparison of the over-all daily cost of subsisting an enlisted 
man in the continental United States from fiscal year 1948 to March 1951: 


Fiscal year— Daily cost | Fiscal year 1951—Continued Daily cost 
October 1950__.__.--_____ $1. 0856 
November 

December 

January 1951 
Pepruary_........ 





Mr. Manon. As I recall it, it has not varied as much as 20 cents in 
the last several years, has it ? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Not that much; no, sir. As I remember it, 
over the various years, the cost was 90 cents, 93 cents, 95 cents, 97 
cents—thereabouts. 

Mr. Manon. The increase seems surprisingly low, to me, in view 
of all the inflationary trends. 

Colonel Marswauyi. Our increase compares with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures as follows: The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
14.3 percent. Our increase since July 1—theirs was since July 1— 
has been 13.3 percent. 


SUBSISTENCE OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. Do you have a special statement to make with regard 
to subsistence of the Army ? 

Colonel Marsuatu. I would like to say, sir, we can offer the break- 
down of what is contained in the $224 million in a general way in 
order to give the committee the information. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

Colonel Marsuauy. The $224,500,000 included for subsistence con- 
tains several elements which account for the increase in funds. The 
first is related to strength. The strength increase covers both con- 
sumption and the increase in stock levels necessary to support the 
increased strength. It amounts to $104,035,000. 

The increase for price differential between the second and third 
supplementals amounts to $4,352,000. 

The increase in the rate of issue of combat rations in Korea amounts 
to $6,765,000. 

The increase in the loss factor due to elements of loss that take place 
between here and the battlefront amounts to $6,374,000. 

The increase in operational costs amounts to $7,547,000. 

The increase to finance additional sales to Army personnel and other 
agencies is $17,693,000. We have reduced our inventories in the 
amount of $1,682,000 by a transfer to the Military Sea Transport 
Service when the function of feeding troops on transports was trans- 
ferred to that agency. 

As the general has indicated, we have purchased $101,910,000 worth 
of combat operational rations. 
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This totals $250,361,000. It has been offset by a reduction based 
on late records from the theater, in combat consumption, of $25,861,- 
000, leaving a net total of $224,500,000. 

To substantiate my previous statement, it will be noticed on page 
116 of the justifications that we refer to the consumption of rations 
in the zone of interior. What we have done is to refer here to and 
lift out the price increase, the strength increase, and the various 
increases and consolidate them in these figures that I have just read. 

For instance, the price increase in this particular category of sub- 
sistence was $2,700,000, which is a part of the $4,352,000 that I read 
previously. We have pulled those items out to give you an idea of 
the elements of cost that are involved in this estimate. 

Mr. Manon. I do not wish to go through a lot of needless proced- 
ure or ritual in considering this subsistence item. Have you screened 
the requirements and are you sure that these funds are necessary for 
the subsistence of the Army ? 

General FetpMan. We really have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to get into the budget for the fiscal year 
1952 at this time, but I poename that much larger sums will be needed 
for the fiscal year 1952? 

General FetpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That is, for sudsistence. If you had an overplus here 
in some item, that item would still be available for the fiscal year 
which will begin on July 1? 

General FetpmMan. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Mauon. And this, supposedly, represents your minimum re- 
quirements at this particular time? 

Colonel Marsuauu. That is right, Mr. Chairman. As the commit- 
tee will recall, each year, as the strength changes or the price changes 
we reflect a reduction or an increase as we apply excess inventory 
against the appropriation. It will be remembered that last year we 
applied $50,000,000 as excess inventory against the appropriation. 
That is continued from year to year. Each year we take a new 
reading and if there is a surplus from the previous year it is applied 
against the next year’s budget. We have done that for the past 3 or 
4 years as I remember it. So you are absolutely correct in the fact 
that anything which would result in excess inventory at the end of 
this year would naturally be reflected in next year’s budget, because 
we take a rereading and compute our inventories against requirements 
for the following year, and make an adjustment accordingly. 


ADEQUACY OF SUPPLIES OF WINTER CLOTHING IN KOREA 


Mr. Manon. We want to provide all the requirements necessar 
for subsistence and other quartermaster items that are important. i 
recall aitending. ® meeting last fall at which very bitter resentment 


was expressed because Congress had been erroneously accused of not 
providing adequate funds for winter clothing for the men fighting in 
Korea. I said to them, “Gentlemen, you are wholly in error. We have 
provided a superabundance of winter clothing for these men.” 

General FetpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. “And if they do not have it, it is because of some 
failure of the Far East Command or the command here.” What 
would be your comment on that ? 
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General FrtpMan. From my quartermaster’s viewpoint, you are 
quite correct, Mr. Chairman. The clothing was available in the thea- 
ter and en route. It was a matter of distribution difficulties arising 
from combat operations. 

Mr. Manon. It was up to the commanders in the field ? 

General Fetpman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Has there been any shortage of food by reason of the 
failure of Congress to privide the funds and the failure of the quar- 
termaster to procure the food? 

General FretpMAn. No, sir; there has not been. 


Purcnase or Excesstve QUANTITIES OF QUARTERMASTER ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. From time to time I read statements criticizing the 
Government for allegedly purchasing fantastic quantities of different 
items. I wrote you a letter some time ago in regard to some of these 
things? 

General FetpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would you have any comment as to some of the press 
statements about what may appear to have been unreasonable pur- 
chases ? 

General FetomMan. Yes, sir. I was called- upon to submit a report 
on a number of items based on Congressman Regan’s statement to 
the Department. They covered items of paint, pipe organs, black 
pepper, can openers, insecticides, boots, cotton webbing. 

This had to do with a press release which listed certain Army pur- 
chases. 

Mr. Marion. Who gave the press release, if you know? 

General Fetpman. It was a Mr. Walter Trohan of the Washington 
Times-Herald on February 20. My reply to the General Staff on that, 
was dated March 12. 

Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate and make it intelligble to us? 


PAINT PURCHASES 


General FritpmMan. Yes, sir. With respect to the item of paint, that 
is a Navy-purchased item. That was not a quartermaster purchase. 

Mr. Manon. But if you know the score on it, we should like to 
have it. 

General Reever. I can take care of the paint item. That was largely 
an Engineer-Ordnance job. I was going to tell you about that later. 

Mr. Manon. Let us hear about it now, since the matter has been 
mentioned. 

General Reever. The criticism concerning the paint arose, first of 
all, I believe, on account of the size of the cans and also buying in 
the quantity in which it was being bought. The trade naturally 
assumed that they should have ordered it in 5-gallon cans, and the 
cans being tin and a relatively tight item, there was criticism. 

Mr. Manon. Can you state at this point, General, approximately 
the amount of paint that we are talking about; how many gallons? 
I do not have the exact figure on the tip of my tongue, but I do remem- 
ber seeing it. 
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Was it not 6,000,000 pullcns of paint in quart and gallon cans with 
a requested delivery of 60 to 90 days? ‘That was the story that I 
end. 

General Reever. That is correct. 

Mr. Manion. What is the explanation of that story ? 

General Reever. The explanation for the small cans is, first of all, 
that this is distributed all over the Army. If you send larger cans 
to places where they have just a little ammunition to touch up or a 
single vehicle to paint, the paint is wasted. This paint is largely 
enamel and lacquer, which, once it is opened and they have started 
to use it, goes bad. 

Mr. Manon. It is a preservative, then ? 

General Reeper. Yes, sir; it is a preservative. The timing of the 
delivery was frankly a mistake. It passed through three hands. It 
represents roughly Ordnance’s requirements for a year. 

Mr. Manon. That is, Ordance, Army, or Ordnance, Navy, or what? 

General Reever. Of the Army. They passed that to the engineers 
who buy all the paint for the Army, or rather who assemble the 
requirements. They passed it on to the Navy. That takes some 
time. In the course of passing it along, the date of delivery, which 
was all right as a beginning delivery, but which should not have 
encompassed the whole transaction, came closer to the time when they 
opened bids. ‘That was just by passing this along from one to the 
other. 

Mr. Manon. There has never been any likelihood that the require- 
ments as to time were realistic ? 

General Reever. There was no need to have it delivered 60 days 
after the opening of the bids. 

Mr. Manon. Was that the requirement ? 

General Reever. That was the way the requirement was stated. 
That is a clear case where we have fallen down, in not questioning it 
somewhere along the line. There is no use kidding about it. The 
responsibility for questioning the delivery dates has been, with us, 
that of the procuring agency. In other words, if a man says he has 
a requirement and comes to me saying that he has a requirement for 
6 million gallons of paint the day after tomorrow, and I am the one 
who has to buy it, I should say to him, “You’re crazy; you could not 
use paint that fast. Let us space these deliveries out and be more 
sensible.” 

In that process Ordnance stated the requirement. The engineers 
might have questioned it, but they passed it on without question to 
the Navy. The Navy did not question it, but put it up for bids. Cer- 
tainly it should have been questioned. 

Mr. Manion. What happened on the bids? 

General Reever. When they opened the bids, the industry com- 
plained that they had not contacted enough suppliers. They had 
contacted 75 out of a potential 1,400. Therefore they only awarded 
a part of the bids and readvertised and have been spacing out the de- 
liveries since. The thing is back on the tracks now. 

Mr. Manon. Was there any great amount of money lost by reason 
of this mistake? 
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NEAT’S-FOOT OIL PURCHASES 


General Reever. No, sir; there was no money lost. But what ap- 
peared to be a foolish thing was done. We catch most of them. I 
remember one where the Far East came in for, I think it was 180,000 
gallons of neat’s-foot oil. They wanted it in 60 days. That was 
manifestly an absurd requirement; at least so we felt. General Feld- 
man first of all questioned it. They said, “No, they had to have that 
much and had to have it that quickly.” So we argued back and 
forth. The quantity was such that to have taken it off the market 
at that time would have shut down one big tanner. Finally that was 
spaced out. I do not think you ever bought what they asked for did 
you, General ¢ 

Genera] FetpmMan. No. 

General Reever. I am an old artillery man and we used neat’s-foot 
oil to preserve leather. If you were to put that quantity on all the 
leather that they had in the Far East, you would ruin it all. So we 
just did not give them all of the neat’s-foot oil that they asked for. 
We bought it at a much slower pace. Occasionally some of these 
things get out of hand. The paint was bought. ; 

Mr. Manon. What do you use neat’s-foot oil for principally ? 

General Reever. It is a leather perservative. That is the only thing 
I know of. 

Mr. Manon. We did not have much cavalry out there? 

General Reever. No. I think they were planning to use it on com- 
bat boots for waterproofing. 

Mr. Manon. That is not a standard preservative for combat boots, 
is it? 


General Reever. No; ae is what they are supposed to use. 


Somebody probably had a bright idea—also there was objection to 
using neat’s-foot oil, because if you are going to be out in wet cold, 
it makes your shoes just like an icebox. 

Mr. Manon. Who was so dumb over there that he asked for all that 
neat’s-foot oil? 

General Fetpman. We have a requisitioning agency with a great 
number of inexperienced personnel ensindadhonniet » mostly enlisted 
men, a great many new recruits and they probably prepare requisi- 
tions based on certain tables that they look at without detailed 
analysis. We do question those unrealistic quantities when they come 
to our attention. 

Mr. Manon. Did we need all this paint? 

General Reever. Yes, but it was a year’s requirement and should 
have been spaced out better. 

Mr. Manon. Was this newspaper article responsible for preventing 
a great waste of money and loss to the Government? 

General Reever. There has been no waste. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but was the newspaper article responsible for 
the prevention of waste? 

General Reever. No, sir. Actually the manufacturers raised the 
question when the bids were opened, the first kick-back they got on it, 
and the Navy took prompt and adequate action to award only a part 
of the bids and to readvertise for the rest. 
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Mr. Manon. I think I know the answer to this question, but it has 
been asked; and I think perhaps you have answered it to some extent. 
Why did you not buy this paint in barrels? Tin is in short supply. 

General Rereper. Because of the distribution problem. The people 
who use it asked repeatedly in the past for smaller containers. They 
find it wasteful to open a large container and have it sit around. 

If they get a 5-gallon can and actually need only a quart or a gallon, 
it produces waste. 

Mr. Manon. [f paint, particularly lacquer or quick-drying paints, 
are opened, they have to be used soon or they will dry out 

General Reever. They should be used soon or it will go bad, unless 
it is very carefully resealed. My own experience in using paint is 
that it is pretty diflicult—and I am very careful—to keep it a year and 
then use it again. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you use it out of 5-gallon cans and immediatel 
close up the can after you have withdrawn the amount you need, 
there is no reason why you should have disintegration or deterioration 
of the paint; there is the reservation that you must reseal it. 

General Reeper. You can never get the seal back that was on it 
when it came from the manufacturer. 

Mr. Manon. Also, you have a large air space in a 5-gallon can, if 
you have used half of it. When you set it aside, it is not going to be 
the same paint again, even if you do attempt to close up the can. 

General Reever. No; that has been my own experience as a domestic 

yainter. 

Mr. Manon. If you will amplify the story about the neat’s-foot oil 
requirement for the record, so that it is perfectly clear, we should 
appreciate it. 

General FrtpmaNn. I shall submit an analysis of it. I do not have 
that particular item, It is an old action and I would like to get the 
details correct for the record. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


STATEMENT OF NEAT’S-Foot Orn REQUISITIONS 


During September and October 1950, the Japan Logistical Command requisi- 
tioned neat’s-foot oil in quantities totaling 62,714 gallons. Additional requisi- 
tions were received for 36,426 gallons in November and 50,204 gallons for 
December, making a total of 149,344 gallons. 

Since these quantities were far in excess of previous requirements the Japan 
Logistical Command was requested to review the quantities requisitioned and 
either make a reduction or furnish further justification. After considerable 
contact with the requisitioning agency, a total of 54,852 gallons was approved 
for supply. 

Neat’s-foot oil is used for preservation of leather and in the Far East Command, 
the use is principally for shoepacs, requiring the issue of approximately one-fourth 
pint per man per month. 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, is the general going to take up the 


rest of those items on that list, concerning which there was some ques- 
tion? 


CAN OPENER PURCHASES 


Mr. Manon. He is, if he answers my questions. There has also been 
a complaint that 13,000,000 can openers were ordered and that with 
an Army of 1 million-plus, you would not need 13,000,000 can openers. 
General Frtpman. I would like to refer to the answer that we gave 
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to this query concerning 13,000,000 can openers. This is a small ex- 
pendable can opener and comparable to the key type that you or I 
might use when we purchase a can of meat ina shop. If you or I were 
to purchase cans, we would have a key on each can. If we bought 
them in the number that we would require on that basis, for the 
number of cans that we purchase, it would be a most uneconomical 
purchase. We bought a little can opener which cost less than 2 cents 
each. It is used in these operational rations, where a man uses one 
for opening several cans with the same key opener, can opener. $ 

Mr. Sixes. Why would they not be attached to the cans? H 

General FrtpMan. Then you would have another type of can, sir. : 
You would have to have a more expensive can, because it would re- 4 
quire a strip which has to come off with that key. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are not those keys attached to the cans, such as 
the cans of corn beef that we buy ? 

General Fretpman. That is quite true, but that is a different type of 
can. It has a metal strip. 

Perhaps a description of the combat ration will indicate some of the 
reasons for this, the number of cans, and so forth, that go into these 
operational containers. Each man is entitled to a ration composed 
of a breakfast, a lunch, and a supper. It is composed of a number 
of cans. It has a bread unit, a meat unit, a jam unit, and these 
others. If you put a solid key in a key can, in that ration, you would 
have a much more expensive can. So we provide this little 2-cent 
can opener and there is a little hole that is perforated in it, so that a 
man can hang it onto his chain, if he wishes. He will use one a day 
instead of three or four or more, depending on the number of cans 
he would open with the key opener. In the long run it is an economical 
procurement. We buy a can that does not have the tin strip, which 
does save tin and we have the equivalent of a key available for the 
use of a number of cans rather than a single can. 

If we had purchased the key-type container which has that strip, 
no question would have been raised, but I would have paid much more 
in the long run for the end product. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you feel that anyone familiar with 
the facts would be thoroughly convinced that this purchase of the 
can openers was all right? 

General FetpMan. That is quite true. 

Mr. Manon. And from what you tell me, it seems perfectly reason- * : 
able. But we have to know the facts. % 

(For further information see p. 113.) 

Now, will you go into some of the other items with reference to 
which complaint was made? 
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300T PURCHASES 








General FetpMan. Boots; the purchase of 22,000,000 pairs of boots. 
The Quartermaster Corps is not purchasing combat boots at the rate 
of 22,000,000 pairs a year. ‘This figure appears to have no reference 
to Army requirements. 

For the fiscal year 1951 the expenditure program for combat boots 
covers a total requirement of 8,400,000 pairs for the Army. The 
Quartermaster is also purchasing 76,000 pairs of combat boots, tropi- 
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eal, for the Army and 79,000 pairs for the Air Force. These pur- 
chases are to meet requirements for issue and replacement. That is 
all there is to that. I do not know where that 22-million figure came 
from. 

Mr. Manon. It made a good story, though, and tended to shake 
the confidence of the people in the Gov ernment—and I am not re- 
ferring to Members of Congress. Of course, I believe that construc- 
tive criticism is in the public interest and should be encouraged. 
There is no doubt that mistakes are made from time to time. 


(Notre.—See p. 113 for further information.) 







PIPE-ORGAN PURCHASES 





General Fetpman. Another item which was cited was the purchase 
of 100 pipe organs at a cost of $1,500. The pipe organs referred to 
were purchased by the Quartermaster to fill a requirement of the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains. These organs were for use in the 
expansion of the chapel services at ei camps, and stations, both in 
the zone of interior and overseas areas. These funds were defended on 
that basis before the same pn 

Mr. Manon. Is it essential to have music in the chapels? 

General FeLtpMaN, It is customary to have it. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many did you say your were purchasing? 

General FetpMan. One hundred. 

Mr. Manon. Could you have obtained other musical instruments, 
such as pianos, or organs of a different type, that would have been 
more suitable and more economical ? 

General FetpmMan. No, sir; there would be nothing more suitable. 
We have no pianos in standard stock. We would have to procure one 
here or there. This isa standard portable organ that we purchase. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you find difficulty in getting musicians to play 
these more complicated instruments 4 

General FenpMAN. You get some fine musicians among these draft- 
ees, 

Mr. Manion. These organs are : not the elaborate $10,000 or $20,000 
pipe organs that you find in some of the metropolitan churches of the 
country ¢ 

General FretpmMan. Certainly not. 

(For further information see page 115.) 


BLACK-PEPPER PURCHASES 








Mr. Manon. What are some of the other items? 

General FetpMan. Another item which seems to get quite a lot of 
attention is black pepper. We purchased 800,000 pounds of black 
pepper. 

Mr. Manon. How much were you charged with purchasing ? 

General FetpMan. I have forgotten; at least this amount. I might 
state at the outset that the allowance of pepper per man per day is 
less than half an ounce. It is around one-quarter of an ounce per man 
per day, for cooking purposes, and for all purposes, which is not ex- 
cessive. But when you relate a large figure to the strength of the 
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Army on a 365-day-usage basis, you will find that we do not overstock 
on pepper. 

We must bear in mind also that this is an import item which affects 
the required stock that we have in our pipeline to assure a continuity 
of supply. 

This is the history behind this particular purchase. At the out- 
break of the Korean incident, the Army had a 3- to 4-month supply of 
black pepper. This was short of the normal supply which includes, 
in addition, a 4-month import requirement. This condition existed 
due to an effort by the Quartermaster General’s office to stay out of 
the market when prices were considered high. Each procurement 
of any size would affect the market. The Quartermaster was keeping 
pepper procurement at a minimum pending the harvesting of the 
pepper crops in India and the Dutch East Indies, which had not been 
available since the outbreak of World War II. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that I remember the story saying that 
you were buying 400 pounds of pepper per man. Of course, I knew on 
the face of it that that was a bald-faced misrepresentation. Will you 
please insert in the record the remainder of your statement concern- 
ing the pepper item ? 

General Fetpman. Yes, sir. 

(Nore.—Additional statement may be found on p. 293.) 


Mr. Manon. And go to some of the other items. 
INSECTICIDE PURCHASES 


General Fretpman. Insecticides: This is a Navy item for procure- 
ment and therefore had no effect on our purchases per se. 


COTTON-WEBBING PURCHASES 


Cotton webbing: The statement had it that 58,000,000 yards of 
cotton webbing for belts, enough to put a belt around the world at the 
Equator, with sufficient surplus to give every man in the Armed 
Services a belt for each day in the week and two on Sunday, was pur- 
chased. That would be correct if all of that yardage was used for 
belts. Actually the 58,000,000 yards was purchased in December— 
at least, the purchase directive went out then. This is evidently the 
basis for the figure given by Congressman Regan of the yardage. Of 
the above procurement only one million linear yards was for belts. 
The Quartermaster General has procurement responsibility for cot- 
ton webbing for the Army and the Air Force, varying in width from 
14 inch to 31% inches; it is utilized for numerous items, including 
tentage, cargo and combat packs, duffel bags, cartridge belts, arctic 
mittens, parachutes, and many other items. 

Mr. Mauon. Did you buy or propose to buy more cotton webbing 
than required ? 

General Fetpman. No, sir; not at any time. 

Mr. Manon. Have you provided answers to anybody in connec- 
tion with this problem ? 

General Fretpman. Yes, sir. This information was furnished to 
the Deputy Department Counselor of the Office of the Secretary of 
the Army. 
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Mr. Manon. Of course that does not mean anything. It is all right 
for him to know, but do other people know about it? 

General FrtpMan. We have given no public release, so far as the 
Quartermaster General is concerned, but the information was fur- 
nished to the Secretary of the Army on the basis of the query from 
Congressman Regan. ? 

General Reever. I believe the answer is that Mr. Shackleford has 
been sort of a contact with various committees to furnish information. 

Mr. Manon. I wrote you on April 3 and asked you for an answer 
toit. I have not had any reply from you. 

General FrtpMan. That answer to your letter, sir, left my office 
yesterday morning. 

Mr. Manon. As a result of the meeting which we had here yes- 
terday? 

General FetpmMan. I am not certain of that. I know your letter 
dated the 3d reached my office late the afternoon of the 5th and went 
down to my commodity branches on the 6th, and the reply left my 
office yesterday. 

Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record a full statement that you 
may have in your possession with respect to these matters / 

General FetpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. About which we have been talking. 
General Fetpman. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT ON NEWS ITEM APPEARING IN WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD FEBRUARY 
20, 1951, UNpErR Heapine “ARMY BUYING ENOUGH FoR TEN MILLION” 


Boots, service, combat 


Statement: Purchase of 22,000,000 pairs of boots. 

Answer: The Quartermaster Corps is not purchasing combat boots at the rate 
of 22,000,000 pairs a year, and this figure appears to have no reference to Army 
requirements. For the fiscal year 1951 expenditure program for combat boots 
covers a total requirement of 8,401,092 pairs for the Army; in addition, the 
Quartermaster Corps is purchasing 79,000 pairs for the Air Force. The Quarter- 
master Corps is also purchasing 76,000 pairs of combat boots, tropical, for the 
Army. These purchases are to meet requirements for issue and replacement, 
including replacement to men in Korea. 

Basis for issue is two pairs per man for initial use, one pair per year mainte- 
nance for each man not in combat, and 4.8 pairs per year for each man in 
combat. 


Cotton webbing 


Statement: Purchase of 58,000,000 yards of cotton webbing for belts. 

Answer: A procurement directive for 58,000,000 yards of cotton webbing was 
issued by the Quartermaster General in December 1950. This is evidently the 
basis for the figure given. Of the yardage on the above procurement only 1,000,000 
yards was for belts. The Quartermaster General has procurement responsibility 
for cotton webbing for the Army and Air Force, varying in widths from % inch 
to 3% inches. It is utilized for numerous end items, including tentage, cargo 
and combat packs, duffel bags, cartridge belts, Arctic mittens, parachutes, and 
many others. 


Can openers 


Statement: Purchase of 13,000,000 can openers. 

Answer: This is a small expendable can opener for the use of the combat soldier 
in the field. One such can opener is issued with each ration in combat and is 
packed with the following combat rations: Assault packet, C-ration, and 5-in-1 
ration. Since the beginning of the Korean incident a total of 68,000,000 such 
can openers have been purchased at a cost of less than 2 cents each. During 
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the same period directives have been issued by the Quartermaster General for 
over 73,000,000 C-rations. One of the contracts placed during the above period 
was for approximately 13,000,000 can openers, which is evidently the basis for 
the press report. 
Stockings, nylon 

Statement: Purchases of hundreds of thousands. 

Procurement requirements for the Army, for the fiscal year 1951, amount to 
459,308 pairs of nylon stockings for Army nurses and Wacs. In addition pro- 
curement for the Air Force amounts to 247,978 pairs. 

Army requirements are computed as follows: 


(a) Initial allowance, 6 pairs per individual: 8,852 nurses and Wacs 


GE Ee EE, Sense a ey aR. I NO 53, 112 
(bv) Replacement allowance, 12 pairs per year, for average strength: 
be yie meres aad Wace KX 12 pets... ae 177, 264 


(c) Pipeline requirements above depot level: 

For initial issue 23,041 X 6 pairs Lactate siti Rep aetehsa tao: ae 

Por replacement 26.30) XO weirs... ee —— 236, 160 
(d) Pipeline requirements below depot level : 

For initial issue 1,770 X 6 pairs__ MSCS IEE SEE youtube cde ape 
Por replacement 14,012 1838 prirs.... 2-3 o- e 25, 642 






Total requirements 


eee Fah itso ha iiiali is nacekces iia 642, 844 
eee e ee eee ty cresciaqentnahameeumuatccnanesmentsdoorw , 0386 





Net requirements______--______- ee eee te Rae ce eee es 459, 308 
Tablets, water purification 

Statement: Purchase of 22,587,000 tablets for water purifier. 

Answer: Chlorine tablets are issued in the Caribbean and European com- 
mands and iodine tablets in the Pacific area. Basis of issue is five tablets per man 
per day in the areas where central water supply is not available. 

The purchase referred to would provide less than 3 months’ supply for 50,000 
men. 
Pipe organs 

Statement : Purchase of 100 pipe organs at a cost of $1,500 each. 

Answer: The pipe organs referred to were purchased by the Quartermaster 
Corps to fill a requirement of the Office of Chief of Chaplains. The organs are 
for use in the expansion of chapel services on posts, camps, and stations in the 
zone of interior and overseas. 
FURNISHING OF INFORMATION 


TO DISPEL MISLEADING STATEMENTS 





Mr. Manon. When you refer to seeing a statement in the Congres- 
sional Record containing grossly misfeading, unfair, and untrue 
statements about the Department of Defense, it seems to me it would 
be well for the Members of Congress having to do with military ap- 
propriations for the Armed Forces to be supplied with information 
that would show the truth. Personally, I do not want to gloss over 
any errors that the Army makes. The Army makes a lot of mistakes. 
We make mistakes here on the Hill, and everywhere. Let us admit 
our mistakes, but let us give the facts to the American people. 

I do not know of anything that would hurt the Nation more than 
to have the American people lose confidence in each other and in our 
Government and the institutions of our land. We need to have rea- 
sonable respect for our Department of Defense, as you know. Maybe 
this is no time for such an observation, but I do think it is important. 

General Reever. Off the record if I might, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Are there any general questions, Mr. Sheppard, or 
questions on subsistence? I have gone through the item for sub- 
sistence. 

Mr. Suerparp. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 


Errorts To Repuce ProcureMENts Costs 


We realize, of course, General Feldman, that with an increase in 
troop strength and an increase in the cost of practically every item 
that you are purchasing it is extremely difficult to effect economies. 
We are caught in a squeeze and you are caught in a squeeze, and we 
are going to have to pay a lot more money for subsistence than we 
normally would have anticipated. 

Now, it is important to hold down costs everywhere we can. Would 
vou give to the committee some of the steps that you and your people 
are following in an effort to keep costs as low as possible? 

General FetpMAN. Well, we are in constant touch with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with a view of determining availability of sup- 
plies, the timeliness of procurement for low levels of the procurement 
period. 

We meet with representatives of industry, including the allied food 
industries, such as the packaging and tin-can manufacturers, all in an 
effort to determine the best and the most economical time to procure. 

We phase our procurement in line with the combined approach 
of the Department of Agriculture and our office. That is perhaps the 
major step in insuring that we procure on a timely basis. It should 
have the effect of keeping prices down. 

Furthermore, we spread our purchases over a longer period of 
time than would ordinarily apply in order to reduce our stock levels 
or the stockages that we require in our pipeline, and yet have enough 
in these pipelines to insure continuity of supplies. We are con- 
stantly reducing the quantities toa very low minimum. 

The major item in our food menu is the meat item. We go out 
almost on a weekly and biweekly basis buying in small quantities all 
over the country so as not to upset the meat market at any time. 

Those are generally the approaches that we take. We do keep in 
touch with the marketing. We do keep in touch with the prospective 
availability. 

We might cite recent actions in asking for set-asides of food from 
next year’s crop in order to insure that there will be a sensible set- 
aside of the quantity that the military will require for its next year’s 
consumption. That has been worked out with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Stxes. Whose responsibility is it to follow through on the use 
of matériel after it is purchased, even down to the theaters of 
operation ¢ 

Do you follow up to try to insure the maximum use of all these 
valuable stocks ? 

General Fetpman. Yes, sir. First, let me state that the Quarter- 
master General’s responsibility is to insure that the stocks are pro- 
cured and to insure the continuity of these supplies in adequate quan- 
tities based on the caloric needs of the individual soldier. 
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We have a distribution system which is set up for the purpose of 
insuring this continuity of supply. Then there is a food-service pro- 
gram where in each Army area food supervisors are charged with 
detailed inspections and investigations of the food service in their 
respective Army areas. 

Mr. Stxes. To whom are their reports made? 

General FrtpmMan. They are responsible to the Army commander. 

Mr. Srxes. In the field? 

General Fetpman. In the field. We do obtain information from 
their reports on consumption in order that we may better prepare 
our estimate of requirements. 

Mr. Srxes. Who monitors or checks the actual food requirements 
of our allies and of the civilians? I presume we are feeding both the 
allies and civilians in Korea. 

General FetpMan. The theater commander, so far as the overseas 
commands are concerned, prepares the menus for these particular 
forces. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they on the same basis that our own troops are fed 
and supplied ¢ 

General FetpMan. They vary, as will be indicated through this 
estimate here for the different types of units. 


Tyrer or Purcuase Contracts 


Mr. Srxes. Are you purchasing most of your supplies now through 
negotiated contracts rather than on a bid basis? 

General Fetpman. No, sir. We are buying a great deal of our sup- 
plies on a formal advertising basis now. We had been during the 
peak, 

Mr. Srxes. I had understood you have been buying practically every- 
thing on a negotiated contract basis. 

Will you provide for the record a statement showing the actual 
percentage bought on contract and the percentage bought on bid? 

General Fetpman. I will furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


CoNTRACT AWARDS 


Of the contracts awarded from the beginning of the current fiscal year, 
53.8 percent were negotiated contracts and 46.2 percent were awarded as a 
result of formal advertising. 

During the build-up of forces for the Korean operation, negotiated contracts 
were necessary to accelerate deliveries of critically needed supplies and equip- 
ment. However, the current policy calls for formal advertising in all cases 
where practicable. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell us what it is approximately, in advance? 

General FetpMan. Do you have any percentage figures? 

Colonel Dursrn. I do not, General. 

General Frtpman. Without quoting figures, which I cannot ac- 
curately quote at this time, though I will furnish them for the record, 
I might state that during the Korean situation with the development 
of need for operational rations practically all of them were secured 
through negotiations. 

Mr. Srkes. Was that because you did not have time to bid? 

General Fetpman. We did not have time to bid and had no stocks. 
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Mr. Sixes. You are gettin back to a bid basis now ? 

General FetpmMan. The bid basis is the normal basis as of now. 
Mr. Sixes. I am glad to hear that, because I think we all recognize 
the fact that usually the Government can save money by bids rather 
than negotiated contracts. 


Waste or Time sy CIVILIANS 


Now I want to touch on something that would not amount to a great 
percentage of the total funds requested here, but a million dollars 
vere and a million dollars there is still important if we can save it. 

A short time ago Congressman Sabath, the dean of the House, who 
has consistently been an administration supporter, was very critical 
of the waste of time by civilian employees in the Military Establish- 
ment. He said in substance, defense employees are spending a great 
deal of their time in the coffee shops or in the stores and establish- 
ments provided in the Pentagon, making purchases when they should 
be at their desks working. 

What do you do in your shop to prevent that kind of situation ? 

General Fretpman. We have been permitting some of our employees 
to go into the coffee shop, which is resident in the building. 

Mr. Srkes. How often? 

General FetpMan. They go in there once in the morning and once 
in the afternoon. 

Mr. Sixes. For how long? 

General FetpMan. They are scheduled for 10 minutes. There is 
no authorized schedule, but we certainly do confine them. 

I would like to say in that connection for the record that the pres- 
sures have been so great on our personnel that there has been little time 
lost or permitted to be lost in any area other than in the area of their 
immediate desks. 

Mr. Srxes. Then you do not think that criticism would apply to 
the people in your Department for wasted time. 

General FetpmMan. I do not. 

Mr. Srxes. You do authorize them to take a 10-minute break in the 
morning and afternoon ? 

General FetpMan. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Srxes. You think they adhere to that schedule? 

General Fetpman. I believe so. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe it is good for morale? 

General FetpMan. We do. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it promotes efficiency and increases 
output ? 

yeneral FEtpMAN. I really believe it does. I think if you will check 
with a great number of the major industries you will find that they 
find it efficient to permit a break. I have certainly looked into a num- 
ber of them, and they find it promotes efficiency to permit a break. 
One of the largest aircraft industries on the west coast actually allows 
the employees to stop work and they run down a little portable coffee 
and sandwich cart, which is moved along the hangars. They permit 
them to stand by and take coffee and sandwiches in the midmorning 
and midafternoon. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not think the question is about a 10-minute break 
in the morning and in the afternoon. No one objects to that. The 
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question is about the abuse of that privilege, about being able to go to 
the coffee shop whenever they want to. The question would be on 
taking off an hour or so and going down to buy something at one of 
the shops in the Pentagon. For lack of enough work to keep busy, 
the story is out that these things are done very frequently. 

I am not pointing at your department. I am asking questions. 
Why would shops be in the Pentagon? Most Government employ- 
ees have at least as much time off that people working in private 
industry have. Government employees generally are better paid and 
have greater security. Its their country, too, and it shouldn’t be 
abused. 

General Fetpman. Point No. 1, I might point out that my office 
is not in the Pentagon and there are no shops in my building. 

Mr. Sixes. Then I had better withdraw the question as far as you 
are concerned. I am glad to hear you say that you do not feel that 
there are abuses in your establishment and that your people do limit 
their time off to a reasonable break in the morning and afternoon. 

General FetpmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Which I do not think anybody would object to. 

General FetpMan. I am very confident that we have adequate police 
action on the supervision of our personnel to prevent an abuse of that. 

Mr. Sixes. I am going to be interested in finding out where all this 
extra coffee time and other shopping comes from, though, because 
so far nobody who has been before us will admit to any part of it. 
Yet visitors to the Pentagon say the shops always are full. 


NouMper or Crvin1ans EmpiLoyep 


How many civilians do you have now as compared to the outbreak 
of the Korean incident in the entire Quartermaster Department ? 

Colonel Marsnauyi. The figure right now is about 2,300 compared 
to about 1,900 before the outbreak of Korea. 

Mr. Stxes. How many do you propose to have at the end of this 
fiscal year? 

Colonel MarsHauyi. Our figure was set at 2,600. However, there is 
a freeze on at the moment. 

Mr. Stxes. That is not as great a percentage increase as we have 
noted in the entire Department of the Army. How do you account 
for the fact that you are able to get by with a smaller increase in civil- 
ians than other branches of the Army have been able to do? 

Colonel MarsHaty. Most of our increase, sir, will be in the field, 
where the load of issuing, receiving, and shipping of supplies takes 
place. That is where we will have a pretty large increase in civilian 
personnel. 

Mr. Stxes. How many did you have at the peak of operations dur- 
ing World War IT? 

Colonel Marsuaty. I do not know, sir. I would have to furnish 
that. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you make an estimate ? 
Colonel Marsuatu. No, sir; I was not here. 
(The information is as follows:) 


The peak employment during World War II was 3,057 employees. 
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Mr. Sixes. That certainly sounds good, that you are able to operate 
with a smaller percentage of increase than other departments ap- 
parently are doing. ; 


WORKWEEK 


Are you lengthening your work hours or how are you doing the 
additional work? 

Colonel Marsuati. We are working every Saturday, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You are all working every Saturday ? 

Colonel Marsnatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that 44 hours or 48 hours? 

Colonel Marsnatu. It depends on the job. It is not applied across 
the board. In other words, General Feldman has not permitted the 
division chiefs to bring people down just for the sake of having 
them there Saturday morning. If the job warrants it, it is the 
division chief’s responsibility to see that the man is there doing the 
job. 

Mr. Sixes. All of that sounds good. I commend you. 

Colonel Marsnatu. In my own case, some people have been work- 
ing Saturdays and in some cases Sundays. As a matter of fact, last 
night we went to midnight working on budgets and fiscal matters. 
It also goes down to the Supply Division, where they have to work 
up the estimates for the information we have in this budget. 

Mr. Sixes. I commend you for sticking to the job and completing 
something that has to be met and handled. 

Colonel Marsnauy. I might say, sir, that we have a very good ex- 
ample in the Quartermaster General, who works 7 days a week and 
does not stop at midnight. 


PROMOTION OF CIVILIANS 


Mr. Srkes. Fine. Let me ask you this: There has been criticism 
here about upgrading of civilians as a result of the Korean incident 
in addition to the normal processes of promotion to which they would 
be entitled. It has been said that in some places upgrading of 1 to 3 
steps has taken place over the normal upgrading that would have 
been anticipated. Has there been upgrading in your Department in 
excess of that which normally would have been justified ? 

General FritpMan. I can tell you very definitely there has not been. 
One of our very definite positive criticisms, from my level, has been 
that because of the increased grades and ratings offered by other 
governmental departments there has been a great deal of proselyting. 
We have been losing key personnel, which has created the workload 
which has been imposed upon us. 


AWARDING oF ConrrAcTs TO SMALL Business 


Mr. Srxes. Well, I am impressed by the answers I am getting. 
However, I have a bone to pick with you right here. 

I want you to tell me what you are doing to try to put more contracts 
in the hands of small business. Let me proceed a little further. 

I had in my office a few days ago a representative from the Governor 
of my State. I know the man who was in my office well. I know he 
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was sincere. I asked him to give me a report and name names and 
places, which he promised to do, but this I have not yet received. 
Otherwise, I would present it to you. When it comes I am going 
to call it to your attention, because he told me your people laughed 
at him when he tried to find ways he could put more contracts from 
the Quartermaster in the hands of small business. 

General Fetpman. First I wish to state that the policy is very 
definitely to look after small business to the maximum extent. 

Mr. Sixes. That isa good policy. How do you follow that through 
in the field ? 

General FetpMan. We follow through on reports on contract awards 
that are made. 

I would like to say that this is not because of any special credit 
due to the Quartermaster Corps, but by the very nature of the type 
of supplies we handle we probably rank No. 1 in supply, on fur- 
nishing contracts or giving contracts to small-business people. It is 
only by nature of the supplies that we handle. 

Second, we have a unit in my office who look after the small- 
business operation. We are required to submit periodic reports on 
small-business activities to the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. I dislike very much to bring a matter in unless I can 
name names and places. As I say, as soon as-I have that information 
I want to present it to you, because it is possible that this man was 
unfortunate in the people that he did have any opportunity to talk 
with. 

General FetpMan. I would like very much to have that information. 

Mr. Srxes. I shall certainly see that you get it. We here are very 
much concerned in seeing greater distribution of contracts in the 
hands of small business. 

General Ferpman. I think you must know, I am sure, that under 
the formal advertising method of doing business some of these very- 
small-business men have keen competition to contend with. 

Mr. Srxes That is right. 

General FerpMan. Unfortunately we cannot select these men who 
happen to be in the very low bracket of small-business operations and 
just give them an award, under the regulations. I do not know how 
large or how small this particular individual is, so far as operations 
are concerned, but there are certain limitations imposed upon us over 
which we have no control. 

Mr. Stxes. The man I am talking about was trying to act as liaison 
between the small businesses of my State and your organization. 
When I say he was laughed at I think it was on a basis that it is 
so difficult to reach the average small-business man in the award of 
your contracts that it appeared impossible. It was not that they were 
scornful of his efforts. 

I will bring the details to your attention. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Rizey. General, what do you consider a normal supply of re- 


serve requirements? How many months ahead do you keep your re- 
serves up? 
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General FetpMan. We practically have no reserves as such. We 
have been advocating some. We now have $100 million worth of re- 
serves of operational rations. 

I wonder if the term “reserve” is the correct one. 

Mr. Ritzer. It may not be. 

General FrtpmMan. Do you mean the pipeline, the stocks required to 
be on hand to insure continuity ? 

Mr. Rizey. What is the normal supply? . 

General FexpMan. Well, it will vary depending upon the class of 
supply. It will vary from 30 days to 90 days depending upon the class 
of supply. 

Mr. Ritxy. That answers the question; from 30 to 90 days. 

General Fetpman. Yes, sir; keeping in mind that we have long 
lines of transportation from here to the Far East and to the European 
area. Each of those areas has a pipeline requirement which is com- 
puted independently, depending upon the travel time required and 
the stockages that should be on hand to insure continuity of that flow. 

Mr. Ritey. Under your contracts, of course, you have deliveries to 
keep it that way? 

General FetpmMan. Yes, sir; we hope they come through on time. 
Mr. Rutey. Thank you, sir. That is all. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 


PREPARATION OF JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Are these the same type of justifications that you have 
been bringing up here before on such things as the rations and the 
clothing and that sort of thing? 

Colonel MarsHau. It is the same type of justification, Mr. Chair- 
man, for rations, as we have been submitting here for the past 5 years, 
to my knowledge. 

For regular supplies and for clothing, as was indicated in the prior 
hearings, it is not the same type of justification. It does conform, 
however, to the requirement we had to submit to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and in order to assure the committee of the information they 
desired we augmented this submission by this additional information. 

Mr. Taser. Is there any place in the justifications where it shows 
the quantity of goods to be procured? I will confine this question to 
the rations. 

General FetpmMan. To the rations; no, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It looks to me just like a jumble of words and figures 
that do not mean anything. 

General FetpMANn. Well, sir, it goes back to previous submittals. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, I do not have any more idea than I had before 
I looked at it as to what the basis of the whole thing is. It is just a 
conclusion that you have drawn without any working basis for it 
that anybody can follow. 

I want to provide what we need for the Army, but I would like to 
see a picture of it that was in some way intelligent. 

Colonel MarsuHauu. If I might suggest, sir, the classified sheets will 
give you more information. 

Mr. Taper. Where are the classified sheets? _ 
Colonel Marsuau. I suppose they were submitted. 
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Mr. Taper. Do you mean this black sheet ? 

Colonel Marsnaty. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Are the sheets classified that tell how much flour you 
are buying? 

Colonel Marsuauy. No, sir. 

General FetpMan. No, sir. Oh, no. 

Mr. Taser. And how many knives and forks? 

General FetpMan. No, sir. Mr. Taber, these classified sheets show 
certain strengths of the different elements on which the computations 
are based. There are not included here the basic elements which 
I think you are referring to. That is the authorized caloric content 
and the breakdown of the various components that go into a menu. 
It is on that basis that we compute what we > call our basic ration cost, 
based on a list of—I believe my figure is c 

‘ation. That is estimated dollarwi ise and we arrive eat the cost of 'the 
ration. Then, within the various bases for the computation and use 
of that ration, or any variation, we come out to a dollar extension. 
It is just a question of what details you would require. 

I am sure we could furnish anything for the record that you would 
like. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. These justifications do not show any computa- 
tion of a ration value and do not show how many people you are 
buying rations for. It is just an over-all dollar figure. 

Mr. Taper. Nor do they show anything about your stocks. Frankly, 
they do not present any basis for the “determination of how much 
money ought to be allowed to you. Maybe you cannot give us any- 
thing. M: aybe you do not have your records in shape so that you can 
do it; I do not know. 

Iam frankly very much disappointed. This is the first time I have 
had the opportunity of going into these things fully in a good many 
years. There is nothing like the intelligent approach to it that there 
used to be. 

General FetpmMan. I would like to comment on the strength. Mr. 
Wigglesworth, the strengths are included in the classified sheets which 
were required to be submitted in that fashion. We have in support of 
the sheets you are probably looking at, the classified sheets. I am not 
sure that this committee has them. 

Mr. Manon. We do not have them, and we would be glad to look 
at them. 

General FripMAn. They are classified figures, and I have them 
here. 

Mr. Taner. You mean they are classified as to the ration? 

General FetpMan. No, as to the strength in each of these various 
groups. There is Army enlisted personnel, deductions for the ab- 
sentees, the general prisoners of the Army, the general prisoners of 
the Air Force, civilian employees, authorized increases to the rations 
in kind for civilians employed on Army vessels, those for the ZI, 
civilian employees, foreign nationals, and so forth. We have the actual 
strengths on which these computations were based in the classified 
sheets. 

Now, we do have all the basic data, as I said, Mr. Taber, that you 
would require. We have the basis on which computations are made. 
We have the components that comprise the basic ration of 39 com- 
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ponents. We know the cost of each of those components, and we 
establish a ration rate. Based on these strength figures and the 
rations authorized for each different group we extend these items 
dollarwise. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, I might say that I asked the Quarter- 
master General if this was the very minimum required now. Of 
course, this is only a small part of a much more huge sum that will 
be required in the regular budget. 

General FetpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If it is the desire of the committee to go more ex- 
haustively into this question we could lay the ground work here for 
anything we would want on the fiscal 1952 budget. It does not seem 
remotely possible that we are requested to purchase more than can 
safely be purchased for the Department of Defense, because we are 
not about to fold up our defense program. Our defense program is 
on an expanding basis. Certainly all this will be required, and 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth in excess. A more real back-up 
on your supplies on hand and so forth could be provided now, but 
could more appropriately be provided, it seems to me, when we take 
up the regular 1952 bill, if you will pardon the interruption. 
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COMPUTATION OF THE VALUE OF RATIONS 


Colonel Marsuauy. Mr. Chairman, if I might I think I can try to 
answer some of Mr. Taber’s questions as to how this budget was 
computed. 

If we tried to compute it on the basis of items to be purchased for 
subsistence, keeping in mind that there are daily purchases of various 
types throughout the world, it would be rather difficult to approach 
it on the same basis we do for regular supplies and clothing and equip- 
page. Over a period of the last 10 years there has been evolved a 
system of presenting this based on the ration, and building up the cost 
of the ration. 

In the build-up of a cost of ration of $1.06, which is shown in this 
budget, we start with the 39 components authorized by the Executive 
order as the value of the ration. Certain quantities of those com- 
ponents are allowed to a man for 1 day and are to be based as the 
guide. The value of those 39 items is the starting point from which 
we take a ration price. 

In computing the field ration for the ZI as well as the overseas com- 
mand we must consider the cost of that garrison ration, apply to that 
the issue experience of the field, and arrive at a field ration. 

Then, in an operation as we have now you must consider the issue 
of field rations, garrison rations, and operational rations, all of which 
are at a different price and issued on a different basis. In computing 
those issues and weighting the issues we arrive at the present ration 
cost. To that ration cost we must then add procurement transporta- 
tion, reports of survey losses, losses in transit and so forth, all of which 
in the ZI amounts to 2.8 percent, which we add to the figure you 
arrived at before. We come out with $1.0682. ; 

If the chairman would permit, I would like to have this inserted 
in the record as the method by which we arrive at that computation 

Mr. Manon. It will be placed in the record at this point. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Computation of the value of the ration 


Consumption cost—continental United States: 























0 RPS a PS EES EE ee RED NS fore OC aie als ial $1. 0202 
I ie aha Scie eee ins ce eta a eek ere 1. 0870 
Operational : 
5g) TREE ee eae CT Fe eT OE ee ce Rae eRe RT Pe ee ee 2. 0742 
ee ge EI ar ee eee res Os ee 1. 5866 
Weighted by rate of issue: 
Type ration Rate of issue} Unit cost Total 
SSS LE an eae ES 8 acuvabws ied 90.9 $1. 0202 $92. 73618 
NE tink cniveetan ceases wbwiesiesieeaiers natal 7.1 1. 0370 7.36270 
wis, * ae Beak hsedpilll 1.3 2.0742 2. 69646 
5in 1” RCE ae i 1, 5866 1, 11062 
| ee bd tcl ted Mere ee pei he SHARC 6k MOO 2 h5s est 103. 90596 
ee: I ST FT i aed acs nciende mended aisaen eran ee ne $1. 0391 
Losses and additional costs: Percent 
(a) Procurement transportation and travel__.-_._____________ 1.0 
oe a See Ree ele reeled A a Baek ES, 1.0 
(c) Losses in transit. _-~- CSPI Lane Rane een Peeee EERE 5 
(d) Minor discrepancies in commissaries____>_-.--._.___-____ 2 
(e) Inspection Service, Department of Agriculture____________ 1 
Total percentage______ Behe ae eran! sone bsititsepeltll analh noes Sie 2.8 
NS CREOLE IS OEE 5 Rn ihe lae SPAN ho I te IE fn . 0291 


Total cost of subsisting a soldier 1 day in the continental United 
0 | Raa ee Meee gaa eee bleh abet dh ache dit wes inpadea dena oomeenge ts 1, 0682 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, if you will pardon me further, these so- 
called classified sheets, if made public, would tend to give all countries 
of the world a more detailed statement as to our enlisted personnel 
and officer personnel and the categories in which these men serve; is 
that right ? 

General FetpomMan. That is right. 

Colonel Marsuatxi. And their location. 

Mr. Manon. And their location. I do not know whether it is worth 
while trying to keep that out of the record or not, but generally speak- 
ing I think the world knows about where our people are. 

General FetpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I can understand you are working under a directive. 
This was not a decision of the Quartermaster. 

General FetpmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But was a higher decision in the Department of the 
Army. 

General Fetpman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. There are some things in here that I think it per- 
fectly proper for the committee to know. I have always felt we have 
put too much in the record and have talked too much on the floor. 
We have just made it too easy for them because all they have to is 
to have somebody in the gallery to listen; yet this committee has been 
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extremely conservative and tight-lipped. I agree with the chairman, 
if there 1s going to be any statement that will be of any help to the 
enemy, let it come from somebody else. 

With regard to some of this information, I am glad to have it— 
it answers a lot of questions, and maybe the public would be glad to 
have it—but I would hesitate to put it into the record. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, this committee has been riding herd on those 
giving information helpful to the enemy. We have kept out of the 

earings any information helpful to the enemy, and the gentleman 
from Kansas wants to keep it out. We want to do whatever is proper, 
and you cannot always tell what is proper. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. Is the content of your ration what it has been right 
along, or has it changed ? 

Colonel MarsHatu. The content of the basic ration is the same on 
which the basic price is computed. It is unchanged. It is based 
upon the Executive order we have operated under for several years. 


INVENTORIES AND PURCHASES OF RATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What are your stocks? 

Colonel Marsuaty. Stocks on hand at the beginning of the year 
were $165,000,000, as shown on page 123. 

Mr. Taper. Where are your purchases shown? 

Colonel MarsHatu. They are shown in the form of consumption 
requirements. The actual purchases are not listed in this budget. 
The purchases to February 28 for this subappropriation amounted 
to $570,000,000. As of March 31 they amounted to $731,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. March 31 is the date of this figure here? 

Colonel Marswatu. That is June 30 of last year, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is the figure you put in? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is the figure we started off with at the 
beginning of the program. 

In order to acquaint you with the method used, we have two figures. 
First, we figure what it takes to furnish the Army with food for 365 
days. That is the consumption figure. That figure is shown at the 
top of page 122 of the justifications in the amount of $537,000,000. 
That is what we estimate it will cost to furnish food to the Army. 

Mr. Taser. That is what you estimated for the 1951 budget 
originally ? 

Colonel Marsuauu. That is the total, including the third supple- 
mental. 

Mr. Taser. Including what is in here? 

Colonel Marsuatu. Yes. 

In addition to that, we must increase the pipeline to take care 
of the additional strength. That is shown in the increased working 
capital on page 123 in the amount of $211,000,000. That is for the 
year, the increase for the year, based upon the increased strength 
and increased prices. 

General Reever. It is your increase in working inventory. 

Colonel Marsuauu. That is right. 

General Reever. The strength will be 214 times as great at the end 
of the year as it was at the beginning. 
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Mr. Taser. You mean your inventory is to be $211,000,000 at the 
end of the year? 

Colonel Marsuary. $376,000,000 at the end of the year, as indicated 

right above that figure on the same page, page 123. The inv entory 
we must have at the end of the year is $376,718,000 on June 30, 1951'; 
in order to have food on hand to supply the increased Army for the 
necessary lead time. 

Now, we had on hand June 30, $165,000,000, so the difference is 
$211 000 000 that we are asking for in 1951. 

Mr. Taner. You had how many men in your original computation 
for 19514 

Colonel MarsHaty. 630,000. 

Mr. ‘Taner. And your figures for the year, as they were originally 
submitted, were what? 

Colonel Marsuaty. I do not have the original budget, sir. 

Mr. Taner. That was your actual number on the rolls as of the 1st 
of July? 

Colonel Marsuaty. I could not say as to the actual number. It 
was based on 630,000. 

‘ General Decker. There were 591,000 on the rolls as of the Ist of 
uly. 

Mr. WieaiteswortH. What is this 630,000 for? 

Colonel Marsuatu. The authorized strength. We computed the 
budget back in April or May when the budget started. 

Mr. Taner. Your estimate at that time for the ration was what? 

Colonel Marsuatit. Approximately $1 

Mr. Taser. I do not know whether I can tell from this sheet or not. 
Your estimate for subsistence of the Army, that is the ration, is it not? 

Colonel Marsuatu. That is the total ‘subappropriation. That in- 
cludes not only rations but commutation, commissary equipment, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Taper. It covers the equivalent of rations for those that are 
not fed at the posts; is that it? 

Colonel MarsHauu. It covers everything. The subappropriation, 
subsistence of the Army, covers the purchase of food, the payment 
of individuals not fed at the posts, commissary equipment, men on 
detached service, ice, and the whole works. 

Mr. Taser. You had $680,000,000 for that ? 

Colonel Marsuauy. That was for the total; yes. 

Mr. Taper. That includes, however, the first and second supple- 
mentals ? 

Colonel Marsuaty. That is right, sir. That was on the basis of 
an average strength of 982,000 with an end strength of 1,263,000. 

Mr. Taner. Your whole cost of subsistence is about an average of 
$2; not quite? 

Colonel Marsuaty. That is picking up all your additional costs— 
detached service and all the rest ; yes. 

Mr. Taser. You have an average strength here of 1,087,000. You 
are asking for an additional figure 1 now of $231,000,000. 

Colonel Marsuauy. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How much of that is due to increased costs? 

Colonel MarsHatu. $4,362,000. 

Mr. Taser. The rest of it is due to increased numbers? 
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RATIONS FOR KOREA 


Colonel MarsHatu. Numbers, plus the increase in the issuance of 
combat rations in Korea. 

Mr. Taser. Where does that show ? asb 

Colonel Marswa.u. It is all the way through. It is picked out from 
the various elements. I think primarily you will find it on page 
118 of your book. You will notice the figure at the bottom of the 
page of. $153,618,000 for Korean combat costs. That compares to a 
figure of $179,000,000 we had in the second supplemental. As you will 
remember, I referred in my statement to a reduction in combat costs 
of $25,000,000, so the issue has been offset by a reduction in the actual 
consumption; in other words, when I say “issue,” the number of com- 
bat rations issued per day as compared to the number of combat 
rations issued previously. Some of the troops are now on the A 
rations in Korea. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, $153,000,000 is the whole Korean com- 
bat _ for this item at the present time the way you figure it; is 
that it 

Colonel Marsuatu. Yes. That is the annual estimated consumption 
cost for Korea. 

Mr. Taser. You mean for the current year? 

Colonel Marsnaty. Right, over and above the regular ration. You 
will notice on the first three items it is cost above the regular ration. 
We have only put into Korean combat costs the dollars above the 
regular rations because the regular ration is back on the previous 
page under overseas regular people. In order to arrive at a cost 
attributable to combat, we have only picked up the extra charge 
because of the issue of combat rations rather than the regular rations. 
So the $153,000,000, while it is shown as Korean combat costs, does 
not include the peacetime costs of feeding the same men. They will 
have to be fed anyway. It is the extra cost. 

Mr. Taser. That is more than your regular ration cost, this excess? 

Colonel MarswHau. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. For an average of 150,000 troops? 

Colonel Marsuauu. That is right. You will notice the 53-cent 
_— added to the regular ration shown back on the previous page 
of $129 brings the amount up to $1.79. You will find that figure own 
with the ROK forces of the United States Army. It is in here as 
a complete ration, whereas the first item is a partial ration because 
we have already picked up the regular ration in the overseas strength. 
It is an 11-percent increase for average strength, and a 32-percent 
increase for ending strength, plus the $101,000,000 operational ration. 

Mr. Tazer. Now, this $153,000,000. That was all included in the 
total consumption cost of $537,000,000 ? 

Colonel Marsuatu. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you say was the original figure on this 
estimated additional cost for Korea ? 

Colonel MarsHaru. $179,000,000. 

Mr. Taper. That was all included in the other figure. 

Now, I have taken the total amount that you were giving before 
and have divided it by the 982,000, and I get 690. Now, I multiply 
that by your 105,000 increase over the previous figure, and I get 
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$71,250,000. I add that to the $680,000,000 you previously had and 
get $751,000,000. I add the $230,000,000 to the $651,000,000, and I get 
$911,000,000, and I subtract $751,000,000 from that and get $160,- 
000,000 which, according to ordinary arithmetic, would be the amount 
that it was overloaded. Why is that not correct? 

Colonel MarsHaty. We have not considered the increase in ending 
strengths, sir. We must have additional food on hand for the in- 
creased ending strength, which is 289,000 men more than we had in 
the second supplemental, or a 32 percent increase, and these men will 
be on hand June 30. We must have food on hand to keep them for 
the next 60 or 75 days. In the second supplemental we provided for 
only 1,263,000 men as of June 30, and in the third supplemental we 
are providing for 1,550,000, or a difference of 287,000. 

Mr. Taser. You told us that this second supplemental was com- 
puted on an average of 982,000. 

Colonel Marsuatu. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. And the present average is 1,087,000? 

Colonel Marsnatn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That is an increase of only 105,000. 

Colonel Marsuatu. That is right, but that is the average strength 
that you will feed during 1951. 

Mr. Taper. That will be the average number that you will have to 
feed or take care of ? 

Colonel Marsuatu. No, sir. That will be the average number you 
will feed during the year, but consider on June 30, you will have a 
large number of men who have to be fed for the first 30 or 60 days of 
1952, for which you must have the food on hand. In computing your 
estimate, you not only take the consumption factor for the average 
number you feed during the year, but you must have on hand the food 
for the increased number of men that you are going to have on hand 
on June 30. 

Mr. Taser. How much would that be? 

Colonel Marsuwauu. Thirty-two percent. That is what the increase 
amounts te. That is what the increase is. 

Mr. Taser. Thirty-two percent of what? 

Colonel Marswauy. Of what the second supplemental was. 

Mr. Taper. It is only a 10-percent strength increase. 

Colonel MarsHauy. From 1,263,000 to 1,552,000 is 289,000 men, and 
that is a 82-percent increase above 1,263,000. 

Mr. Taper. You mean that the end strength was only estimated 
at 1,263,000 when you were up here for the second supplemental ¢ 

Colonel Marsuauu. Right, sir. - 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. They gave us 1,316,000 yesterday as of March 1. 

Mr. Taser. You have a 32-percent increase of what—32 percent of 
what the pipeline was estimated to be at the time: of the second 
supplemental ? 

Colonel MarsuHauu. Right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What was that? 

Colonel Marsuau. $283,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. Thirty-two percent of $285,000,000 would be approxi- 
mately $90,000,000, and that is without taking into consideration any- 
thing. That would indicate that you have $70,000,000 too much. 
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Colonel Marswaut. As we have stated, we have bought $100,000,000 
worth of operational rations for a reserve against requirements in 
Korea. We have bought them, as General Feldman has indicated. 
Mr. Taser. You mean that you have those in reserve ? 

Colonel MarsHatu. Yes. 

General FextpMan. They are being assembled right now. 

Mr. Taser. I have no more questions. 


SEASONAL PROCUREMENT OF Foop 


Mr. Manon. The committee will please be in order. 

Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Mr. Chairman, I have not many questions. As 
I understand it, as of February 28, 1951, there was $109 million 
worth of unobligated funds for “Subsistence of the Army,” to which 
it is now proposed to add $231 million worth of funds, giving a total 
of $340 million worth of funds for obligation during the last 4 months 
of the fiscal year; is that correct? 

General FrtpmMan. That is right. 

Colonel Marsuaty. That is right. 

Mr. Wicciteswortn. As compared with that, during the first 8 
months of this fiscal year ending February 28, 1951, funds were obli- 
gated to the extent of $570 million giving an average of $285 million 
for each of the 4 months included in the first two-thirds of the fiscal 
year; that is correct, is it not? 

General FetpMaN. As of what date, sir? 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. As of February 28, 1951. 

General Fetpman. That is right. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. If we deduct the $100 million that you tell 
us has been expended for operational rations as an emergency reserve, 
it would mean that in that same period of 8 months you had only 
spent $470 million or an average of $235 million in each of the 4 
months included in that period, woud it not? 

General FetpMan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. So that what you are asking here is authority 
to obligate $340 millions in the last 4 months of the fiscal year as com- 
pared with an average of $285 million, if we include that $100 million 
for an emergency reserve, or as compared with $235 million if that 
$100 million be excluded. And that is an increase, according to my 
arithmetic, of 16 percent on the first basis and 45 percent on the second 
basis. Does that seem to be correct 

Colonel Marsuauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Which is a very much larger percentage than 
the increase in personnel which is contemplated. 

Colonel Marsuaxy. In that respect, Mr. Chairman, the purchase 
of subsistence cannot be accomplished on a daily or monthly basis. 
We must buy when the seasonal pack occurs; from March until June 
we are buying one part of the meat pack for overseas shipment and 
then we are into the vegetable and fruit pack that takes in the last 4 
months of the year. In those 4 months we must buy the seasonal 
requirement for 1 year. As was explained at the last hearing, if we 
do not get in during the time when these products are packed we will 
not be able to obtain them except at a very exorbitant price at a later 
date from the wholesale houses. 
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We cannot relate the rate of obligations for subsistence to the 
dual build-up or level strength of the Army as such. We cannot 
uy month by month. 

That is the reason why the last 4 months of this year exceed the 
average of the first 8 months. The first 3 months our pack items are 
very low, the purchases are very minor. That is true of the first 3 
months of any fiscal year. We do not get into it until these quantities 
and products start hitting the market at the peak of their production, 
so that we can buy at a reasonable price, rather than wait. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I wish you would furnish for the record some 
detail in that connection showing the amounts of the principal items 
involved that were acquired during the first 4 months of the fiscal 
year; that were acquired during the second 4 months of the fiscal 
year and that it is anticipated will be acquired during the last 4 months 
of the fiscal year. 

Colonel MarsHatu. We will be glad to furnish that, sir. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 


PURCHASE OF SUBSISTENCE ITEMS 


(a) Obligations of subsistence funds 
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(b) Central purchase of principal subsistence items 
{Add 000 to figures] 
November 1950- 
July-October 1950 February 1951 March-June 1951 
Pounds | Amount | Pounds | Amount | Pounds | Amount 
Perishables: 
een ene OPE er: 63,056 | $37,212 84,812 | $57, 541 64, 037 $37, 447 
mre _ 56, 601 28, 064 73, 949 33, 984 65, 661 31, 378 
12, 090 5, 657 6, 752 3, 564 9, 000 4.750 
37, 982 18, 445 Y 10. 525 10, 000 5, 160 
16, 261 14, 725 25. 708 13, 830 26, 848 18, 268 
B 9, 901 6, 025 10, 600 9, 245 15, 555 10, 069 
Nonperishables: 

ARE Re EES 16, 885 9, 563 70, 950 39, 621 44, 465 26. 546 
Milk, evaporated -...............---.. 37, 943 4. 490 29, 727 4,550 | 123, 398 14, 677 
er neiianethe 3, 047 1, 869 4,772 3, 090 0 0 
Re ccmbdddevt becevcecnisniusbesinnes 1, 574 1,027 2, 677 1, 883 0 0 
collins edniepanicenniaaee aie 3, 369 399 9, 988 1,199 5, 052 677 
co REN Sa 5, 104 776 4, 697 695 6, 118 1, 134 

ee eee ae ee 1, 000 130 15, 189 1, 637 1, 713 718 
DE, cv aieenwanenduccesensin 2, 853 235 16, 011 942 4, 242 1,7 
Juice, grapefruit and orange---- 2, 77: 228 17, 957 1, 262 16, 084 3, 504 
Juice, orange... ....-- 4,001 423 29, 767 2, 342 5, 871 2, 535 
Juice, pineapple - - ---- J 3, 212 288 14, 980 1, 169 0 0 
Ea aE a ree Oo eee? 16, 943 2, 339 15, 062 1, 962 9, 366 1,279 
Ne ccaisrecersieenvasededrinwes 1, 506 292 14, 807 2,711 13, 529 2, 605 
SOT ERE PUPA ES +55 PRE 9, 609 1, 501 20, 174 3, 059 1, 063 
8 SE es. eS 3, 000 441 10, 1, 431 1, 559 218 
ne  emosuipeenotne 60, 632 3,242 | 110, 550 6, 324 99, 373 5, 819 
OSS SS Se eee = eee ee 2, 835 3 2, 320 295 4, 030 600 
en Me eee. Beer: 31, 029 4, 084 81, 032 7, 304 75, 721 5, 426 
Al soc ienkucthincukwecsubaoned 2, 671 314 12, 609 1, 042 8, 328 1, 721 
iin ncmantd neqaeenedusnanatel 10, 701 1,117 25, 035 1,831 6, 889 2, 167 
| a Ree Se eae 9, 481 1, 2, 303 8, 455 1, 472 
5 iat eel eteihalt sp ehdhwckiptaneboubies 1, 248 133 39, 645 3, 891 13, 226 2, 123 
| eae 11, 810 1, 391 16, 156 1 28, 629 6, 676 
Potatoes, sweet......-..-- ad 13, 990 1,350 5, 895 611 7, 262 964 
a illindieckniwpinmecanenrtones 1, 334 150 10, 263 1,171 19, 032 3, 220 
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Mr. Wiccteswortu. I do not believe I will add anything further, 
Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Scrivner—— 


INCREASE IN SUBSISTENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Just to clear up my own thinking and to get a 

icture of what we have before us now as it relates to subsistence, 
f would like to say that it boils down to this: You started out with 

our first fiscal-year-1951 appropriation, your major appropriation, 

aving no idea, no intimation, or even hazarding any guess that we 
would be in a situation in Korea that we are now engaged in. So 
that you started out asking for subsistence for 630,000 men. 

Then, as the situation developed, the Army started increasing in 
size so that by the time you came in for the second supplemental for 
subsistence you were anticipating a year-end load of 1,263,000. Then, 
even while that was being contemplated, possibly even before it was 
presented, the figures had to be changed again, so that you are now 
faced with the necessity of providing subsistence for a year-end 
strength of 1,552,000 men, not only as of the close of the year, June 30, 
but propably 60 days in advance thereof. 

Is that fairly accurate ? 

Colonel Marsuaty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to that, you are getting subsistence for 
some other classes of people who are closely related to but not a part 
of the Army. So that as we set down each of these figures it becomes 
largely a matter of mathematical computation. Of course, this com- 
mittee—I personally—do not have a staff that can sit down and take 
these figures and analyze them and say that the end result is correct. 
We do know that a misplaced decimal point can add greatly to the 
number of dollars requested. We know that a miscalculation of 1,000 
men over the period of a year can also add greatly to the number of 
dollars. But, as the situation is now, for the most part, we must take 
your figures — much as they are presented. 

In view of that, where in these or other figures have you compen- 
sated for the difference of about 30,000 at the beginning of the year, 
when you anticipated 632,000 under your program but actually there 
were only 592,000? Where do you compensate for that difference 
of 30,000 men? Over the period of a year, that would be quite a 
considerable sum. 

Mr. Moran. The average strength for the year reflects the lower 
actual strength during the early months of the fiscal year, that period 
when we were under strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether taking the man-year figure 
would explain that or not. You have at least that first month when 
you were 30,000 under. I do not know when you picked them up; 
I have not any idea. Of course, I realize that a grocery bill—and 
that is what it amounts to—for 1.5 million men is a pretty substantial 
matter. A difference of 30,000 in your boarding house also makes 
quite a bit of difference, too. 

Colonel MarsHatu. I would like to make this statement : That each 
one of these budgets has been computed when we have received from 
the General Staff a monthly figure of actual strengths, and on those 
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monthly figures we build the man-year strength. As each one of those 
is changed, the budget is changed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Although your estimate in your original 1951 budget 
was 30,000 high, eventually those 30,000 did come in. I do not know 
when; but, even though you may have overestimated the strength by 
30,000, were those 30,000 finally caught up with in some later presenta- 
tion to the committee ¢ 

General Fetpman. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Were they caught up with in the first supplemental 
or the second supplemental, or are they caught up with in this 
presentation ? 

Colonel Marswauxi. Without going back and checking as to when 
those 30,000 arrived, my guess would be the second supplemental, 
because at that time the thing was pretty well stabilized. As I have 
testified, this budget is recomputed on the annual basis, not section 
by section, not for the first supplemental or the second supplemental. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that some of these figures that we can see in the 
right-hand column represent a total year’s request ? 

Colonel MarsHaty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Regardless of what may have gone before? 

Colonel Marsuauu. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the total for the year? 

General Fetpman. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And in these figures in the right-hand column, in 
addition to your increased manpower, you have also taken into con- 
sideration the increased cost, so that it is brought up to the present-day 
costs ¢ L 

Colonel Marsuaty. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that in the second supplemental 
you said you were not taking into consideration any advances in cost ; 
all that you were doing was taking the old cost of some months pre- 
vious. In this budget we are faced with the increased cost of these 
same items over and above what it was on the Ist of July? 

Colonel MarsHatu. That is correct, sir. 


PurcHAse or Excessive QUANTITIES OF QUARTERMASTER ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have listened with a great deal of interest to some 
of your statements about when you buy and when you do not buy. 
Whatever has been said in criticism of some of your purchasing 
programs, I am convinced that those men who made the statements— 
and I am talking now of Members of Congress—were not making 
them with any idea of shaking the confidence of the American people 
in the military, but were merely trying to get some facts, bring some 
facts to light, and to bring about, perhaps, a more reasonable and 
logical program of buying. 

Criticism was made of the paint-purchase program, and General 
Reeder has explained that and has quite frankly stated that the timing 
on that was bad. There is every reason to believe—maybe I can 
show later that there may have been some bad timing someplace 
else, but I am not trying to break down confidence, but trying to 
bring about a correction of the program, hoping to make some savings 

The inference was made that some of these charges were unfair, 
but some of the charges, I am quite sure, can be substantiated by the 
very figures that have been published. 
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BLACK-PEPPER PURCHASES 


Let us get down, for instance, to your statement about black pepper. 
I think General Feldman stated that you purchased 800,000 pounds; 
is that correct ? 

General FrtpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that you based your purchase upon a require- 
ment of approximately one-quarter of an ounce per man per day. 
That would be about 5 pounds per year. Is that a pretty good 
estimate ¢ 

General FrtpMANn. One-quarter of an ounce per man per day. But 
we must consider that we are buying for the Air Force as well. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, although you did not say that in your first 
statement. We were then talking about the Army, and you said 
800,000 pounds. 

General FrtpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what the housewives of America are 
going to say when they find out how much pepper you are putting 
on the food of the men in the services. 

Mr. Taser. Is that the way you keep them going; stimulate them 
with pepper ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I was not making the presentation. I had to take 
this as it was given to me. 

General FetpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that the housewives of America are going to 
tell you that they do not consume anywhere near 5 pounds of pepper 
per member of their family. I doubt if they consume anywhere near 
1 pound per year per member of the family. I have been in many 
military kitchens and if there is any item of which I have never found 
a shortage, it has been in black pepper. 

You said that you try to spread this over a certain period, but 
{ wonder; the figures I have—and I have not had the time to go any 
further into it, and I do not know what they will disclose—but they 
show that in the week of January 10 you bought 334,000 pounds of 
black pepper. In the week of January 21 you bought 230,000 pounds 
of black pepper. In the week of February 27 you bought 638,992 
pounds of black pepper. So that in a period of 3 weeks, you had a 
total purchase of 1,202,992 pounds of black pepper. 

If I recall correctly, that was just about the time that black pepper 
took a terrific rise in cost. It had an impact not only wpon the quarter- 
master’s buying, but it had a terrific impact on every family in 
America. 

Are those figures correct ? 

General Feipman. I assume that they are correct if you are reading 
from some information published by us. I would like to have those 
checked. I would like to give you a complete summary and analysis 
of just why we require the amount that was purchased by the quarter- 
master. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think not only this committee but I think the entire 
public should have that statement because personally I find it impos- 
sible to justify it in my own mind. 


(Notr.—For detailed statement see p. 293.) 
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ANTIFREEZE PURCHASE 


Let us go on to something else. My attention was called to a state- 
ment made on the floor of the House by Representative Vursell in 
which he pointed out that the Defense Department in the week of 
March 5 had placed orders for 3,400,000 gallons of antifreeze; which 
is quite a considerable amount of antifreeze. Where it was to be used 
and when, and where it would be stored until it was used, I have no 
idea; maybe you do. 

Just a few days before that—I do not believe this item is yours, 
I think this is the Navy’s—there were ordered 1,935,000 gallons of 
insecticide. Now, we have an awful lot of pests around the country 
and a lot of other places but I did not realize that we had quite that 
many. 

Coming down again to the quartermaster, of the 1951 pack the 
Army is going to requisition 586,610,000 pounds of canned fruit and 
fruit juices; and 597,000,000 pounds of canned vegetables, 338 pounds 
per man a year. 

When you have as many boarders as you have at your table, of 
course, you have a huge grocery bill and it requires huge buying. But 
that has a terrific impact upon the public. It is the concentration 
of orders over such a period. On your first order you probably obtain 
it at a fair price, but as soon as you start placing those terrific orders, 
then, of course, in anticipation, prices not only to you go up but in a 
much greater end result to the public itself. 

I have heard reports that you had asked to have 35 percent of the 
1951 pack set aside. What was the percentage of the pact that you 
had ordered set aside? 

Colonel Dursin. The average is 14 percent. There is no one item 
that exceeds 22 percent, as I recall it, offhand. 


COMBAT-BOOT PURCHASES 


Mr. Scrivner. Those statements were not made to shake confidence. 
They were made to serve the very good purpose of alerting the military 
to what ishappening. Other Members of the House have made state- 
ments about the purchase of 22,000,000 pair of combat boots. I do 
not know how many have been ordered. I started to get some figures 
on that, but as I say I do not have the time nor the staff. In connec- 
tion with that—and I will get to the details in a moment; whether it 
was 22,000,000 or whatever the figure was; I think somebody said 
8,000,000—has the quartermaster taken into consideration the pur- 
chase of these boots which are the result of the Navy’s experiments in 
shoe packs which they have tested in the Arctic, which will make 
unnecessary the terrific amount of frostbite that we have experienced 
in Korea? 

General FetpMan. Not only have we taken that into consideration, 
but there is a committee working on that very item. There is a great 
deal of testing still required. "That is a marine shoe pack. 


Mr. Scrivner. The one that I am talking about or that I read of 
was ordered within the last week, as I understood it, or was ready to 
go into production. It obviates the necessity of having as many pairs 
of socks as we advocate and it avoids freezing and frostbite and the 
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excessive sweating, and what not. My recollection is that it is more 
of a rubber material than it is leather. I can get the item that I read. 

General Fetpman. Mr. Scrivner, I might add that there is no 
independent action in the development of these shoe packs. It is a 
combined defense group that is working on it. 

Mr. Scrivener. All I know about it is what I read. I know the 
Navy takes credit for having developed the product. Of course, I 
have been operating under the theory that we had unification. If 
there is still a little inter-service jealousy, which will get us a better 
product, I will not object to that. 

While we are discussing these items of boots, whether they are 
combat boots, or whether they are 8 million or 22 million in number, 
as you study some of the figures, it is a little difficult for me as a 
layman to understand some of the things that I see here; because 
during the week of December 20 you had a range of $1.60 per pair 
between the quoted prices on combat boots. Who eventually got the 
contracts, I do not know. But, for instance, Hazard Shoe Co. at 
Augusta, Maine, gave a quotation of $8.30 a pair. Brown Shoes of 
St Tada quoted $8.92. International, in the same city—and working, 
I assume, under the same sort of wage and working-condition set-up— 
quoted $9.66. Godman of Columbus, Ohio, quoted $9.94. 

Who got the contracts during that week I am not able to say, but 
aidnidbley did, because during that week quite a few hundred thou- 
sand pairs of boots were ordered. In such a case does the low bidder 
or the high bidder get the contract? 

General FeitpMan. In that period we were negotiating to meet the 
demand in Korea. That was the big load. Bear in mind that we had 
no stocks on hand beyond current requirements so that when the com- 
bat shoe demand came in we had to negotiate with the authority to 
meet that Korean situation. The question whether we got or took 
the high bidder or low bidder—we took the lowest bid in the effort to 
meet the urgent demand during that particular period when the shoes 
and boots were required, but it may not have been at a single price. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the future? I can understand why 
you might find that your highest bidder was able to get them off the 
line immediately, without any delay. What about future supplies? 

General Fetpman. We are formally advertising for those future 
requirements and we will purchase at the lowest bid offered. 


PURCHASE OF COFFEE 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us get down to something else, that some of us 
can understand. That is the matter of coffee. How much coffee do 
you buy per man per year? 

While hae are looking that*up, let me ask this. Here again the 
impact of Army buying has been terrific upon the American public. 
When the quartermaster goes out into the market and starts purchas- 
ing in huge quanatities, as he does, the prices go up. They go up not 
only for you but for the American public. Yet we find, and not by 
too lengthy research, that through the week ending November 22 you 
bought 15.5 million pounds of green coffee. December 13 you bought 
1044 million pounds. In January you dropped down to 9,300,000. 
J ary 21, 8,059,000 pounds. February 7 you jumped to 13,400,000 
pounds. 
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There is a total of approximately 57 million pounds of coffee pur- 
chased over 5 weekly periods, 

General Fetpman. I would like to give you a detailed analysis of the 
delivery schedules involved in each of those procurements indicating 
the basis for the full requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we will get the whole story, because that is 
just a part of it—I can dig it out up to the middle of March, and 
from then on I cannot, because I am sure this is not all the coffee that 
you purchased ; but can you tell us how much coffee you bought since 
the Ist of July? 

General Freipman. Those figures are not available at the table, 
but if I can make a determination on that when I get back, I will 
furnish it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope you do. Because, at the same time that this 
was going on, in the week of January 4, you bought 28 million packs 
of, I suppose, instant coffee, or some ulverized coffee. A little later 
on you bought 13 million packs. I Me not know what size they are, 
I suppose they go in combat rations? 

General Fritpman. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That makes 41 million individual packs of coffee. 
That is going to serve a terrific number of men a long, long time. 
And I am sure that is not all of it. So you might just as well give 
us the rest of the figures and tell us how much you have bought up to 
the 15th of March. I think I can find out whether your figures are 
correct. 

General FrtpMan. I shall be very happy to give you an analysis 
of those items, a complete analysis. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 
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Statement on procurement of green bean coffee by Quartermaster Corps for 
Army and Air Force, July 1, 1950, through Apr. 18, 1951 


1. Consumption allowance: 
OE Se ee es eae SY Se ae ounces__ 2.38 
(1) Authorized by Executive order. 
(2) Converted from roasted and ground to green 
bean basis. 






(b) Per man per year (2.38 ounces X 365) _-------_-_ 869. 0 
(1) Plus loss factor (per year)_-------___- do____ 86.9 
(a) Combat, pilferage, shipping, storage, 


ete. 







(2) 


2. Consumption requirements, fiscal year 1951: 


|): a eee 













(a) 955.9 ounces X 1,087,040+16____-_____---_--__ pounds... 64, 943, 846 
(1) Man-years Army. 
(b) 955.9 ounces X 595,190+-16 __-__3 nb eee ee do__.. 35, 558, 883 


(1) Man-years Air Force. 











(c) | Sicha hel Re He inal etal Mie A ee do___. 100, 502, 729 


3. Allowance for maintenance of operating and import levels: 
(a) Per man for 7 months: 
(1) 3 months operating level (342 of 955.9 ounces) 


ounces_. 239. 0 
(2) 4 months import level (42 of 955.9 ounces) a 
ounces__ 818. 4 fe 





(3) | ee a Snes OED a do___- 557. 4 
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Statement on procurement of green bean coffee by Quartermaster Corps for 
Army and Air Force, July 1, 1950, through April 13, 1951—Continued 


4, Operating and import level requirements: 
(a) 557.4 ounces X1,538,250+-16: (1) Average Army strength 
July 1951 through January 1952____--___-_~_ pounds. 53, 588, 784 
(b) 557.4 ounces X950,442+-16: (1) Average Air Force 
strength, July 1951 through January 1952_-__pounds__ 33,111, 023 


(c) TT RE SRE gee PE ARES a do__.. 86, 699, 807 
5. Total requirements, fiscal year 1951 plus ending levels: 

(a) Consumption (see item 2)------_---_-_----_-_ pounds__ 100, 502, 729 

ap) ere CO AUER OP do_-_. 86, 699, 807 

(ce) IE ae ee cae do___. 187, 202, 536 
6. Stocks on hand and due in on contract as of June 30, 1950__do___ 23, 069, 000 


7. Net requirements (Army-Air Force) fiscal year 1951_-__- do___. 164, 133, 536 
8. Awards (Army-Air Force) July 1, 1950, through Mar. 31, 1951: 


PO) CER Titi iit niet Ln deen sae pounds__ 0 
OER ES SE Se ee do.... _ 9, 780, 120 
i ected do__.__ 5, 494, 880 
Cay ee ee A De do} 0 
(e) November 1950____- ust iia eA a do__.. 21, 610, 000 
(P%: Tecan: “TOGO soi os es ee ek do_... 17, 800, 000 
PR NS EE ee ee eee eee 2 ee do__._. 29, 952, 419 
No csaicorepenpredihiensap mseeenes do._._.. 7,348,000 
athe ie. Ey hh Gamepad ee ee eA Se eee do____ 28, 820, 000 
(j) Ens eh is ert need do__-- 120, 805, 419 
A I RE ese shemg eee reo do_.... 43, 328, 11T 
10. On procurement, not yet awarded____-____-___________- do_._._. 9, 900, 000 
11. Balance, procurement action not yet started____-_----- do___. 33, 428, 117 


12. Notes: 
(a) Awards listed under item 8 above do not include procurement of: 
(1) 57,010,000 pounds for the Navy. 
(2) 950,000 pounds for the Marine Corps. 

(b) Entries under item 8 above were taken from officials records and, 
since they (1) reflect actual awards, and (2) do not include 
awards for the Navy and Marine Corps, will not correspond ex- 
aetly with amounts and award dates shown in weekly releases of 
the Department of Commerce. 


(Note: Additional statement may be found on p. 293.) 
OLEOMARGARINE AND BUTTER PURCHASES 


Mr. Scrivner. Further than that, you stated that you were in con- 
stant contact with the Department of Agriculture, so that you could 
time your activities with what they thought was right and spread your 
purchases. Were you in contact with the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture along about January and the 
ist of February ? 

General FetpmMan. Yes, sir; definitely. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the time that the Quartermaster bought over 
5,000,000 pounds of oleo at 25.5 cents a pound, and when at the same 
time the Department of Agriculture was selling 5,500,000 pounds of 
butter to Italy for 15 cents a pound? 

General FenpMan. We were in touch with them. There were cer- 
tain technical reasons involved in the law as far as the Department 
of Agriculture was concerned that precluded selling that butter at 
a cost below what they had paid for that butter. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Did you or anybody ask Congress to change that law, 
that technicality, so that you could get butter for 15 cents a pound, 
which price is 10 cents less than you were paying for oleomargarine, 
and you would be having butter instead of oleo for the armed services? 

General Ferpman. Without knowing, Mr. Scrivner, whether the 
Congress has been asked for that, as far as my office is concerned, I 
know that we have had much correspondence on that between the 
Department of the Army and the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am quite sure, General, knowing the temper of this 
Congress as I do, and knowing how soe so it ean work when it is 
called upon to work, if you had merely some legal technicality to 
overcome, I think you could have overcome it. But are those facts 
correct ¢ 

General Ferpman. I am not sure about the sale. We have not 
purchased any oleo. We may have purchased probably for the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. For whomsoever it was purchased —— 

General Fetpman. We are the purchasing agent, that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. You paid 10 cents a pound more for oleo than butter 
was being sold for to another country ? 

General Fetpman. I do not know about the butter. 

Mr. Scrivner. I feel quite sure that if this were because of a mere 
legal technicality, if those facts had been presented to the proper men 
in Congress—and it would not be hard to find them, you know them as 
well as I do—there could have been adopted within a few days’ time, 
perhaps within 24 hours, a concurrent resolution that would have 
made this butter purchase possible. As far as I am able to find, there 
was no such request made, it that right? 

General Fetpman. I do not know whether the Department made it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody should have, whether it was you or not. 
Somebody should have made the request. 

Do you buy for the commissaries ? 

General Fretpman. Yes, sir. 


DIAPER PURCHASES 


Mr. Scrivner. Does that account for the purchase of 23,000 yards 
of birdseye cloth diapers? 

General Fetpman. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Along in September. I knew that we were taking 
young men into the service, but I did not think we were taking infants 
in yet. 

eneral Fetpman. I am pretty certain we did not purchase that 
for the commissaries. That might be for the post exchanges, not the 
commissaries. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who does the buying for the post exchanges? 

General Fetpman. Special Services, I believe. 

Mr. Scrivner. The report I had indicated it was the Quartermaster. 

General FetpMan. Well, we are accused of buying a lot of things. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have that brought out. 

General Frtpman. I might add that the antifreeze item which you 
mentioned was not a ah goon aed item. 

Mr. Scrivner. I believe I mentioned that I did not think you were 
responsible for that. 
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NYLON HOSE PURCHASES 





How many women do we have in the service now? 

Colonel Marsuau. At the present time the Women’s Army Corps 
is 15,000. 

Mr. ScrrvNer. They are not centipedes, they are just normal wom.en, 
with two legs, is that right ? 

General Fetpman. They are women. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that to be true and that is why I was mysti- 
fied to find that in 1 week the Defense Department had ordered 219,000 
pair of nylon hose at a cost of $157,000. 

General Fetpman. We have a Nurse Corps and a lot of women other 
é than the WAC’s. We will have to give you a statement on that. 

} General Rerper. Do you buy also for the Navy and the Marines? 

; Mr. Scrivner. My question was how many women there were in the 
é service. 

: General Fetpman. I do not recognize that figure of the number of 
pairs of nylon hose which you quoted. 

Mr. Scrivner. These are things that are called to my attention. Ido 

; not have the means to go back and find out. These are questions that 
‘ members of the public are asking. It has come to their attention some 
way or other and they want to know and I think they are entitled to 
know. We want the members of our Armed Forces to have every- 
thing that is necessary purchased in a logical and reasonable manner, 
i at the best possible price, of course. But there are a lot of these things 
that are to me and other people, just not understandable without some 
F explanation. 


F PURCHASE OF SKI SOCKS 


5s like ghouls ols, SRS 
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Another item: My attention was called to a purchase in 1 week, by 
the Army, of 1,363,000 pairs of ski socks at $3 a pair. I know that 
we have been running into some terribly cold weather over in Korea, 
. and I would assume that was the purpose of the purchase; I do not 
a The public does not know, but I think they are entitled to 
find out. 

General FetpMan. I might add, if I may, that prior to the actual 

purchase of a great many of our woolen and textile items many con- 
ferences were had with industry at which members of the press were 
, / present and public releases were made as to our expected procurement 
; in order to give industry an opportunity to plan their raw material 
| requirements, and so forth. So that there have been releases. The 
, most recent release, incidentally, on foodstuffs was just yesterday. 
So that insofar as we are able, within our capabilities, that of the 
fe Quartermaster Corps, I can assure you we are in touch with the public 
through the press and we are issuing public releases on our expected 
procurement. So it comes with a little surprise that someone does 
not know. Of course, there are many individuals who may not read 
all of the releases. But information is published at large. 





PURCHASE OF FOOT LOCKERS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the program being undertaken —- to 
foot lockers? Are all men in the services going to be furnished foot 
lockers or just a certain percentage of them, or what? 
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General Fetpman. I do not recall the last. purchase of foot lockers. 
I have not purchased any foot lockers recently and do not intend to 
parmess any foot lockers in the near future at the prices that we 

ow that we would have to pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by lately ? 

General Fetpman. I am guessing now, but I would say within the 
past 6 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have in my hand the United States Department of 
Commerce Field Service release, weekly release dated, March 7, 1951, 
entitled “Consolidated Synopsis of Contract Award Information.” 
Under the Department of Defense on the second page I find that an 
order was placed for lockers, 100,000, at a cost of $844,000 to the Texas 
Trunk Co., of San Antonio. That was during the week of March 7. 
That was well within the 6-month period within which you said you 
were not purchasing. 

General FetpMan. I said I was guessing. I did not know of this 
particular purchase, 

Mr. Scrivner. On the same date, 200,000 to the Shwayder Bros., 
of Denver, Colo., at a cost of $1,789,000. That is less than 6 months 
ago. It isin the same week. Plus 50,000 at a cost of $465,000 to the 
Northeastern Lumber Co., of Reading, Pa. Plus 54,000 at a cost of 
$504,900 for the Freeman Store Equipment Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
making a total in 1 week of 404,000. 

Who is getting them ? 

General FetpMan. They are for the Army. Those that are being 
purchased are purchased by us for the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am pointing out these things to show that there 
is a perfect right not only upon the part of members of the public 
but the Members of Congress, and particularly those on this commit- 
tee, to ask very pertinent and sometimes embarrassing questions. 

General FetpMaAn. Yes, sir. 

General Reever. That would be a correct number. 

Mr. Scrivner. A correct number for whom ? 

General Reever. For less than the Army’s requirements, 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know. Do you issue every man one? 

General Reeper. That is right. Every man living in barracks, 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are just some questions, 


RELEASE OF INFORMATION ON AWARDING OF CONTRACTS 


During the week of March 7 this Department of Commerce Field 
Service listed all these contracts in detail and in price and by the 
name of the manufacturer who got the contract; but for some un- 
known reason beginning with April 4, while they listed the items 
that were being awarded, for which contracts were being awarded, 
and the name of the contractor, no longer do they say anything about 
the number of items or the prices being paid. Have you any idea 
why? 

General Fripman. I believe that is top policy. 

General Reeprr. I can answer that. 

Our procurement people felt that the publishing of all those things 
constituted the pattern by which our military preparation could well 
be gaged because they were published indiscriminately. Pepper, per- 
haps, does not matter. Tank and items of that sort do. 
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4 Mr. Scrivner. All right. I will go along with you on tanks. I 
4 will go along with you on some other things. : 
, 2 General Reever. For that reason we have requested that that in- 
: formation be withhheld. 
. : Mr. Scrivner. Well, is there any reason why you should withhold 
‘ 5 information on how much soap you are buying or how many safety 
F E matches ? 
t General Reeper. Possibly not. eS 
3 e Mr. Scrivner. Or how much maple syrup, imitation, thick? 
£ General Reever. It was done as a blanket move with the other. 
; , Mr. Scrivner. Have you any idea why it happened to occur be- 
F i tween these two issues, March 7 and the screen. week ¢ 
4 3 General Reever. No, sir; except that that was about the length of 
. | time in a bureaucracy which it takes for results to come from letters 
Z started some months before. 
4 Mr. Scrivner. Or might it not have been because finally some Mem- 
bers of Congress were finding out what purchases were being made 
? that did not look good ? 
’ General Reeper. I can assure you that is not the reason. 
f 


PROCUREMENT OF LARGE QuANTITIES OvER SHorT Pertop oF TIME 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, of course, I said there was some more coffee 
bought. How much I do not know, but in this issue of April 4 it 
; y shows 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 contracts for coffee. While again I can understand 

4 why you would not put in how many tanks you were buying or con- 
tracting for, it does not make much sense to me to hide how many 
. shirtwaists, women’s, cotton chambray, 3-ounce, tan shade, No. 130, 
; you were buying; and there were four contracts for them made that 
week, 

General Reeper. No; I do not believe that would give the Russians 
any comfort. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, but it might give the members of this committee 
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a great deal of information. 
Then again here in this same week are three more orders for black 
pepper, ground. 
Mr. Sixes. There would be no objection to giving the unit cost, even 
if you did not want to divulge the total number of items? 
| General Rerper. You can either give the total amount without any 
’ unit cost, or the unit cost. 
Mr. Scrivner. Here are some other items; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 con- 
? tracts awarded that week for low-quarter black service shoes. I sup- 
pose that is for the Air Force? 
; } General FetpMan. Air Force and Navy. 
, 3 Mr. Scrivner. And the Navy. How many thousand pairs were 
3 bought, I do not know. This gives us no idea. 


If we had some of this information, we could go back and you 
bg should be able—I do not know whether you are or not—to tell us 
3 how many you had on hand, how many were purchased since the first 
i of the fiscal year, how many you contemplate buying under this supple- 
i mental appropriation; and then we on this side of the table could 
have some idea about whether your contracts were as timely as you 
said they were. 
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I am going a little further while I am on this subject. In this same 
week there were 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 separate contracts for 
bag, sleeping, Arctic, M—1945 M-1949. How many thousand that con- 
templates I do not know. 

en we come on down to another group of shoe contracts; 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6 contracts that week for shoes, service, with composition sole, 
black, regular, and supplemental sizes. How many thousand pairs 
nobody can tell. 

Then, in view of the statement that has been made relative to combat 
boots, in that same week for boots, service, combat, russet, there were 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29 contracts let that week. That means that 29 manufac- 
turers of combat boots immediately are going out in the market to get 
all the necessary components, including hides, and immediately the 
price of hides and everything goes up and as a result your contract 
price for combat boots, when you next order them, will be even higher 
than at the present time. 

You can go on and on in these things. Those things are why we are 
justified in asking these questions. In view of some of the things that 

ave come out in the past, it is disturbing to me to know that the type 
of information now given us is absolutely different from what it was. 

While I am on this, we will go ahead a little further. Jacket, wool, 
blue, 84. That is Air Force. We have had some conversations, or 
at least I have, about blue uniforms, which we need not go into now. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 contracts let that week for blue wool 
jackets. 

‘ Then they have the coat, wool, serge, blue, 84, 18-ounce, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 contracts that week for blue 
coats. 

Of course the Air Force is going to increase in size. They started 
out pretty well from scratch, because they kicked back all the old 
OD stuff that they did not want, and the Army is trying to wear it 
out now, and they are getting brand-new stuff. With them, if we had 
the number of items in these contracts, we could determine, maybe, 
where the Air Force was going on its buying. 

In addition to that, on the overcoat, wool, blue 85, 28-ounce; 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 contracts awarded that week for 
blue wool overcoats. How many, as I say, I do not know. 

Now, all those things when they are called to our attention give us 
perfectly sound ground for asking questions and detailed questions 
and pointed questions about the buying program for the armed serv- 
ices. Quite frankly, I am not very happy about it. 

The impact upon the civilian population has been terrific. When 
there are that many orders placed in 1 week, with those same manu- 
facturers going out to get into the wool market, to get this certain 
material that comes up to certain specifications, then, of course, they 
are bidding one against the other for the product of the mills. Nat- 
urally, the price goes up and up and up. 

I do not know what the solution is. Maybe you have it; you are the 
Quartermaster General. 

General FetpmMan. Well, as the Quartermaster General, I can assure 
you we do keep all these factors in mind, but there are certain condi- 
tions, Mr. Scrivner, that govern to meet the demand of the troops. 
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When we have to go out in order to meet the demand of incoming 
troops within a relatively short period of time there is only one way 

to get supplies when you have not been authorized to carry stocks of 

reserves, such as textiles and leather. 

Mr. Scrivner. On your immediate supplies I will go along with 
you. As I understood your earlier statement, this did not only antici- 
pate those —- now immediately needed, but also was for future 
use, reserve and your pipeline. 

General FetpmMan. But the delivery schedules are based on the 
increments of troops moving into the Army, inductees and replace- 
ment and maintenance requirements for these forces. They are phased 
in, generally speaking. 

As a matter of fact, the delivery schedules suggested by the indus- 
try are not in step, and usually behind the requirements of the military 
rates of usage. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that one of the reasons why you place so many 
orders, rather than place them all with one concern ? 

General FetpMan. Point No. 1, you open an invitation to bid. We 
know beforehand that we are not going to have deliveries in a very 
short period of time; that the delivery schedules offered will be pro- 
jected and protracted in some instances. We are attempting to meet 
the requirements by using as many producers as possible. That is cer- 
tainly spreading business. That is to insure that the amount delivered 
in any given period will nearly, at least, approach the increments 
coming into the service. That is the only thing we provide for. Other- 
wise, our inventories would be staggering, if we got them at a greater 
rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the questions I was going to ask you 
shortly, as to where you were going to store a great many of these 
items which you are buying in such large quantities. 

General Frtpman. Well, they are moving into the warehouses, 
and what we have in our warehouses are merely the amounts that you 
have to have to insure a continuity. That is the purpose of having a 
stock level. Where you have lines of communications as long as those 
we have in the Army, through to Korea, you have to have very sub- 
stantial stock on hand, en route, and in your depot to keep pushing 

those pipeline stocks forward to insure a continuity of that supply. 
‘There is a minimum figure, of course. That is the basis of our com- 
putation on these stock levels. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, not having the number of items here I 
do not know. 

General Reever. May I insert something there ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I just want to go back to one thing I overlooked 
when we were talking about this packaged coffee. 


COFFEE PURCHASES 


There is a terriffic number of packages which you are buying of 
packaged coffee. In addition to these other items that I mentioned 
awhile ago I find in this same week of March 21 that in another 
order you purchased 5,000,000 of these packages. 

General FerpMan. Of coffee? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 


82181—51——10 
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: General FripMan. Mr. Scrivner, may I read some figures to you 
ere! 

Mr. Scrivner. Then there are some more. It just runs up to mil- 
lions upon millions. 

General Fetpman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have some explanation. 

General Feitpman. Yes, sir; I would be very happy to give it to 
ou. These men get about two cups of coffee to two of these packages. 
hey are only small packages. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it. 

General Ferpman. If a man averages 2 cups a day, for the number 
of men in the theater using that type of ration, he certainly has 365 
times 2 for the year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General FetpMan. We have $101,000,000 worth of combat rations, 
and we will have 44,000,000 C rations as of October of this year in 
reserve. There are 88,000,000 or 89,000,000 packages of coffee. The 
figure of millions, while it sounds staggering, is not so bad, because it 
takes a large number to feed these troops. 

I can only say to you that you feed a man a ration a day, whether 
we like it or not. He is entitled to it. With these two packages a day 
he is going to get seven hundred-some-odd packages per year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that not offset your other purchases? 

General FetpMan. Well, it will to the extent that we do take into 
consideration the difference between the consumtpion of C rations and 
those men that are served the A and B ration. They are considered 
in our procurement. 

(Note: For detailed statement on coffee see pp. 136 and 293.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, this is a supplemental hearing. There are 
a great many other questions raised by some of these reports which 
have been published that I would like to go into. 

I do hope that when the fiscal year 1952 budget comes up that in 
the presentation it will be maybe not as hurried as this. It must not 
be as hurried as this. I hope that you and your staff will be able to 
give us as part of that presentation a rather comprehensive picture of 
what is needed on some of these items that we have been talking 
about. 

Let it be said here that there is nothing that I would dislike more 
than to lose my present faith in our military. With a few exceptions 
I have found them to be outstanding men. We are in a position, as 
members of this committee, of being turned to by other Members of 
Congress or members of the public who read and hear of some of these 
things. 

We have been and are, to a great extent, the defenders of our Mili- 
tary Establishment. We must continue to be. However, in order to 
properly defend you folks against these charges we must first have 
facts, whether they help or hurt, and second, we must have the cards 
laid on the table. 

It was eminently fair and honest for General Reeder to make the 
statement he did about this paint. 

As the chairman said, all of us make mistakes. When a mistake is 
made you will find that as far as I am concerned if a mistake is made 
and spread out before us before something else is said or done you 
will find me, for one, and I am sure all the rest of the members of this 
committee, willing to go to bat for you. 
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On some of these items that I have discussed here I think you are 
going to have a pretty full job explaining some of the purchasing tim- 
ing, not to mention the prices, 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, 


REGULAR SUPPLIES OF THE ARMY 


REGULAR SUPPLIES OF THE ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by projects 


Mr. Manon. We will next turn to the item “Regular supplies of the 
Army,” and that is under tab 7. We will place in the record at this 
point pages 138, 139, and 140 of the justifications. 

(The documents are as follows: ) 










































































Fiscal year 1951 
Project Pur 
- pose of project ; 
No. Presently Revised esti- | , Difference 
available f (third supple- 
a mental) 
e 
& 100 Procurement and production...........--- $382, 139, 033 $440, 320, 774 $58, 181, 741 
a ie i 47, 697, 457 56, 379, 786 8, 682, 329 
124 | Other regular supplies_...__...........--.------- 108, 390, 328 135, 052, 520 26, 662, 192 
127 | Special quartermaster equipment-.--.-....-------- 78, 218, 701 81, 554, 635 3, 335, 934 
128 | Supplies for handling liquid fuels and lubricants - 44, 862, 745 55, 810, 840 10, 948, 095. 
4 129 | Liquid fuels and lubricants...............-----.. 93, 626, 477 102, 179, 668 8, 553, 191 
4 BT CU NO, oo nahn cp ereneswecnessc= 9, 343, 325 9, 343, 325 0 
: 400 Operating (including maintenance of ee 
RR enter a ne et Gt els 43, 439, 941 48, 889, 200 5, 449, 259 
Oe 1 A Cn ii os hn es dn ce uamboar 36, 650, 718 42, 099, 977 5, 449, 259 
Pe a sien rccatdwtenscbaduncésacagoes 6, 789, 223 6, 789, 223 0 
‘ 500 | Education and training. -.-....-...-.......----- 298, 284 | 298, 284 0 
4 Total direct obligations............-..---- 425, 877, 258 | 489, 508,258 | 63, 631. 000 
‘ 
Summary of direct obligations by object 
Fiscal year 1951 
: Object class } 
; |Presently avail- | Revised esti- | Difference 
] able | mate (third sup- 
' | } | plemental) 
, | 
f Total number of permanent positions_-...........--..--- 630 | 630 | 0 
E Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 i) 0} 0 
q Average number of all employees : 576 | 576 | 0 
Deduct average number paid from project order funds. _- 357 | 357 0 
” —| 6 Ree Se 
Average number palates paid from 01 personal y 
SUNN anita hate stm nn andepistnineseynqesosens 219 | 219 | 0. 
a ee ee Sees 
; SS 
4 Total personal services obligations_ - } $2, 079 301 $2, 079, 301 0 
; Deduct amount financed from project orders charged to 
eee eens OF, Oe MI ae oS. nce ence cinecmnsmesecs | 916, 538 | 916, 538 | 0 
— 3 a — SS 
Net 01 personal services. _..............:......... 1, 162, 763 | 0 
gg eS SE cg i eo Stone ani 58, 252 | 0 
03 Transportation of things. __..-._- Sh REET TS 70 | 0 
J 05 Rents and utility services..................----. é | $184, 309 
4 06 Printing and reproduction.__.......--.-...---------- | 162, 380 0 
07 Other contracutal services. ...............-..-.----.-- 4 12, 270, 901 1, 522, 432 
ee nes OT NER 2. 5a cued cuhkwanesepaunewan 210, 479, 765 228, 470, 577 | 17, 990, 812 
OP; Perens Fe tise ok 5 ees eas ER 199, 617, 009 | 243, 550, 456 3, 933, 447 
Taetel: disedt oblivations 6200.5 oe 425, 877, 258 7 489, “508, 258 | 63, 631, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Do you have a general statement on this requirement 
for $63,631,000 for regular supplies of the Army? 

Colonel Marsratn. Mr. Chairman, this subappropriation contains 
a variety of supplies and equipment. 

For example, it contains office supplies and equipment; the cate- 
gory named as other regular supplies, which contains sanitary sup- 
plies, refrigerators, mess equipment, kitchen equipment; and con- 
tains a relatively small item for price increases on special-purpose 
materials-handling equipment ; petroleum-handling equipment ; liquid 
petroleum ; and packing and crating supplies. Those are the various 
categories within this subappropriation. 

As an over-all figure the $63 million pertains to two things: One, 
price increases on funds unobligated as of the second supplemental 
presentation ; and, second, the increase in strength. 

In this subappropriation and the various projects within it, some 
items relate to strength and some items relate to stations; office sup- 
plies and equipment relates to installations. 

Part of the mess equipment relates to station mess equipment, and 
part relates to field mess equipment. 

As mentioned previously, we have price increases which vary from 
7.3 percent on office supplies to 17 percent for sanitary supplies and 
mess equipment, 5 percent on materials-handling equipment, 22 per- 
cent on drums, gasoline, and 12 percent on petroleum products. That 
is how the percentages vary, as to which you raised a question earlier 
in the hearings. 

Mr. Manon. You have already had in excess of $400 million for 
regular supplies of the Army during this fiscal year? 

Colonel Marsuauu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You will probably request something within the range 
of a half billion dollars for next year? 

Colonel MarsHaut. I would assume that. 

Mr. Manon. I would assume that from past experience. 

Colonel MarsHatu. We must take into consideration, however, sir, 
that the $425,000,000 requested to date picked up a lot of excess in- 
ventories as applicable assets. Whether we will have those at the 
end of this year is questionable, based on our demands. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

" Colonel Marswai. We will take each one of those into consideration 
y item. 


ESTIMATES COVER MINIMUM FUNDS REQUIRED 


Mr. Manon. In view of the fact that within a couple of months we 
will be required to provide much larger sums for regular supplies of 
the Army, I would not be too much interested in this, except that we 
want to make sure that purchases made here are of the greatest 
urgency and cannot, in good judgment, be avoided. 

General Fetpman. I would like to state for the record that I hon- 
estly feel that these are the minimum requirements. I feel that we 
have very honestly and conscientiously looked over the details of every 
one of these items. For that reason we prepared this tabulation in 
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this black book to indicate to you what our net assets were, what our 
total requirements were, what was due in, and so forth, across the 
page, to indicate clearly the complete story as we see it in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Mr. Manon. I have not yet had an opportunity to go through this 
black book which was rent us this morning. 

General FetpMan. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Manon. Does that have to do with the regular supplies of the 
Army ? 

General FeLtpMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As we proceed with this hearing we will go through 
that some. 


PROCUREMENT OF OFFICE FURNITURE 


Someone stated that the procurement of office furniture was some- 
what on the lavish side, that the Army was going overboard on the 
purchase of office equipment and desks and tables and so forth. Would 
you comment on that problem ? 

General FetpMan. First let me say that we have what we call our 
tables of allowances for desks and office furniture, and I can state 

uite definitely that the funds provided in here will not provide the 
full allowance of all the office furniture and tables that should be 
provided. 

Mr. Manon, If you open up a new installation and you need a desk 
for the commanding general and you purchase it under this appropria- 
tion, approximately what would you pay for the desk and chairs? 
Do you have items of that type in these justifications ? 

General Fetpman. $90 for the 60 by 34 desk. 

Mr. Manon. How many do you provide for in this estimate? 

General Fretpman. 7,300. 

Mr. Manon. 7,300 desks? ° 

Colonel Marsnaty. Of that type, sir. 

General Fetpman. Of that type. 

Colonel MarsHauu. There are three types. 

Mr. Manon. What are the other types and what do they cost? 

General FetpMan. Another type is 45 by 34, the unit cost of which 
is $70. We are buying 771. Another type is 60 by 34, also at $90. 
There are 5,266 in this estimate. 

There is no distinction between the types of desks we purchase for 
the commanding officer and others through these appropriations. 
There has been in the past but certainly not in the past year, sir. 

There is a total of approximately 13,000 desks all told. 

Mr. Manon. We sold a lot of desks following World War II for 
relatively little money, did we not? 

General Fetpman. That is quite right. 

Mr. Manon. You did not hold enough in reserve to meet your 
present requirements? 

General Ferpman. That is quite true. We held only that which 
was authorized under the formula established under the old method, 
as you recall. 

Mr. Manon. Has it been your observation, General Decker, or 
General Reeder, that unnecessary and unused office equipment and 

gadgets are provided to various military officers at installations? 
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General Decker. I would say from my own experience that they 
are on a rather austere basis, particularly out in the field, where most 
of the quartermaster equipment is used. 

General Reeper. My experience shows they are hard to get, par- 
ticularly out of the Quartermaster. In the last war I was running 
the Signal School, and the way I got desks, when I had to have them, 
for a tremendously expanding organization, was to violate a regula- 
tion or two and go out and buy some. 

General FrtpMan. He is trying to be complimentary in taking a 
dig at me, Mr. Chairman. They are hard to get. 

General Reever. They are hard to get. 
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OTHER REGULAR SUPPLIES 






Mr. Manon. A large item here is “Other regular supplies.” That 
is $26 million. 

Colonel Marsnaty. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are some of those? 

Colonel MarsHaty. Of that $26,000,000, sir; $13,508,000 is because 4 
of price increases on the unobligated funds as of November 1. In z 
other words, we had on hand at that time some $79 million of the 
original $108 million that had not been obligated. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Marsnaty. The balance of $13 million represents a strength 
increase of about 7 percent. It allows for consumption for an increase 
of 7 percent of our strength. 

It will allow no pipeline. In view of the instructions we had we 
did not feel we could put in here anything but that which we had to 
have the rest of the year. 


SPECIAL QUARTERMASTER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. For the “Special Quartermaster equipment” you are 
requesting $3,335,000. 

‘olonel Marsuaun. Yes, sir. That represents a price increase only. 
It does not represent additional procurement. That is a price increase 
on the funds which we had on hand on November 1; 5.1 percent 
price increase on $65 million. 


SUPPLIES FOR HANDLING LIQUID FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 


Mr. Manon. The “Supplies for handling liquid fuels and lubri- 
cants” indicates you are requesting $10,948,095. 

Colonel Marsnatu. That is right, sir. Approximately $9 million 
of that increase is due to the fact that we were forced to allow the 
Far East Command to have drums made. In our budget we pro- 
vided for a price of about $3 per drum. In getting these drums made 
for use in Korea, due to the shortage here in this country, we had to 
allow the Far East Command to make them at a cost of $7.50 per drum. 

Mr. Manon. Were they made by the Japanese economy ? 

Colonel MarsuHau. It was not out of the economy. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of a drum was it? 

Colonel Marsuauu. A 55-gallon regular steel drum which we use 
to carry aviation gasoline, motor gasoline, from shipside to front lines. 
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LIQUID FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 


Mr. Manon. For liquid fuels and lubricants you are requesting 
$8,555,000 ? 

Colonel Marsuatu. Of the $8 million, $3,800,000 represents a 12- 
percent price increase in gasoline. The balance, $4,700,000, will cover 
a 5-percent strength increase. 

Mr. Manon. I want to compliment you for the tabulation which 
you have presented us here. It certainly seems to be very interesting 
and all-inclusive, and of value to the committee. 


PACKING AND CRATING 


Now, for “Operations, Project 400,” you have $5,449,000. 

Colonel Marsuauu. That is right, sir. That is for Project 424, 
which is for the purchase of packing and crating supplies to be used 
for packing and crating Quartermaster equipment plus the packing 
and crating of units. For instance, we know that there was a divi- 
sion recently moved from here to Japan. This money is used for 
packing and crating of their equipment. 

The money here represents a 16-percent price increase, $5,200,000. 
There is also $182,000 here for “Contractual services for packing and 
crating in overseas areas.” 


QUALITY OF LUMBER USED 


Mr. Manon. At one time in the committee we had some discussion 
about the nature of the lumber or material which was used for pack- 


ing and crating. 

Colonel Marsuauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The thought was expressed that you were using un- 
necessarily expensive plywood and so forth for these purposes. What 
is your experience with respect to that ? 

General Fetpman. We purchase what I consider to be a low grade 
of pine. There was a period a year or two years ago, at which time 
this criticism to which you referred is one which very properly came 
up. I think the Engineers did buy some at that time, and they were 
distributed, probably for reasons that might have existed at that time. 
They had to purchase some of the other. 

We ordinarily get, for packing and crating, grade 2 pine, a pretty 
low grade. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of pine? 

General Fetpman. Well, 1 cannot tell you. 

Mr. Sikes. You could have grade 2 Yellow pine which would be 
better than that going in most of the houses nowadays. 

General Fretpman. I have not seen a bit of Yellow pine in our 
stockpile for years, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Srxes. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Sixes. I am glad the chairman brought up that matter. Cut- 
ting operations are carried on now on most reservations, and I hope 
that the careless use of lumber which went on during World War ITI 
is not now being followed on those reservations. On practically all 
reservations where there are cutting operations today you have so- 
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called waste trees, the inferior hardwoods, the sand pine, and other 
low-value trees which are usable and almost as satisfactory for crating 
material as your better grades of lumber. 

General Sewanee Surely. 

Mr. Srxes. And good lumber is getting scarce. 

I do not want to take the questioning away from you, Mr. Chairman, 
but I just wanted to add that word. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is right. Lumber is a very precious item 
and to see it misused or wasted is, of course, bad. 

I take it you are using the cheapest material you can that will 
ens: you to pack the stuff to where it will get to its destination to 

used ¢ 

General FetpMan. That is certainly the policy. As I say, we do 
nat buy direct through the Quartermaster, and I am sure that is the 

olicy. 

, Mr. Sixes. I wonder if we might have a direct statement procured 
by the general from the field as to just what kinds and grades of lum- 
ber they are using for packing and crating. 

Mr. Manon. Will you have somebody present that testimony to us, 
or put it in the record at this point ? 

General FetpMan. I will put it in the record, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


LUMBER USED FOR PACKING AND CRATING 


Lumber procured for packing and crating consists principally of softwood which 
is purchased only in grades of Nos. 2 and 3 common, as follows: 


Southern Pine No. 2 Sitka Spruce No. 2 
Cypress No. 2 Western Red Cedar No. 2 
Boards Eastern Spruce No. 3 White Fir No. 2 
Northern White Pine No. 3 Noble Fir No. 2 

Eastern Hemlock No. 3 Ponderosa Pine No. 3 
Tamarack No. 3 Idaho White Pine No. 3 
Northern White Cedar No. 3 Sugar Pine No. 3. 
Common Northern White Pine No.3 Lodge Pole Pine No. 3 
Boards Eastern Spruce No. 3 Englemann Spruce No. 3 
Boards Northern White Pine No. 3 Western Larch No. 3 
Norway Pine No. 3 White Fir No. 3 

Hastern Spruce No. 3 Red Cedar No. 3 
Douglas Fir No. 2 Sapcommon Redwood 


West Coast Hemlock No. 2 

Softwood is used whenever possible because of low cost and ease of handling. 
In unusual instances, in the case of heavy equipment, it is necessary to use hard- 
wood, such as hickory. However, the requirement for hardwood is small. 


Plywood is used occasionally when required for protection. One recent case 
of such use was the crating of air drop kits. 


Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on supplies? 
Mr. Srxes. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


General Feldman, will you tell us, please, what, if any, additional 
civilian personnel you require under this heading? 

_ Colonel Marswauu. Unler this particular subappropriation, none, 
sir. 
Mr. Sixes. No additional civilian personnel ? 
Colonel MarsHaL. No, sir. 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suxes. The chairman has already gone into the matter of office 
supplies, but you are proposing to spend about $9 million additional 
for office supplies. That sounds like an awful lot of office supplies and 
office work for a force which we are trying to build into a fighting force 
and not a bookkeeping force. Will you tell me, again, just what is 
absolutely required of that $9 million which you propose to spend ? 

Colonel MarsHatu. $2,900,000 of that, sir, is to cover price increases 
on items that we had planned to buy with second supplemental money 
which, to some extent, we have bought. 

Mr. Srxes. About one-third of it? 

Colonel MarsHatu. Yes, sir. The increase in the size of the Army, 
as you know, runs 11 percent. This will cover 6.7 percent of that 
increase. It provides no increase in the stock level to care for the 
year-end strength. 

Mr. Sixes. What sort of thing is required? Is it furniture or 
tables or what? 

Colonel Marsuaui. As will be shown in the detailed pages, sir, 
$1,500,000 is for administrative office supplies. That is such items as 
are normally used, office paper, cards, carbon paper, typewriter rib- 
bons, et cetera. There is $101,000 for the Army Finance Center at 
St. Louis. As you know, they have had to expand because of the type 
of operation there. 

There is an item of $2,822,000 which is covered here in the black 
book for equipment that we have just discussed, office equipment. 

Mr. Stxxes. Do you think that all that office equipment is absolutely 
essential ? 

General FetpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How much of that is due to expansion and how much 
is a replacement which you might have had to wait a little longer for 
under ordinary circumstances ! 

Colonel MarsHauu. Everything in here is due to expansion, in the 
third supplemental. We covered our normal replacements in the esti- 
mates up through the second supplemental. 

Mr. Srxes. All of this is new material that must be supplied if we 
are to keep up with all the paper work heretofore we have thought 
necessary 1n the operation of our forces? 

Colonel Marsuau. That is correct. 


PACKING AND CRATING 


‘ Mr. Srxzs. In the item of packing and crating you have $514 mil- 
ion. 

Colonel Marsuauu. Yes, sir; $5 million of that is a straight 16 per- 
cent price increase on the dollars we already have. The items we 
want to buy with the dollars, to get the quantities we budgeted for 
and which were approved by this committee, will cost 16 percent more 
than we thought we would need. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is any of that packing and crating of personal goods 
or furniture, and so forth? 

Colonel MarsHatu. Personal household goods? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

Colonel Marsuatu. No, sir. 
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Mr. Srxes. All right. 
General Fetpman. Listed in this table are the various types of pack- 


ing and crating material, Mr. Sikes, that we plan to purchase. It is 
a detailed break-down by item. 


Mr. Stxes. Thank you. That is all. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS FOR OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Taser. How much have you spent so far on this office supplies 
for this year? Can you give me the April 1 figure ? 

Colonel Marsuauy. March 31 figure, so far, is $27,001,000. 

Mr. Taper. $27,001,000? 

Colonel MarsHaut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Three-fourths of the way through the year, your expen- 
ditures are running only about 55 percent. It hardly seems as if you 
need any more. 

Colonel MarsHauti. Remember, Mr. Taber, the second supplemental 
was made available in January. The price freezes and the necessity 
for defense orders ratings were put into existence, and we were not 
able to buy anything. 

For example, out of that $27 million we obligated $5 million in 
March. We are just now in the position of being able to get bids from 
industry. We have been all this time trying to get bids from industry, 
but we had to have what we call the DO ratings, defense order ratings, 
in order to allow the manufacturer to get raw materials. Until they 
could get those they refused to bid. 

The requirement is still here. We are not furnishing the supplies. 
We have depleted our stocks. Now we have to replace those stocks 
because we allowed our levels to run clear down on a good many items 
in order to provide supplies for which we are responsible until the 
manufacturers could get these ratings, in order to allow them to bid 
on the products we need. 

Mr. Taser. You will not be able to get delivery on these things 
this year on this bill, will you? 

Colonel Marsuatn. Get delivery, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Marsuatu. We will get some delivery on the $27 million 
that we have obligated, yes. Now, on the money we obligate from 
now on, depending on the nature of the item and the ability of the 


contractor, we would specify 60- or 90-day deliveries, and phase it 
from there out. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR OTHER REGULAR SUPPLIES 


Mr. Taser. How much have you obligated so far on this next item 
of regular supplies? 

Colonel MarsHatu. $74,804,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is down to about the 1st of April ? 

Colonel Marsuauu. The ist of April. Of that amount $17 million 
was obligated in March. It is in the same category as the previous 

roject. 
" Mr. Taser. With a quarter of the period to run you have about 
32 percent or 33 percent of the appropriation there ? 
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Colonel Marsuatt. That leaves $60 million to be obligated in the 
last 8 months; yes, sir, and we obligated $17 million in March. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR SPECIAL QUARTERMASTER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. The next item is $78 million for quartermaster equip- 
ment. What are your expenditures there ? 

Colonel Marsuatu. I do not have expenditures. In obligations it 
is $48,709,000. 

Mr. Taser. Your figure there is just about 25 percent? 

Colonel Marsuauu. That is for the purchase of fork lift trucks for 
all services in the Army. We have been faced with the necessity for 
DO ratings for steel for the manufacturers. 

Mr. Taper. But you still have a little better than 25 percent of the 
funds left ? 

Colonel Marsuauu. That is right, sir. 


OBLIGATION FOR SUPPLIES FOR HANDLING LIQUID FUEL 


Mr. Taser. Now, for the supplies for handling liquid fuels and lub- 
ricants, $44 million, how ck of that has been obligated ? 

Colonel MarsHaLu. $34,306,000. 

Mr. Taser. That means you have $10 million left, or about 22 
percent ? 


OBLIGATIONS FOR SUPPLIES FOR HANDLING LIQUID FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 


What is it for liquid fuels and lubricants ? 

Colonel MarsHati. $67,656,000. 

Mr. Taner. There your obligation figure is about three-fourths? 

Colonel Marsnat. I might add, sir, that these obligation figures do 
not include the obligations from the field. We got this figure because 
of the importance of our program, and kept up with our program, 
but I do not think General Decker has received the obligations from 
the field agencies, so that have yet to come. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR REGULAR SUPPLIES, ARMY 


Mr. Taser. Out of your total figure of $425 million how mucli have 
you so far obligated ¢ 

Colonel MarsHaty. $302,869,000. 

Mr. Taser. So that you have obligated over all approximately 

Colonel MarsHatu. Seventy-five percent, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Seventy percent? 

Colonel MarsHatu. Seventy percent. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, you do not need this money you have set up 
here so very bad, then, do you? 

Colonel Marsan. We will have to have it if we fill our require- 
ments. We are now back ordering on a good many of these items, 
as will be shown in this black book here. The amount included here 
in various items does not meet the requirements as indicated in about 
the third from the last column. 

Mr, Taser. It is generally the other way. 
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OBLIGATIONS FOR SUBSISTENCE OF THE ARMY 


Do you have the obligation figures for the 31st of March for the 
subsistence of the Army ? 


Colonel MarsHau.. $730,869,000. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. As I undersand it, from this over-all table 
that has been furnished us, you obligated up to the 28th of February 
$51,570,000-plus. 

Colonel Marsuatx. That is correct. I read you March figures. 


ORLIGATIONS FOR ReGuLaR SuPpPLieEs OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. On the regular supply items here, the unobli- 
gated balance is $178,000,000, plus a request for $63,000,000 here, 
which makes $241,000,000 available for the last 4 months. The obliga- 
tions as of February 28, 1951, were $247,000,000, or about $124,000,000 
per 4 months, is that correct? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicateswortu. If this request is allowed, you will have avail- 
able enough to spend at a rate of 100 percent in excess of the rate 
that you spent in the first 8 months. You will have $241,000,000 
available for March, April, May, and June. 

Colonel MarsHaty, That is correct. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That is for the final 4 months, whereas the 
average for the first months and the second 4 months is $124,000,000. 

Colonel Marsuatu. That is correct. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. A difference of about a hundred percent. 


Colonel MarsHayt. We have been lacking in defense orders to per- 
mit the obligations. 


Procepure FOR DererMINING NEED ror SupPLEMENTAL Funps 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Looking at the table in the justifications and 
column 1 entitled “Presently available,” in dollars, is that the sum 
that has already been appropriated / 

Colonel Marsnwatt. Yes, through the second supplemental. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. It does not then include any stocks that you 
may have on hand? 

Colonel MarsHatu. The stocks on hand have been considered in ar- 
riving at that figure. Stocks on hand as of June 30 were considered 
in computing these requirements. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. But you tell us, for instance, there is presently 
available $47,600,000 for office supplies. Does that mean that is the 
number of dollars that have been made available by appropriation 
during the fiscal year to date, or does it include other supplies which 
may be in stock at this time? 


olonel MarsHatu. The $47,000,000 is the amount appropriated by 
Congress to date. 
Mr. WiccLeswortH. Do you not have other supplies in stock? 
Colonel Marsuaux. Yes. In arriving at the $47,000,000, at the be- 
ginning of the year, and for the second supplemental, we had to con- 
sider a gross requirement. On that gross requirement we deducted 
the excess stocks on hand, keeping in mind we must maintain our level. 
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The gross requirements was $83,000,000. Now, subtracting the excess: 
stock we had on hand July 30, we arrived at a figure of $47,697,000. 
We do have a stock level on hand. This is a consumption figure. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Do you have a dollar figure for stocks on hand 
that you can furnish for each one of the seven items here for which 
you request an increase ? 

Colonel Marswauu. As of today, no, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. In other words, you do not know what stocks 
you have on hand today ? 

Colonel MarsHauu. We know by items, but to give you a figure as of 
right now in dollars would require an inventory world-wide. 

r. WiccLeswortH. How did you arrive at your initial request in 
dollars, and how did you arrive at your request for the first and 
second supplementals in the absence of this information? 

Colonel Marsuauy. Taking the inventory as of June 30, which I 
can furnish, and by computing the gross requirements, and then sub- 
tracting the gross consumption requirements, subtracting the inven- 
tory on hand above stock level, we arrive at the $47,697,000. 

Mr. WicetesworrH. Are you talking in dollars? 

Colonel MarsuHauu. Yes. We can furnish that information, sir, to 
show you how we arrived at the $47,697,000. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I realize that you have to have some stock on 
hand, but from what you say it is fair to conclude, I assume, that in 
addition to the balances available in the last 4 months to which Mr. 
Taber has referred there is in each instance a considerable supply 
of stocks on hand. 

Colonel Marsuatu. I cannot say that, sir, because in most items of 
this particular category our stocks are zero as of today. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I thought that you did not know what those 
stocks were. 

Colonel Marswatu. I do not know across the board in total dollars. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I asked you if you could give me the informa- 
tion as to each item and you told me it was impossible to do so, and 
you tell me their value is zero. I do not know what the situation is. 

Colonel Marswatu. I think that perhaps I misunderstood your ques- 
tion. In submitting to you a total dollar figure of the inventory as 
of today there would be a larger task than I think this committee 
would permit us to undertake ; but to arrive at the figures in the budget 
as — consumption, and taking into consideration the stocks on 
hand that we had as of the first of the year, we can furnish that figure, 
keeping in mind that we have issues during this year against the pur- 
chases that have been made and the stocks that we had on hand. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I am looking at page 3 of your book and page 
130 of the justifications, and the subdivisions of project No. 100, sub- 
divisions 123, 124, 127, 128, and 129, all of which reflect increases 
which you request, and I would be interested, if you have the informa- 
tion available, to know dollarwise what stock on hand there is in re- 
spect to each one of those five items. 

General Fetpman. I would like to suggest that if you would please 
refer to the black book, broken down under project 123, you will find 
throughout the pages the details showing the stock on hand as of June 
30 + the total requirements shown in the first column for 1951. 

r. WiccLeswortH. Does anyone know what has happened to that: 


June 30 inventory? Is it still present 100 percent? 
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General Frerpman. It could not possibly be present, since we are 
on - = consumption basis onl we are supplying troops con- 
tinually. 

Mr. Ri udeadieneinn That is what I assumed, and that is why I 
asked if it was not possible to give us some idea of what is on hand at 
the present time. 

General FetpMan. Not world-wide without taking a great deal of 
time. We can give you our depot stocks on hand as of a given recent 
date. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. It is difficult for me to understand how you 
arrive at the request that you are making here unless you know what 
you have on hand. 

General Fetpman. I think in order to arrive at the budget figure 
we have to start at a given point and that point was as of June 30, 
1950, and we applied against that inventory all our total available 
dollar assets in the second supplemental, and we built up a projected 
consumption based on the known experience, and we arrived ulti- 
mately at what we either had, as a net, plus or minus assets, to meet, 
and on which was based the third supplemental. In any one of these 
pages in the black book, if you will take the third column from the 
right, you will find the total requirement less the total available as- 
sets. Against that, in the second column from the right, you will find 
the quantity of those same items which the dollars in the third sup- 
plemental will procure, and you will find them in every instance sub- 
stantially below the computed requirements for the troops. 

Mr. Taser. Which means that you had more money to start with 
than you needed. 

General Fretpman. No, sir, just the reverse. We are not getting 
sufficient funds to meet the total demand. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Is the committee to understand that there is, 
or is not, some stock on hand with respect to the five items that you 
are requesting increases for? 

General FetpMan. Yes; there are some stocks on hand. 

Ms. Wiceieswortn. No one knows just how much, but they are 
some ! 

General FetpMan. We are not certain as of this moment. 


AVAILABILITY OF OFFICE SUPPLIES FROM WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Wieotesworrn. Let me ask you about this office supply item. 
T notice on page 147 of our books that there is an item of $2,822,044 
for office desks, chairs, cabinets, office tables, bookcases, lockers, safes, 
and so forth. Why should we have to buy a lot of these items now? 
Did we not have a world of these items 4 or 5 years ago, and are 
they not still available either in the military department or the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, or somewhere else in the Government ? 

General FetpMan. To answer the various questions that you have 
put, to begin with, we did have substantial stocks after VJ-day, and 
it was indicated a short time ago to the chairman that, based on a 
certain formula that was developed from an investigation, we dis- 
posed of a tremendous amount of stocks of all sorts. Those stocks are 
not available. They were disposed of through the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. 
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There is a mechanism established within the Department of De- 
fense to screen all the reports of excesses available in each of the de- 
partments, and we have a unit in our office which screens the excess 
reports from the various departments to determine whether there is 
anything in those excess reports that could be utilized and applied 
against our requirments. Based on the reports we receive, I can only 
base my answer on those reports—there are no excesses to apply 
against the Army requirements. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. There is an item on page 149 of the justifica- 
tions, $3,734,000 for the following representative items: Computing 
machines, duplicating machines, typewriters, addressing machines, 
and paper fastenings. 

On page 152 of the justifications there is an item for $11,705,395 
representing water cans, field safes, water heaters, folding tables, tent 
stoves, scales, and so forth. 

Have you thoroughly canvassed, in presenting these requests to 
the committee, all possibilities, including the military and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, to make sure that there are not avail- 
able supplies of this character that could be utilized? 

General FrtpMan. We have scanned all the surplus lists submitted 
to the Department of excesses available in other departments, and 
to answer your question specifically, I feel morally certain we have 
done everything humanly possible within our scope to make available 
and apply to this estimate or this budget any excesses of other 
departments as an asset to meet our requirements. 


DELAY IN PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES DUE TO PRICE FREEZES AND LACK OF 
DEFENSE ORDERS 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. In your general statement you say: 

The recent prize freeze established by NPA, and the delay in receiving author- 
ity to purchase critical materials, has resulted in a serious depletion of our 
stocks of many items. Procurement could not be initiated until procedure could 
be authorized to purchase raw materials. 

How much delay resulted in this connection ? 

General Fetpman. A number of weeks’ delay in the case of raw 
wool. There were several weeks of delay in the case of raw hides, 
and there were many delays in the stationery and office supply 
products in which DO rating was authorized in the month of Feb- 
ruary, so it was not until those mechanisms were available to industry 
that they were interested in doing business with us. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortru. Was that matter called to the attention of the 
NPA? 

General Fetpman. Yes. We have been in a number of conferences, 
through the Munitions Board and the OPS and others. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Was it called to their attention promptly ? 

General FetpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. And there was a delay of several weeks after 
that ? 

General FetpMan. Yes. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Have the necessary steps been taken to elimi- 
nate that bottleneck ? 
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General Fexpman. I think the bottlenecks in general have been 
eliniinated as of now as far as wool is concerned. We have other 
problems in the cotton field as the result of price and otherwise. 

Mr. Wicc.esworru. I am talking about the freeze that you have 
referred to here. Has the bottleneck been eliminated or 1s it still 
present ? 

General Fetpman. The price freeze has been cleared up for a tem- 
peers period until adjustments are reached with the OPS. We have 

n given tentative relief both in the wool and cotton fields. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. The relief that you need has been afforded ? 

General FetpMan. I know of no other area that requires further 
action as regards a price freeze. 

Mr. Scrivner. Gentlemen, I am going to call attention to a few 
items here that I cannot understand. Because I ask only a few ques- 
tions, that does not mean there are not a lot of other questions in my 


mind as to what things are needed and how much money should be 
spent for them. 


NUMBER OF SAFES REQUIRED 


I notice here under project 124 you have an item of 14,102 field 
safes. What are they, and what is their use and their assignment ? 

Colonel Giprnsx1. The field safes are used in organizational head- 
quarters and used to keep secret papers in, which are necessary for 
all organizations. They have to have one place in which to store these 
documents. Actually, they are small 2- by 3-foot steel safes with 
combination locks on them, and are provided down to the company 
level, incidentally. 

Colonel Marsuauu. I think it is the same safe you are no doubt 
familiar with that was in the hands of every company commander 
to keep his payrolls and everything else in. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons I asked the question. I 
will venture to say, while I do not have X-ray eyes and was not in a 
position to make an inventory of the contents of some of those safes, 
that I have seen, there were very few cases, particularly in the zone 
of the interior, where the contents of the safe had anything to do 
with anything of great value so far as Uncle Sam was concerned. 

Now, of course, it is not too far remote when you are working as 
close together as these organizations do, to walk to the regimental 
commander’s offices, where most every secret paper may be kept. If 
you already have it set up in your table of equipment, I suppose that. 
cannot be changed. I would recommend a change because here is 
an item where you are taking material that is pretty critical; namely, 
safe steel, which is even more critical than ordinary steel, and when 
you set up 14,000 of them that does represent a lot of steel. Does that 
include the Air Force ? 

Colonel Giprnsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just the Army? 

General FretpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose the Air Force will come in and want an 
item of several thousand. That would be a logical deduction. 

Colonel MarsHatu. Yes; on the basis of their strength increase. 

Mr. Scrivner. That looks like a place where a change could be 
made. 
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NUMBER OF TOASTERS REQUIRED 


Here is an item of toasters. 

Colonel Marsuatu. The conveyor type. 

Mr. Scrivner. Three hundred and eighty slices. 

Colonel Marsuatu. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those will go into pretty large mess halls. 

General Fetpman. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you have to have 3,500 of them that large? 

Colonel Marsuatu. The total is 3,549; 497 are for the expansion in 
forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have given them to the other outfits, the new 
ones are entitled to them. 

What about your 450-slice job? That one is still bigger. 

Colonel Marsuauu. They are two different types. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are those absolutely essential? Do you need that 
many ¢ 

aineral FretpMan. The number we are going to get out of this 
supplemental is just about 3314 percent of what we should have if 
we are to meet the full demand. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there are three times that many out- 
fits that would like to have these large slicers? 

General FetpMan. Three times the amount that would be required 
to meet the over-all request ; in other words, this estimate for one type 
is 497 against 1,243 to meet the over-all demand. 


NUMBER OF OUTFIT COOKERS REQUIRED 


Mr. Scrivner. What are these outfit cookers, one burner? You say 
the requirement is 176,573. 

Colonel Gipinsky. That is a one-burner stove used in the field and 
also there are two of them put into each tank. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why two in a tank? 

Colonel Giornsky. To fix the meals for the crew, based upon the 
capacity of the burner itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many men will this service out in the field? 
Will it be one to a squad ? 

Colonel Gipinsky. One to five men. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what is sometimes referred to as a collapsible 
Coleman equipment ? 

Colonel Giprnsxy. That is right. 


NUMBER OF TENT STOVES REQUIRED 


Mr. Scrivner. There are a lot of other items here that I would like 
to ask about, but I do not have the time. Some place in here I saw some 
tent stoves, but I did not see any tents. There were 10,000 of them, 
250,000 B. t. u. stoves. 

Colonel Giprnsky. That is a large tent stove that heats maintenance 
size tents and repair tents and hospital tents, and we have a great re- 
quirement for that type. 

Mr. Scrivner. This says that you had only 184 on hand. 

Colonel Gipinsxy. Yes. Those were the ones on hand as of June 30, 
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and if all were allowed in this third supplemental it would just meet 
the back orders. We would not have any stocks on hand. 


Mr. Scrivner. The other supplementals and this one would bring 
you up to 10,000? 


Colonel Gininsky. No; we are still short. 
for 5,878. 

Mr. Scrivner. This tent stove item is a good example. Just inter- 
»ret this line across here on these tent stoves so I can understand. 
‘our first column gives a total fiscal 1951 requirement, 10,705, and on 

hand and due in June, 184. 

Colonel Giprnsky. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the second supplemental you asked for 4,829. 

Colonel Ginrnsky. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do you get the rest of them? 

Colonei Gintnsky. You see the price went up, and we were actually 
able to buy 4,643, so it gives us for the total requirement, which is the 
third from the right-hand column, 5,878, if we got all we wanted, but 
included in this supplement, because of a reduction in funds, we were 
only getting 2,434, so we will not come up to the full requirement 
of 10,705. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have an item of 484,000 tent stoves, M—41 com- 
plete. What is that? 

Colonel Girnsky. That is a small tent stove. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you going to have 484,000 tents? 

Colonel Giprnsky. This is the full requirement. There again the 
same story follows. 

Mr. Scrivner. The full requirement for what? 

Colonel Gininsky. Which includes depot levels—— 

Mr. Scrivner. For the 1,500,000-man army ? 

Colonel Ginrnsxy. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to have 484,000 tents you will not 
need any barracks, and then you would be putting but three or four 
men in a tent. 

Colonel McDanret. In addition to the normal troop strength, we 
have to provide three tent camps for future expansion, and this goes 
toward that demand. 


Mr. Scrivner. How many men are you going to have in the three 
tent camps ? 


Colonel McDantet. They are to support 300,000 men. 
Mr. Taser. Is that for overseas or domestic ? 


Colonel McDantet. For the zone of the interior, for future ex- 
pansion. 


Mr. Taser. Either way ? 

Colonel McDanrtez. Yes, 

Mr. Scrivner. 300,000 men and 484,000 tents. That still does not 
i out in my book. I have slept in tents for a lot of days and 
nights. 

General Reeper. That item includes a part of your mobilization 
reserve, does it not? 

General Fetpman. No reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. This a new basis, two tents to a man. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just trying to get information. I did not 


make up the requirements. These are just some of the things that 
puzzle. 


The full requirement is 
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General Fexpman. We have a detailed computation of all the fac- 
tors that go to make up every one of these items. 

Mr. Sortvner. Those details are not in front of us. 

General FetpMan. This is more detailed than we have had before, 
and it is a question of which one of the items. There are many, 
many computations that are involved for each of these items, and 
there would be volumes in here if we gave you all the details. We 
can furnish the detail on any of them you are interested in. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is the situation. We are talking about an 
army of 1,552,000 men in this supplemental, in being on June 30. 
Now, in addition to all these tents which you must have some place— 
and do you have that many tents? 

General FetpMan. We show our inventory as of June 30. The com- 
modity chief is on the outside. If you will bear with us 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems odd, in view of what we are talking about, 
unless we are going into an enormously larger army than anybody 
has given us any indication of, to have requirements for 484,000 
stoves, and I assume that there is in each tent a stove. Now, we are 
requested to do an enormous job of building and rebuilding wooden 
barracks and camps throughout this country. All I am trying to do 
is to get some figures that will justify in my mind the answer to some 
of these questions that I know very well we will be faced with. 

General FetpmMan. Mr. Scrivner, when we get into the next project 
of clothing and equipage, I will have all my reports for that purpose, 
and I will be glad to discuss each type of tent with you. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 





PURCHASE OF TENT STOvE M—41 


The tent stove, M-41, is used for heating field installations. Its use is not 
confined to tents since it is commonly used to heat hospitals, mess halls, recrea- 
tion rooms, chapels, and other group-type buildings that have no other type of 
heating plant. 

Total fiscal year 1951 requirements are as follows: 




















| FECOM | Other Total 
Rinna bannndnnibsbieoranitipaiieiness cendhusaeimis 79, 000 | 25, 000 104, 000 
Combat replacement. ---.............-...- epdapakene dotakien 84, 000 | 0 84, 000 
EET REE Tie ee 31, 000 | 19, 000 50, 000 
For prisoners of war in FECOM Be 2 ales arco tess as ait 36, 000 0 36, 000 
Pipeline requirement for shipping time, depot stocks and | | 
NFER RE Ee ra nS +---|------------- Losienhinnimascaes 210, 000 
OE EF ES TE OAD | nine heli ‘ frkticecthyea 484, 000 
Seer Gee meee NEN Ry NO Soci 5k soos dee wad onbhotn cn ucecohisccueadceas ce 31, 000 
Net procurement requirement. -......................-- | BUC ALES Some | ne eee ie te | 453, 000 





Of the total requirement, 190,453 are being purchased with available funds. 
Funds for an additional 154,000 are requested in the third supplement estimate, 
leaving no provision to date for the remaining 108,547 stoves. 


NUMBER OF PADLOCKS REQUIRED 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go down to another item. It cost only 68 
cents, but you have an item here of 1,435,000 padlocks. I do not 
know what they are for, or whom they are issued to, or why. 
Colonel Marsuaty. Each man get a padlock for his locker. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Are not most of those lockers made with a lock? 

General Fetpman. They made quite a number with a lock, and then 
it began to cost us more money than if the padlock was purchased in- 
dividually because the keys would get lost and we would have to 
break them open. Then we put on hasps on the lockers so we could 
use padlocks on them. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the lockers we were talking about a while ago have 
a hasp on them so they can have a padlock instead of the key lock? 

General Fetpman. Yes. 


CLOTHING AND EQurIPAGE 


Mr. Manon. Now, we will consider the next item under tab 8, 
project 131, clothing and equipage, and we will insert in the record 
at this time pages 183 and 184 of the justifications. 

(The justification tables referred to are as follows:) 


CLOTHING AND EQuUIPAGE, ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by projects 







































































Fiscal year 1951 
Project ; 

No. Purpose of project Difference 
Presently Revised (third su 
available estimate plement aly 

100 | Procurement and production_...............---- $1, 056, 513, 451 | $1,615, 110, 451 $558, 597, 000 
131 | Purchase of clothing and equipage--_-_-...-...-- 1,056, 513,451 | 1,615, 110, 451 558, 597, 000 
400 | Operating (including maintenance and repair of 
IND «Hib sd Salita bus cncddavtndecubidnuiees 82, 256, 914 82, 256, 914 0 
SEE PII og pace tiknbsdht haha anal 82, 256, 914 82, 256, 914 0 
Total direct obligations. -.................. 1, 138, 770, 365 | 1, 697, 367, 365 558, 597, 000 
Summary of direct obligations by object 
Fiscal year 1951 
Object class on 
n. é x ifference 
Presently avail eas esti (third sup- 
plemental) 
Total number of permanent positions................-.-.- 24, 838 24, 838 0 
Average number of all employees... -........-..---.------ 21, 242 21, 242 0 
Deduct average number paid from project order funds- --- 5, 035 5, 035 0 
Average number of employees paid from 01 personal 
UE os oe! cps CORRE nn enRcindrecckecccsesiéccswns 16, 207 16, 207 0 
Total personal services obligations. -_-..............----.--.- $51, 654, 436 $51, 654, 436 0 
Deduct amount financed from project orders charged to 
object classes 08 and 09...............-....-.--.......--- 13, 035, 512 13, 035, 512 0 
DESG Ol etemel SOFTCORE: 2. nn. nc ncncncsconduscsces 38, 618, 924 38, 618, 924 0 
G7 Pomiractanl Ber vaees... 2 isk hi Fo seb eth tin csi 20, 858, 451 20, 858, 451 0 
EE UIUNIED Soo cece cncncncccovunsseseen 1, 077, 102, 168 | 1,635, 699, 168 | $558, 597, 000 
eas oc corms ers semeneicall 2, 116, 299 2, 116, 299 0 
156 Taxes and assessments.............2......22-.5..-.26. 74, 523 74, 523 0 
Total direct. obligations. -...................--.....-- 1, 138, 770, 365 | 1, 697, 367, 365 558, 597, 000 
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Mr. Manon, Do you have a general statement with respect to the 
$558,000,000 requested for clothing and equipage? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. I believe General Feldman’s opening statement 
contained the detail of this project with relation to the price increases, 
how much for the strength and how much for the pipeline. 

General FetpMANn. Shall I repeat that ? 


INCREASE IN COST OF WOOLEN MATERIAL 


Mr. Manon. I suppose there is no use in repeating it. It is in the 
record. 

I have never been able to quite understand why the tremendous 
increase in blankets and woolen material. Wool has gone up, but 
it seems to me the prices that have been cited to us here in the com- 
mittee are out of line even with the increases. What is your reaction 
to that? 

General Feipman. I do not think they are. 

Mr. Manon. They are the best prices you can get ? 

General FetpMan. When you talk about wool prices going up, that 
is one thing, but when we get into the cut, make, and trim, which is 
the manufacture of the garment itself, you have two costs involved. 
But with regard to the sum total, except for the natural increases 
in labor and other materials that go into the garment, I do not think 
they are out of line. 

WOOL RESERVES 


Mr. Manon. In the event all-out war should come within the 
next few months, we do not want to be caught short of basic clothing 
and equipage for our men. You are making ample provision for 
emergencies ? 

General FetpMan. We have in here funds for a reserve. We have 
the so-called wool reserve of a hundred million pounds, 70,000,000 
pounds of which originally were to be put up into textiles for the 
end items themselves—uniforms, blankets, and other end items. 
Thirty million pounds were to be stockpiled as raw wool. Of the 
30,000,000 pounds only 7,000,000 pounds have been delivered to date, 
and the remainder was deferred. Other adjustments are being made 
in the over-all stockpile of our reserves in the end items to take care 
of that 100,000,000 pounds, or reduced to live within the limits of the 
appropriation. 5 

Mr. Manon. Do you expect in the fiscal year 1952 that you will re- 
quire as much for clothing and equipage, short of all-out war, as you 
have required in the fiscal year 1951 ? 

Colonel Marsan. On the basis that we would not have the con- 
tinued operation in Korea, we should be able to get along, assuming 
that prices stay the same and assuming that the strength does not 
change. There should be some differential because of the decrease in 
combat requirements, for instance, as we have it now for Arctic cloth- 
ing. That should not have to recur if conditions do not continue as 
they are in Korea. As the troops were forced back there were tre- 
mendous losses. There was a loss every time. 


TENT STOVES 


Mr. Sixes. I am not sure that I understood your explanation of the 
reasons for buying 484,000 tent stoves. Is that information that you 
are going to furnish for the record ? 
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General Fetpman., I prefer to furnish that in detail. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think there is a mistake about that item? I see 
no reason for a need for 484,000 stoves. 

General Ferpman. I do not think it is a mistake. There are many 
uses that could go beyond the actual computation of the number of 
tents. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like to see an explanation of that. 

General Frtpman. We will furnish a study of stoves. 

(Norr.—For detailed statement see page 161.) 


NUMBER OF DUFFEL BAGS REQUIRED 


Mr. Srxes. I want to touch upon a few items. There are many that 
we could go into, and we could go into them indefinitely. I under- 
stand that you are buying 3,500,000 duffel bags. 

General Fetpman. We are buying out of this third supplemental 
989,000 duffel bags. 

Mr. Sixes. Your total 1951 requirement is 3,500,000? 

General FetpmMan. 3,500,000. 

Mr. Srxes. How many do you anticipate you will need in 1952? 
How fast do you use up these bags? They are rather durable in con- 
struction. I had not thought that you would need to issue two per 
man per year. What is the issue rate? 

Colonel Dyexman. For duffel bags, the allowance is one for initial 
issue and the replacement is .056. 

Mr. Sixes. That is about one and half per year. How would you 
explain the need for all these? 

Colonel Dyexman. We have one for all troops in peacetime on 
initial issue. We have a total in peacetime for all in the United 
States of 1.056 

Mr. Sixes. Then how would you explain the need for 4,636,000? 

General Fetpman. What figure are you using? 

Mr. Sixes. This is the total 1951 requirement. 

General Fetpman. That is 3,485,000. 

Mr. Sixes. 3,485,000 against a request of 1 to 1.5 per man per year; 
why the additional requirement? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is for your pipeline, for the build-up of 
your strength; the initial issue plus replacement for all purposes in 
the zone of interior and overseas, and also to build up your pipeline 
both for the zone of interior and overseas. 

Mr. Srxrs. Do we have to build up the pipeline each year? 

Colonel Marsuauu, Only as the strength increases, sir. 





NUMBER OF WEB BELTS REQUIRED 


Mr. Srxes. What about web belts; 4,636,000 total requirement? 
What is the rate of issue on belts? 

Colonel Dyrxman. The initial issue is one belt. That is an item of 
individual equipment that the man takes home with him. Under the 
cash clothing monetary allowance system, that belongs to him. 

Mr. Srxes. Then you are providing three per man? 
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Colonel Dyexman. Under the initial issue a man has one. The re- 





ee placement allowance is 0.13. The peacetime allowance is one with an 
over-all replacement of 0.05 per month. 
Ly Mr. Srxes. Per month? 
of Colonel DyexmMan. Yes; that would be one in 1.5 years. 
Mr. Sixes. Then why the enormous number you are requesting 
j here? It seems to me a belt would last a long time in ordinary service. 
# NUMBER OF COMBAT BOOTS REQUIRED 
: 
: Let us go on to combat boots; 11,753,000 pairs in the fiscal year 1951. 
t What is the rate of issue on those ? 
at : Colonel Marsnaty, Two per man for initial issue. The replace- 
r- ia ment factor, for peacetime, is 0.08. 
t General FetpMan. That is one pair per year. 
al F Colonel Marsuatb, The combat factor is 0.4. We also have in there 
; requirements in Korea for the ROK forces with the Army and the Air 
e Force. 
: Mr. Manon. For the record, by ROK forces you mean the Korean 
¥} ' forces ? 
i» a Colonel Marsuatu. Korean forces, yes. 
r : Mr. Sixes. There are only 250,000 ‘of those. 
: Colonel Marsuaun. That is right. The build-up is as ostilloneen The 
al i initial issue would be 1,043,000 men at 2 each, 2,086,000; ROK forces, 
. 40,000 at 2 each, 80,000. 
uu . The maintenance factor, enlisted men on a peacetime basis, 824,000 
i men at 1 per year, 820,000. 
n : The aggregate for combat is 165,000 men, for the Army, at 3 per 
d z year, 792,000. 
Korean forces with the Army, 30,000 people or a total of 144,000. 
3 ROK forces, 175,000—340,000, That represents the consumption "fac- 
HN tor. Then you have to consider the pipeline factor. 
4 Mr. Srxes. What is the total of the consumption factor? Give it to 
: me roughly. 
rs : Colonel Marsnann. 4,800,000. Then we have a pipeline at our depot 
: level and a pipeline between the depot level and down to the troops at 
of 7 the stations. The initial issue in the pipeline to cover the next year is 
n - 2 each, 406,600 men or 813,000. 
18 5 Mr. Sikes. You are running in 2 years’ supply here. Are you going 
: to do that every year? 
: Colonel Marsnaun, Each year you have to consider your consump- 
k tion as well as what you must have at the end of the year in your 
lead time. 
. Mr. Sikes. If you give the man this year’s supply and put next 
7 year’s supply in the pipeline—both in this year—then next year if 
a iq vou follow the same procedure you will be 2 years ahead. Is that what 
: will happen ? 
of : Colonel Marsuany. No, sir. After this buildup to the total require- 
18 4 ment you subtract the assets on hand. 
: Mr. Sixes. In my mind there is still some question of your need for 
4 11,700,000 pairs of boots. I do not want to take too much time on this, 
‘ because there are many items, 
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NUMBER OF JACKETS REQUIRED 


For instance, I notice herringbone OD jackets, 10.25 million. I just 
wonder if it is necessary to buy all of the things that are listed here. 

Colonel Marsuaty. We have had some very unfortunate experiences 
in the last 6 months because we did not have them. 

Mr. Sixes. For instance? 

General FetpMan. During the Korean situation it was touch-and- 
go for a while whether or not we could supply their needs. 

Mr. Sixes. It has just been stated that we had the material and it 
was out there at the theater where it was needed. 

General FetpMan. We were talking about cold-climate clothing, 
cold-weather clothing primarily in the Far East at that time. These 
are entirely different items that we are talking about here. 

Mr. Sixes. What did you run out of there ? 

General FetpMan. What we ran out of ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; anything? 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir; Arctic sleeping bags, mountain sleep- 
ing bags, HBT’s, small size, some 600,000. 

Mr. Stxes. What are HBT’s? 

Colonel Dyexman. Herringbone twills, jackets, trousers, and cap. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, have you any questions? 


NUMBER OF ARCTIC FELT BOOTS REQUIRED 


Mr. Taper. I am going to hit a few of the big items. For instance, 
Arctic felt boots; you have $11 million for that, indicating 521,000. 
How many of those have you got on hand now? 

Colonel Marsan. 28,000, sir. 

Mr. Taper. How much? 

Colonel MarsHaxu. 28,000, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you need to have as many as that now? The season 
is hardly the kind of season that would seem to demand it. 

General Fetpman. If we would not procure now, or until after the 
end of the fical year, they will not be available for shipment overseas. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR FIELD JACKETS 


Mr. Taper. You have field jackets, going down through some of the 
big items. You had 2 million left, and you have down a 5-million 
requirement. 

Colonel MarsHauti. Two million was the requirement. Stock on 
hand was 258,000. 

General Reeper. Jacket, field, M-58. 

Colonel Marsuatu. I am sorry. I was looking at the wrong one, 
sir—2,113,000. 

Mr. Taper. 2,113,000 is what it says. 

_ Colonel Marswaun. That is right, sir; I was looking at the next 
item. 

Mr. Taper. The second supplemental called for 2,400,000. 

Colonel Marsnaut. That is right. 


Mr. Taser. I do not know how many you had in the original bill. 
It does not tell. 


Colonel MarsHa.u. 2,400,000 includes the original bill, sir. 
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Mr. Taper. It does? 
Colonel MarsHa.L. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have $19 million for that. 

How many of those do you have on hand presently ? 

Colonel Marswaty. 600,000, sir. 

Mr. Taper. 600,000? 

Colonel MarsHauy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That means three jackets apiece or four jackets apiece ? 

Colonel MarsHauu. If you are only considering the active Army; 
yes, sir. 

’ Mr. Taser. Where else do they go? 

Colonel Marsuatt. We have the Army, plus the Korean forces, 
plus the Air Force whom we supply in Korea, plus the UN forces whom 
we have to supply in Korea. 

Mr. Taper. You have to supply them, too? 

Colonel Marsuauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have another style of field jackets, and you seem 
to have about 314 million in the first operation. You seem to be ask- 
ing for 300,000. How many of those do you have on hand? 

Colonel Drkeman. 8,679. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR OVERCOATS 


Mr. Taper. You have overcoats, 3,600,000 requirements, and you 
had 2,800,000. I do not know what the cost of those was. You have 
961,000, costing $46,500,000. That means a cost of about $50 apiece. 
That is a pretty good price. 

Colonel Marsuauu. $48.49, sir. That is indicated in column 6. 

General FetpMan. The unit cost. 

Mr. Taper. $48.49? 

Colonel MarsHau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is that not a pretty good price for an overcoat? 

General Fripman. It is. 

Mr. Taper. You are buying them in quantities. Do you make 
them or buy them? 

General Fretpman. We buy them under contract. We furnish a 
lot of the Government materials for them. 

Mr. Taner. For your parka-type overcoat you have $6 million. 
There do not seem to be so many of those. 

Overshoes is not so big. 

What is a parka? Is that an overcoat? You have a parka shell. 
Is that an overcoat? 

General FetpMaAN. It is an over-all cover. It is wind-resistant, de- 
pending upon the type. You have the one over-all white used up in 
the snow area for camouflage primarily, and then the liners and shells 
for the cold climate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SHOEPACS 


Mr. Taner. Shoepacs seems to be a big item, $8,703,000. What is 
that ? 

General Reever. That is cold weather. 
General FetpMan. That is cold-climate equipment. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR TROUSERS 


Mr. Taser. You have wool socks at over $1 a pair. 
You have cotton trousers at $5 a pair. Do you pay as much as 
that for cotton trousers? 


General FetpMan. $4.65, actually ; $5.50 is the item above that, sir. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR SLEEPING BAGS 


Mr. Taper. Then you have quite a considerable number of sleeping 
bags, 362,000, at $20 million. You will not use any such ginny | as 
that in the season you are going into now. You might use them 
next year. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR WOOL BLANKETS 


On wool blankets you have 2,260,000. You have already had 
6,800,000. 

General Fetpman. I would like to comment on that item. 

Mr. Taser. It does not seem to jibe. 

General Fetpman. The number of blankets that will be procured 
with the money that we obtained in our second supplemental will be 
substantially less in quantity than we had expected to procure with 
the dollars available. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have now? 

Colonel Dyexman. Blankets? None. 

Mr. Taser. None? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct. 

General Fretpman. I might add, we have been borrowing blankets 
and purchasing blankets from the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. 
General Reever. Actually, you owe a lot of this 2,261,000 blankets. 

General FerpMan. To the Navy. 

Mr. Manon, At this point, Mr. Taber, will you permit me to take 
a moment ¢ 

Mr. Taper. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. I had a letter a couple of days ago in which a com- 
plaint was made by a civilian in El Paso. It is as follows: 

In addition they [speaking of the Army] made a purchase of 5 million Army 
blankets and 400,000 Navy blankets that cost from $19 to $20 each notwithstand- 
ing a vast supply carried over from World War II. 

What do you say about that ? 

General FrtpmMan. The blankets are costly today. As a matter of 
fact, the last procurement from the Navy we had to take to meet an 
urgent demand was $22. 

Mr. Manon. Have you bought 5,000,000 blankets this year ? 

Colonel Dyexman. On contract we have 4,000,000. We bought 
100,000 from the Navy, 150,000 from the Marine Corps, and borrowed 
100,000 from the Medical. 

Mr. Manon. Do you need 5,000,000 additional blankets for our 
present Armed Forces ? 

Colonel Drrxkman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Why do you need so many? Does it represent half 
of them being given to the Korean population, or something like that ? 

General Frirpman. I am not certain how many of them find their 
way to the civilian population, Mr. Taber. 
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Mr. Taser. Are they issued to them? 
General FetpMan. No, sir. The elements of the military that are 

entitled to them are our Regular Army, the ROK forces, Korean forces 

with the Army, and then the Korean forces themselves, plus the Navy 

and Marines and the Air Force, which we support on a maintenance 

basis over in the Korean area. 

Again, we have a detailed break-down based on the initial issue of 
of requirements, consumption, pipeline requirements, and the stock 
level. We need these 5,000,000 to help build up these levels which 
have been depleted because of the urgent demand placed upon us when 
Korea hit. We have not been able to recover. Again, we get back 
to the wool field. 

Mr. Manon. What about the vast amount of blankets that the critic 
claims were carried over from World War II and that are now 
available? ' 

General Fetpman. We have carried no blankets over beyond that 
authorized under this computation back in 1947. 

Mr. Manon. in other words, you were required to make available 
to the United States civilian population the excess blankets which 
you had after World War IT? 

General FetpMan. That is quite correct, sir; all civilian-type items. 

Mr. Manon. Excuse me, Mr. Taber. 

General FetpMan. I might add there is one element we did not men- 
tion here that requires blankets. Those are the prisoners of war. They 
require blankets. 

General Reever. They get one blanket apiece, I believe. 

General FetpMan. That is what they are supposed to get. 

General Reever. In order to keep them apprized of their status, 
they only get one blanket instead of two. 

Mr. Manon. We are required to prevent prisoners from freezing to 
death if we can. 

General Fetpman. That is right. 

Mr. Taner. Is there a page in this book where it tells what the dif- 
ferent items are? 

Colonel Marsuauu. All the items, sir, are in this black book. 

General FetpMan. This is a complete breakdown of all the items 
and extensions? 

: — Marsuatt. The dollars here match with the dollars in the 
ook. 

Mr. Taper. The over-all dollars do, but to tell where you are add- 
ing anything you cannot tell because of the way the thing is thrown 
together. 


OwLIGATIONS FOR CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 


You have had available over all $1,138,000,000 for this, and you 
have obligated down to the 31st of March how much ? 

Colonel Marsa. $1,385,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. You have obligated what? 

Colonel MarsHay. $1,385,692,000. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, you have obligated quite a lot more 
than you had? 

Colonel MarsHay. That is right, sir. 
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General Reever. This particular project is a dead horse. 
Mr. Taser. Do you mean you obligated $600,000,000 in March on 
this? 

Colonel MarsHau. Yes, sir; we obligated $596,088,000. 

Mr. Taper. I think that is all I have. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PISTOL AND RIFLE BELTS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I notice one item here that is puzzling me. 
I put a little time in the military myself. You have set out here a re- 
quirement for more pistol belts than you have for rifle belts. Now, it 
is & New One on me, in all my experience. 

You set out a requirement of 2,865,000 rifle belts for an army of 
1,552,000, and that is rather large; but you have a requirement of 
3,172,000 pistol or revolver belts. These men are not wearing both. 

General FetpMan. I would like to furnish for the record a detailed 
supply and demand on that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


BELT, CARTRIDGE CAL. 30 M-1 
BELT, PIsToL on REVOLVER 


The issue of the subject items to troops relates ‘directly to the type of weapon 
furnished, which in turn is dependent upon the organizational firing power of 
a unit. 

The belt, cartridge, cal. 30 is issued one per individual armed with the M-1 
rifle, preponderantly in infantry divisions. However, even in an infantry division, 
the officers, a portion of the noncommissioned officers, and headquarters and 
service personnel are issued either a pistol or carbine. 

The belt, pistol or revolver, is issued one per individual armed with carbine 
or pistol and is the standard item generally issued to all officers, and to the 
bulk of personnel in armored, airborne, and artillery divisions and to oOver- 
head and service personnel. 

Under our active training program encompassing every unit of the Army, 
the belt, pistol or revolver, will be issued at a higher rate than belt, cartridge, 
eal. 30. This relationship changes under Korean combat conditions, where in- 
fantry divisions constitute a majority of the total strength. Issue of belts are 
based on tables of organization and equipment, and tables of allowances. Re- 
quirements are computed upon a consideration of all elements of allowances, 
strengths, organization and troop development. 

Issues for the period July 1, 1950, through March 30, 1951, are as follows: 
belt, pistol or revolver, 1,027,000, 55 percent; belt, cartridge, cal. 30, 845,000, 45 
percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would certainly like to have it. 

General Ferpman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But I would like to have it here. Further than that, 
if what we have been told heretofore is true there has been a declining 
use of the pistol, and in many instances it has been replaced by the 
carbine. 

General FetpMan. These are based on the authorized tables of al- 
lowance of these particular items. 

Mr. Scrivner. That just points out the fact that maybe somebody 
had better sit down and look over these tables of authorized allow- 
ances and see where we are getting. 

I will be looking forward with a great deal of interest to that state- 
ment. 

General Fertpman. All right, sir. 
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REQUIREMENT FOR COMBAT PACKS 


Mr. Scrivner. We still have the same anticipated peak load of 
1,552,000, and here we come up with a request for 4,492,000 combat 
packs, M-45. You do not issue more than one of them per man, surely, 
and all men do not get that same type. That is not universally used 
by all the 1,552,000 men ¢ ae 

General Feipman. Evidently these are issue for training as well as 
for combat. 

Mr. Scrivner. So what? 

General FetpMan. So that each of the men that is in the service 
apparently is entitled to a pack, field, combat. 

fr. Scrivner. Well, you are not asking any money in this, so you 
apparently have them all. 


CLOTHING ALLOWANCES 


Let us come back to an item of clothing, 4,432,000 high-neck sweaters. 

Incidentally, while you are looking that up, are men in the Army 
now on a clothing allowance? 

General FetpMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that a cash clothing allowance, or in kind? 

Colonel MarsuHatux. Both, sir. The ones who are not alerted for 
the Far East are on cash. The ones ordered to FECOM are on an 
issue in kind. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens when they are alerted? Do you hold 
over their cash allowance ? 

Colonel Marswatu. No; the actual allowance due is totaled up and 
closed out as of the date of the receipt of the order, and they go on 
issue in kind. An inventory is taken to make sure that what they 
have on hand complies with the table. Anything excess is picked up. 
Their account is closed as of that date. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGH-NECK SWEATERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us get back to these 4,432,000 high-neck sweaters. 

Colonel Marsuatu. In computing the total requirements, sir, we 
have the same application there. We have the detail here for field 
jackets. We have an Army peacetime requirement, initial issue, 1 
each; we have the ROK forces, 1 each, 40,000 with the Army; and 
we have a replacement factor for peacetime requirements and combat 
requirements, the ROK with the Army, the ROK separate, and the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you going to tell me that all our troops training 
down South have these high-neck sweaters, also ? 

Colonel Marsnatn. Oh, no. This is not for the total strength, sir. 
This is for 959,000 Army strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. That even makes it worse than ever. 

Colonel Marsuaru. By the time you add up the rest of the require- 
ments it is different. The initial issue for 900,000 men, and then there 
is maintenance factor for 924,000; 165,000 in combat ; additional issue; 
— ROK with the Army; 175,000 ROK Army; and 35,000 Air 

“orce. 
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In addition to that we must have a pipeline on hand for the increased 
strength at the end of the year. It takes 12 months to get the item, 
so you must have 12 months’ pipeline on hand. That is how we arrive 
at a total requirement of 4 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean it takes 12 months to get an order of 
sweaters ¢ 

Colonel Marsnatu. To replace the stocks at the levels we have to 
have; yes, sir. First delivery, no, but enough delivery to cover stock 
levels takes 12 months. 


FIELD JACKETS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference between a jacket, field M-—50 
and a jacket, wool, M-49 ? 

Colonel Dykeman. The jacket, field, M-50 is the water-repellent 
jacket with a buttoned-in lining. It is the one that each and every 
enlisted man has. It is their field jacket. The jacket, field, wool OD 
is the jacket that I have on. 


MATTRESS REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. There are many things listed, but one item I do not 
see listed is an item of mattresses, and yet in some of these reports to 
which I have been referred there was an order issued, in my recollec- 
tion, for 1 million mattresses. 

Colonel Marsuauy. They are in the following category, sir. 

General Fetpman. Under barracks equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe in view of that question off the record some 
of these other things would stand the light of reason, if that were 
true all the way through. 


NUMBER OF SHEETS REQUIRED 


Here is a matter of 10 million bedsheets. Is that just for the Army, 
or the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

General FetpMan. That is for the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Looking at a year-end strength of 1,552,000. 

Mr. Manon. Will you pardon me, Mr. Scrivner? 

A number of items ies that in all conscience concerns me some- 
what. That would be two sheets a year for an Army of 5,000,000 
men, for example. I do not know how fast sheets wear out with 
Army use, but you already have some sheets on hand. Ten mil- 
lion, it seems to me, is a lot of sheets. 

General FetpMan. Well, this is a gross requirement. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General FrtpMaNn. Ten million. We had on hand 1,800,000 and 
we project it all the way through, based on increases, and we are 
planning to procure 5,800,000 out of this third supplemental. Look- 
ing at the supply and demand on that study we find each man is given 
four sheets initially. 

Mr. Manon. Each man is given four sheets. That would be a 
change while the laundry is going on? 
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General Frtpman. Yes, sir; that is right. That is on the basis 
of 959,000 men. That is 3,800,000 right there on initial issue. Then 
there is a replacement requirement amounting to 2,500,000, because 
they get 0.23 per month per man. ‘That is about 234 per year. 

Mr. Scrivner. They will get harder service than in civilian life. 

General Fetpman. They do, according to the laundries. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR COMBAT BOOTS 


Mr. Manon. We were talking about 10,000,000 pairs of boots. That 
would be two pairs a year for 5,000,000 men. 

General FretpMan. But you have an 800,000 turnover rate, and 
each man takes his boots with him. 

Mr. Scrivner. That rate does not always hold. While those men 
may be considered as a loss, then they come back in the service and 
they are certainly not getting a new issue of boots every time they 
come back in. I know they are not if they are on a cash allowance, 
because they will not spend that much for boots. 

General FretpMan. They are required to have two pairs of boots 
when they come in. Therefore, they are issued. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking about losses. You and I are talkin 
about two different things. A lot of those turnovers, we were tol 
yesterday, are coming back in. They are reenlisted immediately. 

General FetpMan. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are not buying new boots by a whole lot. 

General FetpMan. Not the reenlistees; of course not. 


NEED FOR EXAMINATION OF TABLE OF ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. No. It may not be your job, but I still think that 
somebody ought to go down and look at the table of allowances again. 
Some of these things are just fantastic. If there were not anything 
else to worry about it would be all right, but we are getting down 
pretty close to the bottom of the barrel. We are either at war or we 
are are not at war, and if we are at war it is going to be a long one 
and a tough one. 

General FrtpmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. While sheets may be nice, they are not an essential 
by a whole lot. 

General Fritpman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am quite sure they are not using sheets over 
in Korea. There is one group of men not using sheets. 

General FetpMan. They are using them in the Far East, though, 
in Tokyo. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, some places in the Far East they do not use 
anything at all. This whole picture does not give to me anything re- 
alistic. There are any number of things in here that I would like to go 
into and find just exactly what your justifications are for them. 
While we want the soldiers to have everything needed, and we have 
always seen to it that they have had, some of these items do not 
meet the measure of logic and common sense, as I see it. 

Mr. Manon. We have more or less an Army that is provided with 
many things that other nations of the world do not provide, and yet 
I doubt that Congress would want them to sleep without sheets. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is why we can go broke quicker than anyone 
else. We pay them more; we feed theta ethene. and entertain them bet- 
ter. We give them better quarters—everything—which is all right 
in my book, but when we get down here to the nub, when we are 
looking some serious situations in the face, while these things are 
deserved, they are not essential to a field army and to a group of 
men that we assume are going to do some pretty hard fighting. Some- 
one down there ought to look over the table of allowances again and 
give us a better shot at this. 

Mr. Manon. It is not possible for the Quartermaster to know all 
the answers. The using services should know more about why they 
need this material. You must know something about it, General Feld- 
man, but that seems to be one of the weaknesses of the situation in a 
hearing like this. There are people who know the answers to some of 
these questions you cannot answer, in my judgment. 

General Frtpman. I can give you a fairly good answer on most of 
them. The question of what a man is entitled to have, the basic tables 
of allowances, are not the action of any individual. There are com- 
mittees that approve certain recommendations that are made. I make 
them. It goes down to the Army Field Force and is finally approved 
by the staff before these items are set up for the basis of procurement. 
As of the moment, and since the Korean War started, these men have 
been on an austere basis. They have been living without some of 
these things. Our pipelines have been depleted and we are now try- 
ing to recover to get back on the normal basis of what these men are 
entitled to, based upon the authorized and approved allowances. There 
is no individual who determines this. It is the result of committee 
action, membership of the field forces, material agencies, and the Gen- 
eral Staff. There is no coordination and no arbitrary set-up. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, they do not just come up to you and 
say that they want so much of this and that? 

General FetpMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And find you in a position of not knowing approxi- 
mately what they are entitled to under the rules and regulations ? 

General Fetpman. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have one final question. I have innumerable un- 
answered questions. 


REQUEST FOR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


There is a requirement for 1,150,146 musical instruments. I just 
know that every man in the service is not a musician and they do not 
all need musical instruments because some play the bazoo. 

Mr. Manon. I think we all recognize the necessity for harmony. 

Colonel Marsuatt. That is the dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why was the dollar amount put in your first column ? 
It is misleading when it was never put in before. 

I was perfectly justified in feeling that you were asking for 1,- 
150.000 musical instruments, was I not? 

Colonel Marsnatw. That is correct. We should have put a dollar 
sign there. 
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Mr. Sorrvner. For the rest of them your first column does not show 
a dollar sign. That clears the question up in my mind, and I am 
going to quit for the day. 

Mr. Maunown. It is clear that the 1,150,146 is a matter of dollars 
and not a number of musical instruments. 
Colonel Marsuauu. That is correct. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR COMBAT BOOTS 


Mr. S1xzs. I would like to go back to the item of 11,750,000 boots. 
When we ceased our discussion we had accounted for about 4,800,000 
pairs. You had just begun to discuss the pipeline. How many boots 
would there be in the pipeline? Another 4,800,000 pairs ¢ 

Colonel Marsuauy. That many, plus the increased number of pairs 
for the increased end strength over the strength that we have just 
been discussing. 

Mr. Srxes. This year you are buying a full 2 years’ supply of boots? 

Colonel Marsuauu. We are not buying them, sir. The requirement 
is 11,000,000, as you say. 

Mr. Srxes. You have a total requirement for the fiscal year 1951 
of 11,752,000 pairs of boots. How many are you buying? 

Colonel Marswa.u. 5,228,000 pairs. We had a total requirement, 
for consumption plus the pipeline, of 11,752,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Your total requirement this year is not the 11,752,000 
but 5,228,000 that you must purchase ? 

Colonel Marsnaui. That is right. We have already purchased 
2,750,000 out of the second supplemental. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell me how many pairs of boots you are going to buy 
in the fiscal year 1951, including all the supplements. 

Colonel Marswarn. 7,900,000. 

Mr. Sixes. You plan to use 4,800,000 pairs of those and there will 
be 3,000,000 in the pipeline, or for use for the troops you will have on 
hand at end strength ? 

General Fetpman. That is correct. 

Mr. S1xes. How many pairs did you buy in the fiscal year 1950? 

General Feupman. 50,000 pairs in the fiscal year 1950, 

Mr. Srxes. How many in the fiscal year 1949? 

Colonel MarsHatyi. We will have to supply that for the record. 

(Note.—For detailed statement see p. 113.) 


Mr. Sixes. Does it follow because you have depleted your stocks 
you have had to buy a large number this year? 

General Fretpman. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. And because of conditions over which you have had 
no control they cost more money ? 

General FztpMan. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Manon. I think perhaps the Quartermaster requested money 
to provide for an additional number of boots that was not made avail- 
able to him. 

General FetpMANn. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Do all the men in the service have issues of combat boots. 
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Colonel DyKeman. Every man in the service—every enlisted man. 

Mr. Sykes. Even though he works in your office? 

Colonel Dykeman. We have no enlisted men in our office. 

Mr. SrKes. If you had them? 

General Fetpman. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. For what use? Combat boots are not worn by office 
workers. 

General FritpMAn. Because he would be entitled to the allowance, 
and he would probably be called out at some time. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it not be better to issue the boots to him when he 
was called out for field duty? He would not be using them in the 
office. 

General Fetpman. The possibility is that that is the way it would 
be worked out, because he would not draw them against his allowance 
if he was in the office. 

General Decker. When the man comes in for basic training he is 
issued those boots, and for his first 14 weeks, regardless of whether 
he is Quartermaster, Signal Corps, or what not, he gets basic training, 
during which time he wears the boots. When he comes and works in 
an office it would be unnecessary to take the boots away from him at 
that time, since they are fitted to his feet and would not do anyone else 
any good. That is why he would have them, to begin with, although 
when he worked in the office he probably would wear low-cut shoes. 
If he goes to the field, he would wear the combat boots. 

Mr. Manon. What other items do you propose? 

General Marsua.u. There is one more item, $2,311,000. 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. We will now take up incidental expenses of the Army 
and will place into the record pages 198, 199, 200, and 201 of the 
justifications. 

(The justification tables referred to are as follows :) 


Summary of direct obligations by projects 





Project; > » ia 
No. Purpose of project crate Ste ee: == 
Presently Revised | (third sup- 
| available estimate | jiomeane 
ies | | | 
Operating (including maintenance and repair) .......| $154, 961,304 | $157, 272, 304 $2, 311, 000 


Fiscal year 1951 








QM operating personnel | 128,939,288 | 131, 250, 288 | 2, 311, 000 
SIN ics non tent cnpcecetqtnennsessednen 26,022,616 | 26,022,016 | 0 


Education and training. ..-...-....-.....-..- 3, 667,084 | 3, 667,084 | 0 
| Research and development , 13,165, 800 13, 165, 800 0 

















Total direct obligations | 171,794,188 | 174,105,188 2, 311, 000 
| 
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Summary of direct obligations by object 





i 
E 
Fg 
bs 
£ 


Object class 


Fiscal year 1951 





| . . 
| Revised esti- 
mate 


Presently 
available 


Difference 
(third sup- 
plemental) 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal | 


services 


Net 01 Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 


Communication service.----_- EEE ROE So eee mado ae 8 


Printing and reproduction 
Other Contractual services 


ND ORM CT on ok occ dosscccecwoccanccsuce 


Equipment 
Refunds, awards and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


61, 187 
2 
47, 788 


2, 474 
0 





47, 788 | 


2, 392, 301 

2, 830, 267 
740, 681 
21, 700 | 

18, 464,984 | 18, 464, 984 
3,484,474 | 3, 484, 474 
747, 843 | 747, 843 
10, 500 | 10, 500 
234 | 234 


2, 392, 301 
2, 830, 267 
740, 681 
21, 700 








2, 311, 000 
0 





171, 794, 188 | 174, 105, 188 | 


2, 311, 000 





Project 441—QM operating personnel 





| Fiscal year 1951 





Revised esti- 
mate 


Presently 
available 


Difference 
(third sup- 
plemental) 





Technical service 
Army areas 
Overseas commands 
USMA 


Renee CUMIN Soh ee oe | 


| $128, 939, 288 | $131, 250, 288 


$2, 311, 000 





96, 542, 550 

22, 348, 098 

8, 671, 500 

} 212, 881 
1, 164, 259 


96, 542, 550 
24, 659, 098 
8, 671, 500 
212, 881 

1, 164, 259 








0 
2, 311, 000 
0 


0 
0 





SUPPORTING DATA 


The increase requested in the third supplemental estimate is necessary due to 
increased strength of the Army, and opening of new installations. 





Average number of all employees 





i Ee naan Difference third 
Presently available Revised estimate supplement 





| Posi- | Man- | Posi- Man- | 
tions | years Amount | tions years 


Man- 
years 


Posi- 


. Amoun 
tions Amount 


Amount 





53,414) 42, 848)$128, 929, os4| 55, sas! 43, 596) $131, 240, 054) 








Personal services__. 748) $2, 311, 000 





Technical service. -.} 37, 962) 29,348 
Army areas_. 9,410) 7, 903 
Overseas commands.| 5,432! 5,057 
USMA.... 70} 9 
Military intelligence 540) 471 


{ | 
96, 532, 550| 37, 962| 29,348] 96, 532, 550) 
22, 348, 098! 11,884) 8,65 | 24, 659, 098} 
8, 671, 500} 5,432) 5,057} 8, 671, 5 
212, 647] 70) 69) 212, 647} 


1, 164, 250) 640] 471] 1, 164, 259) 





ee ee Ne ee ee 
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Project 441—OQM operating personnel 





Estimate fiscal year 1951 





ee ee 4 : Difference, third 
Presently available Revised total supplemental 





Posi- | Man- | Amount Posi- | Man- 


Posi- | Man- 
tions years | tions | years 


Amount tions | years 


Amount 





01 Personal _ services: 

Army areas.....-.| 9,410} 7,903) $22,348,098) 11,884) 8,651) $24,659,098) 2,474 748/$2, 311, 000 

Estimates by Army 
areas are as follows: 


























First Army-__.....-- 942} 724) 2,246,000] 1,288] 810} 2,512,948] 346 86| 266, 948 
Second Army-.._._-- 2, 336) 1, 500} 4,006,000) 2,695) 1,660) 4, 591, 916 359 160 585, 916 
Third Army.__...-- 1, 485] 1, 326) 3,451,000) 1,858) 1,463) 3,807,820) 373) 137] 356, 899 
Fourth Anny... __- 1,227] 1,185) 3,456,000) 1,857] 1,342) 3,924,160} 630} 157} 468, 1gg 
Fifth Army________- 1,487| 1,404] 3,778,000] 2.053] 1,560) 4,201,307) 566, 156] 423, 397 
Sixth Army_...___. 1, 492| 1,375) 4. 205,098} 1.669] 1.417| 4, 382, 185 


yous | 177) 42 177, Og7 
MDW ...... Sebbdients 441 389} 1, 206, 000) 464 399) 1, 238, 753 23) 10 32, 753 
| | | } | 











Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate on this? 
INCREASE IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Marswauu. The estimate is for 2,474 additional civilian em- 
ployees in the posts and camps and stations in the Army areas of the 
zone of the interior required due to the reactivation of a number of 
camps, plus the expansion of certain other camps. That is the require- 
ment here. 

Mr. Scrivner. The increase is all for personnel. 

Colonel MarsHa.L. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. And involves 1,385 positions. 

Colonel Marsua.u. 2,474 positions. 

Mr. Taser. New positions? 

General Decker. es. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you feel all those additional personnel are 
necessary ¢ 

Colonel Perman. We are opening nine new stations which must 
have personnel in the quartermaster sections and in the quartermaster 
facilities at each of the new stations. We are expanding a large num- 
ber of presently occupied stations in the Army areas. For example, 
Camp Hood, Tex., is being enlarged to double its capacity. You have 
to open up a new quartermaster area at North Camp Hood. Camp 
Jackson in South Carolina has doubled its strength. Several camps 
in the Sixth Army Area have been doubled in capacity. We must pro- 
vide the increased quartermaster support. 

On page 210 you will find the distribution of that personnel by 
Army areas. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Taser. What are your obligations on that set-up down to the 
end of March? 

General Decker. The figure for incidental expenses of the Army as 
of February 28, $95,500,000. 

Mr. Taser. That leaves a balance of $76,000,000, which is quite con- 
siderably more than a third of your appropriation. That makes it 
seem as if you ought to be able to get along. Estimated commitments 
down to the 27th of March, $111,600,000, so it sort of makes me wonder 
if you are really going to need this extra money. 

General Decker. This obligation is not only for personnel, sir, it is 
for the entire appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. I understand that. The increases that are asked for 
are in personnel. 

General Decker. Yes. 

Mr. Tazer. Personnel only. 

General Decker. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. But with the amount obligated and committed down 
to the 27th of March, it looks like you have enough to carry on. 

General Decker. We would have to look at the obligations in 
project 441. In project 441 there was available $128,939,288 of which 
$73,000,000 was obligated as of the 28th of February. 

Mr. Taser. Well, that leaves $56,500,000. 

General Decker. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That is quite considerably more than a half of the 
$73,000,000. 

General Decker. That is correct, sir, but we have been “in-phasing 
personnel,” so our obligations in the last quarter will be considerably 
above the rate that is listed during the first two quarters. 

Mr. Taser. You propose an increase of 2,400 and that gets down 
to 748 man-years. It hardly seems that you would be short of money 
on that. Perhaps you will. I would like to see what you have for 
the first of April before I would be willing to go along with you. 

General Decker. I will get the obligations as of March 31 and let 
you know what we obligated during March, which I think will be a 
pretty good index of what we will obligate for the balance of the year. 

Mr. Manon. You can supply additional information that will be 
available to us when we mark up the bill. 

General Decker. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Quartermaster operating personnel 


01 Personal services: 

Cumulative obligations for fiscal 1951 through Mar. 31 
SIRT SDS EAS RESO E add Ses otk eae Raia st A ate che! $85, TS7, 470 

Obligations for month of March 1951__-_--_--_____-_____ 11, 550, 740 
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WELFARE OF ENLISTED MEN 


WITNESS 


SION 


Summary of direct obligations by projects 


COL. HARRIS SCHERER, DEPUTY CHIEF, SPECIAL SERVICES DIVI- 











Fiscal year 1951 
aia gy Purpose of project 
NO. Presently Revised 
available estimate 


Difference 
(third sup- 
plemental) 





Operating (including maintenance of chattels) 
Special services program: 
Athletic and recreational supplies, equipment, 


401 

















WONG hs. coun ecanswapbnnaeauskoamaas 6, 032, 500 6, 532, 500 500, 000 
EE NS. kn Boas cect echinknbnctekas 12, 394, 000 12, 394, 000 |........-..... 
Special services program .-_...-....-.--..-----. Bio 3, 680, 000 & 4 } see 
Armed Forces information and eduction program - _- 5, 062, 000 = ff hee ee 
Army troop information and education programs. _- 3, 652, 000 Ee 4 ~.ocemetcednn 

Total, direct obligations.............-.-....... 8. 





Summary of direct obligations by object classification 








Fiscal year 1951 
Object class 
Presently | Revised esti- | 

available mate 


Difference 
(third sup- 
plemental) 





Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of employees paid from 01 personal services 


3,077 3, 077 


(man-years) ___- 











Personal services (net) -- 








NOE ES ee ere eee 5,000 | 
03 Transportation of things ‘ 55, 000 55, 000 
eg ee eee ea ee 1,000 1,000 
05 Rents and utility services__...__- 226, 800 800 
06 Printing and reproduction BAe 61, 500 61, 500 
07 Other contractual services _-....-...-..-..-- i ee toees e 2, 441, 058 2, 441, 058 
08 Supplies and materials s : RAT ae 4, 572, 942 4, 572, 942 
09 Equipment : itt pikavchhabadhasietiweiedes 3, 538, 200 4, 038, 200 
pO SR ee ee, Yee a : 5 





Total, direct obligations 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Do you have a statement, Colonel ? 


Colonel Scuerer. It is my privilege to justify the fiscal year 1951 
third supplemental estimate for the Special Services portion of the 


appropriation, Quartermaster Service, Army subappropriatic 
fare of enlisted men,” under project 401. 
The mission of Special Services as set forth in AR 80-20 


on, “Wel- 
is (1) to 


stimulate, develop, and maintain the mental and physical well-being 


of military personnel through voluntary COO, jet in 
leisure-time sports, entertainment, and recreationa 


planned 


activities and (2) 


to provide personnel and facilities as well as supplies, material, and 
equipment not otherwise provided in tables of organization and equip- 
ment, tables of allowances, or by other Department of the Army agen- 
cies, necessary for the promotion of individual or mass participation 


in all phases of the recreational program in all echelons of command. 
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The importance of such a program as the Special Services program 
is recognized by the President of the United States in paragraph 1 
of Executive Order No. 10013 which was signed at the White House 
on October 27, 1948, and which reads as follows: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to encourage and 
promote the religious, moral, and recreational welfare and character guidance 
of persons in the Armed Forces and thereby to enhance the military preparedness 
and security of the Nation. 

The $500,000 we are requesting in the fiscal year 1951 third sup- 
plemental estimate is to cover the deficiency of funds required for the 
provision of the basic initial items of furnishings for company-type 
unit day rooms, recreational service clubs and libraries for enlisted 
personnel at newly reactivated camps and other expanded installa- 
tions in the United States. 

We are emphasizing strongly the unit day room, or recreational 
room, located in unit barracks such as the company. We emphasize 
the need for homelike surroundings, comfortable chairs, good light- 
ing, magazine and newspaper racks, writing facilities, ping-pong and 
billiard tables. The day room is the soldiers’ immediate military 
home. 

Service clubs and libraries which have been opened as a result of 
reactivation or expanded installations in the United States required 
the basic items of initial furnishings so that these facilities could 
be available and opened in time to meet the needs of incoming troops. 
These clubs, which are located on military installations, are author- 
ized by Army regulations for use during off-duty time by enlisted 
personnel, their families and friends. The mission of the service club 
program is to assist in the development and efficiency of morale of 
service personnel in providing a friendly homelike atmosphere during 
off-duty hours and wholesome social and recreational activities which 
function regularly and effectively ; likewise, libraries are of great im- 
portance in our program for the welfare of enlisted personnel of the 
Department of the Army. 

If these basic initial items of furnishings had not been provided 
at these newly reactivated and expanded camps, a serious morale 
problem would have resulted. 

The Special Services program is an important program in these try- 
ing times and funds are required to support it. Great importance 
is placed on these matters by the President of the United States, the 
Department of Defense, the Department of the Army, civilians, par- 
ents of soldiers, churches, and the country generally. 

We are prepared to explain and justify this budget estimate to the 
extent that you desire. 


PURPOSE OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, what will be the purpose for which 
you would expend the $500,000 ? 

Colonel Scuerer. The $500,000 is for the basic items of furnishings 
and fixtures necessary at the reactivated camps and _ installations 
within the continental United States for service clubs, libraries, and 
unit day rooms of these newly expanded or reactivated camps and 
installations, in order that. when the troops arrive at these depots 
there will be facilities there for them. 
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Mr. Manon. This makes for better morale? 

Colonel Scuerer. It certainly does. The unit day room is, as you 
probably know, the soldiers’ immediate home within the company 
area. ‘The service club is the post soldiers’ home, where all the major 
social activities for the enlisted men are held. The unit day room is 
the soldiers’ immediate home within the company area, where he can 
— read, write letters, play ping-pong, and so forth after duty 

ours. 

Mr. Manon. Could you have gotten along with money previously 
provided ? 

Colonel Scuerer. Actually, sir, it is a deficiency. This money has 
already gone out, and the $500,000 represents a deficiency. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taper. How much have you obligated up to March 31? 

Colonel Scuerer. As of this date, sir, we have obligated $6,532,500. 

Mr. Taser, I mean your over-all obligations. You had an appro- 
priation over-all of $18,426,000. 

Colonel Scuerer. That is all obligated. 

Mr. Taser. All obligated ? 

Colonel Scuersr. Yes. 

Mr. Tazer. The papers that have been given to us show that only 
$8,682,000 was obligated to the 28th of February. You would not 
be obligating the other $10,000,000 in 1 month. 

Colonel Scuerer. Pardon me. I misunderstood your question. The 
obligations are $8,682,000. The rest of it—— 

Mr. Taper. $8,682,000? 

Colonel Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How will you ever spend the rest of it? What can 
you = a it for? What can it be obligated for? 

Colonel Scorer. This is the over-all appropriation that you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Taser. $18,426,000. 

Colonel Scurrer. That includes the Armed Forces information and 
educational division and the Army troop information and education 
division, and I am afraid that I am not prepared to justify their 
commitments or “ag seoeiage I can only speak for the special serv- 
ices program. The Army troops and the Armed Forces information 
and education division are not requesting any additional funds in 
the third supplemental. 

General Reever. They operate under the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Taper. Your whole picture shows $500,000 extra for equipment. 

Captain Taytor. That is for the special services program alone, 
sir. 

Mr. Taner. For these other items the obligations are not shown. 
That is the only item that you know about. 

I think that we ought to have a statement on these other obligations, 
because that is all included in the same appropriation. It looks to 
me as though there would be no prospect of the whole amount being 
obligated. 
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Mr. Manon. General Decker, I wish that you would take cognizance 
of the question raised by Mr. Taber. The point is that it might be 
that all the $18,496,000 heretofore provided for the over-all appro- 
priation will not be obligated or expended; therefore, why the $500,- 
000 additional for the welfare of the enlisted men? Perhaps it might 
be transferred from the other feature of this over-all work. 

Mr. Taser. There seems to be only $8,600,000 obligated, or 47 per- 
cent down to the 28th of February, and we do not have any record 
of the March picture. 

General Decker. That is correct, insofar as the over-all sum ap- 
propriation is concerned. 

Mr. Taser. Why there would not be a surplus in there to take care 
of this is hard for me to see. Perhaps that is right, but I do not 
know. 

General Decker. The funds available for this project are $5,500,000, 
of which approximately $2,500,000 have been cilinited to date. In 
addition, we have made about the same amount available to General 
MacArthur on which we have not gotten obligation reports as yet. 
He has the money out there, but his reports lag considerably because 
of the time that it takes to submit them, and because of the fact that 
they are engaged in combat operations in that theater. I think in 
this particular project this money will be spent. Whether there is 
a possibility of recouping some money in the other projects to transfer 
to take care of this requirement, I will investigate and let you know. 

Mr. Manon. Would you be authorized under our procedure to 
utilize some of the funds not provided for project 401 for project 401? 

General Decker. That is correct; as long as it is in the same appro- 
priation it could be utilized there. 

General Reever. The main point is there are three masters spending 
the money in this. They do not like to consider it a joint ar com 
account at all. 

Mr. Manon. Referring to page 93, your page 3, project 401, would 
the athletics and recreational supplies and equipment and services, 
$632,500, be disposed to relinquish any of those funds to other special 
services, or for education? Do you know? 

General Decker. If they have no use for it, sir, if they could not use 
it during the year, they would relinquish it; yes. They would transfer 
it one from the other. 

Mr. Manon. We will meeet tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 
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Tuurspay, Aprin 12, 1951. 
SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. K. B. LAWTON, ACTING CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

MAJ. GEN. W. 0. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION 

BRIG. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


Summary of direct obligations by projects 





i 
Fiscal year 1951 





ti Presently Revised (third sup- 
available estimate plemental) 


Purpose of project 





Procurement and production z $922, 522, 342 | $1 73, 231, 000 
Procurement of organizational ic eptes and equip- ? wi 

ment___._- eepaka 749, 291, 342 173, 231, 000 
Construction. ‘ _ 16, 242, 836 2 , 000, 000 





Construction of fixed-wire communication systems 16, 242, 836 18, 242, 836 +. 2 000, 000 
a a ae ai is pe 235, 314, 482. 235, 314, 482 0 





Total direct obligations . 1, 000, 848, 660 | 1, 1. 176, 079, 600 | | 175, 231, 000 








Summary of direct obligations by object 





Fiseal year 1951 





Object class 
Presently | Revised esti- 
available mate 


Difference 
(third sup- 
plemental) 





Total number of permanent positions. .._._.............------ 42, 007 42, 007 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 33, , 508. 5 





Personal Services (net) 22, 958, 772, 
02 Travel._-__- Non wenden : 2, 242, 490 
03 Transportation Pe OSS eras PETS “tea eke 2, 574, 299 
04 Communication services __-_. : AM AAS ES: }, 689, 273 
5 ee er IN UID a noe k cdiecannesiceoscas , 471, 148 
06 Printing and reproduction._..........._- 126, 240 
07 Other contactual services. __............_- obey as a , 283, 970 
08 Supplies and materials___......._-- SVS TET ES 185, 268,440 | 187, 282, $2, 014, 000 
09 Equipment tx IES eS ee ..-| 624, 920, 235 798 at ‘ 173, 217, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 313, 793 | 313, 79% 0 





Total direct obligations..............-- Galiantis cuniea in 000, 848, 660 1, 176, 079, 660 175, 231, 000 
| 
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Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings on the third military 
supplemental budget. I do not know what we will call it before it 
is over, because we have had a third supplemental bill for other pur- 
poses in the Government. 

Our old and distinguished friend, the Chief of the Signal Service, 
General Akin, I see is not here. I believe he has retired, has he not? 

General Lawton. He did on the 31st of March, sir. 

Mr. Manon. He made a fine record for the country, of which we 
can all be proud. 

We are glad to have you here as the spokesman for the Signal 
Service, General. We will now have from you, if we may, a general 
statement as to your requirements. 


ITEMS REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. Of the 34 itemized items, 18 are requests that appar- 
ently have to do with price increases, 7 are required to continue pro- 
duction lines, 6 are required to set up new production lines for critical 
items, and 3 are required for other reasons. 

Will you proceed to give us a general statement of your require- 
ments? Apparently you are requesting the total sum of $175,231,000. 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Lawton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Signal Corps 
has already received $1,000,848,660 for the fiscal year 1951. This 
supplemental estimate covers additional requirements for the fiscal 
year 1951 in the amount of $175,231,000. 

Specifically, these additional funds are required for the following: 
(a) Increased prices on equipment 2, 200, 000 
(b) To keep essential production lines rolling 7 
(c) To procure critical items of communications equipment 
(@) Requirements for special field activities and special special 

Oe SRE i EE 
(e) Army share of a joint communications center 


175, 200, 000 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is presently available for obli- 
gation, through the medium of the regular, first, and second supple- 
mental estimates for fiscal year 1951 together with funds transferred 
from other appropriations, a total of $1,000,848,660. The increase 
requested in this supplemental estimate is $175,231,000 which brings 
the total estimates for fiscal year 1951 to $1,176,079,660. 
In order to facilitate your analysis of this supplemental estimate, 
I have prepared a chart showing the total requirement for fiscal year 
1951, funds presently available, and additional funds required. Indi- 
cated in white with blue border are the revised total funds for fiscal 
year 1951. Shown in red are the funds presently available, and indi- 
cated in blue cross-hatch are the additional funds required to cover 
this estimate. 
The first bar on my next chart indicates funds in the amount of 
$922,522,342 required under project 120 for the procurement of organ- 
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izational supplies and equipment for the Army. Of this total, $749,- 
291,342 are presently available. The balance required amounts to 
$173,231,000, which is considered the minimum requirement before 
fiscal year 1952 funds become available. Of the increase requested, 
approximately $132,000,000 are required to cover increased prices on 
equipment, funds for which have been committed on letter orders. 
Seventeen million dollars are required to keep essential production 
lines rolling until new orders may be placed with fiscal year 1952 funds. 
Approximately $18,500,000 are required to initiate procurement of 
critical items for communications, including a small amount for serv- 
ice test equipment. The balance of $5,500,000 is required for special 
field activities, and special, special field activities. 

The next bar covers the requirement under project 210 covering con- 
struction of fixed-wire communication systems. Under this project, 
$2,000,000 are required to defray the Army’s share of the cost of a joint 
communication center. 

The next bar covers the balance of the fiscal projects in the Signal 
Service of the Army appropriation. No additional funds are being 
requested under any of these projects. 

This covers the high lights of the third supplemental estimates for 
fiscal year 1951. The details are as given in the estimates. My total 
requirements under this supplemental estimate for fiscal year 1951 
are $175,231,000. If there are no questions, we will turn to page 5. 

Mr. Manon. That is our page 265? 

General Lawron. That is correct. I would like to show you how 
we reached that $13,000,000. I took a high value item. That is typi- 
cal of all the other items in these estimates. 


PURCHASE OF RADIO SETS 


I would like to explain this sheet so that you can follow me and 
not have to do a lot of pencil work. We find this is a radio set which 
is used by the infantry, the armor, and the field artillery. It is the 
same set, except that it is on different frequencies, and the frequencies 
do overlap so that they can intercommunicate. 

You have already approved for us 50,950 of these sets in appro- 
panevent In the budget estimates that we came up here with we 

gured the unit cost as $2,771. Now, since we were up here we have 
written a definitive contract with a contractor, and the final contract 
price it $2,944. 

The increased price of the unit, of this set, is $173. 

Then if we multiply the unit increase in price by 50,950 we come up 
to $8,000,000 plus. 

If we divide that by the definitive cost of $2.944 we find we need 
money for 3,000 more sets. 

You can look at this in two ways. If we do not get this increase 
we buy 3,000 sets less. To get the increase we will buy the number of 
sets which is our minimum requirement for modernized equipment, 
which you have already approved. 

That is 3,000. Now, on this same item we have said we wanted 
4,500. The other 1,500 is in this estimate for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the production line of one contractor. 

Now, the reorder time on this set is about 12 months. That 12 
months is firm, because it is the information we get from our con- 
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tractor. Then Mr. Bendetsen, the Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
wanting to make sure that we came up here with no more than we 
barely needed, hired a civilian concern familar with management and 
production to go out and check these lead times. In general the check 
that Mr. Bendetsen’s man made agreed with the previous information 
that the contractor had given us, which is the lead time we have 
used here. 

If the lead time here is 12 months we find on the production order 
now that this contractor has that he will stop next April. His lines 
will then go down to zero. Te has completed the contract. We do not 
want him to discharge all those people and close down the line in 
April. We need this money to keep those lines going until July 1 
of the next fiscal year. So to do that we need 1,500 more sets for those 
next 3months. You multiply that by the now definitive contract price 
of $2,944 and you come up to $4,400,000. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEED FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. You do not actually need this money because you are 
going to spend it before July 1, 1951? 

General Lawron. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You need it because you need to make contracts for 
future deliveries? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. So far as you are concerned you could use contract au- 
thorization just as well? 

General Lawton. That is correct. I would just as soon have con- 
tract authority for everything in these estimates. 

Mr. Manon. It does not make any difference to you? 

General Lawton. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We understand that problem. 


OVERTIME WORK 


The thing that concerns me is what sort of a contract you are making 
with these hungry manufacturers who want to show larger and larger 
profits. That is the American enterprise system. Are you letting 
them lay off on Monday and Tuesday and Wednesday and do a lot 
of overtime on the week end ? 

General Lawron. No, sir; a 40-hour week. 

Mr. Manon. And rob us and gouge us as some of them are doing? 

General Lawton. There is a 40-hour week on practically everything 
except field wire. On field wire we are working three shifts. There 
are two reasons. One is that we are short and the other is that the 
extruders, once they get them heated, up the tool that heats up the 
nylon and rubber substitute, once they get them heated up they like to 
orn operation for 5 days straight, and then lay off over the week 
end. 

Mr. Manon. I think some of these industrial workers should go to 
church on Sunday, and work the rest of the week, and they would be 
better off and we would save a lot of the taxpayers’ money. 
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General Lawton. We have been able to do that because there is more 
capacity for the things we want made than we have money to occupy 
all the factories. There are people visiting us all the time wanting 
contracts and we do not have any money for them. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we have a reserve capacity there that 
could spring to life if we should get into an all-out war. 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. We have this mobilization which is really what we 
have been talking about all this time. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. To explain or make it more concrete 
let me say that in the manufacture of field wire instead of giving it 
to 5 companies, which could work right through 7 days a week, around 
the clock, we gave it to 22 companies so that they could work lesser 
hours and not full capacity. Then if we got in an all-out war they are 
all tooled up and read to go full speed ahead. Those 22 companies 
would take care care of an all-out-war production. 

General Reever. Incidentally, some of those are small business. I 
never even heard of them. 

General Lawton. That is true; they are small-wire people. There 
are not 22 wire manufacturers of this kind of thing in peacetime. 


COMPETITION AMONG MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Manon. Do you have enough competition to get a sort of real- 
istic price on these things ? 
General Lawton. Oh, yes; there is tremendous competition. 


QUALITY OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Members of this committee are sort of fanatics about 
having the best fighting equipment in the world for our fighting men, 
because their equipment is expendable but their lives are not expend- 
able, so far as we are concerned. 

Have you the very finest equipment you are able to devise, which you 
are now procurring / 

General Lawton. Let me go back a little. Every items that is in 
this budget, let us say for fiscal year 1951, for equipment, is some- 
thing that has been developed since World War Il. As you re- 
member, you have given us about $25 million a year, for research and 
development, which was one of the finest things that ever happened, 
because I can say “Yes,” to your question, that every item we are now 
buying for this $1 billion is newly developed equipment, and the de- 
velopment of its has been done by spending $10 million a year with 
commercial research people and colleges and universities, like Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, California Institute of Technology, 
and others, taking their ideas and putting them into military <p 
ment at Fort Monmouth. Now we are ready to come out with the 
latest equipment. There is not an engineer in this business in the 
country who could tell you that we have not got the latest ideas. 

Mr. Manon. What would the smartest engineers in this countr 
say as to whether or not you could use less expensive material an 
have just as effective an instrument in respect to these items? 

General Lawton. It would cost us more money in the long run, if 
you did not have the component parts what we call militarized to the 
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JAN components, where the Army, Navy, and Air Force have agreed 
that a certain condenser, register, or tube has to be a little bit better 
than the commercial one. We are paying a higher price for this, but it 
will stand up in combat in the rain, It is moistureproof. 

Take this set here for $3,000. If one condenser, for which you pay 
$3 goes bad, this set has to go to the shop and be repaired. You can 
buy a commercial condenser for $2. 

I had one of these in my own car, the best raido you can buy, for 
$141. I had to pay $3 for a part and $8 for labor to take it out and 
put ina new one. ‘That is the commercial product. 

We have to have a little bit better than that, probably 20 or 30 
percent better for the components, or they are going to go out in 
these jeeps, riding around these rough roads in Korea, in these tanks, 
and so on. ‘To be specific, we have to have better components in this 
than you get in the commercial equipment that sits in your living 
room and is only moved around from time to time. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. Mr. Sikes? 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. I have asked these questions of other witnesses. I want 
to ask them of you, General. 

Has there been an appreciable increase in the number of civilians 
in your office or your organization, as the Chief Signal Officer? 

jeneral Lawton. In Washington or worldwide? 

Mr. Sixes. Worldwide. 

General Lawton. Worldwide there has been; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you give me the number you had, if possible, at the 
beginning of the Korean conflict, or preferably at the beginning of 
fiscal 1951, followed with the number which you contemplate having 
at the end of fiscal 1951? 

General Lawton. I think we have that here. On July 1, 1950, 
19,449; by June 30, 1951, 42,000. It has a little more than doubled, 
sir. 
Mr. Sixes. That is quite an appreciable increase. Will you tell the 
committee some of the reasons for that increase ? 

I would like to say in advance that that is the largest percentage 
of increase which I have encountered in Army branch services thus 
far. Will you tell us the necessity for that increase? 

General Lawton. Yes. In our depots, and we have four of them, 
with World War II equipment, we have only been allowed each year 
enough funds to repair the equipment to issue that year. That was a 
good, sound basis, because why should you repair something you might 
not use if a war did not start? 

So for the Korea consumption we then had to start all our repair 
shops and run them on a three-shift basis. It was two shifts to start 
with, and some of them are now running three, which is about half the 
capacity as they do on the first shift. They are running around the 
clock to repair this World War II equipment to get it over to Korea. 

Before Korea we had one school at Fort Monmouth, which ran a 
student capacity of about 5,000. It ran down to 4,000, between 4,000 
and 5,000. Since Korea we have built up the school work. Camp 
Gordon has been opened, where we have a school of 7,000 additional. 
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We have more than doubled. We have tried in both schools to em- 
ploy as many civilians as instructors as we could get so that we would 
not tie up the military in doing classroom work. 

Our laboratories at Fort Monmouth have been materially increased 
because we went from this $25 million a year before Korea to some- 
thing like $60 million this current year. Our personnel there has 
increased probably another 100 percent. 

I could work those figures up for specific locations, but in general 
that is it. Our school, our repair of World War II depot stocks, and 
so on. 

PROMOTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me something about your policy on promotions. 
How often are civilians being promoted at this time? 

General Lawton. The people on the jobs only have promotions on 
a specific job from the Ramspeck Act of in-grade promotions every 
12 aan below a certain grade and every 18 months above a certain 

rade. 
: Mr. Stxes. What about the supervisory personnel? Have they 
followed that same schedule? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. Now, there are jobs as a result of this 
increase which have been set up on a higher level, for supervisory per- 
sonnel. You might have to have another supervisor. There may be 
occasions, and there are occasions, where a worker under a supervisor 
has stepped into the new supervisory job. However, he has not been 
promoted in his old job. He was capable. There was no vacancy 
higher up before Korea. He is as good as the supervisor. Now you 
hire more people and you have to have another supervisor. We like 
to promote within our own organization. He might move, say, from 
a 5 over to a 6 as a supervisor, which would mean a promotion, but 
not a promotion on the job he was on before Korea. 

Mr. Srxes. But nevertheless a promotion. 

General Lawton. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. The statement has been made here in Congress that a 
great many civilians have enjoyed promotions of 1 to 3 grades above 
what they normally would have anticipated in the same period. I 
take it the people who have had supervisory promotions would fit into 
that category because they would not have anticipated extra promo- 
tions under normal circumstances. In other words that is a step 
promotion beyond what they would have anticipated normally. 

How many of those do you think you have? 

General Lawton. We had to submit a report within 3 weeks to 
somebody. I remember seeing the list. 

Mr. Srxes. Will it be available? 

besos Lampert (the clerk). It will be available, I think, sometime 
today. 

Mr. Srxes. That will eliminate the necessity of us having to dig out 
these questions at this time. We will use the report you have already 
submitted. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

ee Sixes. Do you think the practice is widespread, or limited in 
scope 
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General Lawton. It is limited. I do not think there are more than 
20 people on that sheet, and as far as I am concerned, when you read 
the 20, that is all right. There might be two cases you could qustion. 


WORKWEEK 


Mr. Srxes. How many hours a week are your people working? 

General Tawron. In the Pentagon in this business 60 or 70. 

Mr. Srxes. And in the field ? 

General Lawron. In the field individuals in the repair shop work 
their regular 40 hours. Then we have had other shifts. There have 
been times, before we increased our employment, where we had to 
work the repair shops as many hours as they could work, probably 
60 hours a week, Saturdays and Sundays, to meet the requirements 
of Korea, but we are working to get them back to 40 hours by put- 
ting on a second and third shift, because it is cheaper. You only 
have to pay a 10 percent differential for working at night, and we try 
to make our money go as far as it will. 

Mr. Stxes. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 


PRICE VARIATIONS 


Mr. Taser. General, was the price the same on all these items that 
you procured, on this item you gave us for illustration ? 

General Lawton. You mean from each company ? 

Mr. Taxer. Yes. 

General Lawton. No; there will be a variation because various 
companies are made up differently and have a different overhead, 
which our price analysts allow. It is allowed by a study by our su- 
periors, in the Department of the Army, so that the price is not the 
same. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much have you currently obligated out of the funds 
that were available to you? 

General Lawron. Up until the 28th of February, which is the last 
round-the-world report we have, it is about $416 million, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have any later figures? 

General Lawton. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. At that time the indications were that you had 41 per- 
—_ of your funds obligated. That is very considerably less than 
nalf? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. Let me tell you what you have to add 
to that. 

Mr. Taser. What. 

General Lawton. When we let a contract with the second supple- 
mental, which you gave us on the 6th of January, to get the companies 
to work immediately on building this equipment, we gave them letter 
orders in which we said, “You have 20 percent of the total that you 
can start expending right now and get moving on this item.” Only 
20 percent shows up in this $416,000,000 as an actual obligation. We 
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have to hold the other 80 percent on our books as untouchable until 
we write the definitive contract, after which we can obligate it. 

Our total estimate of these contracts is $870,000,000. Now I am 
talking about equipments. Take away from that $350,000,000, which 
includes the 20 percent part of it, and you will have $520,000,000, 
which is the remaining 80 percent untouchable money we must hold 
until we get the contract written. Take the $520,000,000 and add that 
to the $416,000,000 already obligated and you come to $936,000,000 ; 
$936,000,000 over $1,000,000,000 is about 93 percent obligated as of 
the 28th of February. 


USE OF RADIOS 


Mr. Taser. These radios are for jeeps; is that what they are for? 

General Lawton. They are for jeeps, for tanks, and they are for 
the artillery and for the infantry. 

Mr. Taser. They are not for planes? 

General Lawton. No, sir. There is one item which is for use in 
liaison aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. You do not not mean that every jeep would be equipped 
with this? 

General Lawton. Oh, no. Where a battalion commander has one 
of these sets he normally puts it in a jeep because he can get a jeep up 
to a battalion command post. That isonetype. There are other types 
not put in jeeps, like the “handy-talky” fa | the “walkie-talkie” that 
is put on a man’s back, with which you are familiar. 

e have one item here which is a liaison radio set with the air- 
craft. That is the only one where we put it in. The Army now is in 
the airplane business of the little Piper Cubs, we call them, for ob- 
servation work. We do have those. 

General Reever. And the utility helicopters, which we have been 
using to evacuate the wounded particularly. 

General Lawton. But that is only one item, sir. 

Mr. Taser. This item of $13 million is one item out of a group, 
I suppose; is that right ? 

neral Lawton. Yes,sir. There are 34 items here in all, and I just 
used that as an example. 

Mr. Tazser. Do they all show here in the justifications? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. It explains the set and the price and 
the quantity. 


NEED FOR ITEMS REQUESTED 


Mr. Taser. Do you need all these things that you have listed here? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; we need them all. 

You will note that we buy about 90,000 total items in our depot 
stock, but of the type of items you are talking about here, we buy 
about 400. The 400 is in our big, regular, fiscal year budget. 

In this we have come up here with only something like 34 items out 
of the 400. We have very yea ag. screened this, and if we did 
not there have been several people, like Mr. Bendetsen, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, and Mr. McNeil, Assistant Secreary of De- 
fense, who have been very active to see that we did not get up to the 
400. They have kept us down to 34 items. 

I can assure you that we need these 34 items for the purposes stated 
here, either because there has been an increase in price or we want 
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to continue the production line, and some of them are for both 
reasons. 

There are a few items here which have been developed since the 
second supplemental. ‘They are all ready now to be given to the 
contractor. There are a total of six new items. We want to get 
them going right now. ppertt 

Mr. Taser. I do not believe I have any more questions at this point. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


New EqurieMent REQUESTED 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, assuming that we were correct in the 
original budget and the supplementals, it is easy to see where the 
cost increase of $132 million really eats up the biggest part of this 
third supplemental request. 

Now, it takes so long to break down your alphabetical descriptions 
of these items that I am not going into it in detail, but what are some 
of the new items that you have found desirable to ask for in this 
particular request ? 


RADIOS 


General Lawton. Well, the most popular one is No. 3, that I have 
already spoken about, where we have asked for $13 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Of course, we have some World War II 
communications equipment ? 

General Lawton. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it is not up to the performance that this will 
give us? 


General Lawton. Not in the performance, and it is not in the right 
frequency, so that the infantry, artillery, and armor can talk to each 
other. We started out the war without frequency-modulated sets. 
We grabbed a commercial one and took the frequency built into this 
set and went into production. Their frequencies did not match up. 

Mr. Scrivner. What else is there? 


TELETYPEWRITER SET 


General Lawton. Now we can take the teletypewriter set. You are 
familiar with the teletypewriter we used in World War II. It is dif- 
ficult to get it out in the field, in the tents with the moisture and every- 
thing and keep it going. With $25 million of research and develop- 
ment funds in the Tast 5 years a Chicago manufacturer has developed 
a teletypewriter set weighing about 35 pounds. You put the cover 
on it and it is waterproof. You can drop it in the water. Of course, 
when you utilize it you have to take the cover off, but it is moisture- 
proof, and that is very good of course. It will go out in the field, sit 
on a box, or in a tent, and you can tie in your lines or radio equipment 
and it works. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Lawton. We have other types. 

General Reever. The mortar locator is very interesting. 

General Lawton. Yes, the mortar locator. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is three of them. 

General Lawron. Well, let me see if I can find something else. 
General Reever. IFF is another international necessity. 
General Lawton. Yes. What item is that? 

General Reever. That is item 8. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What else in here is new ? 


SWITCHBOARDS 


General Lawron. Item 21, on your page 269, we have a switch- 
board, portable. That is a little sevitehiboord used down at battalion 
ievels. It is made on the building-block principle so that you can take 
iwo or three of them and put them together and use them in the regi- 
mental headquarters. When you put it in, you connect your field wire 
to it and put on your local phones or trunk lines. You can also tie 
in your radio set at a battalion into this, and put it out over the wire 
line, or receive messages coming in over the wire, and put it on your 
radio at battalion headquarters and go on out to a tank or infantryman 
pack set. 

The switchboard which follows there is something similar to it, only 
for a higher headquarters, and has more plugs and more jacks. 


FIELD WIRE 


Then on page 270, item 29 is our new field wire, where we do not 
use rubber. We use polyethylene as an insulator there instead of 
slowly braiding the braid to keep the toughness of it. It is extruded 
nylon which gets nice and hard. We have had considerable of that 
over in Korea and it is working out very nicely. 

The price is even cheaper than what we paid in World War II for 
the old type. It is half again as light, and we are packaging it like 
you do a ball of string and putting it in a little canvas sack, and then 
the man puts it on his back and it just rolls out from the center as he 
walks along. He can still have his gun in his hand and everything 
else. It is proving to be very successful. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, anybody who has had to carry one of those 
old reels would appreciate that. 

General Lawron. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. A two-man load. They should give somebody a 
medal of merit for this new type of wire. I would have welcomed it 
many times. 

General Rerprr. The joker to that is that once laid out you cannot 
recover it. They need a field device which will put it back im that ball 
of twine. Now our engineers are trying to work out a gadget which 
will roll it back in the ball of twine in the field. 

General Lawton. The other items in here is terminal equipment. 

Let us take item 20 on page 269. That is what we call the spiral 4. 
Field wire will transmit about 18 to 22 miles. Then when you want to 
go 50 miles you utilize spiral 4. You do not need repeaters on it up 
to that distance. You can put more conversations over it. That is 
what we use instead of going into telephone lines for rapid construc- 
tion. 

Again, this is some 34 items out of the 400 that we normally have 
in the budget. 
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General Reever. That is a gain there. You used to have to repeat 
every 25 miles in the World War II type, and now you have to repeat 
every 50. It means fewer men. 

‘Mr. Scrivner. What we are being asked for now is to bring into 
production some of the things that some of us saw at Monmouth 
214 or 3 yearsago. They were in the experimental stage then. 

General Lawron. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We thank you very much, General Lawton. We ap- 
preciate your very constructive help. 


TuourspAy, Apri 12, 1951. 
Promotion Pouicy or THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Decker. Several days ago the question came up in connec- 
tion with the Department of the Army’s promotion policy for civilian 
employees. I have had prepared a statement in connection with that 
policy and also have some statistics on promotions made from a sam- 
pling of the cards of the Department of the Army employees that 
I would like to present to the committee at this time. 

Mr. Manion. You may read your statement. 

General Decker. The Department of the Army’s policy on promo- 
tions is based on and in accord with Government-wide policy on this 
subject promulgated by the Civil Service Commission. This policy— 
Federal Personnel Matiual P3-7)—states that filling vacancies with 
employees who have rendered good service and demonstrated poten- 
tiality for advancement is beneficial to the service because it assures 
best utilization of skills available, keeps training time and expense 
to a minimum, and promotes high morale among employees. In 
short, the Commission has expressed, and the Department agrees 
with, the thought that promotion from within is as good business for 
the Federal service as it is for all large organizations. 

The Commission has also established, and the Department has 
scrupulously observed, certain controls to obviate abuse of authority 
to promote employees. The three basic limitations involve a 6-month 
period after initial appointment during which an employee may not 
be promoted, a further requirement that an employee must serve 6 
months in a given grade to qualify for advancement to the next 
grade, and a further requirement that employees in grades 5 to 10 
may be promoted not more than two grades at a time and employees 
in grade 11 and above only one grade at a time. These limitations 
are all in addition to the basic requirement of meeting the same ex- 
perience and training standards which must be met by applicants 
from outside the service. Exceptions to these rules are granted only 
by authority of the Civil Service Commission. Requests for such ex- 
ceptions have invariably been based on the fact that the employees 
proposed for promotion is at least as well qualified to do the higher 
level work as any applicant from outside the service. Such requests 
often arise out of a situation in which an employee is hired at a level 
below his highest skill because the need for the higher skill is not 
present; it is sound administration, when later the need does arise, 
to promote the employee in order to meet it. 
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It has long been a tradition in the military service, which is periodi- 
cally subject to large and rapid emergency expansion, to advance 
trained personnel to positions of greater responsibility, accompanied 
by appropriate increases in rank and pay, and to increase over-all 
strength by adding new recruits at entrance levels. By following a 
similar policy and procedure, the Department of the Army has been 
able to take advantage of its reserves of training, supervisory ability, 
and other high skills among its civilian work force and accomplish 
a smooth and rapid expansion of its troop-training, industrial, and 
related activities which could not have been achieved by mere addi- 
tion of new and untrained workers from ottside the services. 

I also have some statistics that I would like to place in the record. 

(The statistics referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON PROMOTIONS 


A. There is submitted below a report on employee promotion based on a 
sampling check of 2,005 employee records. 


1. Number of appointments prior to July 1, 1950. 


a. Received no promotion since July 1, 1950 
b. Promoted since July 1, 1950 


(1) No change in office or general type of work: 
(a) Promoted 1 grade 
(b) Promoted 2 grades 
(c) Promoted 3 grades-_ 
(d@) Promoted 4 grades 














Total 





(2) Change in office: 
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(b) Promoted 2 grades 
(c) Promoted 3 grades 
(d) Promoted 4 grades 





a. Received no promotion since appointment 
b. Promoted since appointment 


(1) No change in office: 
(a) Promoted 1 grade 
(>) ‘Promoted 2 grades............-sic0e~ 5 
(c) Promoted 3 grades 
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(2) Change in office: 
(a) Promoted 1 grade 
(b) Promoted 2 grades 
(c) Promoted 3 grades 
(d) Promoted 4 grades 


Total 


B. Total strength figures are as follows: July 1, 1950, 13,668; March 31, 
1951, 17,133. 


1 They had all proviowsty served in higher grade or had qualified for higher grade. 

2 The individual was a mt yg veteran who was hired as a clerk last summer. He then 
took a civil-service examination and qualified for the higher grade and was certified to the 
Department of the Army in the high grade. The Civil Service Commission granted the 
Department of the Army an exception in writing which permitted the four-grade increase. 
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General Decker. As an indication of how that policy actually 
works, we had a sampling made of the records of 2,005 employees. 
We took a block of cards out of the files at random and used them all 
so that there would be no exceptions made. : 

The number of people of the group who were on the rolls prior 
to July 1, 1950, was 1,386. Of that number 978 have received no pro- 
motions at all; 408 have been promoted. Of those who had been pro- 
moted without change in office, 58 had been promoted one grade, 16 
had been promoted two grades, none had been promoted three grades, 
and none had been promoted four grades. 

Of 334 who had changed jobs, 269 were promoted one grade and 60 
were promoted two grades. 

Mr. Stxes. How many changed jobs? 

General Decker. 334 changed jobs; 259 were promoted one grade, 
50 were promoted two grades, and 5 were promoted three grades. 

Of the five who were promoted three grades, they had all previously 
served in a higher grade, or had qualified for the higher grade. In 
some cases a man has served in a higher grade, but occasionally we 
cannot find a position for him in that grade and he occupies a position 
in a lower grade. When he goes to the higher grade again, that really 
is not a promotion. 

Now, since the Ist of July 1950, of 619 people taken on the rolls, 
583 have received no promotion at all. Of 36 promoted in the same 
job, 13 were samen one grade, 2 were promoted two grades, none 
were promoted three grades, and none four grades. 

Of 21 who changed jobs 19 were promoted one grade, one was pro- 
moted two grades, and one was promoted four grades. 

That four-grade man was an individual who was a 10-point veteran 
and who was hired as a clerk last summer. He then took the civil- 
service examination and qualified for the higher grade and was certi- 
fied to the Department of the Army in the high grade. 

The Civil Service Commission granted the Department of the 
Army an exception in writing which permitted the four-grade in- 
crease. That is an indication of how that policy actually works. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


PROMOTION OF EMPLOYEES TO UPPER GRADE 


General Moore, I believe it was last year we were told that we 
needed to make some special exceptions in order that we might get 
some high-class personnel in the Department of Defense. May I 
say additional high-class personnel, top-grade personnel. It was ex- 
plained it would be necessary to go outside to get many of thesse people, 
but that you wanted to bring in top-flight people. We went along 
on this request and provided the funds for these additional jobs. Now 
Mr. Lambert the clerk, later showed me a compilation of jobs and a 
report on what actually happened, which left the impression with me 
that after all not so very many people were gotten from outside and 
the actual jobs were principally filled by promoting people within the 
Department who were already available to the Department. I doubt 
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pont to my observation. We will insert 
is point: 


$8. Extent to which appointments in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 have been utilized 
to attract competent personnel from outside the Federal service 


Information furnished to this staff as of September 30, 1950, indicates that 
46 positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 were occupied within the National 
Defense Establishment as of the date mentioned. Of these 46 positions, 43 
were filled by promotions from within the Federal service and 3 positions were 
filled by obtaining new employees from outside the Federal service. An analysis 
of the number of such positions and the manner in which they were filled appears 
below for the Office of the Secretary of Defense and for each of the departments 














involved. 
Positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 
| Pasitions | Poston 
| Positions y recrthat A 
| : promotion |appointments 
Department | Fg from within | from outside 
tet Federal the Federal 
service service 
Office of the Secretary of Defense_-_-_._...............---- sin tea | 10 ky, RR Sarat 38 
popertement OF She ACM. ooo. i oo ide odes see cece 9 s 1 
oe ae ae ae | 20 SES 
RUROINI OE GIN AME OID oi ia nonce epee | 7 5 2 
eee ee ee | : 46 43 | 3 








Further information with respect to each of the present incumbents of the 
grades in question, indicating the last previous employment and grade for the 
person involved, is set forth as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 





Incumbent 


Present title and grade 





J. T. Schneider _ __. 
oe” ee 


Dr. R. Emberson.- 
Dr. G. Welch 
N. Halaby 


R. N. Stohl 


L. Garlock......._.- 


N. H. Goodrich 


J.C. Adams....._-- 


N. D. Crane 


Chairman, Personnel 
Board, GS-18. 
General counsel, GS-18 


Policy 


Assistant executive secretary for 
divisional relationships, Re- 
search and Development Board, 


GS-17. 
Assistant director of reseerch, 
Weapons systems evaluation 


group, GS-17. 
Directcr, Office of Foreign Mili- 
tary Affairs, GS-17. 


Director of Administraticn, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary 


GS-16. 
Assistant comptroller for budget, 
Office of Assistant Secretary 


(Comptroller) GS-16. 

Assistant general counsel (legal 
services), Office of Assistant 
Secretary (legal and legislative), 
GS-16. 

Assistant general counsel (legisla- 
tive), Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary (legal and legislative), 
GS-16. 





Director, Programs 
Research and 
Board, GS-16. 


Division, 
Development 


| 


Last previous employment 





Title and grade 


Organization 





1 

| Chairman 
| 

i 


PPS, 
GS-15. 

| General counsel, 
GS-15. 


Scientific warfare 
adviser GS-15. 


Expert consultant in 
scientific warfare, 


GS-15. 
Director, Office of 
Foreign Military 


Affairs, GS-15. 
Administrat ive officer, 


GS-15. 


Director, office of 
budget, GS-15. 
Assistant general 


counsel and Direec- 
tor, Legal Services 
Division, GS-15. 
Assistant general 
ecunsel and Direc- 
tor, Legislative 
Division, GS-15. 








Manager, Plans 
Branch, Research 
and Development 
Board, GS-15. 





OSD—Personnel Policy 
Board. 

OSD—Office of Coun- 
sel. 

OSD—Research and 
Development Board. 

OSD—Weapons _ sys- 
temsevaluation group, 


OSD—Office of Foreign 
Military Affairs. 


OSD—Administra- 
tive office. 


OSD—Office of budget. 


OSD—Office of coun- 
sel. 


Do. 


OSD—Research and 
Development Board. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 










Incumbent 


Last previous employment 





Present title and grade 


Title and grade 





Organization 





RB. DB. Powret..<<-s-- 


Dr. James L. Mar- | Technical director, Metallurgical 


tin. Laboratory, Watertown Arsenal, 
Office, Chief of Ordnance, 
GS-16. 

Herschel Smith-_---- Technical director, Nonferrous 


ee . wae... ce 


Salvatore G. 
trillo. | 
H. Scoville, Jr.....-. 


John W. Martyn. -- 


H. W. McAlpine--- 


Chief of Engineers, GS-16 
| ($12,000). 
T. O. Kennedy----- | Director, production and utilities, 





Technical director, Research and 


Scientific 


Pe- | Director of Engineering, 


Technical director, Armed Forces 


Assistant to the Secretary of the 


Principal engineering consultant, 


Development, Office, Chief of 
Ordnance, GS-17. 


Laboratory, Frankford Arsenal, 
Office, Chief of Ordnance, GS-16. 
Adviser to Director 
(nuclear physics), Atomic 
Energy Branch, Research and 
Development Group, Office, 
Chief of Staff, GS-16. 

Signal 
Corps, Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
GS-16. 


special weapons project, Chief 
of Staff, GS-16. 


Army, GS-16. 


Economic and Scientific Sec- 
tion, Supreme Commander, 
Allied Powers, Far East Com- 
mand, GS-16. 











Professor of engineer- 
ing research, $6,552 
per annum (plus 
outside consultant 
work at up to $80 
per diem). 

Director, Metallur- 
gical Laboratory, 
GS-15. 


Civilian chief, Re- 
search and Develop- 
ment, GS-15. 

Nuclear physicist (Re- 
search and Develop- 
ment), GS-15. 


Electrical engineer, 
GS-15. 


Physical chemist, GS- 


Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Army, 
GS-15. 

Principal engineering 
consultant, P-9 
($12,000). 

Public utilities engi- 
neer, GS-15 (until 
July 5, 1949, presi- 

dent of Ohio Public 

Services Co., War- 

ren, Oho). 








Ordnance Research 
Laboratory, Penn 
State College. 


Metallurgical Labora- 
tory, Watertown 
Arsenal. 


Frankford Arsenal. 


Logistics Division, Of- 
fice, Chief of Staff. 


Signal Corps Center, 
Fort Monmouth, 
N. J. 

Armed Forces special 
weapons project. 


Office, Secretary of 
the Army. 


Office, Chief of Engi- 
neers. 


Far East Command 
Tokyo. 








DEPARTMENT OF 


THE NAVY 












E. R. Piore-_.- 
aes, Oe... 





W. Z. Frisbie._- 


F. W. Brown.._----} 


F. L. Lowance 


| 
| 
| 
F.N. D. Kurie.....| 
| 
| 
j 


| Research manager, U. 


| 
| Science director, Office of Naval | 


Research, GS-17. 


Chief engineer, Ordnance, GS-17_- 


General counsel, GS-17__...___._- 


Technical director of electronics 
design, Design and Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Ships, 
GS-16. 


| Deputy for natural sciences, Office 


of Naval Research, GS-16. 

Naval architect, hydromechanics 
laboratory, David Taylor Mod- 
el Basin, GS-16. 

Director of Evaluation Division 
and technical adviser for air- 
craft development, Bureau of 
Aeronautics, GS-16. 

Associate director for research, 
U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Sta- 
tion, Bureau of Ordnance, GS- 
16. 

Technical adviser for airborne 
equipment and Director, Air- 
borne Equipment Division, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, GS-16. 


Science director, Re- 
search Group, GS- 
15 


o. 

Chief engineer, Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, 
GS-15. 

General counsel, GS- 
15 


Assistant to Director, 
Electronics Design 
Division, GS-15. 


Deputy for natural 
sciences, GS-15. 
Director, hydrome- 


GS-15. 
Director, Evaluation 
Division, GS-15. 





Consultant (electronics) Naval 
Research Laboratory, Office of 
Naval Research, GS-16. 

S. Naval 
Civil Engineering Laboratory, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
GS-16. 

Associate to Director of Research 
(consultant), Naval Research 
Laboratory, Office cf Naval Re- 
search, GS-16. 


Director, Airborne 
Equipment  Divi- 
sion, GS-15. 

Head, Radio Divi- 


sion I, GS-15. 


Research Director, | 


GS-15. 


vision, GS-15. 


| 


chanies laboratory, | 


Chief chemist, GS-15__| 


Department of Navy. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


David Taylor Model 
Basin. 


Department of Navy. 
Naval Ordnance Test 
Station. 


Department of Navy. 


Naval Research Lab- 





Head, Nucleonics Di- | 


oratory. 


| Civil Engineering Lab- 
| oratory. 

| 

| Naval Research Labo- 
| ratory. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE 





NAVY—Continued 








Incumbent 


Present title and grade 


Last previous employment 





Title and grade 


Organization 





Technical Director, Naval Radio- 
logical Defense Laboratory, San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard, Bu- 
reau of Ships, GS-16. 

_..| Associote Technical Director, Na- 

val Ordnance Laboratory, Po- 

tomac River Naval Command, 

Bureau of Ordnance, GS-16. 

| Director of research, U. S. Navy 
Underwater Sound Laboratory, 
New London, Conn., Bureau of 
Ships, GS-16. 

Head of Evaluation and Analysis 
Group, Research and Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Ord- 
nance, GS-16. 

| Chief chemist and head of High 
Explosives and Amphibious 
Munitions Section, Bureau of 
Ordnance, GS-16. 4 

Director, Research Division, Bu- 

reau of Aeronautics, GS-16. 





Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
Inyokern, Calif., GS-16. 
| Assistant to Secretary of Navy, 
GS-16. 


| 
} 
j 
i 


Associate Director of Engineering, | 


| 





Director of research, 
Radiation Labora- 
tory, GS-15. 


Assistant to Technical 
Director for Plan- 
ning, GS-15. 


Director of Research, 
GS-15. 


Head of Weapons 
Analysis Unit, GS- 
15. 


Chief chemist, 
reau of Ordn: 
GS-15. 


Bu- 
ance, 


Director, Research Di- 
vision, GS-15. 

Assistant to Director 
of Research, GS-15. 


Administrative Assist- 
ant to Secretary of 
Navy, GS-15. 





Naval Shipyard. 


Naval Ordnance Lab- 
oratory. 


Underwater Sound 
Laboratory. 


Department of Navy. 


Do. 


Do. 


Naval Ordnance Test 
Station. 


Department of Navy. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 





J. T. Hill 


L, A. Brothers_.. 


W. D. Urry...... 


J. W. Marchetti- 


R. 8. Jackson 


S. Pettersen 


K, Phagan 


General counsel, GS-17 


Assistant for operations analysis, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, GS-16. 


Chief, Research Branch (atomic 
energy), Science Division, Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, GS-16. 

Director of radio physics research, 
Cambridge Research Labora- 
tories, Air Matériel Command, 
GS-16. 

Civilian director, 


supply and 


mand, GS-16. 


Services, head, Air Weather 
Service, Military Air Transport 
Service, GS-16. 

Deputy comptroller, Office of 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comp- 
troller, GS-16. 








maintenance, Air Matériel Com- | 





j 


| 
| 
j 
} 


Lawyer (salarv not 
available). 


Chief, Operations 
Analysis Division, 


GS-15. 
Physicist (nucleonics), 
GS-15. 


Research engineer 
(planning), GS-15. 


Administrative officer, 
GS-15. 


Chief, Directorate of Scientific | Meteorologist, GS-15_- 


Member of firm, 
$25,000 to $65,000 
(average salary for 
past 15 years). 





Sullivan & Cromwell 
(private law firm), 
New York City. 

Operations Analysis 

ivision, Headquart- 
ers, USAF. 

Headquarters Com- 
mand, USAF. 


Cambridge Research 
Laboratories. 


Directorate of mainte- 
nance, Headquart- 
ers, Air Matériel 
Command. 

Headquarters, MATS, 
Weather Service. 


Phagan, Tilleson & 
Trinble (C. P. A. 
firm), New York. 





General Moore. I would like to get a comprehensive statement and 
insert it in the record. 

Mr. Manon. I hope that my conclusions in connection with the 
matter are in error. 

General Reever. There is a very limited number of P-9’s. At Mon- 
mouth we tried for over a year to get the type of man from the outside 
that they wanted, and we Just could not. 

Mr. Manon. I wish that you would give that matter consideration, 
and give the best explanation that you can for the record. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 





STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 





No appointments have been made to date to the positions in grades 16, 17, and 
18 authorized by the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951. 
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WITNESSES 


Tuourspay, Aprit 12, 1951. 
MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT, ARMY 







MAJ. GEN. G. E. ARMSTRONG, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL 
MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF THE 


ARMY 


COL. A. L. TYNES, CHIEF, MEDICAL PLANS AND OPERATIONS DIVI- 


SION 


NEPHTUNE FOGELBERG, CHIEF, FISCAL OFFICE 


Summary of direct obligations, by projects 



















































































Fiscal year 1951 
Project Pur 
pose of project . 
No. Presently Revised i oo 
available estimate plemental) 
100 | Procurement and production__.............--------- $80, 237,953 | $98, 679, 091 $18, 441, 138 
lll Pesmequens of standard supplies and equip- 
ppc Me cee ca pie FR SIE TS EAB 73, 641, 750 90, 208, 567 16, 566, 817 
112 Proserenaant of nonstandard supplies and equip- 
i SRR SS le eR ee aa 6, 596, 203 8, 470, 524 1, 874, 321 
OE hana SV 8 ok Es adie "66,906,276 | 67, 941, 929 1, 035, 653 
412 Operation of recruiting stations _._____-_- 6, 100, 000 8, 136, 116 2, 036, 116 
414 Operation of medical centers and general hos- 
ae apa ARR acct aran od ag OE iE BA 15, 313, 596 13, 869, 802 —1, 443, 794 
415 Operation of station hospitals sel cibadecoueninasettachiabe oe niidinins 13, 460, 269 18, 611, 709 5, 151, 440 
416 Operation of other medical professional services 18, 762, 835 14, 669, 017 —4, 093, 818 
421 Operation of procurement office, and require- 
ments and stock control branch, Sa02.- 454. 1, 119, 895 1, 272, 366 152, 471 
422 COREE TI os tices ou} dao. cco ccsiminncencne 10, 738, 746 9, 971, O84 — 766, 762 
423 Industrial mobilization planning. -__.........._-- 1, 410, 935 1, 410, 935 0 
500 | Education and training. __._......_____........__- 3, 266,000 | 3, 119, 209 —146, 791 
510 Education and training. ............--...-...-.. 3, 266, » 000° 3, 119, 209 — 146, 791 
600 | Research and development........-...-.------------ 6,819, 000 | 6, 819, 000° 0 
611 Research and development.--_..........-.------- 6, 819, 000 | 6, 819, 000 0 
Total direct obligations..........-.----------- ~ 157, 229, 229° | 176, 559,229 | 19, 330, 000 
Summary of direct obligations, by object 
Fiscal year 1951 
Object class 
Presently | Revised esti- per pone 
av ailable mate plemental) 
Total number of permanent positions_._............-.-....--- 18, 803 25, 661 6, 858 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..............-...-- 91.9 80 —11.9 
Average number of all employees. -...............------------ 15, 936. 6 17, 248.8 1, 312.2 
01 Personal services... ___- Oduadetbebi hn Gis s.eckabetbbeble $49, 175,007 | $52, 152, 880 $2, 977, 873 
i. CR a aah A uti ea pashan tee Meg otal ain allied 312, 897 21, . 8,103 
03 Transportation of ne aS ETE AE BETS TFT TS 3, 088, 928 3, 911, 156 822, 228 
05 Rents and utility services......................------.. ied 336. 048 53, 243 17.195 
06 Printing and reproduction...................-.----------- 72, 169 172, 363 100, 194 
fl SOGRRE CIRTARHIRL OUT VIOUS .. . 5 5 no oc nese nse ns ince 23. 030, 333 20, 661, 326 —2, 369, 007 
08 . Supplies and materials....................<..--4-2--0------ 58, 046, 345 60, 507. 706 2, 461, 361 
OD “RS 60 20a bt fob ocd, acs week wu nesa mua’ | 23, 167, 502 38. 326. 166 15, 158. 664 
2G, ane A RUITIIIIN 6 iss od oni cetennadtecwwundelentndine 153, 389 153. 389 
Total Gitdet obiligations .... e221... piscdncn science dics 157, 229, 229 176, 559, 229 19, 330, 000 
| 
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Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have the Acting Surgeon General, 
General Armstrong, and members of his staff with us at this time. 

We will not make a part of the record the printed justifications 
contained from page 311 through page 360, but we will have them 


before us. 


I believe the indications are that you are requesting additional 


funds in the amount of $19,330,000. 
General Armstronc. That is correct. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Do you have a general statement ? 
General Armsrrone. I have, sir, and with your permission I will 


read it. 


Medical and Hospital Department, Army appropriation, third supplemental estimates 
fiscal year 1951 








i er ene are 
Programs requiring additional funds__----- 


Medical equipment for zone of interior hospitals - - -.--_--- 


Presently 
available 


-| $157, 229, 229 


Revised 
estimates 


Difference 
(third sup- 
plemental) 





$176, 559, 229 


$19, 330, 000 








~~ 30, 990, 175 


51, 027, 766 


20, 037, 591 





13, 341, 210 


24, 250, 803 


10, 909, 593 


Initial issues to units... ..~- 


rot pic ciccades utube snainceie 11, 548, 965 
Medical examinations for enlistees and inductees__--_- --- 


6, 100, 000 


18, 640, 847 
8, 136, 116 


125, 531, 463 | 


7, 091, 882 
2, 036, 116 





~ 126, 239, G54 











All other programs —707, 591 








General Armstrone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Army Medical Service is requesting $19,330,000 under the appro- 
priation “Medical and Hospital Department, Army” as a third sup- 
plemental estimate for fiscal year 1951. This amount when added to 
the $157,229,229 presently available for direct obligation provides a 
revised total of $176,559,229. Of this amount, 55.9 percent is for the 
procurement of medical supplies and equipment; 38.4 percent is for 
the operation of recruiting stations, hospitals, procurement office, 
medical depots, and other professional services; 1.8 percent is for 
education and training activities; and 3.9 percent is for research and 
development activities. 

In computing requirements for the third supplemental estimates, a 
complete revision of the fund requirements for fiscal year 1951 was 
made in accordance with the latest basic assumptions directed by the 
Department of Defense and actual operating experience to date. The 
third supplemental estimates, therefore, represent the difference be- 
tween this completely new calculation of total requirements and funds 
presently available. 

The third supplemental estimates in the amount of $19,330,000 re- 
sults from changes in a multitude of items. The principal factors, 
however, responsible for this additional fund requirement may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Medical equipment for zone of interior hospitals, $10,909,593 : 
The expanding patient load will require hospital facilities in the zone 
of interior equipped to operate 49,250 beds. As of June 30, 1950, hos- 
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pital facilities having 16,406 beds were properly equipped, thus neces- 
sitating the equipping of facilities for 32,844 additional beds during 
fiscal year 1951 at a cost of $24,250,803. Of this amount, $13,341,210 
has been made available in the form of stock on hand or on order and 
by funds appropriated through the second supplemental, leaving a 
shortage of $10,909,593. 

2. Initial issues to units, $7,091,882: The expanding Army necessi- 
tates initial issue of medical material to newly activated units, or 
units scheduled for activation. Such units include tactical hospitals 
required in support of field operations, collecting companies, surgical 
detachments, hospital trains, and medical detachments with Army 
combat and service units. Based on latest available data for troop 
unit augmentation, $18,640,847 will be required for this purpose dur- 
ing fiscal year 1951. Of this amount, $11,548,965 has been made avail- 
able in the form of stock on hand or on order and by funds appropri- 
ated through the second supplemental leaving a shortage of $7,091,882. 

3. Medical examinations for enlistees and inductees, $2,036,116: 
Latest available data shows that 1,525,065 enlistees and inductees will 
be accepted into the Army and Air Force during fiscal year 1951 from 
applicants examined by means of funds appropriated under project 
412 of this appropriation. Based on actual experience to date of $5.33 
per individual accepted, presently available funds of $6,100,000 will 
provide for only 1,143,408 gains to the Army and Air Force leaving a 
shortage of 381,657 gains or $2,036,116. 

Total, $20,037,591. 

4. Less net reduction in all other activities, of $707,591, or third 
supplemental estimates, of $19,330,000. 

The “Medical and Hospital Department, Army” appropriation is 
sensitive to changes in the strength of the Army. With the principal 
exception of procurement of standard medical supplies and equipment, 
funds required for most of the medical activities change with the 
change in military strength. Consequently, during a period of mili- 
tary expansion, such as fiscal year 1951, the rate of obligation of funds 
increases as the military strength increases. This can be illustrated 
by comparing actual and estimated obligations for other than procure- 
ment of standard medical supplies and equipment by quarters of fiscal 
year 1951 with the average military strength for each quarter, using 
the first quarter experience as a base. Such a comparison reveals that 
for the second quarter military strength and obligations were 146 
percent and 132 percent, respectively, of first quarter experience. For 
the third quarter, they were 190 percent and 189 percent, respectively, 
of the first quarter. For the fourth quarter, they are estimated to be 
225 percent and 216 percent of the first quarter experience. There- 
fore, more funds will be required for obligation during the last half 
of fiscal year 1951 than during the first half. Also more funds will 
be obligated during the last quarter than during any other period of 
the fiscal year. 

Funds required for procurement of standard medical supplies and 
equipment also become increasingly greater as fiscal year 1951 ap- 
proaches the end. In comparing actual and estimated obligations by 
quarters using first quarter experience as a base, second quarter ob- 
ligations were 167 percent, third quarter obligations 150 percent, and 
fourth quarter obligations are estimated at 294 percent of first quarter 
obligations. This build-up in fund requirements is due to: (1) The 
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normal lag time of approximately 2 to 3 months from the time pur- 
chase instructions are issued until a contract is let; and (2) the fact 
that two-thirds of the presently available funds for procurement were 
in the second supplemental which was not appropriated until January. 
Due to the urgent necessity for the medical supplies and equipment 
required by the third supplemental estimates, practically all of the 
procedures preliminary to letting contracts have been accomplished ; 
consequently, the procurement office has presently overcommitted pres- 
ently available funds by approximately $14,800,000. 

The foregoing is a summary of the need for funds in the third 
supplemental for fiscal year 1951 and shows how the revised require- 
ments for this fiscal year are based on actual operating experience to 
date. A detailed breakdown and justification of these funds are con- 
tained in the estimates. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS PRESENTED 


Mr. Manon. General Armstrong, are these really emergency items 
pacer anaead to the beginning of the fiscal year 1952, ment a ein on 
uly 1 
Saat Armstron«. I think that is absolutely true. 
Mr. Manon. Have you and members of your staff personally 
screened this estimate and do you think that you have come up with 
the very minimum ? 
General Armstron@. This is considered the very minimum. They 
have been screened very thoroughly. 


REDUCTION IN REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Mawon. Several weeks ago we asked for tentative figures as to 
the probable amount of money that would be needed in an additional 
supplement for the Armed Forces, and the figure presented to us at 
that time was $9,600,000,000. We insisted the figure was too high and 
we asked that it be reconsidered and that a lower figure, consistent 
with the security of the United States, be arrived at. As a result of 
that action on the part of this committee, the Department of Defense 
at Coat $9,600,000,000 figure and came back with a $6,500,000,000 

gure? 

Didi you during this process reduce in any way the medical require- 
ments ¢ 

General Armstrone. Sir, we reduced from $76,778,040 to this $19,- 
330,000. That was by putting over for consideration in fiscal year 
1952 anything that we did not consider vital. 

Mr. Manon. At the time? 

General Armstronec. At the time. 

A large part of the $76,778,040 was for war reserve material which 
was deferred to fiscal year 1952. The balance of the reduction was an 
honest attempt to request only what is actually needed now. 

General Decker. If I may correct the record, General Armstrong is 
correct in saying $76,778,040 was included in the third supplemental, 
but that was not the amount included in the bill that was presented 
to you. 

Mr. Manon. You do not mean the bill; you mean the tentative 
proposal. 
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General Decker. That is correct. : 

The amount that was included in there for medical services was 
$39,080,000. It has since been reduced to this $19,330,000 figure that 
he is asking for today. ; 

Mr. Manon. On account of the fact that we are working under 
pressure, we want to devote as much time as possible to the 1952 fiscal 
requirements, and we are trying to get through this budget and get the 
money to you in order that the program of defense for this country 
will not be slowed down, and that is the reason I asked you the general 
question: Can we take this on faith, more or less, and be sure that the 
funds are the minimum ? 

General Armstrong. I feel very strongly in that regard. 


RETURN OF CASUALTIES TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Srxxs. General Armstrong, I note there has been a dispropor- 
tionate part of the increased fund earmarked for the zone of the inte- 
rior hospitals. Is that because of the policy of bringing casualties back 
to this country? 

General Armstrone. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What is that policy in exact terms? Are all casualties 
brought back to this country ? 

General Armstrong. Our present policy is to bring back patients 
requiring more than 120 days of hospitalization. If a man has a dis- 
ease, an injury, or a wound, and it is estimated when he is first brought 
into the hospital that it will take more than 120 days to return that 
man to duty, then that man is immediately returned as soon as he is in 
condition to be transferred or transported safely. 

In December, because of a lack of adequate beds in the Far East 
Command, the policy was to make available beds by shipping anyone 
that could be shipped, and there were people sent home at that time 
that you probably heard about, that were practically well when they 
got here, but that was because of an exigency. 


SUFFICIENCY OF FIELD HOSPITALS IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have enough field hospitals to take care of cases 
other than the 120-day cases in Korea ? 

General ArmstronG. At the moment, yes. 

Mr. Stxzs. I am still somewhat puzzled by the fact that you do not 
need any additional funds, or apparently do not need additional funds 
for those hospitals. Does that indicate the situation there is fairly well 
stabilized ; that you have a backlog of spaces built up in Korea? 

General Armstronc. That is correct. We cacdaath attained that 


by getting three additional general hospitals in Japan to absorb the 
overflow. We are on a pretty level keel over there. 

Mr. Srxes. One further question: Along that same subject, your 
hese anno, in theory, is primarily in Japan rather than in Korea 
itself ? 

General Armstronc. That is a Colonel Tynes, can you give 


me the figures of the patient loa 


in Korea as against the patient 
load in Japan? 
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Colonel Tynes. In round figures, I think 12,000 in Japan and 2,000 
to 3,000 in Korea. 

General Armstrong. We have beds in Japan now to take care of 
15,000, so there is still a little slack there. 


Ratio Berween NuMBER or Beps AVAILABLE AND OccuPriep 


Mr. Srxes. One other question. I note that your chart on beds oc- 
cupied and operating beds in the zone of the interior hospitals shows 
that there seems to be a growing spread between the number of operat- 
ing beds and the number of occupied beds. By the end of the fiscal 
year 1951 you will have approximately 10,000 more beds than are 
occupied. Would that indicate you are building up more facilities 
than are required; that we are spending more money here than is 
absolutely necessary ? 

General Armstrronc. The figure of 49,250 on the right is 125 percent 
of 39,400. That is the 20 percent dispersion factor which is what we 
always shoot at in a big hospital system. Generally, a hospital is 
considered full when 80 percent of available beds are occupied because 
patients must be segregated to prevent spread of diseases. This dis- 

rsion factor also gives us expansion for seasonal upward trends. 

Vhen you have a 20 percent spread in a bigsystem, one can be 100 per- 
cent full at the seasonal peak period, and 75 percent full at another 
period of the year. 

Mr. Sixes. Even though you are approaching the target for the 
strength of the services as we now anticipate it, do you still feel that 
you should hold to that 20 percent medad ? 


RESERVE OF BED SPACE 


General Armsrrone. I will tell you why. There is not only this 
dispersion factor we mentioned, but that 20 percent represents also a 
minute kitty for us if we should suddenly get another Korea some 
place. It would give us something to start on. This is our only 
reserve. This is all we have. Come fall we can visualize, just as a 
matter of interest, where we might suddenly be able to take over some 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals where they are moving out of 
installations they are now utilizing. We have oureyesonthem. We 
are not going to spend any money on them now, but those facilities 
in this little spread represent our total reserve. 

Mr. Ritzer. Do I understand you to say that there are Veterans’ 
Administration facilities which are not being used that you contem- 
plate taking over? 

General Armstronc. No, sir. I want to make that very clear. Per- 
haps I should not have brought the subject up, but in looking around— 
and we do look around and plan what we would do if something broke 
out in Iran, or some place else, or if the situation became worse and we 
suffer more casualties in Korea than we now anticipate—we talked to 
people in the Bureau of the Budget and elsewhere, and found that 
there are two or three hospitals that will be vacated this calendar year 
by the Veterans’ Administration when they move into the new quarters 
that they are building. 

As an example, there is an old hospital in Louisville, Ky., that we 
had during the war. It is a temporary structure and the Veterans’ 
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Administration is using it. They are getting a new hospital. Some- 
time late this fall I understand they will be moving into new quarters. 
If we had to have something in a hurry, there would be 1,800 to 2,000 
beds that we could utilize. That is the reason I mentioned it. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Could you give me your obligations to the 31st of 
March? 

Mr. Focerzerc. The total gross obligations as of the end of March 
for the appropriation is $137,906,281. 


REDUCTION OF PATIENT’S STAY IN HOSPITAL 


Mr. Taser. In operating your hospitals, General, I wish you would 
tell me about this: The Veterans’ Administration have patients staying 
in their hospitals about three or four times as long as patients are 
accustomed to stay in private hospitals. Do you follow that same 
practice, or is it your practice to get them back to service, or at least 
see that they can get around by themselves as quickly as possible? 

General Armstrone. That brings up a question that we have per- 
hape given as much attention, or perhaps more, than any other subject 
in the past year. 

Mr. Taser. It is better for these men to get out as soon as they can 
conveniently and without hurting their health. They can get back to 
their normal way of living a great deal better. 

General Armstrong. That is right. On the other hand, military 
hospitals will never be entirely comparable with private hospitals that 
send their patients home. There is always a little spread between 
a man who goes into a voluntary hospital and gets an appendectomy, 
we will say, and is home on the fifth day. That man in our hospital 
would probably remain better than 2 weeks because he has no home. 

He has no one to care for him until he is able to entirely take care 
of himself. It is a subject to which we are giving a great deal of 
attention and we have made a great deal of progress in getting our 
length of stay down in the last year, and I mean real progress. 

We have established holding detachments in some of our large1 
hospitals where, when a man is convalescing, he is assigned to the 
detachment and begins to do a little drill, gets some instructions of 
various types, and does not count as one of our hospital patients. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad that Mr. Taber has raised that question 
because it is a subject into which I expect to go rather fully when the 
1952 budget is before us. I think that the information concerning 
some of the requests I have made is circulating around, and I insist 
that it be available when you are here for the 1952 budget. 

From my own personal observation, and from information that 
has come to me from some of the men in the hospitals themselves, 
some of them have been kept altogether too long when they could 
be doing at least what some of us older men knew as “light duty,” 
which I understand has been practically eliminated. 

At present, you are either hospitalized or on full duty, and there 
is no twilight zone. There are literally thousands who could very 
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a lot of things with time out for daily routine treatment. 


I hope that there is a report available when the 1952 budget comes up. 


tion you have given us. 


Mr. Manon. We thank you gentlemen very much for the informa- 
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Difference 
Project Pur Presently | Revised esti- . 
pose of project (third su 

No. available mate clameath 
300 | Maintenance of structures and operation of utilities - $2, 574, 494 $2, 713, 516 $139, 022 
314 Maintenance, U.S. Military Academy--_._-._- 2, 558, 784 2, 697, 806 139, 022 
316 Maintenance, Steward Field (preparatory school) . 15, 710 15, 710 0 
500 | Education and training. .-............-.-.-..--.-.-- 2, 610, 506 2, 671, 484 60, 978 
550 Operation, U. S. Military Academy..--. ee 2, 610, 506 2, 671, 484 60, 978 
Total direct obligations... ..................... 5, 185, 000 5, 385, 000 200, 000 

Summary of direct obligations by obsect 
: Difference 
Presently Revised 
Object class er A (3d supple- 
available estimate ment) 
Total number of permanent positions. _.................-.---- 1, 222 1, 222 0 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ..-...--.- 5 lal teed 50 50 0 
Average number of all employees... -.............-.-.--..----- 1, 246 1, 243 -3 
Average number of ene ees titan te from 01 —— al 

services- ; 1, 243 —3 
Net 01 personal services__- --- $4,000,168 | $9 17, 766 
02 Travel_..-_- . . 0 
03 Transportation of thing * 0 
04 Communication services- ’ aga 1, 500 0 
nn acwndcenou egos wagon 102, 176 0 
06 Printing and reproduction 13, 488 0 
07 Other contractual services 49,57 |. t«O 
Rations of cadet mess civilian re ees. neiaieaiion 32, 802 32, 802 0 
Other contractual services _ pts. 116, 773 116, 773 0 
OS Dusnpeees Oe MANNS hos. ci see Sc edies eats 690, 786 788, 786 98, 000 
On SAR A ER ft ES ER Ti id AES Nie La. 292, 045 325, 144 33, 099 
SS SEE es eS eee ee eee PRE eee ee 77, 025 82,719 5, 694 
CEES DRE PANES Tes 321, 716 380, 923 59, 207 
OD Rk cre shinnguhinninthbbncrepenret 165, 923 165, 923 0 
ee BRR SE A EES ee See 129, 000 129, 000 0 
te SE ee Oe ee eee 0 4, 234 4, 234 
TR GRE CIE. cicicstistittirntnnicinietnntiitinincinmaned 5, 185, 000 5, 385, 000 200, 000 
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Mr. Manon. We shall now take up the estimates for the appropria- 
tion “Maintenance and operation, United States Military Academy,” 
third supplemental, fiscal year 1951. Colonel Miles, we are pleased 
to have you here. We should be should be glad to receive any state- 
ment you wish to make at this time. 

I believe you are requesting supplemental funds in the amount of 
$200,000? 
Colonel Mixes. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Manon. How is that explained ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Mirxs. The requirement of $200,000 contained in the third 
supplemental estimate for “Maintenance and operation, United States 
Military Academy” falls into the following two categories: (a) Defi- 
ciencies due to increased costs—supplies and materials, $98,000; (0) 
increased personnel costs, $102,000. 

The estimates are based on factual data and represent the difference 
between prices existent in the spring of 1950 and those currently in 
effect. The total dollar amount will not provide for any increase in 
quantities or increase in personnel. 

Failure to obtain funds during the current fiscal year will result 
in unwarranted delay in preparing Camp Buckner, and associated 
troop-training areas, for occupancy for summer training; further re- 
duction of an already perilously low supply level both in fuel oil and 
a: and complete loss to the surrounding industrial areas of a 
labor pool required for annual recurring seasonal employment during 
the period April 15 to October 31, 1951. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SEASONAL TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Where will these people be, for whom you are re- 
questing $102,000? 

Colonel Mixes. There are approximately 180 man-months of em- 
ployment in the balance of the fiscal year which will be in the form 
of seasonal temporary employment. These are drawn from surround- 
ing communities. Many of them are college students, returned home 
for the summer. Unless we can get our commitments to them now, 
they will be lost to the industrial area nearby. For example, at 
Poughkeepsie, the IBM Co. is increasing its plant. The agricul- 
tural activity is starting up now just west of Newburg and likewise 
Bear Mountain Park employs a good deal of summer seasonal em- 
ployment. If we do not pick up those people at the end of May and 
early in June, we have lost our pool of labor to draw from. Checking 
with the local United States Employment Office, they say that they 
are at the lowest unemployment rate that they have been in many 
years in that area. 

Mr. Manon. Could you get along just about as well without them ? 

Colonel Mires. No, sir. This is an annually recurring affair. We 
need personnel to police the grounds, to take care of the normal grass 
cutting for the oulbepen areas; and there is the preparation of Camp 
Buckner for summer training. With people changing station, it would 
be difficult to get along without these employees. We are already 100 
men below our authorized strength in the enlisted personnel at the 
Military Academy. 
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Mr. Mauon. You consider this the bare minimum required at this 
time? 

Colonel Mires. Yes, sir; I do. In addition to adding the seasonal 
employment, we have to take care of our current employment, which 
at the authorized amount is approximately $47,000 short. The balance 
of the $102,000 would provide for the seasonal employment which 
carried on into October. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Sheppard, have you any questions? 


ORIGINAL AMOUNT OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Suepparp. I have one question. What was the original amount 
requested, before this went through the screening process, and the 
present figure was arrived at? 

Colonel Mires. The original amount was $524,089. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is all; thank you. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SEASONAL TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taner. Is this $102,000 for new personnel ? 

Colonel Mires. They are new only in the sense that they are within 
our ceiling, but they are temporary or seasonal employees. 

Mr. Taser. Are they people whom you had last year? 

Colonel Mines. Yes. We have had them for years prior to this. 
This is a summer peak that comes upon us. Last December 1 a wage 
board survey was conducted in the area, and the Wage Board raised 
wages of all our ungraded personnel. Otherwise we would have been 
all right from the standpoint of civilian employment. Raising the 
salaries for which we had not budgeted, of course, leaves us short. 

Mr. Taser. These people have been employed in the same way 
during previous summers that you are expecting this year? 

Colonel Mixes. For years; yes, sir, they have. 

Colonel Perman. Mr. Chairman, I might further explain, that in 
the original basic 1951 estimate for the Military Academy there were 
51.8 man-years provided for this temporary employment. Due to the 
local wage increase that they have had of approximately 10 cents 
per hour, it has been necessary for the Academy to utilize funds pro- 
vided for that temporary hire to pay the other ungraded employees. 
Therefore this request is really a request of a deficiency of funds to 
pay the other ungraded employees, of which they have approximately 
250; is that correct? 

Colonel Mites. It is more than that, it is over 500. 

Colonel Perman. Yes; 525. 

Mr. Taser. Five hundred and twenty-five regular employees? 

Colonel Perman. Ungraded employees. 

Mr. Taper. This other money would be used for that same type of 
employee, would it? 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir. Generally speaking they are ungraded or 
unskilled labor. 

Mr. Taser. Why cannot the 525 take care of what you really need 
during the summer as well as in the winter? 

Colonel Mires. During the winter, this work is dormant pending 
new activities. 
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Mr. Taser. You have snow cleaning to take care of and fires to 
tend, which you do not have in the summer. You have your mess 
operation Ww hich I suppose would be about the same one time as the 
other. It does not seem to me that it would be greatly different so 
that it would require more than the 525. 

Colonel Mixes. As to the fires, a good deal of the heat is provided 
for by a central heating system, so there is no particular differential 
there as between summer and winter. As far as individual quarters 
are concerned, the officer or the enlisted man maintains his own furnace 
at his own expense. There is no particular difference for firemen. 
Likewise we maintain our own yards. As far as the mess is concerned, 
it is split during the summer, with a portion of the mess being oper- 
ated at the post proper and another portion being operated at Camp 
Buckner for the training area. The plebes, when they come in, are 
taken care of on the post proper and that increases the overhead 
slightly during the summer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do. you obtain your men for the work at 
Camp Buckner; locally? 

Colonel Mites. Locally. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or do you bring them up there from West Point? 

Colonel Miixs. Are you referring to the mess? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about this ungraded labor. 

Colonel Mitxs. Some of them are taken from the post because of 
their experience. Others are hired from the surrounding area. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, it is easy to understand why you would 
need more money now, because you had no way of anticipating the 
Wage Board increase of wages of your ungraded labor. 

Colonel Mites. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Does that take up all of the $102,000? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. The computation for the 527—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us stop right there on “Yes, sir.” With that 
answer in mind, it certainly does not tie in with the original justifica- 
tion which said that— 

Some of these added funds were needed to prevent complete loss to adjacent 
industrial areas of a labor pool for annual recurring seasonal employment 
during the period April 5 to October 31. 

Colonel Mires. The point is this: We are asking for this money in 
the fiscal year 1951, which includes June 30. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

Colonel Mires. Generally speaking, if those persons are not hired 
when we need them, which is beginning now and through June, they 
are going to be looking for other | jobs. “They will go to the surround- 
ing communities for work and we will not be able to entice them from 
their jobs. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to need more than $102,000? 

Colonel Mires. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Understand, all I am trying to do is to get a logical 
concise statement of the need for this money. One phase of ‘it is 
perfectly understandable, namely, the increase in wages. 

Colonel Mires. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have just been told that the $102,000 is necessary 
to take up the increase in wages. That does not anticipate any addi- 
tional employees, as far as I can see. 
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We went into this question of trying to arrive at what your sea- 
sonal employment should be and, as Mr. Taber suggested, some of 
that nelabeds might be avoided by using these same men, or some of 
them, on some of this ungraded work during other periods of the 
year. This was gone into on the first presentation. 

This following I should like off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. If somebody can make a short, concise, easily under- 
standable statement as to what is involved here, both as it refers to 
the increase in pay brought about by the Wage Board hike and the 
seasonal employment, that would be helpful. Of course, I realize that 
there are not any funds in here for the seasonal employees past the 1st 
of July, because after that it would come in the 1952 budget. 

General Reever. Suppose we put it this way. The comptroller up 
there had earmarked $102,000 which he was saving for the employ- 
ment of seasonal employees. On the 1st of December there was a 
wage increase for the ungraded permanent employees which ate up 
that $102,000. He has the choice of laying off permanent ungraded 
employees or of not hiring the seasonal employees, which had been 
planned and approved by the committee. 

Mr. Taser. How many of these people do you employ seasonally? 

Colonel Mixes. During the summer approximately 120 seasonal 
employees. 

Mr. Taper. And that would cover a period of about 214 to 3 months? 

Colonel Mires. Generally 3 to 4 months. 

Mr. Taner. If you paid them about $50 a week, the $102,000 would 
carry you for 20 weeks. This looks to me like a pretty big build-up. 

Mr. Manon. What is your response to that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Mites. My response is that—— ' 

a Taser. You see, this is a small enough item so that I can under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you understand it, Colonel? If you do, tell us 
about it. 

Colonel Mires. During the balance of the fiscal year I compute 
approximately 180 man-months of temporary employment. 

Mr. Taser. At how much? 

Colonel Mixes. Approximately $250 a month. 

General Reever. In other words, part of this would represent a 
deficit, and we would be required to fire some permanent ungraded 
employees. 

Colonel Mites. We are already $47,000 short by reason of the Wage 
Board increase. I am asking for these funds at the tail end of the 
fiscal year. It is not that I am asking for the funds to pay them for 
the entire summer, because that comes in the next fiscal year’s estimate. 
These temporary employees were also on our payroll Jast summer from 
July 1 to approximately October 30. 

General Reever. You are not only not going to take on temporary 
employees, you are going to have to lay off some people? 

Eolonel Mixes. A few, yes. Iam also concerned from the standpoint 
of the urgency, in that failing to hire them we will lose them to the 
local labor markets, because they are not going to quit their jobs in 
the middle of the summer to take employment elsewhere. 

Mr. Tazer. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Colonel. 
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Funds available for obligation 














Fiscal year 1951 
Difference 
Presently Revised 
- (third supple- 
available estimate mental) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate. -............--..--.--.-----.-- 1 $700, 000, 000 | $1, 100, 000, 000 $400, 000, 000 
Total available for obligation. -............--.---- 700, 000,000 | 1, 100, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 
py eee a 644, 457, 970 0 0 














1 Supplemental appropriation acts, fiscal year 1951, Public Law 843 and Public Law 911, 81st Cong. 


Summary of direct obligations by projects 






































Fiscal year 1951 
Project . ; 
num- urpose of project 
ber Presently Revised (hed ele. 
available estimate mental) 
110, 210 | Expediting production: Procurement, produc- | 
tion, and construction................-...--- 1 $700, 000, 000 | $1, 001, 000, 000 $400, 000, 000 
Total appropriation and estimate____-- 700, 000, 000 | 1, 100, 000, 000 | 400, 000, 000 
1 Supplemental appropriation acts, Public Law 843 and Public Law 911, 81st Cong. 
Summary of direct obligations, by object 
Fiscal year 1951 
Object class 
Presently Revised pee. 
available estimate menta , 
07 Other contractual services. ..........-.--.---------------- $700, 000, 000 |$1,100,000,000 | $400, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations......-.........--.------------- 700, 000, 000 |1, 100,000,000 | — 400, 000, 000 
| 











Mr. Manon. We shall take up at this time the item “Expediting pro- 
duction.” According to page 644 of the justifications, you have pres- 
ently available $700 million and your revised estimate for the fiscal 
year 1951 is $1,100,000,000, so you are requesting a supplemental in 
this bill of $400 million. 
General Reeper. Yes, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. We should be pleased to have a general statement 
from you, General Reeder. 

General Rreper. Expediting production funds are essential for and 
go hand in hand with the Army’s procurement objectives. Essential 
requirements of these funds for fiscal year 1951 are estimated at $1,100 
million. It is also estimated that approximately $1,500 million to 
$2,000 million additional will be required in fiscal year 1952 to carry 
on this program. It must be realized that additional requirements in 
fiscal year 1952 will be based upon increases or decreases in the pro- 
curement program and the attitude toward expanding the production 
base. On an over-all basis these funds are required not only in con- 
nection with meeting current procurement requirements and National 
Security Council objectives, but also in providing for a broadening of 
the capacity of the production base toward meeting procurement re- 
quirements upon total mobilization. The additional amount of $400 
million of expediting production funds requested in the third supple- 
mental estimate, fiscal year 1951, is based upon the bare essentials 
necessary to prepare or start provision of production facilities to meet 
scheduled and planned current procurement requirements in fiscal 
years 1951 and early fiscal year 1952. Consequently, a calculated risk 
is taken in postponing until fiscal year 1952 the funding to provide 
production facilities to meet over-all procurement objectives and ex- 
pand or broaden the production base. With a fund of this type it 
is very difficult to discuss only the third supplemental estimate require- 
ment without covering the entire problem from an over-all viewpoint. 
The following paragraphs attack the problem from an over-all view- 
point, with detailed breakdown so far as can be estimated at this time. 

In some ways the battle of production is like a military operation— 
success requires the timely use of reserves. Just as fortunes in battle 
cannot be precisely foreseen, so is a program of production full of 
surprises, each of which must be met and countered promptly if the 
whole is to succeed. The Army’s production reserve is the expediting 
production fund, administered by the Under Secretary of the Army 
for the Secretary of the Army. During the 5 years of the World War 
II emergency nearly seven and a half billion dollars were put into this 
fund. With it we were able, as need became evident, to throw extra 
support at short notice, now to some phase of the program which had 
fallen behind, again to one which needed to be expanded beyond the 
original plan. The use of this reserve in World War II was invaluable 
in keeping the whole program moving and in balance. This type of 
fund is considered very essential under the present national emergency, 
and it must be judiciously planned, aministered, and utilized to accom- 
plish the objectives. 

The most reliable basis for estimating the requirements for these 
funds is World War II experience, with due consideration given to 
the fact that we have arsenals and stand-by facilities constructed 
during World War ITI still in being which require only rehabilitation 
to put them into operation. Also due consideration must be taken of 
the expansion of privately owned industry from 1940 to 1951 and the 
need for their conversion and expansion for production of the require 
ments of the many varied types and items of munitions. To meet the 
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major procurement objectives and expand the production base in the 
face of foregoing considerations brings the problem down to one 
generally of rehabilitation and expansion of Goverhmentoteaid in- 
dustrial facilities, and conversion and expansion of privately owned 
industrial facilities with Government-furnished property, particu- 
larly machine tools and other production equipment which private 
industry will need in making military items. 


PURPOSE OF REQUESTED FUND 


The basic purpose of these funds is to provide production facilities 
either by construction, rehabilitation, conversion, or expansion of 
Government-owned and privately owned facilities for the production 
of items not normally required for civilian use or in quantities not 
required by the civilian economy. The breakdown of the contem- 
plated utilization of these funds given in this paper and the detailed 
justification of the third supplemental estimate by name of facility, 
location, and product, where available at present, contained in the 
classified data prepared for separate presentation at the congressional 
hearings in connection with the budget estimate, are an indication of 
the contemplated use of these funds. As production schedules are 
developed on all items, more specific requirements in each type of 
industry and for each contractor will be developed in greater detail. 
Moreover, as specific prime contractors’ facilities tool up and prepare 
for production, additional needs will develop for both prime and sub- 
contractors which must be met by these funds. Considerable data 
have already been obtained from industrial preparedness measures 
and industrial mobilization planning conducted with industrial mobil- 
ization funds for the past several years. These data have been utilized 
to good advantage by the Technical Services in estimating the re- 
quirements for these funds. 

Historically, in World War II expediting production funds were 
made available to meet production situations as they arose, where 
actual detailed expenditures were not possible to predict or estimate 
with any degree of accuracy. Approximately $7.5 billion was appro- 
priated in World War IT for expediting production of equipment 
and supplies. Of this amount, in excess of $5 billion was for use of 
the Army, the balance being applied to Air Force (then a part of 
the Army) and the Manhattan project. The detailed justifications 
given in the present EPF budget estimates go beyond that required in 
the estimates for the procurement program, said estimates being based 
on numbers of items and cost and are not tied to any specific facility 
or location. Therefore, it must be realized that the details given in 
the classified part of the EPF budget estimates cannot be considered 
an exact firm program but must remain flexible to fit the needs as the 
situation arises in the placing of procurement contracts. 

It is estimated that approximately 80 to 85 percent of the total 
funds requested in fiscal year 1951 will be utilized for procurement 
and installation of machine tools and other production equipment to 
which the Government will retail title. It is contemplated that the 
balance will be utilized for rehabilitation, conversion, and expansion, 
with limited new construction. 
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BREAKDOWN OF 1951 FUNDS 


The First Supplemental Appropriations Act, Public Law 843, 
Kighty-first Congress, contained $125,000,000 for “expediting pro- 
duction.” The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 
911, Eighty-first Congress, contained $575,000,000 for “Expediting 
production.” The total appropriations to date for fiscal year 1951 
is $700,000,000. Estimated breakdown of the utilization of these 
funds is as follows: 








Government-| Privately 





owned owned Total 
(a) By technical service, by facilities: 
Ordnanes._ .....-..------------<------2---n-----025--ecnne $243, 247, 740 | $392, 322,926 | $635, 570, 666 
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dnbienerdenadcbetersebesbos ----+----------------| 268, 687,740 | 431, 312,260 | 700,000, 000 








Above general estimates are based on project requests in the amount 
of $644 million approved by the Under Secretary of the Army. Project 
requests are being prepared by the technical services to apply against 
the balance of $56 million. It must be noted that the amount of $261 
million for “Construction” and “Equipment” at Government-owned 
facilities is for rehabilitation of real and personal property, or ad- 
ditions of same to put the facilities into operating condition. Some 
new construction and reconstruction will be required, but the bulk 
of the funds will be utilized in rehabilitation of real property and 
personal property (equipment) and procurement of equipment and 
installation of same at the Government-owned facilities. Under 
privately owned facilities the amount noted for “Construction” is 
basically for installation of the Government-furnished equipment. 
In all cases new construction will be limited to the bare essentials. 
Amount noted under “Other” is for automotive and materials- 
handling equipment, furniture, overhead, and other contingencies to 
round out the industrial facilities as production units. 

The third supplemental budget estimate contains $400,000,000 for 
“Expediting production.” Estimated breakdown of the utilization 
of these funds is as follows: 
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The third supplemental budget estimate contemplates the rehabili- 
tation of additional Department of the Army owned or controlled 
reserve installations required in the major procurement program. 
The balance of the funds will in general be utilized in the rehabilita- 
tion, expansion, or conversion of private industry to assure the suc- 
cessful completion of the current major procurement program. Pro- 
vision of production facilities is also provided for, to follow closely 
the newly developed items of ordnance, particularly ammunition, 
guided missiles, combat vehicles, and artillery weapons. 

The total funds requested in fiscal year 1951 are to set up the pro- 
duction base expeditiously to meet the current major procurement 
programs. The detailed justification of the third supplemental esti- 
mate by name of facility, location, and product, where available at 
present, is contained in the classified data prepared for separate pres- 
entation at the congressional hearings in connection with the expedit- 
ing production fund budget estimate. This detailed classified justi- 
fication must not be considered as a firm program for reasons 
previously stated. The breakdown shown in this paper gives details 
from a different viewpoint in further explanation of the requirements 
and proposed utilization of the expediting production funds. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


This particular appropriation, gentlemen, has created some interest 
and I believe I explained it rather briefly the other day. This is 
for the provision of production facilities either for Government-owned 
plants or, in some cases, in privately owned plants. We provide the 
production facilities, mainly machine tools, when they are of a char- 
acter that the manufacturer either does not own them in the normal 
course of his business or, if he bought them, would have no use for 
them in his normal peacetime business. Therefore, he refuses to 
invest. We finance them and when it is over, we own the tools. 

It is a great improvement in that respect over what was done in the 
last war. In the last war, much of the financing of plant—in fact, 
the major part was done by the Defense Plant Corporation, with loans 
from the RFC, and so forth. When the war was over, those machine 
tools, which had been obtained at such cost and pain, were declared 
excess, declared surplus and dissipated, sold by the War Assets 
Administration. 

Two years later, with the help of Congress, we got a bill through 
which permitted us to recapture a lot of those machine tools. At 
that time they had been picked over and what was left in surplus 
was what was not wanted. We have those remaining tools and are 
using them, but they represent what was left in the pile after it had 
been picked over. 

A waka is the case of the plant where we are making the light 
tank. The buildings are there, the land is there, but the cranes which 
were in the buildings would not lift the weights and we had to have 
new cranes. The floors had to be reinforced, and we had to procure 
machine tools to put in them. That is a heavy investment; it comes 
to around $55 million, as I remember it. 

To give you some of the background of this, in World War II there 
was an expediting production fund or an expediting production appro- 
priation. Thatisthe origin ofthename. We regret that, in entering 
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this fiscal year, we dug up that old name rather than giving it the 
more descriptive title of an appropriation to be called provision of 
production facilities, because this name, the old one, gave the idea 
that this money was used for the payment of overtime, and for the 
payment of high-powered gentlemen rushing about the country, 
running up hotel bills, and shouting at people. It is far from that. 

We had in the previous supplementals $700 million, all of which 
has been allocated to specific jobs. We have carried over into this 
supplemental $400 million, which represents what we must have for 
the production that is already financed or being financed. 

This is a little bit like the chicken and the egg—who comes first? 
You cannot get production without the axpedeang production funds. 
You cannot get your manufacturer into business if he has got to change 
his plant over and buy stuff. 

It falls most heavily on the heavy goods, the purely military type 
of item. In the communications field, for example, the average manu- 
facturer will make a change-over of his plant, buy a few tools, and 
ask for very little. 

As a consequence of the $700 million which we have allocated so 
far, the Signal Corps has required only $35 million. Ordnance, on 
the other hand, which makes heavy gear, materials of a peculiarly 
military nature, has had $635 million allocated for various jobs. 

The Chemical Corps is the only other one which has used any 
money. It has had $29.5 million. 

If you break it down in another way, although we have already 
used a total of about $268 million going into Government-owned 
plants, and about $431 million into privately owned plants, we are 
not building with that money any factories. This particular appro- 
priation, as I say, has been trimmed exactly to go with the produc- 
tion already scheduled and being carried on by the third supple- 
mental. There is some $20 million which applies to facilities for 
artillery ammunition; $17 million for small-arms ammunition. 

For guided missiles there is about $30 million; for artillery 
weapons $4.8 million. 

Fifteen million dollars is provided to set up for manufacture of 
the M-1 rifle which has not been produced since World War II. 

Tanks and combat vehicles are the items that represent the big 
money. Those are expensive. The tank is getting to be on a par 
with what the airplane was in World War II. In the meanwhile, the 
airplane has advanced in cost far beyond that. 

Mr. Manon, It has gone up into the stratosphere. 

General Reever. Yes, sir. 


PURPOSE OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Suerparp. Insofar as this fund is concerned, this is for the 
purpose of tooling up mechanical devices in the X corporation, or 
company, Which may be chosen to produce in a certain field, is that 
right ? 

General Reever. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It is not to be used at any time for experimental 
purposes—hypothetically, for instance, for tanks? 

General Reever. No, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Nothing of that kind? 

General Reever. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is purely for tooling up the mechanical devices # 

General Reeper. Yes. e break our production costs in this way. 
First of all, you have got to have a factory. We do not want to build 
any factories with this money. We think there are enough plants in 
existence. But the machine tools, the big presses, dies, rolling mills 
even, have to be there and if we must, we will buy what is necessary. 

Mr. SHeprparp. While you are operating under this situation, I 
would like to have this clarified, so far as the end results are concerned, 
which may come in 18 months to 2 years. Of course, you do not know 
as yet. Let us say that X corporation is provided a specific amount 
of money from this fund for machine tools, for jigs, and so forth. 
What becomes of the inventory of the material that is placed in X 
corporation’s plant, under this appropriation ? 


PURCHASE INVENTORY 


General Reever. What becomes of the inventory ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Of the inventory of the devices that are purchased 
with this money. 

General Rueper. We hold title to them. 

Mr. Suerparp. I know you hold title to them. 

General Reever. We own them. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And you maintain an inventory along with the title, 
do you? 

General Reeper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then at all times in the future, when this committee 
calls upon you for how much of the machine tools you have available 
that came out of this program, you will be in a position here at the 
Washington level to give us that information so far as inventory is 
concerned ? 

General Reever. We should be able to produce. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are using the word “should.” I know you 
should be able to. The question is, Are you set up to be? 

General Reeprr. I hate to answer that unequivocally without more 
knowledge, but we will be; since you have raised the point, we will be. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think I can see where there would be a great saving 
if we were a little more closer to inventories of that character than 
we have been in the past. 

General Reever. It will be the contracting officer’s representative, 
who keeps track of this. 

Mr. Surpparp. I know, but you are here representing those people 
at the moment, are you not? 

General Reever. That is right. I am the responsible character. 

Mr. Suerparp. I would like to have that answer very definitely 
placed in the record, so that when the time comes when the committee 
is inquiring into future requirements, there will be at the Washington 
level a place where that information can be ascertained. Now, I know 
you are going to have shrinkage in this particular type of mechanical 
devices, obviously. But if a running inventory is Ae li 

General Reever. We should not lose many of these. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, you are entitled to write off about 7.5 or 
10 percent in an operation of that character. 
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General Reever. Ten-year life; we agree. I can describe some of 
these plants in detail, if you like. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taner. This is nothing except a breakdown of projects. 

General Reever. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Tazer. There is no breakdown of the concerns that are being 
furnished with this. 

General Rreper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There is# Once in a while you do state one. 
Rotcr ag Reever. That is right. Where they are firm we have put 
them in. 


ALABAMA ORDNANCE WORKS 


Mr. Tasrr. What is the Alabama Ordnance Works? 

General Reever. That is Government-oyned. 

General Curistmas. A Government-owned plant, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Owned and operated, or what? 

General Curistmas. Government-owned contractor-operated, sir. 

Roi Tae. That is $7,500,000. That is a facility that they had 
already ? 

Seed Reever. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It cost approximately $109,000,000, and has been main- 
tained ay minimum cost. Why would you need a lot of machine tools 
for that 

General Rexprr. This is mostly to put it back in shape. We 
kept it with the absolute minimum maintenance to hold it together, 
because we had no idea when it would be used. Therefore, the cheapest 
thing was to make the maintenance absolutely minimum and bring it 
hack at one time. I believe that does save money. 


PICATINNY ARSENAL 


Mr. Taser. For Picatinny Arsenal you have put in $3,250,000. 
That set-up has been operated right along, has it not ? 

General Reever. That is right, sir. That is an old one, but their 
power system is to small for the work they are trying to do now. 

Mr. Taser. Could they not buy the power? 

General Curistmas. They generate their own steam, but I am quite 
sure they buy the electric power. 

Mr. Taser. The steam is not a major item, is it? That would not 
run into anything like $3 million? 

General Curisrmas. It is used in the manufacturing processes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Even so, a little steam goes a long way. 

General Reever. Well, there is moretoit. Theexplosive production 
unit is to be rounded out and expanded. 

Mr. Tazer. It says you are going to have power-generating capacity. 

General Reever. I think that General Christmas is probably wrong. 
Where you are using large quantities of steam for other purposes it 
pays you simultaneously to generate electricity. One of the cheapest 
plants you can use is one where you are using very high-pressure 
steam, and then you use your waste steam or low-pressure steam after 
it has passed through the turbine. 
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STEEL CARTRIDGE CASE FACILITY AT BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Mr. Taser. You have $1,500,000 for a facility in Burlington for the 
steel cartridge case program. | 

General REEDER. That is right; Burlington, N. J. 

Mr. Taser. What is that? 

General Reever. That is an extension of a process that started in the 
Second World War, or just before, of trying to replace brass and 
copper in the cartridge. They started with just punching out cups 
and a weld of steel and copper. Now they are pushing on to where 
they want to make cases larger and larger and minimize the use of 
copper. 

Mr. Manon. This is a highly important thing and it has been a 
rather successful departure from the traditional procedure? 

General Reever. Yes, sir; so much so that we are willing to build 
a plant to do it. This is the starter for such a Government-owned 
facility. 

Geter Curistmas. This was an aluminum plant during World 
War II, this one at Burlington, N. J., but they do not want it for 
aluminum any more because of the cost of power, which is too high, 
and, therefore, the Munitions Board and the NSRB were not very 
much interested as a potential for the production of aluminum because 
the cost was too high. We are using one building up there for a 
storehouse for Frankford Arsenal in North Philadelphia, and some 
more of these buildings will be used for making steel cartridge cases. 

Mr. Taper. I do not know where the next one is or what it is. It is 
$1,500,000. That is “Miscellaneous” ? 

General Reeper. That is scattered all through; that is right. 


REPAIR AND REHABILITATION 


Mr. Taper. Then you have another one of $620,000 below that. 
For what is that? 

General Curisrmas. That is the repair of the presses for the 
cartridge-case lines in the various Government plants, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Are there a lot of those cartridge cases ? 

General Reeper. Yes, sir; we have the equipment, but it is what 
came down from World War II, and needs fixing up before it goes 
back in operation. This will apply only to the artillery ammunition. 

Mr. Taper. Then you have another item down there for $277,000. 

General Reever. That is right. 


AMMUNITION 


Mr. Taser. For ammunition you have an item for $4,353,000. For 
what is that? 

General Reever. There are two types. You are familiar with the 
VT fuze, the proximity fuze which goes off as it approaches or senses 
the distance? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Reever. There are two types of that. One is the rotating, 
for which the Navy does all the procurement and all the work. The 
nonrotating, which, of course, goes on a bomb, has not been per- 
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fected; we are improving it very considerably and going to manu- 
facture it. 

This is to put the Wurlitzer Co. into the business. Who is the other? 

General Curistmas. There are several component makers. Inside 
of the VT fuze there are a lot of very small radio tubes which you do 
not use in an ordinary commercial or household radio set. Those 
currently have no use in private industry. Therefore, some of this 
money is for the setting up of tools at places like Raytheon and 
others, to make those very small tubes. 

There is also a battery inside this. It is a complete little radio set 
in a thing about as big as your fist, that makes up part of the fuze. 

There is no building involved in this. You are not building any new 
factory, sir. 

General Reever. Wurlitzer is one of the factories, as I remember, 
right off. 


SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION 


Mr. Taser. You have $17 million for small arms ammunition. 

General Reeper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That is at three or four different places? 

General Reeper. That is right. They will go into three arsenals 
that we own and know of. Then, depending upon where the contract 
is placed, we will have to help out. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean that there are not any facilities for build- 
ing those things left? 

General Rreeper. We have manufactured no small arms ammuni- 
tion since the war. 

Mr. Taser. I know, but you had the machinery to do it. 

General Curistmas. Let me explain, sir. The Lake City Arsenol, 
for instance, has a plant which cost about $60 million during the war 
and employed 25,000 people. After the war they were put in standby 
with a small number of watchmen and so on. In order to keep down 
the repair cost, all kinds of wooden shanties and board walks and 
things that are easily deteriorated and so on were taken down, and 
the plant was put into a standby condition. 

Now the plant is being opened up. In doing that it requires that 
you go in there and replace the machinery and replace some of these 
buildings. For example, when they load a very dangerous primer 
around the small arms ammunition they have little sheds that look 
like chicken coops so that if it explodes you only lose one man. A lot 
of those facilities have to be recreated. 

These are Government-owned plants. So is the one at the Twin 
Cities and at St. Louis. 

<= Taper. Why were they cleaned out so that they could not be 
used ¢ 

General Curistmas. We did not have the money, sir, and I do not 
think you would have wanted us to keep them in such a state of stand- 


by that you could merely turn the key and go in in the afternoon and 
start making them. ; 

Mr. Taser. No; but $17 million is quite a lot of money. 

General Curistmas. I realize that, sir. 

For example, these plants at Twin Cities Arsenal and so on make 
the cartridge case for the rifle bullet, but the bullet itself, if it is an 


armor-piercing bullet, has a core which has to come from a core 
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plant. We do not have such a core plant now. That is the hardened 
steel that goes in the middle, to go through the armor plate. 

In using machine-gun ammunition, particularly in aircraft, in- 
stead of a web belt you use a complicated stamping of clips that fall 
apart as the thing goes through. 


| E It must also be borne in mind, sir, that it is the obligation of the 
| e Army to furnish all of the ammunition of that caliber .30, caliber .50, 
y and some of the 20 millimeter, to the Marine Corps, Navy, and all the 
a Air Force needs and all the Ground Force needs. The Army is the 
& only source of this ammunition, 
i GUIDED MISSILES 
4 
) x Mr. Taper. You have $30 million for guided missiles. What will 
>. you do with that? 
i General Curistmas. The Secretary of Defense has a consultant that 


has been examining our guided missiles program, and one of the first 
of the various missiles it was decided to telescope the development 
i of, with production, based on the examination, was the one called the 
F NIKE type. That is a guided missile. 

: 4 This is the money necessary to get into the making of that very 
: complex article. 

General Reeper. I think you will find $15 million of this is to tool 
up Western Electric for production of the missile, and $15 million is 
for an undetermined firm to manufacture the propellant. 

General Curistmas. This was the missile they put at the head of the 
list, of the highest priority, as the one closest to being ready, and which 
we should get ready on. It is an antitaircraft guided missile, one you 
shoot from the ground at an enemy bomber. 
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ARTILLERY WEAPONS 


Mr. Taper. You have an item for artillery weapons of $4,800,000. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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SMALL ARMS WEAPONS 


Mesa 


Mr. Taser. Now you have another item next for small arms. 
General Curistmas. On that item I would like to call it to your 
attention, sir; the fact that both of those weapons are for the use of 
Navy fliers and the Air Force, and are not used by the Army itself. 
The caliber .50 ACM-=3 is a type of aircraft machine gun used on air- 
craft which shoots at a very high rate. It is not the type of machine 
gun which is shot by a tank man or the infantry man. The 20-milli- 
f meter gun was used by the fliers, and not anybody on the ground. 
Mr. Taser. Is not this No. 5 the same as No. 2? 
I General Reever. No, sir. This is the small arms weapons, and the 
q other was the small arms ammunition. 
I would like to record here, also, that I was thinking of 1952 when 
I said this morning that the $15 million was for tooling up for the 
M-1. That will be in the 1952 estimate. 
82181—51——15 
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TANKS AND COMBAT VEHICLES 


Mr. Taser. You have an item here for tanks and combat vehicles, 
$292 million. 

General Curistmas. That is the total of the items given in detail 
below, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You have $110 million for the first item, of which $27,- 
500,000 is for the Ford Motor Co. and $40,500,000 for the Fisher Body 
Division of General Motors. Are these people not able to supply the 
machine tools necessary ¢ 

General Curistmas. May I take time to explain that one, sir? 

Mr. Taser. Surely. 

General Curistmas. Outside of Flint, Mich., there is a tank arsenal 
built with Government money during World War II which made a 
large number of Sherman tanks. After the war, because we could 
not keep everything that was put up for sale and was bought by the 
General Motors Corp. under a national-security clause. That means 
that when we want it we can have it back again. 

That is where these Fisher tanks will be made. However, General 
Motors converted that building and the tools are gone. Rather, they 
were sold into War Assets, and some went in our storage, but the great 
bulk of them were sold. 

That is the central parts depot for the Buick Division of General 
Motors at present. They will move that out and make tanks. 

This money is not for creating a new building, sir. It is for buying 
the tools and making the tanks. It is for lathes, boring mills, drill 
presses, and grinding machines. 

Mr. Taser. Will it be ours after we get it? 

General CuristmAs. It will all be our property, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMORED INFANTRY VEHICLES 


Mr. Taser. Then you have $57 million for an armored infantry 
vehicle, full-tracked. 

General Reeper. That money is split between International Har- 
vester and the Food Machinery Corp. They both have orders. 

Mr. Taser. They do not have the facilities with which to operate ? 

General Curistmas. They have the buildings, sir, but inside those 
buildings they have their own type of machinery to make their own 
tvpe of products. In the case of the International Harvester, the 
principal business they do is making tractors and trucks. In the case 
of the Food Machinery Corp., they make a number of diverse things, 
and we would not be able to start with the machinery used in the 
food-packing industries and so on. If they moved entirely out of 
their present plant we could not go in there and take the present 
machinery and produce what we want. We would have to produce 
what they used to make. , 

General Reever. Their equipment is generally lighter than is re- 
quired for this work. 

General Curistmas. It does not mean, of course, that their heating 
plant, their cafeteria, their office space, and a small amount of their 
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tools in the toolroom and so on could not be used; but a great bulk 
of the tools you could not apply, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Did you use this before? 

General Curisrmas. The Food Machinery Corp. in the last war did 
not make this particular vehicle, but it made one called the “water 


buffalo,” that the marines used a good deal, which was named the 
land vehicle, tracked. 



































DISPOSAL OF WORLD WAR II MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Taser. What became of the machinery that they used for that 
purpose ¢ 

General Curistmas. In general I cannot say specifically. After the 
last war the contractors were generally given the first choice of buying 
such of the machine tools as they wanted, at a formula set down, as I 
recall it, called the Clayton formula. The object was to expand indus- 
try and avoid any depression. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Pardon me; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Curistmas. Some companies bought less and some com- 
panies bought more. The War Assets got the tools, and some of them 
were sold. Then later you gentlemen passed legislation whereby we 
were allowed to set up a reserve, and we accumulated in the case of the 
Army about 28,000 machine tools in the Army’s reserve. The Navy 
and Air Force have a similar reserve of about the same size. 

Mr. Manon. If we had kept these tools would we have thereby 
avoided the purchase of most of the tools which we are now having to 
purchase, or would those tools be out of date and would we still have 
the problem of purchasing new tools? 

General Curisrmas. It would be this way, sir: A lot of them, if you 
had kept them, you could have saved money on, but a lot of the tools 
would be of no good at all. In other words, if you go out to the Dodge 
plant in Chicago, where they made the engines for the B-29 during 
the last war, they had a lot of special tools made exactly for one pur- 
pose, the boring out of the radial cylinders on that engine. Now they 
are going to make jet engines, and that machine to drill out those 
radial cylinders is of no good to anybody. It is just a piece of iron. 

In many factories there are both general-purpose tools that they 
can use for a number of things, and especially in American industry 
there are very special purpose tools to do a thing real quickly. Of 
course, that is the way they make money. If you try to ie pa the cost 
of drilling an engine or something you have to have a special machine 
tool that will drill all this stuff right through in an hour instead of 
taking a couple of days to drill it with the ordinary tools. In the long 
run that is the way we did things in wartime. 

Your answer would be that roughly, I would say, half the tools, 
50 to 60 percent of the tools we had bought the last time we could 
have used again if we had kept them. The other 40 percent you could 
not have made any use of. 

General Reever. I think it showed up very nicely when they had 
that farm machinery exhibit or exposition over in Paris. The Soviets 
wanted to show. They were the only ones who had a full building, 
and, of course, they had a lot of pictures of Stalin and so on, but they 
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showed what they had. Their tractor was somewhere between 1920 
and 1930, a Caterpillar model. It was way behind the times. The 
tools which they used to make that would be largely out of date today. 

Mr. Suerparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Curisrmas, I would like to make this remark, sir: These 
figures, of course, look awfully large unless you have some yardstick 
with which to measure them. You may figure that we have just writ- 
ten of. these sort of out of hand. 

As corroboration of our work, one of the larger motor companies 
The machine tools to make that engine, not the rest of the car, such as 
recently put on the market a new car with an 8-cylinder V engine. 
the transmission or the wheels or the body and so on, I have been told 
reliably cost them just about $50 million. They have to earn that 
back by selling cars. It is an index to the cost of doing these things 
in a modern way with machine tools, sir. 

General Reeper. We do not want to earn this money back, because 
the only way that this pays off, really, aside from preparedness, is to 
have a war. Then the large-scale manufacturer reduces the cost per 
unit very greatly. Aside from preparedness, that is the only way you 
can make money. 

Mr. Manon. This is a part of Marshall’s program which, of course, 
was the program of all of us, really, to try to lay a fairly broad base 
so that we will not have to stockpile a lot of material but we will be 
ready to go in case of emergency. 

Gummeak Curistmas. That is right, sir. 

General Reever. To use a combination of end items and production 
base to get the most for the minimum money. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


AMPHIBIOUS CARGO CARRIER 


Mr. Taser. You have a carrier, cargo, amphibious, 114-ton, shown 
here at $25 million. 

General Curistmas. That is the new vehicle, sir. That is the am- 
phibious vehicle used in amphibious landings. It has a propeller and 
can run on land on tracks and carries a group of men inside the body 
where they are protected. It is a new development. It is an improve- 
ment over something which was used during the war called the 
“weasel.” Perhaps you have heard or seen the similar vehicle made 
toward the end of the last war by Studebaker. 

General Reever. The “weasel” was too small. It only carried 1,200 
pounds. I used them very successfully in India, working through 
the rice paddies on telephone lines. I was probably the most enthus- 
iastic proponent for them, and they were wonderful for our work. 
They cut down the damage and claims. The low-ground pressure made 
it possible to work in the flooded rice paddies, and the rice would 
come back up after you came out. You did not get such bad damage 
suits that way. Also, you could get in and get out. With the amphib- 
ious jeep you could not get through the rice paddy to save your life. 

There were a couple of troubles with it. First, it only had a 1,200- 


pound pay load, which is not very much when you are trying to 
move men and material in to work. Then, also, it had a low freeboard 
so that in rough water the thing was swamped. 
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This is a ton and a half amphibious vehicle and will carry 3,000 
pounds as opposed to the 1,200, and it corrects the faults of the other, 
while preserving the good features. 

Mr. Taser. at do these things cost to build ? 

General Reever. I am sorry; I do not have that. That is the am- 
phibious carrier ? 
Mr. Taser. This amphibious carrier. 
General Reever. That number does not come to my mind, sir. 
Mr. Tanrr. Never mind. 


é General Curisrmas. I will furnish that, sir. 
. 4 Mr. Taper. All right. 
| : General Curistmas. It will be a high price initially but will go down 


as we get into production. I do not have the figure here, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 
The present estimated unit cost of the above vehicle is $109,522, based on a 


) 4 letter order contract. This will probably be revised at the time a definitive 
% contract is finalized. 


TANK AND COMBAT VEHICLE PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. You have $100 million for the subcontract structure for 
) 4 the tank and combat vehicle program. That is an experimental 
‘ subject ? 
7 q yeneral Reever. No, sir. The subcontractors make different parts 
4 that go into it. For example, the Lycoming Spencer is making the 
engines. I just approved an increase in the amount of money they 
were to tool up the day before yesterday, I believe it was. They 
furnish the engines to the contractors, who buy them, of course. ‘Those 
would be Ford, Fisher, Detroit Arsenal, American Locomotive, and 
Chrysler. We have to back them up. 

Then when you get into things like the transmissions, there is an- 
other outfit doing the work. I have forgotten who makes those. 
General Curistmas. Allison is the primary maker, and Buick is 
+ the other. 


OTHER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Taper. For these “Other motor vehicles” you have the Timken 
Detroit Axle Co., at $15,600,000 and the Electric Autolite Co., at 
$5,600,000, 

General Curistmas. Timken Detroit Axle Co. is separate, so far as 
I know, corporately, from the Timken Bearing, although they have the 
same name. They may have been originally the same. The parent 
company is in Detroit, and they are the principal maker in the United 
States of what are called heavy axles. In other words, they are not 
the axles on a passenger car or a pick-up truck, but the axles on a 
heavy truck such as those the Army uses. 

In time of peace the production of heavy trucks in the United States 
percentagewise is very small compared to the total production, whereas 
the Army needs some very heavy trucks. The Army needs 5- or 10- 
or 15-ton vehicles which require this type of axle. This is to make 
more of that type of axle. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this not the situation in that particular instance: 
That the Timken people have been making large axles in the routine 
procedure of production ¢ 
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General Curisrmas. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But because of the excess demand they have created 
re occ Detroit Axle Co., which is a subsidiary of the Timken Co. 
itselt. 


General Curistmas. I cannot tell you whether they are a subsidiary 
or not, sir. 


a Suerparp. I think you will find they are. Go ahead, Mr. 
aber. * 

Mr. Taner. You already have had $700 million on this? 

General Reeper. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS, OTHER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Taser. What have you obligated ? 

Genera! Curistmas. $317 million to the last date we took a reading. 
It takes a while to get the data. 

Mr. Taser. Why would you need more money now, as long as you 
have only obligated less than half of what you had? 

General Reeper. Well, you have to have it for this reason: Let us 
take the last item here, the Electric Autolite Co. If you want to make 
a contract with them they will say: “Well, if we do this, before we go 
any further we have to have something. It looks as if it will take 
$5 million or $6 million in tools. We will take a run at that and see 
how much it is. Do you guarantee us that or not? Otherwise we do 
not want to talk to you.” You must be prepared to tell these people 
that you can meet their demands if they are genuine. You cannot 
mark up your money against two different jobs. You have to make 
good on it when the time comes. 

General Curisrmas. That date, sir, was the 15th of March, for the 
$317 million. That was actually legally obligated. 

Now, all the $700 million which came in the first and second supple- 
mentals had been submitted as projects. There are $55 million worth 
of projects which are still pending, because when they go in to the 
Under Secretary he very often and frequently sends them back and 
wants more information, to see why we are doing it, or to get the 
papers in order, and soon. There are $55 million pending out of this 
$700 million. $645 million worth have been approved by the Under 
Secretary for expenditure, and the Army Comptroller has sent the 
money down to the recipient service to go ahead. 

You have another delaying factor, sir, and that is when you get 
to the point of making contracts with the people sometimes their 
Jegal people and our legal people do not see eye to eye as to the 
terms, as to who pays for what and who takes the risk, and many 
other special clauses that occur. Sometimes that takes a couple 
of months to wrangle out. 

General Reeper. Some of this also has been quoted on letter orders. 
I think immediately of Ford and Fisher, which were letter orders 
covering both expediting production funds and ordnance funds. 

There is a firmly committed amount which is not yet a true obliga- 
tion, yet we have to have the money as we convert the contracts into 
definitive contracts. 

General Curistmas. We will not finance a letter order over 50 per- 
cent, but the head of the Service, having made a letter order, let us 
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say to Chrysler or somebody, for 50 percent of the activity, has to 
keep the rest of the money in escrow, so to speak, so that when a 
firm legal formal contract is made he has the money to match that. 
Otherwise the 50 percent he put in is of no value. hile that money 
he is holding aside is not a legal obligation, should you suddenly say, 
“Do not spend any more of that money,” it could be recovered; you 
then have an incomplete deal, but you obtain a certain amount of 
unfinished business that you could sell for scrap or what have you. 

Mr. Taper. Practically all of these buildings are owned by the con- 
tractor, with the exception of this River Rouge set-up, are they not? 

General Curistmas. We have no River Rouge project. 

General Reeper. Grand Blanc is the one you mean. 

Mr. Taser. That is the one you took back? 

General Curisrmas. That is right; under the national security 
clause. 

Mr. Taper. That is about the only one of this whole group you 
have. The rest of them go into buildings that belong to the contractor. 

General Curistmas. That is right, because the United States takes 
title to the tools. They are kept on inventory, and the inventories 
are audited by the Army Audit Agency periodically, to see that the 
tools are there and where they are located and things of that sort. 

Mr. Taner. Do you get any better price because you own the 
machinery ? 

General Curistmas. Well, of course, if we own the machinery they 
cannot charge us for the rental and use of the machines because they 
are our property, sir. 


WRITE-OFF OF MACHINERY 


Mr. Taner. Does the machinery write off after a certain number of 
years, or what happens? 

General Reever. About a 10-year life on most of it. 

General Curisrmas. Where the tools are ours, sir, there is no write- 
off involved. 

Let us take an example of where they are making the light tank 
in Cleveland. That is a Government-owned plant with the tools 
owned by the Government. In the price of the tank, since the money 
was furnished by appropriation, we do not put in the price of the 
building or its depreciation, or the insurance, because the Government 
is a self-insurer, or any interest or anything like that on any building 
or on the tools. What we pay them for is the labor they put into 
the tank and the overhead and the profit, and the materials invoices 
for steel and for rubber and brass that come in from other people. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are also paying for management, are you not? 

General CuristMas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. In other words, that is one of the basic reasons for 
operating in the field in which you operate. You are getting manage- 
ment to handle it. 

General Curistmas. That is right, sir. If the Army officers tried 
to run our factories they might not do so well. It is a specialized 
business to make these things. 
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Score or Exrepirinec Propuction Program 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. General, from recent statements by Mr. Wilson, 
the Director of Defense Mobilization, it appears that under the De- 
fense Production Act something less than $3 billion in accelerated 
amortization has been authorized to private plants; that the Govern- 
ment has undertaken something like $128 milfion in guaranteed loans; 
and that it is anticipated that be the end of this fiscal year something 
like $1.6 billion will be expended in direct loans in purchase agree- 
ments in the installation of Government-owned equipment, or in the 
fixing up of Government plants. Now, is this money that you have 
had ‘heretofore, plus what you are asking for now, a part of that; 
or is it entirely distinct from that? 

General Curisrmas. Yes, sir. It has nothing to do with any guar- 
anteed loans or any kind of loans. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. But it has to do with the installation af equip- 
ment and the fixing up of Government plants, apparently ? 

General Reever. I think ours would fall within the latter category. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Is it a part of the $1.6 billion authorized under 
the Defense Production Act of last September, or is it something 
entirely separate ? 

General Reever. I think, in making those reports, since we report 
to him what we are doing, he knows exactly what we are doing, and 
that is included in his statistics which he makes public—the funds 
that we are spending. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. You have $1,100,000,000 right here, although 
I am not sure when the period began. 

General Reever. We have only $700,000,000 of it. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. You will have had $1,100,000,000 in this fiscal 
year. 

‘ General Reever. That is right. 

Mr. Wice.eswortH. That would be a large percentage of the $1,- 
600,000,000 he referred to, unless his period started with September 
instead of July. 

What I am trying to get at is whether or not this is a part of an over- 
all program for expediting production which is coordinated through 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

General Reeprer. Yes; and they have to do with certain things that 
are none of our business. Bearings are of interest to everyone, not 
to any one department or to any one service such as Ordnance. There- 
fore, we are specifically excluded from playing with things of that 
type. We do not get into any basic materials. It is not our busi- 
ness to increase the over-all steel production or the aluminum pro- 
duction or any other thing. We will have in the 1952 budget a plant 
to produce a purely military raw material. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. What I would like to be certain of is that the 
money and other aids that are being extended to private industry for 
the expansion of production is being coordinated for all the agen- 
cies of government. 

General Reever. I think we can say that it is. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. I would like to know what the total expended 
to date for that purpose is, if the figures which I have referred to as 
given to Mr. Wilson do not cover the program of all the agencies in- 
volved. 
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General Reever. Well, obviously, we cannot answer for his statis- 
tics, but we do report to him our expenditures. 


AUTHORITY FOR EXPEDITING PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. WiceteswortH. What is the authorization for this expendi- 
ture by the Army? 

General Reever. To Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What is the authorization that the Army acts 
under in requesting the appropriations for expediting production. 

General Reever. I believe that is under the National Defense Act 
or the Army Organization Act. 

General Curisrmas. Actually the language was included by the 
Congress in the appropriation act. In peacetime we do not have this 
kind of authorization. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. I know, but there must be some legislative 
authorization for this. When you revise your remarks, I wish that 
you would indicate what you rely upon, and also to what extent, if 
any, the $700,000,000 that you already have and the $400,000,000 w hich 
you are requesting is authorized by the Defense Production Act of 
September 8, 1950. 

(The infor mation is as follows:) 


The basic authorization for taking the necessary action to expedite production 
for national-defense purposes is contained in the following provisions of law: 

(@) Section 101 (c) of the Army Organization Act of 1950 (Public Law 581, 
S8ist Cong.) provides as follows: 

“Except as otherwise prescribed by law, the Secretary of the Army or, as he 
may prescribe, the Under Secretary of the Army or either Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, shall, in addition to other duties, be charged with supervision 
of the procurement activities of the Army Establishment, of plans for the mobi- 
lization of materials and industrial organizations essential to wartime needs 
of the Army, and of other business pertaining thereto.” 

(b) Section 123 of the act of June 3, 1916 (50 U. S. C. 78), provides as follows: 

“The Secretary of War is authorized to prepare or cause to be prepared, to 
purchase or otherwise procure, such gauges, dies, jigs, tools, fixtures, and other 
special aids and appliances, including specifications and detailed drawings, as 
may be necessary for the immediate manufacture, by the Government and by 
private manufacturers, of arms, ammunition, and special equipment necessary 
to arm and equip the land forces likely to be required by the United States 
in time of war: Provided, That in the expenditure of any sums appropriated to 
earry out the purposes of this section the laws prescribing competition in the 
procurement of suppiies by purchase shall not govern, whenever in the opinion of 
the Secretary of War such action will be for the best interest of the public 
service.” 

(c) Title 2 of the First War Powers Act of 1941, as amended by Public Law 
921 of the Eighty-first Congress, authorizes the making of contracts without 
regard to any provisions of law relating to the making, performance, amendment, 
or modification of contracts. 

(d) That portion of the expediting production appropriation which relates 
to the construction of necessary plants and facilities is authorized by section 1 
of the act of July 2, 1940 (Public Law 703, 76th Cong. ; 50 U. S. ©. Appendix 1171). 


Use or Existine Facmirtres To Avo Unnecessary Expenpirure 


Mr. Sueprarp. In the amount presented here, comprising the total 
request for appropriations for expediting production, it has been re- 
flected in many of your comments or justifications that this is not 
alone for all Government-owned plant operations but is also for com- 
mercial operations, meaning, of course, some will go into the com- 
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mercial field where the Government would go into production con- 
tracts, and where the contractor, whoever he might be, did not have 
within himself the facilities to produce in accordance with the con- 
tract requirements. 


SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION 


I notice in your small-arms ammunition requirement for $17,000,000, 
in the last line, you use this language: 


And undetermined commercial facilities. 


General Curisrmas. There are three firms in this country making 
sporting ammunition, and who have the general technical knowledge 
to make the ammunition. They did that during the last war. Since 
we have not bought any small-arms ammunition from them since 1945, 
they have not been doing that kind of work. They have been making 
shotgun ammunition and things of that sort. Some of the firms are 
not mentioned. There are Remington and Federal Cartridge. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Am I to infer from your statement that this par- 
ticular type of operation will not only include the manufacture of 
components but also the assembling, such as loading ? 

General Curisrmas. The Government always takes care of the 
loading on account of the high liability involved. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you mean that the Government has always taken 
care of the loading of all ammunition? 

General Curisrmas. All our ammunition is loaded at Government 
plants. We buy the shell cases, the TNT, or make it; we buy the 
shell itself, and the fuze like this DT fuze, and the boxes will come 
from another contractor, and they will all be sent to a loading plant. 
There is one in Indiana and there are two in Kansas. There the am- 
munition is loaded at a Government plant, where it is our liability. 
The plant is operated by a contractor who operates under Government 
say va under a cost-plus-fixed-fee term. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Take, for example, our 20-millimeter operation. 

General Curisrmas. It is too bad that you picked one that I do 
not know about. 

Mr. Suepparp. I know in many instances in that particular type of 
operation the empty shells were supplied and all the components 
that went into it were supplied to a contractor, and his job was to 
assemble it, and he did. 

General Curistmas. For the Army or the Navy? 

Mr. Suepparp. I think that he did some for the Navy and the Army 
as well. 

General Reever. I wonder if he was not operating a Government 
plant. 

Mr. Sueprarp. No; a privately built plant. It was in existence 
in the firearms operations prior to the war requirements, and he 
stepped into the picture originally at the request of the then Admiral 
Blandy of the Navy, and he went into manufacturure and later 
handled some Army functions of the same character. The reason I 
know this is that I have been in the plant. The plant would receive 
the cartridges and small-box allotments, carloads of them, of course, 
that were evidently fabricated somewhere in New Jersey. All the 
components were shipped to this contractor and he carried a staff of 
personnel of around 1,300 people there to load these shells at that 
place. They were shipped out wherever designated. 
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The point that I want to bring out here is this: Wherever you have 
existing facilities—and I am going to use this one particularly, that 
are available and there is no apparent occasion for the expenditure of 
a quarter to put that place in operation—it is there, the mechanical 
devices are there in the loading factor—what would be your idea re- 
garding a situation of that sort? How would that be handled? 
Would we continue to go out into the field and subsidize, as it were, 
by advancing funds to start a new plant operating? 

Remember, I am not talking about a Government plant; I am talk- 
ing about a commercial function. Would we use an existing plant 
of that kind which is there and ready to go? 

General Curistmas. Generally speaking, because the funds are 
usually inadequate for our plans or ambitions, if we can get something 
for nothing like that and know about it, and the man is of good reputa- 
tion and performed well in the last war, he would be welcomed with 
open arms. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECAPTURE OF BUILDINGS SOLD TO PRIVATE FIRMS 


Mr. Rirey. When you recapture one of these buildings that has been 
sold to private industry, upon what basis do you pay the owners of 
these buildings ? 

General Curistmas. The one that we spoke about in Flint, Mich., 
was then sold to the General Motors Corp., with a national-security 
clause, a recapture clause, and that is a case in point. 

Mr. Ritey. When you use your recapture clause how do you pay 
the private owner? Do you pay him rent or purchase the building? 

General Reever. That is a part of the clause. He got it at a price 
in which it was caveat emptor. 

Mr. Rizey. You could use it at any time you wanted to? 

General Reever. We have to give 120 days’ notice—something of 
that sort. 

General Curistmas. In most cases it is 120 days. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not pay him any rent, and you do not reimburse 
him in any way; is that correct ? 

General Curistmas. The clauses are not all exactly uniform. While 
there was a uniform clause drawn up between the then War Assets 
and the Munitions Board, there was trading between the Government 
attorneys and the private attorneys, so every clause is not identical. 

For example, you wreck a plant, and he would be put to an enormous 
expense to make anything out of it. In some cases like that there 
was a provision for restoration. Suppose that we took the plant and 
made it into a swimming pool or a steel mill, and he had been using 
it as a spare-parts place, he would be put to enormous expense to 
restore it. It varies with the clause, and I am not able to tell you 
the specific language. 

General Reever. I think generally he moves out at his expense. 

Mr. Ritey. You move out his machines and when you return the 
—s to the owner you put it back in the same condition that it 
was before you used it, but you do not pay him anything for the 
use of it. 

General Reever. That is my understanding. 
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BASIS OF PAY TO MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Ruzx. Upon what basis do you pay these manufacturers when 
they use your machine tools and your building? 

eneral Reever. A contractor? 

Mr. Rizzy. Yes, 

General Curistmas. Let us take Cadillac in Cleveland. The plant 
is ours and the tools are ours. Everything in Cleveland belongs to 
Uncle Sam. Here is the way he is paid: He is paid for the wages of 
his people; he is paid for the steel that he buys from the steel com- 
pany, the plate and castings and the rubber tracks that come from 
Firestone—— 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

eneral Curisrmas. To go back to Cadillac, they get paid for the 
pay of the workers, the invoices on the material, the overhead, and 
that is established and checked by the Government auditors, and there 
is a profit on top of that. The building is ours and the Government 
is a self-insurer. The tools are ours and we are a self-insurer. There 
is no depreciation on the building or the machinery. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PROFITS 


Mr. Ritey. Do you know what rate of profit is allowed them? 

General Curistmas. It is a negotiated matter. It would be in the 
neighborhood of 10 to 12 percent. Here is the way they establish that: 

You order a thousand tanks from Cadillac, and they are made on a 
cost redetermination type contract, Form 2-B. They will make, say, 
400 tanks. They Army auditors will go in there and audit the books 
of expense, the payroll, the wind -iews y the money that is spent for 
everything. Then the company will come up and say that 400 tanks 
cost so much, let us say $140,000. At that point the negotiations be- 
gin between the Government, the contracting officer, and the corpora- 
tion to arrive at a fixed price, which will apply to the 400 that he has 
already made and the 600 that he is going to make in the future. 
That is an absolutely fixed price for the duration of the contract. 

Mr. Ruey. Is it possible that those first 400 tanks would cost more 
than the 600 that will be manufactured subsequently after they have 
gotten the production line running? The profit would be higher on 
the 600 subsequently made than it would be on the first 400? 

General Curisrmas. Yes, but in the negotiations in the first case 
there is an agreed-upon point where the cost will be determined, and 
it is the same across the board. It is the same for the early ones as 
the future ones. 

To give you a case in point, the Patton tanks have an engine made. 
They have made only a Sows in the last 3 or 4 years. We have ordered 
a thousand. The estimated price in the contract is $23,000 apiece. 
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At the point where they make 40 percent of the engines, or 400 engines, 
an order came in to survey, and a fixed price was negotiated for all 
the engines, the 400 made and the 600 that we were to get. That price 
was $11,000. 

Mr. Ruiter. I am just wondering if the Government has any pro- 
tection from an excessive profit being made by these people who are 
using Government machines. They are protected against loss by 
having all their wages and overhead and so forth taken care of. 

General Curistmas. They try to get a bigger profit and we try to 
beat it down. Sometimes there is a 2- or 3-month discussion going 
back and forth before we agree upon a profit level, but generally 
speaking they run in the pattern of 9, 10, 11, or 12 percent. 

General Reever. We are for the 9 and they are for the 12. 

Mr. Ruiter. I just wondered if we had any protection from those 
excessive profits. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is confined to the good judgment of the officers 
who go in there to survey and their bargaining ability. 

General Curistmas. The larger firms that do business with all three 
of us—regarding them, we have a body of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
lawyers and procurement people that meet about once a week and try 
to hold the line so that they cannot get a better bargain out of the 
Air Force than they do out of us and vice versa. 

Mr. Rizey. I am glad to hear that. 

General Reever. There are problems that come up. 

Take the case of firms which have underwritten pension agree- 
ments. What are you going to allow them on their pension busi- 
ness¢ That is a cost to them. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that not a part of their overhead ? 

General Reever. We have had some arguments. 

General Curisrmas. Some of our people do not think so. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is not all this open to renegotiation ? 

General Curistmas. Yes. 


RENEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. All these contracts are subject to renegotiation. 

General Curistmas. I was just explaining price redetermination. 
After the fiscal year or the calendar year, whichever the contractor 
chooses, all the business is renegotiated by the Renegotiation Board. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have explained to Mr. Riley the original protec- 
tion of givernmental interests, but there is still another that you have 
not mentioned, to wit, when it is all done and over with renegotiation 
comes in, and if there is any undue profit resulting from whatever may 
have been the cause, you have renegotiation as a last resort to re- 
capture the excess over normal profits. There is protection for the 
taxpayer’s money. 

Mr. Manon. We thank you gentlemen very much for the infor- 
mation that you have given the committee. 
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Presently Revised Difference 
pape (third supple- 
available estimate mental) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate--..............-..-.--------- $6, 089, 048, 000 | $6, 987, 636, 000 $898, 588, 000 
Transferred from: 
Transferred from ‘Emergency fund, Department of 
Defense”’: 
aeeirtal mobilinetion.. . .........2-cucnnnsceccncnns +9, 811, 653 Se 
Research and development. _.............--..-.-.- +20, 075, 000 + eae Oe fs... 
Transferred to: 
“‘Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’.................-- —915, 400 me 
SOPUT CREBOTINE, PHOT sn nina sc ctcn ano tens —122, 015 UY ee ee ee 
I owt neeceensncpcccecsas 6, 117, 897, 238 | 7, 016, 485, 238 898, 588, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed__...........-.-- 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 0 
etl SI NUR a oxi tischidtnde ch ede senccmmavenscies 6, 125, 897, 238 | 7,024, 485, 238 898, 588, 000 
Summary of direct obligations by projects 
Fiscal year 1951 
Project : ; 
num- -urpose of project oe 
ber Presently Revised (thitaen, a 
available estimate mental) 
100 | Procurement and production__............._.- $4, 271, 170, 216 | $5, 129, 758, 216 $898, 588, 000 
120 Procurement of ammunition. _____- 1, 892, 282. 508 | 2, 279, 282, 508 387, 000, 000 
131 Procurement of artillery................_-- 390, 112, 619 398, 112, 619 8, 000, 000 
133 Procurement of tank and combat vehicles 1, 858, 459, 296 2, 318, 307, 296 459, 848, 000 
135 Procurement of Army aircraft 90, 315, 793 134, 055, 793 43, 740, 000 
NN id ici neescmcneclnnel 1, 886, 727,022 | 1, 886, 727, 022 ce 
Total direct obligations...............-. 6, 117,897, 238 | 7,016,485, 238 | 898, 588, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by object 





| ; Fiscal year 1951 





Object class | . 
pened Revised | (t Kis pomeecl 
| available | estimate | mental) 


| 


Total number of permanent positions__.............-......-.- 170, 178 | 











Average number of all employees 146, 092. 
Deduct average number paid from project order funds. ._..__-| 74, 078 | 





Average number of employees paid from 01 personal 
services | 72, O14 


Total personal services obligations ____- | “$485, “014, 489 $485, 014, "489 | 
Deduct amount financed from beens orders s charged to 0 object | 
classes 08 and 09_ __- oe t 257, 714, 849 | 257,714,849 | 


aol, 
0 
0 


Net 01 personal services-_- ee ae re eae = , 6 227, 299, 640 
02 Travel... are wine 3, 505, 416 | 3, 505, 416 
03 «Tre insportation of things . ; } , 803,330 | 10, 803, 330 0 
05 Rents and utility services... .--.- RE SLE ie I! 1, 333, 136 | 1, 333, 136 | 0 
06 Printing and reproduction... .............------ | 75, 000 | 75, 000 | 0 
07 Other contractual services - . 196, 110,982 | 196, eae 0 
08 Supplies and materials--_._- 387, 000, 000 
09 Equipment 3, 215 , ” 088, 150 | 511, 588, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. -.---- | 1, 233, 235 | | 


UI OE TREO isos on oneness cn accased. 6, 117, 897, 238 7,016, 485, 238 | 898, 588, 000 





Mr. Manon. General Ford, we have been advised by the justifica- 
tion sheets and otherwise that you are requesting additional funds 
in the sum of $898,588,000. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The Ordnance Department is rather an expensive but 
indispensable part of our Department of the Army. Now, we would 
be pleased to have a general statement from you with respect to your 
requirements. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Forp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, dur- 
ing the current fiscal year the Congress has appropriated some $6,100,- 
000,000 under the appropriation “Ordnance service and supplies, 
Army.” We have placed work orders with our field establishments 
and have other commitments totaling $6,280,000,000, including funds 
made available to Army Areas and Overseas Commands. Our obli- 
gations, including commitments under firm letter order contracts, total 
some $5,665,000,000. The unobligated portion of our appropriation 
is required for current expense operations for the balance of this fiscal 
year, and for production orders issued to the field which have not been 
converted to firm contracts. We have taken all possible action within 
Army Ordnance to fund additional requirements from any savings 
and program deletions; however, in order to procure urgently needed 
new items of ammunition and equipment required for the active Army, 
to finance orders already placed for procurement of new items of Ord- 
nance, and to finance price increases on orders previously placed, a 
further appropriation of some $898,000,000 is required. It is essen- 
tial that these funds be appropriated during this fiscal year to keep 
our production lines in operation until fise al year 1952 orders can be 
placed and to finance present contracts which require additional fund- 
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ing at this time. All of the items being procured are essential to meet 
ry we aaa objectives established for the Army by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The third supplemental estimates now before this committee 
include a request for $898,588,000 under the appropriation “Ordnance 
service and supplies, Army” for the balance of this fiscal year. The 
appropriation of this amount, plus the $6,100,000,000 previously ap- 
propriated, will make a total of about $7,000,000,000 available for 
Army ordnance during this fiscal year. Basically, the funds included 
in this request are divided as follows: 


ee ge a ee ae Ree $422, 989, 000 
Funds required to finance orders placed for urgently needed items 
for which funds have not been appropriated_________-------___ 180, 740, 000 


Price increases on orders financed from funds presently available__ 294, 859, 000 





pian ta Stet n tieaiin anenancipeenameeenreninesecaasenuaninenaaieoentyincaiininaniaentietta 898, 588, 000 
URGENT NEW PROCUREMENT 


The funds included in the third supplemental estimates in the 
amount of $422,989,000 for new procurement are for the following 
purposes : 


ARTILLERY AMMUNITION 


The amount of $45,000,000 is urgently needed for immediate pro- 
curement of selected artillery ammunition items which are required 
for operations and training. Delay in the funding of this program 
will result in deficiencies in ammunition supply for these purposes. 


SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION 


The amount of $18,000,000 is required for the production of case 
and bullet jacket caps, bullet cores, and other components needed for 
the production of small-arms ammunition now on order. Funds must 
be made available and components ordered at once to provide conti- 
nuity of production. Current production has been facilitated by the 
use of components withdrawn from stocks on hand. However, these 
stocks are now depleted to the point that unless new production of 
components is initiated immediately, serious interruptions in the 
small-arms ammunition program will result. 


TANK AND COMBAT VEHICLES 


The amount of $359,989,000 is required to support the production 
of minimum quantities of medium gun tanks and selected gun motor 
carriages at established commercial facilities operating at minimum 
production rates. The quantities of tanks and combat vehicles in- 
cluded in these estimates will only maintain those production lines in 
operation until June 1, 1952. The minimum reorder leadtime in con- 
nection with the tank and combat vehicle production programs is 
about 11 months, and it is, therefore, necessary that additional orders 
be placed as early as practicable to insure uninterrupted production at 
the absolute minimum rates until fiscal year 1952 funds become avail- 


able, 
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DEFICIENCIES 


4. The funds included in the third supplemental estimates in the 
amount of $180,740,000 for deficiencies are necessary for: 


GUIDED MISSILES 


The amount of $137,000,000 is urgently needed to meet the approved 
guided-missile procurement program which has been initiated by a 


letter order under which a definitive contract must be executed prior 
to June 30, 1951. 


ARMY AIRCRAFT 


The sum of $43,740,000 included in these estimates for the new pro- 
curement of Army aircraft is needed prior to July 1, 1951, to finance 
orders placed with the Department of the Air Force for procurement 
of the Army airplane L-19, the helicopter H-13, and the helicopter 
H-23. Contractual arrangements have already been initiated with 
commercial producers for these items. These types of aircraft are 
currently in critical short supply and every effort must be made to 
effect continued production. 


PRICE INCREASES 


5. The funds included in the third supplemental estimates in the 
amount of $294,859,000 to cover increased cost on orders placed from 
funds currently available are necessary for: 


AMMUNITION 


The amount of $187,000,000 is required pee to July 1, 1951, to 


finance cost increases for complete rounds of artillery ammunition on 
order and being procured from funds presently available. These 
price increases have developed in the ammunition program since the 
original production orders and contracts with price-escalation articles 
were initiated. These price increases must be financed to prevent cut- 
backs in quantities required to meet programed objectives. Price de- 
creases under this program have been applied as an offset against price 
increases, leaving a net request of $187,000,000—or a net increase of 
some 10 percent. 


CLASSIFIED PROJECT 


The sum of $8,000,000 requested in these estimates for a classified 
project is necessary to meet the increased costs under this project for 
which the Ordnance Corps is committed. These funds must be made 
available prior to July 1, 1951. 


TANK, 76 MM. GUN, T41E1 


The amount of $99,859,000 required for the light gun tank, T41F1, 
is necessary to execute a definitive contract pursuant to a letter order 
under which Army Ordnance is committed. This sum represents the 
amount in excess of the original estimated contract cost which was 
submitted by the Cadillac division, General Motors Corp., without 
benefit of production engineering or drawings. These production 
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engineering studies and drawings are now available and form the 
basis for this upward revision in cost. The contractor has started 
production on this vehicle and conversion of the outstanding letter 
order to a definitive contract must be accomplished prior to July 1, 
1951. 


EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 


6. The third supplemental estimates under the appropriation “Ex- 
pediting production, Army” include $400,000,000 for Army Ordnance 
for reactivation of stand-by plants and the procurement of production 
equipment and facilities required to meet production schedules. These 
funds are essential to pa production facilities for the manufac- 
ture of ordnance included in present programs. 


PERSONNEL 


7. The third supplemental estimates under consideration do not pro- 
vide for any additional personnel requirements within Army Ordnance 
for the fiscal year 1951. 


TIME OF AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


8. It is essential that funds included in the third supplemental 
budget estimates be made available as soon as possible so that the 
Ordnance producement program based upon the strategic plans of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff can continue at a minimum rate. Since the 
success of the Ordnance procurement program bears directly on its 
relations with its contractors, we cannot alternately ask them to speed 
up and then reduce production. These funds will maintain our own 
and contractors’ facilities at reduced production rates until fiscal year 
1952 funds become available. 

9. I want to assure this committee that the funds included in this 
estimate have been carefully screened by my office and other interested 
agencies of the executive branch of the Government. They are the 
minimum required for continuing our present production at minimum 
rates and for financing urgent new procurement and price increases 
on orders already initiated. Such funds will be obligated prior to July 
1, 1951, including commitments under firm letter order contracts. 

Mr. Mauon. It seems to me that you have given us a good outline 
of your supplementary program. Of course, it would take a long time 
to go into full details on all of the specific items. 


ESTIMATED ORDNANCE COSTS, 1951 AND 1952 


You are going to require, according to your statement, for the 
fiscal year, in excess of $7,000,000,000 for ordnance. How does that 
compare with what we probably will be called upon to appropriate in 
1952¢ Will you need that much or more? Just give me a rough 
figure. . 

General Forp. Roughly, it is going to be aboue the same under the 
program that has been given to us at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. The program, of course, could change. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, this is about one-seventh or one-eighth 
of the amount which we may be called upon to give consideration to 
later on this month or next month when we have our hearing on the 
1952 bill. 

Would you say the procurement requested here is essential to our 
preparedness program and to our war program in Korea, regardless 
of what we might determine to do later on ? 

General Forp. Yes, without question, we require funds to continue 
the support of our forces in Korea. We require funds to take care of 
the requirements of an expanding army. We also require funds to 
modernize the equipment of our Army, and for the design of mate- 
rials which we believe will be much superior to any equipment that we 
have had heretofore. 

In addition to that, under the program we have very definite re- 
quirements to reconsititute and build up our reserves to essentially 
a minimum level. 

Mr. Manon. We are having to work under some pressure and haste 
by reason of the situation, and I would like to feel confident in my own 
mind that the providing of this money, regardless of the other con- 
siderations, is the very minimum that should be provided. Later 
when we go into the fiscal year 1952 bill, if we want to make some 
alterations, we will have more time to give this consideration, and we 
will be considering then an over-all picture when now we are con- 
sidering only a small segment in a way. 

General Forp. In a way, this is very definitely a small segment. As 
you see, there are essentially four areas, first, ammunition, second, 
combat vehicles, third, aircraft, and fourth, artillery. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are going to be back wanting 
more money for tanks, ammunition, armor, artillery, and for these 
improved fighting tools that you are talking about. 

General Forp. Yes, for the 1952 budget. 

Of course, we will require funds to continue the maintenance and 
operations of our whole organization during the fiscal year 1952. 


Price INCREASES 


Mr. Manon. We are all aware of price increases. About what 
has been the price increase since Korea in ordnance items, generally 
speaking ¢ 

General Forp. Well, sir, in the items where we have some fairly 
good information, such as ammunition components, it looks to us to be 
something like 10 percent. There we have fairly good information 
because we have many firm contracts. 

Now, sir, in the case of our combat vehicles and some of the more 
complicated articles, we still do not have good experience, pricewise. 
However, we have better estimates. 

In the case of the Cadillac division of General Motors in the manu- 
facture of light tanks, they have already started production and have 
been working on the job some 6 or 8 months. They have much better 
information than when we were last before the committee. We do 
not have the kind of information that we are looking for in the future, 
and that is, what is the cost as against our estimates, and what will be 


the costs when we are really in production. We are not in production 
today. 
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WORLD WAR II ORDNANCE COSTS 


Mr. Manon. $7,000,000,000 in ordnance for 1 year is a con- 
siderable sum even during wartime. What was our maximum appro- 
priation during any 1 year for ordnance during World War II‘ 

Mr. Srorey. $23,000,000,000 in 1942, That was the maximum, 
and that was by far the largest for any 1 year. 

Mr. Manon. Can you give the figures for 1943, 1944, and 1945 for 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Srorey. It is $23,000,000,000 for 1942; $9,900,000,000 for 1943; 

7,900,000,000 for 1944, and for 1945 $100. 

Mr. Manon. In other words you were provided funds, rather than 
contract authorization. You did not spend the money as fast as you 
could, but you committed for the fiscal year for which it was provided? 

Mr. Srorry. In 1942 and 1943 we did not fully obligate or expend 
the full amounts appropriated. That is the reason we requested only 
$100 for appropriation in 1945. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, anything you are asking for here, so 
far as expenditures are concerned, you need for commitment, for 
contracting for these materials that you have discussed ¢ 

General Forp. That is correct, in order that we may make a con- 
tractual instrument which will commit the Government to pay. 


EFFECT OF OVERTIME WORK ON ORDNANCE COSTS 


Mr. Manon. In your ordnance items, if you secure production in an 
orderly way by private contractors, you will get production at a much 
lower unit cost if they work on a 40-hour sel than if they work on a 
longer workweek, which would involve considerable overtime; time 
and a half and double time, and so forth. What portion of the cost of 
ammunition and these other various items are attributable to time and 
a half and double time? They may be a rather difficult question to 
answer, but I would like to have some comment on that now and 
something supplied later for the record, if you can give it to us. 

General Forp. May I ask General Davis to comment on that? 

General Davis. On ammunition components only, here and there, on 
some emergency items required for immediate supply for the Far 
East, there has been some overtime. However, we have put extra 
shifts on these urgent components, much more than overtime. There 
may be a different situation on combat vehicles and other items. I 
am speaking only for ammunition. 

Mr. Manon. It is with respect to that whole picture that I would 
like to have some statement furnished. ; 

General Forp. Probably, to get the most economical production, 
manufacturing facilities would prefer to work more than one shift, 
and so would we. Of course, a very important element in our program 
is to get a good, broad production base with the idea that, with this, 
shall we say, limited production at this time, we can establish a pro- 
duction base whereby in case of an all-out war we can expand our 
production and get production very, very rapidly, 

Mr. Manon. Will you submit a general statement which can be made 
available to the committee and placed in the record as to overtime, if 
that does not involve too much expense and trouble, Of course, by the 
use of overtime you can greatly increase the cost of items. There are 
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certain emergencies we realize in connection with which overtime must 
be paid. 

eneral Davis. In our components for artillery ammunition—which 
is one of the fields where relatively small facilities did very well in 
World War II—these facilities were allocated for making the same 
or similar items in our war plans. For some of these items as many 
as one-third of our allocated facilities were brought into operation 
on a one-shift basis. This arrangement creates a reservoir of capacity 
in case of need. Of course, under these circumstances there has been 
no overtime. There has probably been more overtime that has had 
to be paid by the Corps of Engineers in our interest in the rehabilita- 
tion of our stand-by plants. 

Mr. Manon. For example, Sunflower ordnance? 

General Davis. Yes, sir; Sunflower is our highest priority plant 
right now. Even with overtime we are still making a big hue and 
cry in Ordnance to get that job done. 

Mr. Manon. We shall have a look at that with the Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. When you operate on a two- or three-shift basis, does 
that necessarily involve overtime? 

General Forp. No, sir. There may be a small night differential. 

(The information on overtime is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF OVERTIME 


The ordnance production program for this fiscal year is aimed at (a) supplying 
our troops throughout the world; (0) providing a production base and produc- 
tion rate capable of being expanded rapidly if we are required to do so. 

In connection with the supply of our troops, especially in the Far East, we have 
requested our contractors to work multiple shifts and overtime to meet the 
urgent needs of the Army. On the whole, this has not required the expenditure 
of large sums of money; however, we do not have any record of such overtime 
since it is generally included in the contract price. 

With respect to overcome in connection with building up our production base 
and production rate, the ordnance program is aimed at providing a base and 
rate—on a one-shift basis—which can be expanded rapidly if we are required to 
do so. Therefore, overtime has been reduced to a minimum although multiple 
shifts are being used in some cases to speed up our program. 

Overtime at all producing facilities, both Government-owned and commercial, 
bas been kept to the absolute minimum and where affected at all has been directly 
attributable to the urgent requirements of the Korean campaign. 

A study of the nature necessary to arrive at a reasonably accurate answer to 
this overtime question would, because of the extended and complex subcontract 
structure involved in the procurement of ordnance matériel, be relatively costly 
and require a lengthy tithe for accomplishment. 


CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Mr. Manon. There is a disposition on the part of John Q. Public to 
look with high disfavor upon civilian personnel in all Government, 
particularly in the Department of Defense. Of course, the committee 
is anxious to obviate the use of any unnecessary civilian personnel, but 
we recognize that we cannot operate without civilian personnel. 
Civilian personnel are just like weeds in the garden, they need to be 
uprooted and discharged if they are inefficient and useless, but we can- 
not run the show without good civilian personnel. People frequently 
think of civilian personnel as those who are just sitting in an office. 
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What is the civilian personnel picture of the Ordnance Department ? 

General Forp. As to strength at the present time ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Forp. We have about 145,000 people. 

Mr. Manon. How many of those people work with their hands or 
work in shops or plants, places run by Ordnance, generally speaking. 

General Forp. I would say 90 to 95 percent. Perhaps that is a little 
high. Mr. Storey might give a better answer to that question. 

Mr. Srorey. We have a ratio of about one of what we call classified 
ares or one who works in an office, to four who work in the 
shops. 

General Forp. Then there are inspectors and foremen and super- 
intendents in those plants who are in classified grades, too. 

Mr. Manon. But you are not actually requesting additional per- 
sonnel at this time? 

General Forp. Not in this budget; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So we shall not go into that in great detail. 


TANK Propucrion 


I believe someone who has testified before us, General Collins or 
General Reeder, indicated that the program in the third supplemental 
contemplates some slowing down of tank production; is that true? 

General Forp. It does, sir. I wonder if we could not take that 
matter off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. It is already in the record. I do not think it ought 
to be. We discussed it the other day and I think the story has been 
all over the country. 

General Forp. Perhaps, then, the general statement that schedules 
have been adjusted to a new program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ProcurReEMENT oF Army AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have some clarification of this matter. 
In the last supplemental that we had, as you gentlemen will recall, we 
were short of time. We did not have too much time to go into some of 
the aspects of the presentation. 

Under your proposed project 135, you are making a request for 
$43,740,000 for procurement of Army aircraft, which includes L-19 
aircraft ; H-13 helicopters and H-23 helicopters. 

It is my understanding from your statement that the procurement 
agency for the Army in this instance is the Air Force; is that correct ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS AND LIGHT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sueprarp. What particular use does the Army have for these 
planes and helicopters that are in this picture? 

General Forp. The planes are the lighter types. They are used 
generally well forward in the combat area for haison purposes. An 
important use of the liaison plane is observation of artillery fire. 
The helicopter is used particularly for supply forward, or of isolated 
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units and for evacuation purposes on the part of the Medical Corps. 
Also, for observation and liaison, it has been found useful. 


PERSONNEL OPERATING AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Obviously in this connection, there must be some 
personnel for these planes and helicopters. Where do we find the 
personnel, the aviators, the ground crews, and so forth, that have to 
do with the operation of this total number of helicopters and other 
aircraft that are presently being requested by your department ? 

General Forp. They are typical field-force type organizations un- 
der a regular table or organization comparable to an infantry com- 
pany or an artillery battery. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What are they called inthe Army? What is their 
designation ? 

Colonel Perman. I believe I can answer that question for you, sir. 
In our artillery battalions, for example, we have a small aircraft sec- 
tion. A division headquarters has a small aircraft section and an 
aviation company which uses both the helicopters and the L-19’s. 

Mr. Suerparp. That aviation company originates somewhere in 
the Army function, does it not ? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Because these are not to be confused with Air Force 
personnel, are they? 

Colonel Perman. These people are not Air Force personnel. They 
are Army personnel. They are trained for their final training, other 
than preflight, at Fort Sill, Okla.; both for the helicopter and the 
light planes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How are they designated, so that they can be iden- 
tified ? 

Colonel PerMan. They are designated as pilots armor, infantry, 
and artillery. They receive their wings from the Air Force, however. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You say they receive their wings from the Air 
Force. Am I to conclude from that that they are trained by Air 
Force officers ¢ 

Colonel Prerman. No, sir. They are trained by artillery personnel 
at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What I am trying to establish here is this. Per- 
haps I am going at it in reverse, so please be patient with me. In 
other words, we do have here what I am presently identifying as an 
air force within the Army, because these are men who are operating 
airplanes and helicopters. 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. So, in order to distinguish them from artillerymen 
or foot soldiers, we have Air Force people here, but they are not called 
Air Force people. 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the name that we use for them? You must 
have some insignia whereby they can be recognized. What are they 
called ¢ 

Colonel Perman. They are pilots, artillery; and pilots, armor. 
They do not wear the blue uniform that the Air Force colonel has on 
today. 
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Mr. Sueprrarp. Where, in the presentation that is made by the 
Army, do we find that personnel category ¢ 

Colonel Perman. You will find that under G-1 presentation for 
military personnel. I am answering the question because there is no 
representative here from G-1. I happen to be interested in that sub- 
ject, having been an artilleryman. 


IMPORTANCE OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Sueprparp. One more question. Do you consider the helicopter 
operation as it has been carried on by the Army to have been amply 
justified ? 

General Forp. I believe it has. I have had a number of reports 
from our ordnance people in Japan and Korea, and everything indi- 
cates what an outstanding job these light airplanes have done. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have in mind at the moment the helicopter. The 
reason I am developing the question is—so that you may know ex- 
actly what I have in my mind—that there has been some controversy 
on the floor of the House relative to the ability of the helicopter, and 
I was trying to find out at this time how important it had been 
determined the helicopter was to the ground forces, for its rescue 
ability, its spotting ability, and its various and sundry other opera- 
tions which it contributes to the Army ? 

General Foro. I think it is considered very important from the 
standpoint of being able to get into inaccessible places for rescue work 
and evacuation of wounded personnel; also for being able to supply 
isolated units, with limited supplies, or forward units where the road 
net is such that you may not be able to get in with vehicles. I believe 
those are the two areas where we have seen the most outstanding 
accomplishment of the helicopter. 


Surricrency oF OrpNANCE Funps REeQuEsTEeD 


Mr. Taser. General, would you say that the estimates that are 
presently before us for the balance of the current fiscal year would 
enable you to provide the Army with the ordnance requirements that 
are necessary to meet its needs according to present programs and those 
things that are in present contemplation ? 

General Forpv. They do, sir, under the program. 

Mr. Taser. Do the estimates presently before us provide for enough 
funds to enable you to continue production of at least the present 
rate of production until the 1952 funds become available? 

General Forp. The answer is, “yes,” sir. It must be qualified, 
because we are essentially not in production, sir. We are getting into 
production. 


Mr. Taper. You are in a slowly rising area of production at the 
moment ? 

General Forp. Yes,sir. We are getting into production. 

Mr. Taser. And the only thing that might result would be a certain 
amount of delay in the acceleration schedule ; is that correct? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And it would take a longer time, probably, to complete 
the final delivery of the items that are involved ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. But you would not be reducing your present rate of 
production ¢ 

General Forp. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you were producing per month 100 
of X items with a view of going to 110, 120, 150, or 200, you might not 
go from 100 X items to 200 as fast as you might otherwise, but you 
would not drop from 100 per month down to 90¢ 

General Forp. That is correct, sir. And if I may add one other 
thing; instead of going to 200, we may go to 150 and level off there—— 

Mr. Taser. Until there is greater pressure for the articles of pro- 
duction ¢ 

General Forp. Or additional funds, from my standpoint; yes, sir. 


PRocUREMENT OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Taser. Let me get into some of these items. As I understand 
it, in that item of procurement of ammunition, $187 million of that 
is for increased costs? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And the balance is for what? 

General Forp. There is a balance of $45 million of urgently needed 
items under, we will say, the category of new procurement. Then 
there is an item of $18 million for some components of small arms 
ammunition. We can cover those two separately, sir. Also there 
is a guided missiles program. 

ee Tame Does that mean that that is to replenish stocks or does 
it mean new activities? 

General Forp. In the case of ammunition it means both. 


ARTILLERY AMMUNITION 


General Davis. In the $45 million of artillery ammunition items, 
none of that is needed for maintenance of capacity. These are entirely 
either new items which have not been provided for, brought about by 
the demands of the Far East, or they are items which were previously 
budgeted for in too small amounts to make a well-balanced ammu- 
nition program. None of those are for the maintenance of going 
lines. 

Mr. Taser. They are all new lines? 

General Davis. Well, they may be placed on existing lines, but 
they are all there for supply reasons and not for the maintenance 
of capacity. 

Mr. Taper. And that relates to the whole of that $63 million that 
is included in artillery ammunition and small-arms ammunition ? 


SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION 


General Davis. $18 million of that covering components for small 
arms ammunition is in a little different category. Colonel McCulla 
can probably give you a little explanation of that. 

Colonel McCutia. We have ammunition being produced with a 
limited number of components—that is, cups and the cores—which 
were left over, and which we saved from World War IT stocks. We 
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used those as far as they can go, but before we can complete the 

ammunition which is on order we must procure additional components 

in order to manufacture ammunition for which we have contracts 

placed. We need that in order to deliver the ammunition that is 

scheduled in the quantities which have been listed in the budget. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


PrRocUREMENT OF ARTILLERY 


Mr. Taser. You have in here an item for “Procurement of artillery, 
$8 million.” What do you have to say about that? 

General Forp. That is a classified project, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ProcurREMENT OF TANKS AND ComBatT VEHICLES 


Mr. Taner. You have an item here for “Tanks and combat vehicles” 
totaling $459 million. What can you tell us about that? 

General Forn. Sir, I will ask Colonel Engler, who has the details 
on that, to speak. I can cover it ina general way. 

The large item, as you see, sir, is on our medium tank. 

Mr. Taser. $99 million is the light tank. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. The medium tank has a request for addi- 
tional quantities, essentially to get additional facilities into production. 

Mr. Taner. Are you going to provide the facilities? The $459 
million is for production, is it not, rather than facilities? 

General Forp. That is for production, sir. 

Mr. Taper. These are to be made in one of those plants where the 
expediting production funds are being disbursed ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir, commercial facilities, 


PROCUREMENT OF ArmMy AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taper. Now, you have in here an item for “Army aircraft of 
$43,740,000.” Is that secret? I do not suppose it is. 

General Forp. Unless we speak of the quantities, sir, it would not be. 

Mr. Taner. Tell us about the quantities off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Forp. I have Mr. Vick here, who has considerable detailed 
knowledge of this equipment. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us about that. 


HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Vick. In the case of the H-13, that is the Bell two-place evacu- 
ation-type helicopter presently used in the theater of operations, in 
order to meet immediate needs for overseas shipment or ZI training 
purposes, it was necessary to bring in additional facilities to get up to 
the quantity production necessary to build these immediate needs. 
That additional facility brought in was the Hiller Helicopter Co. out 
in Palo Alto, Calif. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the name, again ? 

Mr. Vick. The Hiller helicopter, out in Palo Alto, Calif. 
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The two combined, Hiller and Bell, are producing at this time. We 
are accelerating the program just as fast as we can. The fund deficit 
is shown here for those two items, and this is to assist in the accelera- 
tion program to meet immediate needs. 

Mr. Suerparp. Will you ask an explanation for the H-23, the same 
as for the H-13? 

Mr. Taser. Will you tell us about the H-23? 

General Forp. You were probably discussing the H-23. 

Mr. Vick. I was discussing the two planes. 

General Forp. Have you said anything about the H-13? 

Mr. Taser. I thought you were talking about the H-13. 

Mr. Suerparp. I did, too. It is my fault, probably. Your state- 
ment pertained to the H-23 so far as production is concerned, to wit, 
the Bell and Hiller helicopter ? 

Mr. Vick. That is right, sir. The H-13 and the H-23 are essen- 
tially the same plane except that the H-13 is produced by Bell Air- 
craft and the H-23 is produced by Hiller. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That clarifies my mind, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. All right. 


PROCUREMENT AND OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


I do not want to get into too much trouble, but I am wondering why 
the Air Force is not handling the production and operation of these 
planes rather than the Army. 

Generald Forp. The Air Force does do the procurement, sir. We 
just do the programing and budgeting and then as soon as the funds 
are available we place the order with the Air Force and they handle 
the entire procurement procedure and delivery to the Army. 

Mr. Taper. Who operates them? 

General Forp. They are operated by the Army just as Colonel 
Perman discussed for Mr. Sheppard, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of which is not as bad as it sounds, because most 
of these pilots come right from the Infantry and the Artillery. They 
have had basic training and experience in those various branches, and 
they then have been trained as pilots for these light observation planes, 
because they have worked directly with the ground forces and have 
been on the ground and in the mud themselves and know the needs 
pretty well. 

Mr. Suerrarp. My understanding from the gentleman’s statement 
was that they all come from this source. There is none in the Air 
Force, but it is all strictly within the confines of the Army. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Perman. In that connection I might state that some of the 
enlisted men are currently sent to the Air Force schools for training as 
mechanics. They are establishing an airplane mechanic school at 
Fort Sill and one at Fort Bragg. The helicopter school was started 
in September at Fort Sill. 

Mr. SHepparp. Where the pilots are trained by the Air Force does 
the Army reimburse the Air Force for its cost of training? 

Colonel Perman. I cannot say. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to have that information established 
and placed at this point in the hearings. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR AIRPLANE MECHANIC TRAINING 





Airplane mechanics for Army airplanes, who are trained in Air Force schools, 
are trained at no cost to the Department of the Army, except for travel and 
such per diem allowances as may be applicable. 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


FINANCING URGENTLY NEEDED ITEMS 













Mr. WiceLeswortu. I notice that you are asking $180,740,000 which 
is broadly classified as funds required to finance orders placed for 
urgently needed items for which funds have not been appropriated. 
Does that mean a deficit has been incurred or what does that mean? 

General Forp. Well, what it means, sir, is this: With funds that 
we did have available we were able to place letter orders, and letter 
orders carry a small amount of money. We did that in order to get 
additional facilities in production on several important items. 

Now then, if we are to continue with this program or with that 
procurement then we would need additional funds to make firm con- 
tracts with the producers. These funds are requested for that purpose. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. In other words, you only had funds Sppropri- 
ated to in effect take care of the first installment on the items? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Was that fact represented to the committee 
when the funds were appropriated ? 

General Cummines. The NIKE program developed after our last 
appearance, and all we had in the program was about $10 million at 
that time. 

General Forp. It developed after the last appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. What developed ? 

General Cummines. The demand. 

General Forp. The demand, moving cut on the program, did develop 
after we were before the committee on the last supplemental appro- 
priation last December. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortH. What I am trying to get at is whether this 
committee was informed. In other words, the representation to the 
committee was for a small amount for that purpose, and after you 

ot that small amount you used it in effect to enter into obligations 
or a very much larger amount; is that correct ? 

General Forp. That is essentially correct, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense on the guided missile program. In fact, to us, 
by his direction. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Was any word brought to the attention of the 
committee in that connection ? 

General Forp. Sir, I am not able to answer that question. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Generally speaking, the item of $400 million for 
“Expediting pre is that the item concerning which General 


Reeder talked previous to your appearance here before the committee? 
General Forp. Yes, sir. 


The SS 






Mr. Scrivner. Then, following that through a little more generally, 
the items which you are here presenting, a great portion of them, 
are the actual weapons which are anticipated to be manufactured 
through the use of these expediting funds? 

General Forp. That is correct, sir. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. In many of these items, while some of these figures 
look rather large, at the present time you are now following the policy 
of getting appropriations for the entire program rather than a partial 
appropriation, and in addition thereto contract authority ¢ 

eneral Forp. We are asking, sir, for appropriations for certain 
specific quantities. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there was a time when the practice 
was to make certain appropriations, so that you would be able to plan 
you program, and in addition thereto certain contract authorization 
was given? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. We in Ordance have had that. 


Mr. Scrivner. At a later period appropriations would have to be 
made ? 


General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are not doing that in this presentation. You are 
asking for an appropriation for the entire program. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 


USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Scrivner. And that anticipates that while some of these items 
look on the surface to be pretty substantial, and they are substantial, 
all that money which is now appropriated will not be immediately 


General Forp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the spending of some of this spreads 
over a period of possibly as long as a year, a year and a half, or in some 
cases 2 years or over? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before all the money here appropriated is actually 
spent for the items received. 

General Forp. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Further than that, some of the program here en- 


— is a continuation of earlier programs started during this fiscal 
year 


General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which will also carry over into fiscal year 1952. In 
other words, it is a continuing thing; it is not just a program for this 
year only and then stop at the end of the year? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then some of these items now are new, are first 
presented in this supplemental request, and they, too, will carry on 
over into 1952 and possibly subsequent years before the entire program 
is completed ? 

_ General Forp. Correct, sir. That is as to expenditures and de- 
liveries of the equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, part of the obligations will carry over for 
awhile. I do not say the whole obligations will, but at least part of 
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them possibly will not be actually obligated in a firm contract until 
after the Ist of July; but you have to have this appropriation now so 
that you have full and complete power to make your contracts ! 

General Forp. Yes, sir. By and large we are in a position to obli- 
gate, to get firm contracts, certainly by the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Scrivner. When these funds are appropriated ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, in addition to that we realize and you realize 
and everybody who has any close contact with this realizes that many 
of these items are prepared and presented pretty much under pres- 
sure. In other words, you had the job in ordnance of preparing 
figures for the first supplemental, the second pr. epee and now 
this one; and at the same time you are also working on figures for 
the 1952 budget ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And probably some preliminary figures for 1953. 
So, if there is some variance in this particular presentation from what 
you have asked for and what your needs actually develop to be, 
inasmuch as that does phase into 1952, there is the opportunity upon 
your part, as has been suggested, to get the approval of this com- 
mittee to make immediate use of funds which will be appropriated 
in the 1952 fiscal year budget ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So most of these problems, while they may cause a 
little confusion and concern now, are not insurmountable and should 
not in any considerable degree at all affect our production program ? 

General Forp. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They can all be ironed out, and your program can 
continue not only on its present scale, but in an ever-increasing quan- 
tity if that is found to be necessary. 

General Forp. As additional funds may become available; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As these funds are available and as you will be 
enabled to firmly contract from 1952 funds. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are a lot of questions here I would like to ask, 
but most of these items will again appear in the 1952 budget; is that 
not true? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. On those details I will defer any questions like that 
until the 1952 budget presentation. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORIGINAL THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Suerrarp. General Ford, what was the original amount asked 
for in the third supplemental before there was any screening or 
readjustment process ¢ 

General Forp. Slightly over $6,000,000,000. We can give you the 
exact figure if you would like to have it. : 

Mr. Suepparp. Submit it for the record. 


The original third supplemental budget request of Army ordnance for the 
fiscal year 1951 amounted to $6,240,785,882. 
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PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Suerparp. With reference to an item that I would like to ask 
about before we leave it, small-arms components, you are asking for 
$18,000,000. It is obvious there is a considerable lead time involved 
in that, although I do not see lead time indicated on the sheet. You 
show it for all other items. 

Colonel McCutta. We have six different components, and the lead 
time varies from 6 to 9 months on each component. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, there are only six that will fall 
within the category of lead-time requirements ? 

Colonel McCutua. Each of the six has a lead time that varies from 
6 to 9 months. 

Mr. Sueprparp. When you prepared the budget, why did you leave 
the lead time out of that particular operation, yet you indicated it in 
the others ¢ 

Mr. Storey. It was a difficult thing to state, where we have more 
than one component. It is not easy to put them in. It varies from 
6 to 9 months, 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is being done insofar as preparing yourselves 
for the operations of the assembling of small-arms components is con- 
cerned that requires the $18,000, 000 requested ¢ 

Colonel McCutta. We have the Government-owned contractor- 
operated plants reactivated and producing, or getting ready to produce 
ammunition. We are using allocated commercial facilities but we will 
utilize these components primarily in the assembly of ammunition 
in the Government-owned contractor-operated plants, Twin Cities 
and Lake City Arsenals. 

Mr, Suepparp. Of the small-arms ammunition what percentage are 
you contemplating is going to be loaded within your own operations / 
Draw the line sharply between the governmental function and the 
civilian. 

Colonel McCutua. Seventy-five percent will be in the Government- 
owned and contractor-operated plants? 

General Forp. May I interpose? Of course, while the Government 
owns these plants that Colonel McCulla speaks of, they are contractor- 
operated. 

Mr. Suepparv. I realize that. Is it considered then that you are 
going to use those plants to accomplish 75 percent of the : assembly and 
lo: \ding of the small-arms ammunition ? 

Colonel McCutra. That is a rough approximation ; yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How much expansion are you going to have in those 
plants to accomplish that end ? 

Colonel McCutxa. I would like to answer it by saying that we have 
utilized almost the complete capacity in the allocated facilities, and 
are expanding the contractor-operated, Government-owned facilities 
only to the extent necessary to meet our requirements. 


USE OF EXISTING PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Suerrarv. Have you absorbed the entire available production 
in the pores contractor category where it would not be necessary to 


expanc¢ 


facilities, in the assembling and loading of small-arms ammu- 
nition ¢ 
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Colonel McCutua. We have already utilized and have contracts for 
almost the complete capacity, one-shift operation, of the commercially 
allocated facilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you say “commercially allocated facilities,” I 
am a bit confused. 

General Forp. We mean Remington, Winchester, and Western. 


CONTRACTS WITH SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Suepparp. I am trying to find out what you have given small 
business. 

Colonel McCutta. The small-business company that has the major 
share of the small-arms business is the Federal Cartridge Co., in Min- 
nesota. They have more than their proportionate share of the 
.22-caliber business, which they have obtained by competitive bidding. 
They do it in their Anoka plant. 

Mr. Suerrarp. While that firm may have its share, or more than 
its share, there is still a large volume of business here that is being 
allocated to big business. How deeply have you gone into the subject ; 
how much research has been done, and what is your intent with regard 
to allocating to facilities already constructed and available, that have 
functioned in the past for the Government in the loading of small-arms 
ammunition ? 

Colonel McCuuxa. The three companies that General Ford has 
named, with the addition of the Federal Cartridge Co., are the only 
companies with which I am familiar which actually, on any scale at 
all, load military small-arms ammunition. We are utilizing all of 
them on one-shift operation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What has been done with the money that this com- 
mittee has appropriated for the purpose of going into the industrial 
production of this country so that you would be prepared to know 
what was available in established and existing plants for produc- 
tion purposes? The branches of the military services have had a lot 
of money appropriated for research into industrial production so 
that you would have available the answers to cover just such a situation 
as we are presently concerned with. If you have that information 
how much have you dispersed your procurement in the small-business 
category ¢ 

Colonel McCutta. I think on the procurement of the individual 
items we have dispersed it to a great extent. In the actual loading 
operation, which requires a large operation, it has not been passed 
out to small business. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What would you consider a large organization, so 
we may have a line of demarcation ? 

Colonel McCutxa. Fewer than 500 employees has the status of small 
business. 

The components, such as clips, for example, in which the ammuni- 
tion is loaded before it is put into the ammunition box is one of the 
many components being manufactured by small business concerns. 
They have an opportunity to quote on those. The boxes in which the 
ammunition is packed are generally made by small business firms. 
Also the fabricators of some of the 20-millimeter disks are small 
business organizations. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In fact, you have dispersed a considerable volume of 
your component requirements to small business, there is no question 
about that. 

Colonel McCutra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am going to compliment you accordingly. 


USE OF EXISTING PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


However, I am directing the major portion of my questions to the 
fact that I cannot understand why it should be necessary under any 
circumstances to go out and spend Government funds for the purpose 
of adding to an already existing facility and have it carry on an expan- 
sion program when there is an existing facility and a contractor who 
is very capable of operating it. That is what I am trying to establish, 
the reason for that. 

Colonel McCutia. One way to answer your question is—on most 
of the military types of small-arms ammunition, we have specifica- 
tions containing rigid requirements for accuracy, performance, reli- 
ability, and long storage life under extreme conditions. 

Mr. Suerparp. If you had a facility that could function in behalf 
of the Government requirements in the category that I am referring 
to, and if they did this work all during World War II, and as the 
facility is standing idle, they certainly have the competency, why 
would not a facility of that character be used instead of spending 
additional funds for an expanded program ? 

Colonel McCutxia. I am not aware of the facility. 

General Forp. Is it not the case that we are using the industry 
to the extent of its capacity ? 

Colonel McCutua. Yes, sir. 

General Forp. I think that we are using the industry to its fullest 
capacity. In some of our rounds of ammunition we are having to 
et them to operate around the clock to meet some very important 
requirements. Those are the commercial facilities that we are using. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What type of small-arms ammunition falls in that 
category ? 

General Forp. The .30-caliber carbine ammunition. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. How about your machine-gun ammunition require- 
ments? Would that be in the same category that you referred to? 

General Forp. No, sir. 

Colonel McCuunna. We are using that in two of the commercial 
facilities, Remington and Winchester, but we are doing it on a one- 
shift operation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How much money has been expended at Remington 
and the other organizations referred to in an expansion-assistance 
program ? 

Colonel McCutia. Approximately $4,800,000 is being expended. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You see, what motivates my thinking, we have in 
existence a facility that was used by the Government. I am just 
assuming that it must have been a good facility because the Govern- 
ment itself gave them a series of E awards. If a firm was capable of 
getting that kind of recognition for its productive ability, I cannot 
understand why we spend $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 when here is a 
facility that we will not have to spend a quarter on. 

Colonel McCutta. May I inquire what facility / 
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Mr. Suepparp. I am referring to what the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce brought to my attention a week ago, the Bermite Powder 
Corp. 

General Forp. General Kirk headed our small-arms ammunition 
unit during World War II. 

General Kirk. I can state the policy that was used during World 
War II. We examined into the existing small-arms manufacturers at 
the beginning and previous to the war to determine their capability 
in making military ammunition. 

Mr. Suepparp. Please, in this instance, I am referring to a loading 
facility wherein the components are made in other places and you 
assemble them at the other facility, just like you do automobiles or 
airplanes. This particular firm’s function was the loading of ammuni- 
tion. Shells were shipped to them and all the component parts that 
go into the shell. 

General Kirk. In making small arms ammunition during the last 
war we let out to civilian firms the making of the shotgun shells, the 
caliber .22 ammunition and certain pistol ammunition and the pyro- 
technics, but when it came to rifle ammunition, when it came to 
machine-gun ammunition and carbine ammunition, and the caliber .50 
ammunition, the orders were placed with Remington, with the Western 
Cartridge Co., and the Winchester firm, and with the Federal Car- 
tridge Co., a small organization. 

In addition to that, we had 13 Government-owned contractor operat- 
ing plants that acted as assembly plants of the type that you are talk- 
ing about. Backing up those plants we had about 750 small concerns 
as principal contractors on making links, making packing material 
and making the components, and I do not remember, frankly, any 
California firm that acted as a loading facility for small-arms am- 
munition, 

Mr. Sueprarp. Four Congressmen and I went to the plant. While 
it was quite sometime ago, I can still visualize people loading what I 
am pretty sure was 20 millimeter ammunition. 

General Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel McCu.ta. I might expand. Now that we have recently 
placed orders for 20 millimeter projectiles and cases, the Los Angeles 
district has recommended investigating the use of a loading facility in 
that area. I do not know whether it is Bermite or not. I do not recall 
the name of the one being considered. Those contracts have just 
recently been awarded there and the question of loading them is 
coming up. 

Mr. SuepparD. When the investigation is consummated, do you mind 
giving our statistician, Mr. Lambert what conclusions are reached rela- 
tive to the available facilities, within the area that can be used and 
are contemplated to be used ? 
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Colonel McCutua. Yes, sir. The type of loading operation gen- 
erally used on 20 millimeter to date is quite different from that em- 
ployed in the .30 and .50-caliber ammunition. Gene rally it is more 
expensive, by far, to load, .30- and .50-caliber ammunition on 20- 
millimeter equipment than to try to adapt the .50-caliber equipment to 
loading 20-millimeter equipment. 

Mr. Suerparp. As I recall, the internal mechanisms within the plant, 
and in other plants of like character—and I was in seven of them dur- 
ing World War II production requirements—did not seem to be of a 
complicated nature except where they were behind certain protective 
elements put in there for explosive purposes. If there was an explosion 
they did not want to destroy the whole plant. The other mechanisms 
were not of a complicated nature. 

Colonel McCuuua. Yes, sir; but we do not use protective mechanisms 
to a large extent in thé .30- and .50-caliber ammunition, where you 
have a solid projectile, but you do in the 20 millimeter where you have 
an explosive projectile. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, an established plant could go ahead if 
they had the mechanical devices necessary. 

Colonel McCutta. If you could do it for anywhere near the same 
cost. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The cost depends upon what the capacity of the 
plant may be. If the costs are not comparable, I certainly would not 
expect you gentlemen to have interest. 

Colonel McCuuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just to let a geographical area do a job because it 
happens to be depressed, whereby you would be paying an excessive 
price to have the job done, I would not want you to be interested. I 
am merely referring to the case where costs are comparable and the 
thing that annoys me is to go out and expand plants when we have 
plants that we can use and do not have to spend any money on: again, 
if the contractor’s price for the work is comparable to the price that 
you would get in the other plants. 

When you are considering cost, would it not be advisable to figure 
out how much money you are putting in a plan and then add that to 
your total cost, because in the ultimate, that is what it cost the United 
States Government. If 1 am wrong, you can tell me. 

General Forp. It seems to me the tooling up might be dissimilar. 
On the present market you might have to tool up any plant that you 
go into. With the military type ammunition we normally have to 
tool them up. It is much different from the commercial type product. 

Mr. Taper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


WITNESS 


SPENCER BURROUGHS, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY 


DIVISION 


Funds available for obligation 








Presently 


available 


Difference 
(third supple- 
mental) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Total available for obligation 


$26, 281, 000 
26, 281, 000 


$1, 274, 000 
1, 274, 000 





Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 


26, 281, 000 


1, 600, 000 


1, 700, 000 


1, 274, 000 


100, 000 





Total obligations 





"27, 881, 000 


29, 255, 000 








1, 374, 000 





Summary of direct obligations by projects 
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Revised esti- 
mate 


Difference 
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711 | Departmental expense, contingent expenses _- 
712 | Department expense, printing and reproduction 


| Total direct obligations 
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22. 384, 000 


$5, 171, 000 
22, 384, 000 


$1, 274, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by object 
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Mr. Manon. We shall take up now “Contingent expenses, Depart- 
ment of the Army.” Mr. Burroughs, we should be pleased to have a 
statement from you in regard to your additional requirements. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Burroveus. I have a brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

This appropriation title consists of two projects, namely, 711 cover- 
ing miscellaneous expenses at the seat of Government, and 712, repre- 
senting fund requirements for printing and reproduction services for 
the entire Department of the Army. 

No funds are requested for printing and reproduction as a decision 
has been made to defer the printing of certain material, such as supply 
catalogs, training literature, etc. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST 


An additional amount of $1,274,000 is requested under project 711 
to provide for increases in cost and requirements of miscellaneous items 
at the seat of Government. Of this amount, $85,000 represents in- 
creased telephone service requirements, long-distance toll charges, and 
postage ; $302,000 to provide for supplies and materials on the basis of 
the current rate of consumption and obligations; and a total of $887,000 
reflected under object classification 09. The major portion of the 
latter fund requirement, or $654,500, represents (1) obligations in- 
curred for major equipment requirements in the fall of 1950 under a 
planned procurement program designed to take advantage of the then 
existing favorable market conditions and (2) other necessary obliga- 
tions incurred subsequently for items needed to meet day-to-day oper- 
ating requirements. The remaining $232,500 is to provide for mini- 
ium equipment requirements necessary to support existing programs 
and responsibilities during the runsniler of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. This is an increased over your presently available 
funds of something like 5 percent, apparently ? 

Mr. Burrovens. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR FUNDS AT THIS TIME 


Mr. Manon. Could you not have deferred this until your regular 
1952 budget ? ; 

Mr. Burrovens. No,sir. One of the major things that I attempted 
to explain was this. In the fall of 1950 there was a favorable market 
so far as certain types of equipment were concerned. By placing 
orders at that time, primarily through the Federal Supply Service— 
for example, we placed orders for desks at approximately $75 to $80 
whereas subsequently we paid anywhere from $100 to $120 pending 
delivery. We have made a planned procurement program and the 
items that we ordered in the fall of 1950 are now beginning to show 
up. That is part of it. The rest of it represents increases which 
cannot be deferred. For example, in connection with communication 
services, there has been an increase in long-distance toll charges from 
$30,000 to $40,000 a month. In connection with that particular item 
I would like to point out that a control system is being instituted in 
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order to keep that down as much as we can. That is merely an exam- 
ple of what has been going on. 

Mr. Manon. A control system on long-distance calls was instituted, 
I understand, during World War II, in order to keep things from 
getting completely out of hand. 

Mr. Burrovueus. Yes, sir. The way it works primarily is that we 
establish a monetary credit against which long-distance toll charges 
are charged and one must get permission from certain sources in order 
to make a long-distance call. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is the total amount you are requesting $1,274,000? 

Mr. Burrovens. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNT OF ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Suepparp. What was the total amount you asked for before it 
reached any screening process, so far as it applies to this third supple- 
mental exclusively ¢ 

Mr. Lacrosse. $7,158,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you consider that all of the request that is now be- 
fore us is absolutely essential # 

Mr. Burroveus. Yes, sir. If we curtail or cancel some existing 
orders that we have for equipment which we need, I would have to go 
out in the market and pay at least 25 or 30 percent more for the same 
item and, in addition, we would lose the lead time that we have already 
gained by the planned program in the fall. 

Mr. Sixes. What type of items were eliminated from your original 
estimate of $7,000,000-plus ? 

Mr. Burrovens. That was printing and reproduction, sir. We 
have nothing in here additional for printing and reproduction. Those 
programs which were planned have been deferred until later. 

Mr. Srxes. And these are programs that you think cannot be de- 
ferred ¢ 

Mr. Burrovens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. HEILEMAN, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 
COL. RAY C. MILTON, TRANSPORTATION COMPTROLLER 
JOSEPH MINDELL, DEPUTY CHIEF, FISCAL DIVISION, TRANSPOR- 


TATION 


COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANPOWER BRANCH, 
BUDGET DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Funds 


available for obligation 





Fiscal year 1951 





Presently | Revised | aha 
available estimate mental) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 






























































% | 
: Appropriation or estimate. ___._...............---...--. $971, 183,000 | $1,076, 963,000 | $105, 780, 000 
Transferred from: ‘‘Emergency fund, Department of 
RUE i ccukihd Sé2 ceo oninahedeks omnia < 1, 069, 430 | 1, 069, 430 0 
Transferred to: “Ships and facilities, Department of the | 
eS i ISDS SRR ER SEE ORS Wh Oe BE Tees —141, 450 | —141, 450 | 0 
nites Igutee oor 972, 110, 980 1, 077. 890, 980 | 1¢ 5, 780, 000 
Total direct obligations... ........................ | 972, 110,980 | 1,077, 890, 980 | 105, 780, 000 
| 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
| 
Reimbursements for services performed. __..........---- 4, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 | 0 
yO ESTEE LEAS RON 976, 110, 980 1, 081, 890, | 105, 780, 000 
; Summary of direct obligations by projects 
: Fiscal year 1951 
x Project N | | 
Pa Purpose of project | ifference 
q No. Presently | Revised esti- | B — pple- 
4 available | mate mental) 
3 
j 
: 100 | Procurement and production._..._.........---.-- ..-| $87, 229, 966 | $107, 229," 966 | $20, 000, 000 
120 Procurement of marine, railway, and materials 
handling equipment- - --- pias thd ats teineeelbkead | 87,229,966 | 107, 229, 966 | 20, 000, 000 
400 | Operating (including maintenance and repair of | 
+ BRED... Mae tninaudtaksvennsts tobuhodokbeedok she | 522,887,527 | 608, 667, 527 85, 780, 000 
: 
; 445 Ocean transportation service. ._...............-- | 333, 537, 521 | 409, 070, 521 | 75, 533, 000 
460 Military railway service...................--....| 20, 058, 076 | 27, 558, 076 7, 500, 000 
4 480 Operation and repair of floating equipment-.-_--_- 25,458,550 | 27,338, 550 1, 880, 000 
490 Operation of field installations. -—-............--- | 143, 833, 380 144, 700, 380 867, 000 
pe FR FARE RE SARE TS eee | 361, 993,487 | 361, 993, 487 0 
Total direct obligations...............-.--.--. | 972, 110, § 980 | 1, 077, 890, 980 | 105, 780, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by object 





























Fiscal year 1951 
Object class 
| Presently Revised | vm grace 4 
available estimate mental) 
Total number of permanent positions. _.....................-- $41, 167 $41, 167 0 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._.................-- | 38 38 0 
Average number of all employees. - _ _- sialic aeiisinhty as areakos 6 35, 910 | 35, 910 0 
Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal 
Sagas nab cuceag nak oiaknadordre canseeweticceees cook 35, 910 35, 910 0 
Total personal services obligations_._...............--- 107, 240,924 | 107, 240, 924 0 
Net 01 Personal services... ......-.---.------------<--- | 107, 240, 924 | 107, 240, 924 | 0 
02 Travel.. Pan Se el AR Sa etme = 426, 588 | 426, 588 | 0 
03° T ranspyrtation of ‘things_- ot Pr 293, 118,578 | 293, 118, 578 | 0 
05 Rents and utility services 668,512 | 668, 312 0 


06 Printing and reproduction Si irs ace ES 254, 600 | 254, 600 
G7  Ouer pemtenetel eervies.... ... .......-. =. 446, 459,353 | 532, 239,353 | 
NS ETE TD 39,459,617 | 39, 459, 617 


0 
$85, 780, 000 
0 


hg Sicapashoerscesscecscc] SS wae) SOLD 20, 000, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments.....____- oe: a ee 260, 876 | 260, 870 | 0 
TE I, I So iii cc nniciinen odie soinasbauted 972, 110. 980 |1,077, 890,980 | 105, 780, 000 





Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Colonel Fowrer. Mr. Chairman, Major General Heileman, of the 
Transportation Corps, is here to justify the appropriation, Transpor- 
tation Service, Army, for the Department of the Army. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your general statement. 
General Hememan. Transportation Service, Army funds are used 
for transportation support of world-wide military activities under 
policies fixed by the Department of Defense. This support includes 
shipment of property by commercial means, except shipments from 
vendor to first point of storage or use; ocean shi ment of personnel and 
cargo by the Military Sea Transportatoion ervice; operation and 
organizational maintenance of administrative motor vehicles; opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of military railway and floating equip- 
ment; port and depot operations; individual and unit training; re- 
search and development in the transport field; industrial mobiliza- 
tion and procurement planning; and other activities required in 
carrying out the assigned transportation missions. 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


The additional requirements presented herein total 105.8 million 
dollars. Funds currently available, additional requirements, and the 
revised estimates are distributed by major projects, as follows: 


{Millions of dollars] 





Currently | Additional | Revised 
available (requirements; estimate 


sipdnieeaacidininennbianenes — | 


Major project 








100 Procurement and production. _....._._____- Rated ie oe 9.8 20.0 } 109.8 
400 Operations. SP RET SOE Sor ne Fe 874.4 85.8 | 960.2 
500 Education and tr: iining- Ee De eT ae i 3.4 0 3.4 
600 Research and development --__..........---.-2222 ee. 4.5 0 4.5 

a a | 972.1 105. 8 1,077.9 
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Of these amounts, by far the largest requirement is under project 
400, “Operations,” and of the total additional requirements of $85,800,- 
000, 75,500,000 is for ocean-transportation service. 

The increased fund requirement under “Procurement and produc- 
tion” covers essential major items of equipment, the need for which has 
developed subsequent to submission of the second supplemental esti- 
mate. This includes 7.1 million dollars for procurement of railway 
and marine equipment necessary for use in the Far East in support of 
the Korean operation. Funds in the amount of 12.9 million dollars 
are required for procurement of railway equipment required to provide 
transportation support for the mg Army. 

For operations, additional funds, not previously estimated for, are 
required as follows: (i) 75.5 million dollars for ocean transportation 
of personnel and cargo to be performed by the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service; (2) 7.5 million dollars for railway operations in the 
Far East Command in support of the Korean operation; (3) 1.9 mil- 
lion dollars for repairs to the floating equipment reserve fleet; and 
(4) 0.9 million dollars for port operations incident to the increased 
ocean shipment of cargo. 


STATUS OF 1951 FUNDS 


Commitments through March 27, 1951, totaled 731.5 million dollars 
including obligations of 647.4 million dollars incurred as of February 
28, 1951. This amounts to 75.3 percent of funds currently available. 
The amount included for commitments over the $647.4 million repre- 
sents commitments for procurement and MSTS. Other operating 
expenses to be incurred subsequent to February 28, 1951, have not been 
included. 

The additional requirements in this supplemental estimate have 
been carefully reviewed and are considered to be the minimum amounts 
which should be made available during this fiscal year for the Trans- 
portation Corps to carry out its responsibility in connection with the 
support of forces in the Far East and the expanding program of the 
Department of Defense. 


ORIGINAL REDUEST FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. What was your initial request for funds under the third 
supplemental ? 

Mr. Minpetr. Our initial request for funds was for $113,000,000. 

Mr. Srxkes. Instead of the $105,780,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mrnvett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What items were eliminated. 

Mr. Minpeti. There were some adjustments subsequent to our 
original request of $113,000,000. There were some additions and de- 
letions, and the actual difference between the two figures is not 
represen‘ed by any one given item. 

For example, our initial request of $113,000,000 did not include 
funds for the Military Sea Transportation Service at that time. 
That was a subsequent request made by us after the initial request 
and amounts to $76,000,000 over the $113,000,000. 

The items that were deleted from the combined total were primar- 
ily for procurement of major items of equipment. 
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Mr. Sixes. Will the eliminated equipment have to be obtained later, 
for instance, in the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Minvew.. Yes. That equipment was deferred to subsequent 
year’s estimate. 

Mr. Sixes. So, actually you are putting off rather than eliminating 
costs ¢ 

Mr. Minpeuu. That is correct, sir. 

General Hritman. I think there is an angle on this that is rather 
nebulous but should be considered. There is a possibility that some 
of these items we defer in the way of equipment may not be necessary 
if the international situation changes. That is one of the reasons, I 
was perfectly willing to defer some of this on the ground that there 
is no firm requirement for those items as of now. There is a possi- 
bility that they may not be required. 

Mr. Sixes. Might that similar yardstick be applied to other items 
now included in the third supplemental ? 

General Hemman. That approach has been taken. The items in 
here, because of the long lead time, are not the complete require- 
ments, but are those items we need in order to have something to get 
started on to carry us over pending the production of long lead items 
that may be instituted on a deferred program. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 



















Mr. Srxes. How many civilian employees do you contemplate hav- 
ing in the Transportation Service, world-wide, as of June 30, 1951? 
Mr. Minvetu. I do not have the projected strength readily available. 


Pe A MAB 


: 2 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have the present strength ? & 

Colonel Perman. I can give you the strength of the Transporta- 4 
: tion Corps as of February 28, world-wide. The total strength as of 4 
February 28 under “Transportation Service, Army,” is 29,806. f 
t Mr. Srxes. Can you give it to me for the beginning of the fiscal é 
' year 1951? &: 
4 Colonel Perman. Yes. June 30, 1950, Transportation Service, : 
3 Army, the strength was 19,815. 5 
; Mr. Stxes. You do not have your projected strength for the end of z 
: the fiscal year / q 
i Colonel Perman. I do not have it with me, sir, but I can get it for i 

you. : 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have that for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
é It is estimated that strength as of June 30, 1951, will total 37,000 under the 


appropriation, “Transportation Service, Army.” 

Mr. Sixes. Do you contemplate that the number of civilian 
employees will continue to expand ¢ 

Colonel Perman. There will be continued expansion under this ap- ; 
propriation in that funds that were made available in the first and : 
second supplemental estimates for replacement of military drivers 
and civilian personnel. That planned utilization of civilian personnel 
has not been completed as yet, so there will be further increases under 
this appropriation. 
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TRANSPORTATION SERVICE WORKWEEK 


Mr. Stxes. How many hours a week do your civilian employees 
work ¢ 

General Herteman. We work the standard workweek, plus such 
overtime for such people as are necessary from time to time. 

Mr. Sixes. I interpret that to mean that overtime is not a standard 
practice; that most of your people are still on a 40-hour week ? 

General Herrman. The number of people on the 40-hour week 
varies with the workload. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it not be possible to increase the workweek rather 
than to continue to add employees ?¢ 

Mr. Minveu. That could be done, sir, but I do not think there 
would be any saving in it. 

Mr. Sues. Who is charged with the responsibility for following 
through to see that all these civilians are needed and that all of them 
are busy ¢ 

General Hemteman. The comptroller in my management division. 

Mr. Srxes. Who is that? 

General Herteman. Colonel Milton here, and I have a monthly re- 
port showing all of the normal payroll and all the overtime in each 
of the divisions which comes to my personal attention. 

We made an analysis of this situation in view of the fact we had 
to determine whether or not we should increase the work we had to 
include Saturday morning for everybody, and it was my determina- 
tion on my own personal investigation that would have cost more 
than the present situation whereby we have present on Saturday 
morning only those people in any division whose presence is deter- 
mined to be necessary by the division chief. Presently, the amount 
of money we spend on overtime work, I check against my personnel 
requirements on the basis that I will not permit. an increase in per- 
sonnel at any time in any division unless the overtime records show 
that the workload is such as to make it economical to have additional 
people. 

Presently, the situation is such that it costs us less to have certain 
key people—and we are talking about the overtime now largely by 
the key people—to have them on duty overtime rather than to add 
additional people to our regular payroll, and that has some bearing 
on the question that you asked. 


UTILIZATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sixes. Let me ask the Comptroller what steps he follows in 
order to determine all the civilian employees are actually needed and 
all of them are busy. 

Colonel Perman. I can answer that question. The matter of im- 
mediate utilization of personnel in the field and the management of 
that personnel has been decentralized to the Army commanders and 
the major commanders. However, the C omptroller of the Army re- 
views the utilizatian by the field inspections and field visits fre- 
quently. In this particular field I can give you an example of what 
happened at Fort Benning, Ga. 

A representative of my ‘office was detached to inspect the Third 
Army. During the period that transpired there was considerable 
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overtime utilized in the payment of civilian drivers at Fort Ben- 
ning. Being a school, it requires continual transportation of students. 
As a result of a survey by my office in conjunction with the Third 
Army, it was determined that it would be better to have people stag- 
gered on the 40-hour week in order to provide this transportation 
back and forth to school which goes on on Saturday and also on 
Sunday for the Reserve officers who are being trained there as well 
as other units. 

The result was this increase in civilian personnel, but at a lesser 
cost to the Army through the elimination of overtime. Now, that type 
id utilization is continually carried on in the field and by my 
office. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is a good answer. The committee has your 
assurance that you are continually carrying on that type of survey / 

Colonel Perman. Yes. We inspected the Sixth Army, the Fourth 
Army, and the Third Army last month. 

Mr. Srxes. Who inspects the Pentagon ? 

Colonel Perman. That is the responsibility of the staff agency 
which has administrative responsibility for that area. 

However, my office reviews continually the amount of overtime which 
is utilized. When requests are submitted for increases in personnel 
in the departmental area we have personnel from our office physically 
visit the installation and see what the workload is to see whether or 
not they have the space available to put the people in that they are 
requesting, because we are becoming crowded for space. 

In other words, an on-the-spot determination of the requirements 
for an increase is made before that increase is granted. 


PENTAGON BUILDING EMPLOYEES IN COFFEE SHOPS, ETC. 


Mr. Sixes. I want your explanation, then, of how the report con- 
stantly goes around that the coffee shops in the Pentagon always are 
full; that the stores in the Pentagon are always full, and that there 
are many, many vacant desks in the different offices visible to the 
people who walk along the corridors. If everybody is busy over 
there, how do those things happen? 

Colonel Perman. I am sure that you will understand that where 
you have 35,000 people there are bound to be some abuses. Civil-serv- 
ice regulations, however, require that the civilian personnel be given a 
15-minute break in the morning and a 15-minute break in the after- 
noon for the purpose of having refreshments. Many of them possibly 
do spend more than the 15 minutes in the coffee shop. That is what 
I mean by taking exception. 

Mr. Srxes. Who checks on that? 

Colonel Perman. There is no detailed check; that is. within the 
internal office. I am sure those people who have made these reports 
have seen in addition to the individuals in the coffee shop many indi- 
viduals carrying trays with 8 to 10 cups of coffee on them so that the 
other individuals do not have to leave their desks. 

Within each administrative office—for example, in my own office— 
each person who has the responsibility for the civilian personnel has 
been instructed to see that there is not excess time spent at the coffee 
bar. 
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Mr. Srxes. I do not want to appear critical on this subject, but I 
hear so many things and see some of them with my own eyes that I 
sometimes wonder whether Government service is something that 
people seek for an opportunity to help to preserve and maintain this 
country, so something that they ssek for an opportunity to abuse this 
by killing its time and wasting its substance. 1 realize that we have a 
system that came down through the depression years of trying to 
spread work to reach as many people as possible and time killing was 
looked on with favor rather than frowned on. But we have gone 
through some very crucial times in the last 10 or more years 
and we have other crucial times ahead of us, and I do not think 
that any person should take advantage, even of a break to go to the 
coffee shop—undue advantage, that is; no one objects to a break in the 
morning or afternoon for coffee—but any person who takes undue 
advantage is taking a chance on his own future liberty. 1 wonder 
how many realize or care. 

Colonel Perman. May I add something to a matter that you brought 
up, the matter of a number of people going into the store in the Penta- 
gon Building. From my own personal observation and from a 
detailed check in certain of the agencies, I have found out that they 
have had the people that go to the stores but they have been required 
to deduct compensatory time which was due as a result of overtime 
work that they had put in for which they received no pay. You realize, 
I think, from seeing the lights on in the Pentagon Building that a 
large majority of the people do put in a considerable amount of over- 
time. 

Mr. Srxes. I realize that and I certainly do not minimize the fact 
that a great many governmental employees are sincere and conscien- 
tious. I donot want my remarks to reflect on them. 


CONTROL OF TRAVEL COSTS 


Now, General Heileman, actually how much control do you have 
over a request for travel funds? Is not this something that really 
is pretty largely out of your hands and is governed by the requisitions 
that come to you from the services when they say, “We have to have 
so much for travel”? Is it true that your responsibility is to find ways 
and means of providing that travel and that you are largely bound 
by that in the request for funds that you make? 

General Hememan. Yes. You are speaking of the travel of Army 
personnel ? d 

Mr. SrKes. Yes. 

General Heineman. That money, by and large, is not in here. 

_ Colonel Mizron. The travel of the Army appears in the “Finance 
Service, Army” appropriation. However, it is made up of the re- 
quests of the various services for travel funds. I do not know what 
is done in the other services, but I can state with respect to our own 
requests, for our own presentation to the Chief of Finance for travel 
money, Wwe require a detailed statement from each one of our field 
installations and from the various divisions in the Office of Chief of 
Transportation, setting forth what the requirements for travel are, 
what places they expect to visit, the approximate length of time they 
will visit these various places, and a statement of the purpose of the 
visit. 
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These requests coming in are screened, first, as to what the purpose 
of the visit is and, second, what the requirements have been in the past. 

At this particular time we have been faced with this: That in the 
expanded activities that are going on, there has been an increased 
request for travel. However, the mere submission of an estimate is 
not equivalent to approval, and the amounts that are submitted in 
most instances are cut down by the elimination of the things that are 
not considered as essential, or if some travel that is to be performed 
by different people can actually be combined into one, or a fewer 
number of trips than the total represented . 

General Hememan. You may be interested in a spotlight on this 
thing. There is no officer or civilian who travels any place out of my 
office whose travel is not personally approved by me. 

Mr. Sikes. That is good information. 


PERSONNEL SURVEYS 


Colonel Minron. If I might add just a remark to a subject dis- 
cussed previously, this matter of personnel and as to what the Army 
Comptroller does and what the various services do—we are required 
to make personnel surveys at least annually, going into the installa- 
tion and considering in detail the people who are employed in the 
various divisions, and as to the activity of that division, and the actual 
workload that they perform measured against previously determined 
standards. At the time we make these personnel surveys a representa- 
tive of the Comptroller of the Army is present. We have recently 
completed such personnel surveys at three of the ports of embarkation 
and are currently engaged in making such a survey at the New Or- 
leans port. 

The result of those surveys has always been to point up the work- 
load that is actually being accomplished as against the number of 
people required to perform that particular workload, and it has re- 
sulted in a reduction in personnel in every instance. 

That is looked at by a representative of the Army comptroller’s 
office, who is currently with us at New Orleans with the survey team 
that we have down there. Such a survey is being made in the Office 
of the Chief of Transportation as well as at all field installations. 

General Hememan. I might say also these reports come to me per- 
sonally for review. 


NUMBER AND COST OF EMPLOYEES, 1951 


Mr. Taser. According to page 214 you have an item of $107,240,000 
for personnel services. The total number of permanent positions is 
41,167 and the average number of all employees is 35,910. 

According to the report that you have given us, it is hardly pos- 
sible the average number of employees could be above 25,000, and 
there should be, therefore, a very considerable saving in that 
$107,000,000. 


PERSONAL SERVICE OBLIGATIONS 


Will you tell me what the obligations of that particular item are 
down to the 3lst of March? 

Colonel Perman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Taner. Nevertheless, what I said about the average running 
about 25,000 would still be about right. 

Colonel Perman. I think that it will be a little bit higher. When 
we get through with the further increases that are being requested, 
our average employment will go up pretty close to 30,000. 

Mr. Mrnpeti. We are not requesting any increase of personnel in 
the third supplemental. 

Mr. Taper. I know, but there should be a credit in there out of that 
$107,000,000 of about $20,000,000, at least. 

Mr. Mrinpetit. We have obligated through February 28, sir, 
$59,019,000. 

Mr. Taner. You will be able to produce a credit out of that of 
approximately $20,000,000; will you not? 

Mr. Minveti. No, sir. Projecting that on a straight-line basis 
would be $90,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. Yes; it would be $90,000,000. 

Mr. Minveti. That is just on a straight-line basis, not counting the 
increases We are contemplating between now and June. j 

Mr. Taser. Your pay scale must have been a lot more elaborate 
than was contemplated when you started your operation. 

Mr. Minpetxi. There have been numerous pay increases for our 
ungraded employees, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Your February 28 figure was 29,860 employees. Is that 
the figure that you gave us ¢ 

General Reeper. What were your February obligations ? 

Mr. Minpvetx. The obligations for February—and of course that 
was a short month—$7,690,000. For January it was $8,206,000. 
There is quite a difference in the number of working days. 

Mr. Taser. You probably had more pay periods. Four times 8 
is 82. That would be $33,000,000. You still have $15,000,000 left 
if you went on at that rate the rest of the year. You did not go 
through February at that rate. You will still have $15,000,000 sur- 
plus there, probably. 

Mr. Minpewi. On a straight-line basis, sir, as I figure it—and not 
figuring an increase—it would be about $8,000,000 a month. 

Mr. Taper. Four times 8 is 32, and 32 and 59 is 91. 

Mr. Minpe.u. That isstrictly on a straight-line projection. 

Mr. Taper. That will leave $15,000,000 as a margin. 

Mr. Minpett. In addition to those increases, the ones overseas, 
we are going to replace approximately 1,700 to 1,800 military person- 
nel with civilians. In addition to that, we have an expansion within 
the United States that will require additional transportation employ- 
ees, so the whole trend of obligations will be up between now and 
June 30. 

There may be a comparatively small savings in personal services. 
I think we would agree to your logic on that, but not to the amount 
that you have indicated. We did not attempt to show a credit in 
this particular account because we knew that our trend of obligations 
was increasing. We know that our employment is going to increase 
and to attempt to project the rate of increased employment was so 
difficult we did not make any credit in the personal services. 
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General Rerper. You based your request for funds on the over-all 
obligations of all objects rather than trying to adjust the 01 account 
with other objects? 

Mr. Minpe.yu. That is correct, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS, TRANSPORTATION CORPS, 1951 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. You apparently obligated $636,000,000 in the 
first 8 months of the year ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mrinve.u. Correct. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That is an average of $318,000,000 per 4 
months, and you had $335,000,000 unobligated as of February 28. 
You are asking for $105,000,000 here. If that is authorized that 
would give you $440,000,000 for the last 4 months of the fiscal year, 
or an increase of about 28 percent. Is that right ? 

Mr. Minvetv. That is right, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF Martne Rattway anp MaAreriAts HanpLING 
SQUIPMENT 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Mr. Wicetesworru. I notice under your procurement breakdown 
you apparently missed your guess on locomotives. You ask 41 loco- 
motives for Korea, and you ask about 49 locomotives at home, and 200 
railway cars. Why the increase? 

General Hetteman. Those locomotives, Mr. Wigglesworth, are not 
all for the same destination. The 41 for Korea are presently requisi- 
tioned for Korea. The 22 locomotives are for use for expanded ac- 
tivity in the United States and the 29,113-ton locomotives, are long 
lead-time items that will be needed as a part of the total need for all- 
over overseas areas, 

The 200 rail cars are 100-ton flats which are necessary for the dis- 
tribution of 50-ton tanks. These cars cannot be furnished by the 
commercial railroads. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. What is the time involved in this locomotive 
construction ¢ 

General Herieman. A year would be a fair average. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. These all have to be constructed. You cannot 
purchase them ? f 

General Hememan. We are buying some off the shelf with very 
slight modifications to make them adaptable to use overseas. The 41 
that we are buying are as close to standard on-the-shelf items as are 
acceptable. They are not of special design. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. How about the 29 locomotives, the DE type, 
the ones I thought you said were for use for the long-range program ? 
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General Herrman. Those locomotives are an adaptation of the 
standard models because of reduced loading that is necessary on over- 
seas bridges. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Do you have to have that money now? That 
is what I am getting at. Or is this in the nature of contract authori- 
zation for the future? 

General Hemceman. We want those locomotives produced as soon 
P 4 as we can get them, because of the long lead time, and also because 

4 they are say a part of what the mobilization requirements would be. 

Mr. WiccLesworru. You cannot purchase those off the shelf? 

General Hememan. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It could be contract authorization as far as that is 
. concerned, 

’ i General Hetteman. Yes; but the production should start imme- 
; diately. 
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ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES BECAUSE OF KOREAN EMERGENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. As I understand the picture, there are several new 
added obligations and additional performance required of the Trans- 
portation Corps because of some of the things that have happened 
in the last few months. 

General HereMan. Yes. 

\ Mr. Scrivner. We can all easily understand that you have an addi- 
tional load in the Far East. Once we start moving we understand 
what limited rail service they had in Korea has to be restored and 


- used by us, because much of the rolling stock must either have been 

4 taken away from the Korean Reds, or destroyed by their fire or our 
' 3 fire, so you have a set-up there. Of course, that carries clear back 
into the United States, assume. Is that right? 


General HememMan. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your transportation program and your other activi- 
ties; and then with the setting up of the North Atlantic defense 
forces—whatever you want to call them—there will be a greater de- 
mand upon transportation services and the handling of supplies in 
all the European theater. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Fripay, Apri 13, 1951. 
SNGINEER SERVICE, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. J. 8S. BRAGDON, DEPUTY CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

COL. R. E. M. DES ISLETS, THE ENGINEER COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. G. E. TEXTOR, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

COL. R. G. LOVETT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR MILI- 
TARY SUPPLY AND PROCUREMENT 

MAJ. GEN. W. 0. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 


K. E. TURNER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR BUDGET, REPAIRS AND 
UTILITIES DIVISION 


Funds available for obligation 





Fiscal year 1951 


| Differe 

Presently Revised j Ph meen 

available | estimate | ‘ . : 
ailable | stimate mental) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 


| 
Appropriation or estimate ----+------.--------| $1, 289, 902, 500 | $1, 538, 154, 500 $248, 252, 000 
Transferred from: | 
“Emergency fund, Department of Defense’’_ _______| +6, 211, 000 +46, 211, 000 | 
“Maintenance and operation, Department of the | 
Air Force” | +13, 000 +13, 000 
Transferred to: ‘*Maintenance and operation, Depart- | 
ment of the Air Force’’ ibednbabgouseleaauwe — 150, 000 — 150, 000 


Ee NG COIN oo aiticenngecencqcakswoneges , 295, 976,500 | 1, 544, 228, 500 248, 252, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





Reimbursements for services performed 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 0 














Total obligations , 310, 976, 500 | 1, 559, 228, 500 248, 252, 000 
| ! 
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Summary of direct obligations by projects 





| 
Fiscal year 1951 


Difference 
| (third supple- 
} mental) 


Project Purpose of project 
No, Presently | estates Sti- | 
available | mate 


| | 

100 | Procurement and production.. ..| $625, 987, 896 $742, 008, | $116, 020, 300 
| as MN ey Sa 

| | 


120 | Procurement of engineer milite ary — s and 
equipment 


742, 008, 196 116, 020, 300 


ERR Se ees 


300 | Maintenance of structures and operation of facilities.| 453, 307 555 414, 000 102, 107, 


ae 


320 | Army repairs and utilities 


555, 414, 000 “102, 107, 
400 | Operating (including storage, maintenance, and re- | 
pair of material) ; : ....}| 130,380, 000 


Aenea tats 


160, 380, 060 | 30, 000, 
410 | Repair and maintenance of engineer military | 


equipment cs ‘ Se 3, 380, 000 | 131, 380, 000 25, 000, 


Fee BRN 


3 
440 | Military surveys and maps_-__- aS eile tak | 24, 000, 000 29, 000, 000 5, 000, 0 


500 | Education and training Senet, PO: | , 500, 000 & 624, 700 24, 700 


510 Operation of engineer schools___._.......----- . 500, 000 1, 624, 700 124. 700 


Ail other projects... :.....--.-- 84, 801, 604 84, 801, 604 ne 0 


Total direct obligations - ...|1, 295, 976, 500 (1, 544, 228, 500 248, 252, 000 
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Summary of direct ob means by objecis 





Fiscal year 1951 
Object class Difference 
(third supple- 
mental) 


Presently Revised esti- 


available 


Total number of permanent positions_ -- 72, 952 72, 952 | 0 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.___.._._._---- 5, 002 | 5, 002 | 0 
Average number of all employees | 65, 698. 8 65, 698. 8 0 


01 


Personal services (net) 
Travel 
Transportation of things 


Communication services_- 


Rents and utilities. 


Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials.._............-- 


Equipment-. 
Lands and structures 


$204, 701, 767 | 
3, 495, 569 | 
23, 040, 836 | 
86, 856 | 
41, 981, 926 
502, 304 
249, 368, 802 
474, 724, 937 
294, 392, 247 
3, 598, 716 


~ $204, 701, 767 | 
3, 810, 569 
24, 415, 836 
86, 856 
42, 982, 926 
502, 304 
325, 387, 242 
546, 246, 761 
392, 134, 547 
3, 598, 716 


0 

$315, 000 
1, 375, 000 
) 


( 

1, 001, 000 
0 

76, 018, 440 
71, 521, 824 
7, 742, 300 
0 


Refunds, awards and indemnities 25, 800 


25, 800 0 
Taxes and assessments....................-----..--. 56, 740 


335, 176 278, 436 
1, 295, 976, 500 | 1, 544, 228, 500 | 248, 252, 000 





Total direct obligations 








Mr. Manon. We shall now take up the requests under the supple- 
mental for the Engineer Service, Army. 
I believe you are requesting additional funds to the total of $248,- 
259,009 
General Bracpon. Yes, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. General Bragdon, are you going to make the opening 
statement ? 


General Bracpon. Yes, sir. 
Gentlemen: The amount requested for the “Engineer Service, 


Army” appropriation for the balance of the current fiscal year, is 
$248,252,000. 


These funds are to be used as follows: 


Activity 
Procurement of engineer military supplies and equipment _---_- $116, 020, 300 
re etn UI SUR tae penton 102, 107, 000 
Repair and maintenance of engineer military equipment_____.___- 25, 000, 000 
IE il I i Ae Rr Sata oe PR A aca pe A aa, 5, 000, 000 
(ersten Of eneinesr wenoels. i i Ss ces he 124. 700 
11. Nak es Re ca Sets i aR ein oe tte Sey th ie de Lager Le pil she 248, 252, 000 


PROCUREMENT OF ENGINEER SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The procurement of engineer supplies and equipment, which ac- 
counts for approximately 47 percent of the funds requested, are 
necessary to meet the needs of the active Army, to continue produc- 
tion of the more important of those long lead time items upon which 
current contracts are scheduled for comp'etion prior to the end of 
the first quarter of fiscal year 1952 and to cover firm obligations under 
letter a 


REPAIRS AND UTILITIES 


Funds requested for repairs and utilities are needed for rehabilita- 
tion of troop housing facilities, site facilities, and medical facilities 
to accommodate the expanded Army. There is also being requested 
funds for the maintenance and operation and initial stock require- 
ments for newly activated stations. These funds are essential to meet 
the minimum requirements of continental and overseas stations. 


REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE OF ENGINEER MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


Under repair and maintenance of engineer military equipment the 
funds are to cover the procurement of concurrent spare parts for end 
items that are being procured from funds appropriated by the second 
supplemental appropriation and for end items to be procured with 
the procurement program presently before you. Contracts for end 
items contain a spare parts provision clause which requires a list of 
the spare parts within 45-60 days after placement of the end item 
contract. The funds requested in the estimate before you are required 
to cover those concurrent spare parts where the list must be furnished 
prior to June 30, 1951. 


OPERATION OF ARMY MAP SERVICE 


Military survey and map funds are required to cover a deficiency 
resulting from expanded requirements to meet the current world situ- 
ation. Present plans require that the first priorities of the mapping 
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program be met in the minimum possible time. Accordingly, Army 
Map Service production has been increased, commercial contracts 
have been let and arrangements been made for cooperative effort by 
other Government mapping agencies. 

The funds being requested at this time are to provide for the opera- 
tion of the Army Map Service at the accelerated rate, for the letting 
of essential commercial contracts, and to finance work requested from 
the United States Geological Survey. It is estimated that presently 
available funds will be exhausted by approximately May 10. 


OPERATION OF ENGINEER SCHOOLS 


The $124,700 requested for the operation of engineer schools will 
provide funds for the training of additional students with an increase 
in the peak load from 3,400 to 4,270 at the Engineer School, Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., and for other related activities. A large portion of this 
increase is due to an increase of 1,800 in the number of specialists 
which must be trained at the school for the Navy and Air Force dur- 
ing the latter part of the current fiscal year. 


PROCUREMENT OF ENGINEER MILITARY SuPPLIES AND EQuripMENT 


Mr. Manon. In the item “Procurement of engineer military sup- 
plies and equipment,” for which you are requesting $116 million, I 
presume you do not actually expect to expend this money, if it is pro- 
vided, but you expect to obligate it? 

General Bragpon. All of it will not be expended but we expect to 
obligate all of it. 


MAINTENANCE OF STRUCTURES AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Under the item, “Maintenance of structures and opera- 
tion of facilities, $102,107,000,” would that money be expended during 
this fiscal year? 

General Bragpon. I think much of it will be expended; all will 
be obligated. = 

Mr. Manon. Are you trying to operate your maintenance program 
on an austerity basis? 

General Bragpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Would providing these funds offer you the procedure 
and the techniques which you have been using in previous portions 
of the fiscal year ? 

General Bragpon. The $102 million for project 320 is primarily for 
rehabilitation. We do not add to the capital assets. We are just 
putting those buildings back into a condition not superior to that 
in which they were in before. In other words, if they are temporary- 
type buildings, we do not change that type but merely put them in 
such shape as to be usable. 

Mr. Manon. This work will be done by contract ? 
General Bragpon. Yes, primarily. 
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REHABILITATION OF TROOP HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Will you cite us an example of rehabilitation and 
maintenance work ? 

General Bracpon. Let us take the first item, “Rehabilitation of 
troop housing facilities.” That is $32 million. That is for the re- 
habilitation of 160,000 spaces in troop housing facilities. I have a 
list of the places where that will be done, if you would like to see 
that. This is based on field estimates. There are 20,600 spaces at Fort 
Dix. We know what we want to do there. It has been authorized 
by Staff. We have started, and we will let a contract for the rehabilita- 
tion of the buildings necessary for the troop housing. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to tear down any of these temporary 
structures and build others because they are in bad repair? 

General Bracpon. No, sir; we are just going to repair them; this 
is rehabilitation work. 

Mr. Manon. Will you name some other places where you are doing 
this kind of work? 

General Bracpon. I have already mentioned Fort Dix, 20,600 spaces ; 
Fort Monmouth, 7.549; Fort Wadsworth, 320; that is for the First 
Army. For the Second Army, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 3.647; 
Camp Breckinridge, 6,000; Fort Campbell, 1,500; Fort Eustis, 1.500; 
Indian Town Gap Military Reservation, 13,927; Fort Nox, 7,500; Fort 
George G. Meade, 3.000: Camp Picket, 8,308: Fort Lee, 1,500; Fort 
Story, 630. Third Army: Fort Benning, 5,437; Fort Jackson. 4.662. 

Mr. Manon. What are you going to do at Fort Benning? You 
mentioned five thousand-odd spaces. What does that mean? 

General Bracpon. We are going to rehabilitate sufficient housing 
there, which has not been in use, to accommodate that number of peo- 
ple. That means that we are going to rehabilitate the buildings, in- 
cluding not only the houses, but also the mess halls, the administra- 
tion buildings, and so forth, that pertain to the task of taking care 
of these men: finding out what is necessary in the repair of roofs, 
walls, floors, streets, and any utilities that are in or connect up to the 
area. 

Mr. Manon. You are not going to build new structures? 

General Bragpon. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Some of the members of this committee visited Fort 
Benning a short time ago. There were some very old buildings there 
that had been, more or less, condemned, as I recall it; they were not 
in active use. They were near the main headquarters area. Do you 
actually know whether these are the buildings that are to be repaired 
or not? 

General Bracpox. No, sir; I could not say which are the exact 
buildings. I do not know that these estimates have come in to us from 
the field. When the Staff tells us that they want to have such and 
such a number at such and such a — our field personnel investigate 
what is necessary to be done at that installation. The commanding 
officer is consulted as to where the personnel should go. The engineer 
surveys the buildings and sees what is necessary to put the utilities in 
shape, access roads, and so forth. And then the building are inspected 
to see what is necessary to put them in condition. He makes up an 
estimate. Unit costs for this type of work vary from place to place. 
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Mr. Manon. It has been my observation, when you go to one mili- 
tary installation, the engineering officer there has certain ideas. You 
go to another installation and you have a different type of man and 
he may have different ideas. Maybe he is more or less ingenious than 
the first. Then vou go to still another one and you may find still 
different ideas. How does all this work out ? 

General Bracpon. That is controlled, because we issue instructions 
from our office concerning standards. The standards are what we 
judge to be necessary and no more. There could be some minor varia- 
tions, but there could not be any variations above the standards which 
we require. We have standards for permanent installations and 
standards for temporary. Is that correct, Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. There are two sets of standards, the P standard for 
camps that are to be retained for the permanent Army. Then there 
is another standard called the T standard, which is for temporary 
facilities that the Army expects to let go of sooner or later. Under 
the P standards, we would do such things as extending eaves to pre- 
serve the walls of the building. Under the T standard, we would not 
do any work of that kind, but merely make the building habitable and 
usable. The instructions are quite detailed—that is, as to the 
standards. 

General Bracpon. I think that is a fine illustration of what we mean 
when we say we do what is necessary and no more. 

Mr. Taser. How much are you spending at Fort Benning? 

General Bracpon. I do not have that amount, sir. This would be 
for somewhat over 5,000 spaces at an average unit cost. 

Mr. Taser. Five thousand spaces ? 

General Bragpon. At about $200 each. These are averages. That 
would be a little over $1 million. These figures do vary according 
to the condition at the location. Some are much more run down than 
others. The $200 unit price that I gave you is an average figure for 
the whole project. 

Mr. Turner. The current working estimate at Fort Benning is 
$2,445,000. 

Mr. Manon. What does that embrace? 

Mr. Turner. Forty-one thousand four hundred and thirty-seven 
‘apacities for enlisted men and the collateral facilities that go with 
it. In other words, these inactive capacities that had been in a 
stand-by or inactive status will be reestablished and put in suitable 
condition to take care of the troops. 

This was done in several increments. The first was in August, 
the second in September, and the third on the 13th of December. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, General? 

General Bracpon. I have mentioned Fort Benning; Fort Jackson, 
4,662; Fort McClellan, 2,060; Camp Rucker, 18,000. The Fourth 
Army: Camp Polk, 5,600. The Sixth Army: Fort Huachuca, 14,596. 

Mr. Manon. That is in Arizona? 

General Bragpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are you doing there? 

Mr. Turner. That is a complete rehabilitation of that camp which 
has been inactive. It was turned back to the State of Arizona, as 
I understand it. The Air Force first planned to use it. They nego- 
tiated with the State of Arizona and started the work and an arrange- 
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ment was worked out between the two Secretaries whereby the Air 
Force would use it for a short time and then the Army would take 
it over. At the moment the Army is taking it over, and the Army 
is to stand the cost of fixing it up as an Army camp. 

Mr. Manon. How much is that going to involve? 

Mr. Turner. $2,200,000. 

Mr. Manon. How could you do that job, at $2 million, for 14,000 
spaces, when you are spending approximately that much, or perhaps 
more, for less than half the number of spaces at Fort Benning / 

Mr. Turner. Oh, no, sir. We have more spaces than that at Fort 
Benning. The estimate that I have is for the total job at Fort Ben- 
ning, which has been authorized in three increments. This is the third 
increment, the number of spaces that General Bragdon has given you. 
I can give you the total number of spaces there. 

General Bracpon. What I gave you was the present increment at 
Fort Benning. 

Mr. Manon. You were giving me the figure for the third supple- 
mental ? 

General Bracpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And what is the total cost of rehabilitation at 
Huachuca? 4 

Mr. Turner. That was $2 million. 

General Bracpon. The figure that goes with Fort Benning should 
be for the third increment only. 

Mr. Turner. The over-all total for Fort Benning is 41,437 spaces 
at $2,445,000. 


FORT HUACHUCA REHABILITATION 


Mr. Manon. Are you tearing down buildings and rebuilding them 
at Huachuca or is it purely a rehabilitation job? 

Mr. Turner. Those that can be rebuilt—I assume panne the 
camp you may find some facilities that will have to be entirely rebuilt. 
But generally we preserve everything that can be preserved. 

Mr. Manon. What arrangement do you have with the State of Ari- 
zona? Are you buying that or taking it over under war conditions? 

Mr. Turner. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are the plans with respect to turning the facility 
back to Arizona at some later date in case you do not utilize it? Will 
you supply that information for the record ? 

(The information is as follows :) 


1. As of July 1, 1940, the United States held approximately 44.800 acres of land 
in Cochise County, Ariz., known as the original Fort Huachuea Military Reserva- 
tion. During World War II the United States acquired 9.588.66 acres in fee, 0.08 
of an acre by easement, and 3,933.18 acres by transfer from the Department of the 
Interior through Public Land orders. 

2. By quitclaim deed dated January 14, 1948, the Government conveyed to the 
State of Arizona approximately 33.000 acres of the original Fort Huachuca Mili- 
tary Reservation for the conservation of wildlife other than migratory birds. 
This conveyance was made upon the condition that in the event the President of 
the United States of America, the Congress thereof, the Secretary of Defense of 
the United States, or the Secretary of the Army, Navy, or Air Foree, or either 
of them, determine that the said premises are needed for national-defense pur- 
poses the title thereto shall revert to the United States, and upon which reversion 
the title of the State thereto shall cease and determine the United States shall 
have the immediate right of possession thereof. 
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3. By correction deed dated April 18, 1950, the United States conveyed to the 
State of Arizona the balance of the original Fort Huachuca Reservation and also 
the land acquired subsequent to 1940 for the training and maintaining of civilian 
components of the Armed Forces of the United States. This conveyance was 
made upon the condition that the United States shall have the right during the 
existence of any national emergency declared by the President of the United 
States of America, or the Congress thereof, to the full, unrestricted possession, 
control, and use of the premises or any part thereof, without charge except that 
the Government shall be responsible for the cost of maintenance of the premises 
or any portion thereof so used, and shall pay a fair rental for the use of any 
installations or structures added thereto without Federal aid. 

4. By letter dated January 18, 1951, signed by the Acting Secretary of the 
Air Force, the Governor of Arizona was advised that there was a_ mili- 
tary necessity for the use of the land conveyed to the State under the deed of 
January 14, 1949, and that in accordance with the provisions of the deed the 
title thereto reverted to the United States. The Governor was also advised in 
the same letter that because of the national emergency there was a military 
necessity for the use of a certain portion of the land conveyed to the State for 
the training of National Guard components (consisting of approximately 12,000 
acres in the original military reservation and approximately 4,000 acres of land 
acquired subsequent to 1940), and that the United States elected to exercise its 
rights for the use of this land for the duration of the national emergency. 

5. The Governor was advised that representatives of the division engineer, 
South Pacific Division, Corps of Engineers, in San Francisco, and of the De- 
partment of the Air Force would meet with representatives of the State to 
make arrangements for the orderly taking over of possession of the land by the 
Government and for the working out of any agreements for the maintenance 
thereof and the payment of rental as required by the conditions in the deed. 
Subsequent to the foregoing it was agreed between the Department of the Air 
Force and the Department of the Army that the Department of the Army would 
be the using agency as regards Fort Huachuca. 

6. As respects the lands described in the deed of January 14, 1949, title thereto 
reverted to the United States and there has been no arrangement made for its 
reconveyance to the State. It is not known at this time how long the land 
will be required and what disposition will be made of the property, if and when 
it becomes surplus to the needs of the Department of the Army. As respects 
the land conveyed under the deed of April 18, 1950, the Government has the 
right to the use thereof for the duration of the national emergency only. Upon 
termination of this national emergency the use will revert to the State of Arizona 
unless other arrangements are made with the State for continuing occupancy by 
the Federal Government. 

7. The Corps of Engineers is now in the process of working out such arrange- 
ments with the State as regards the assumption of accountability for the 
property. 

General Braapon. Yes, sir. I can say this, that when we turned 

b * ? 
that over to the State of Arizona, it is my recollection that we had in 
the turn-over agreement the right to take it back. We are doing that 
quite frequently, calling upon States to return facilities, after a staff 
decision is made that recapture by the United States is necessary. 

Mr. Manon. Will you finish the list of places for the Sixth Army, 
which you have started ¢ 

General Bragpon. Camp Irwin, 3,125; Fort Lewis, 18,000; Presidio 
of San Francisco, 1,739; San Luis Obispo, 10,000; Yuma Test Station, 
800. 

Mr. Manon. There is not much room at Presidio of San Francisco; 
is there? 

General Bracpon. There are only 1,739 spaces that we are providing 
there, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Those buildings are already in existence and this is a 
matter of rehabilitation ? 
General Braapon. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Turner. That is true in every case. The legal limit, as you 
know, in this appropriation, is $50,000 for new construction except 
by specific approval of the Secretary of Defense. We could not con- 
struct buildings costing over that. 


Repair AND MAINTENANCE OF ENGINEER Minirary EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Referring to your projects “Repair and maintenance 
of engineer military equipment” and “Military surveys and maps,” 
for which you request $30 million in this supplemental, tell us about 
them. 

General Bragpon. For the central procurement of spare parts, $25 
million. The mapping program is $5 million. Contracts for end 
items contain a spare-parts provision clause which provides that the 
required list of spare parts will be furnished the contractor within 45 
to 60 days after placement of the end-item contracts. Experience 
has told us that that is the most economical procedure. We generally 
include about 20 percent for powered equipment and 10 percent for 
unpowered equipment. This $25 million is to cover those concurrent 
spare parts where, according to the contract, these lists must be fur- 
nished prior to June 30, 1951. 


Miuirary Surveys anp Maps 


Mr. Manon. What sort of maps are we interested in, under this 
appropriation ? 

General Bragpon. I have brought along with me General Textor, 
who I would like to answer that question. 

General Textor. These are all types of military maps that we make 


for the different branches of the armed services, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and for the Army. The activity is largely centered here in 
Washington, the Army Map Service. 


MAPPING OF STRATEGIC AREAS OF THE WORLD 


During this fiscal year we have been given a directive from the 
General Staff, which came to us after the outbreak of war in Korea, 
to accelerate the mapping program so as to start to satisfy mapping 
requirements in certain strategic areas of the world. We have there- 
fore expanded the program and the appropriation we are requesting 
here for the third supplemental is to carry out that mapping activity 
in those many different portions of the world which the General Staff 
considers essential in view of the over-all situation. 

As to the over-all appropriation for fiscal year 1951, very little is 
for mapping in the United States. The great bulk of it covers what 
are considered to be high-priority areas throughout the world, a large 
portion of which, of course, is in Western Europe. 

Mr. Manon. This information would be vital to us in the event 
of all-out war? 

General Texror. It would. 

Mr. Manon. You mentioned the General Staff. What is the Gen- 
eral Staff? 

General Textor. The General Staff of the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. The Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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General Textor. No. Here we are speaking specifically, or G-2 of 
the Army. 

Mr. Manon. You are speaking only of the Army. 

General Textor. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. But of course, these maps are maps in which not merely 
the Army is interested. 

General Trextor. That is right, sir. Our actual orders come from 
G-2 of the Army, but they are pursuant to Joint Chiefs of Staff plans 
and decisions. 


MAPPING OF AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manon. Tell us about your map program in the United States. 

General Trexror. We have certain areas in the United States, Mr. 
Chairman, that have been designated as strategically important. 
They are largely along the coast lines and in certain other vital loca- 
tions, where existing maps are noneXxisting or inadequate. Either new 
mapping will need to be done, or a correction and perfection of exist- 
ing maps will be required. 

Included in that program there are certain minor mapping pro- 
grams that have to do with supplying training maps for newly reac- 
tivated military stations. They are part of the domestic program. 
‘That mapping is done for us on what you might call an intergovern- 
mental-agency agreement by the United States Geological Survey. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the importance of mapping the coast 
line, generally speaking, in the event of war? What would be the 
value of these maps? 

General Texror. For defensive planning, for strategic planning by 
the various staffs. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understood your statement, General Textor, 
your program is not self-initiating. 

General Textor. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not determine what maps you are going to 
make or where you are going to make them, but you receive directives 
from some other authority ? 

. General Textor. We are more or less the contractor. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that is the situation which arose and was dis- 
closed last summer at the outbreak of the Korean War, that there were 
not Korean maps available, was not due to any lack of activity on the 
part of the Engineer Mapping Service? 

General Texror. That is generally true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is merely because nobody had made a request upon 
you to have maps of that area available; is that correct ? 

General Textor. That is generally correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be true in many of these instances. The 
maps that you make are made primarily upon orders. 

General Textor. Exactly. 


AVAILABILITY OF MAPS OUTSIDE MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. After these maps are all made or being made how 
accessible are they to persons outside the military service ? 

General Trextor. It depends upon the nature of the maps, sir. 
Obviously, maps that we Rave made of recent date, for example, ex- 
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tremely accurate maps of areas in Western Europe, are not for pub- 
lication. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is all I want to know. 


INFORMATION ON MAPS 


Mr. Rizey. General, these maps contain information valuable to 
the military that the ordinary maps do not contain ? 

General Texror. That is true in many cases, sir. We make them 
so as to satisfy the needs of the Army. 


OBLIGATION OF Funvs Now AVAILABLE 


Mr. Taper. Out of this $1,295,000,000 how much*has so far been 
obligated ? 

General Bragpon. We have that, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Down to what date? 

Colonel prs Istets. $996 million as of March 31. 

Mr. Taper. Leaving almost exactly $300 million balance? 

General Bragpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Can you break that down into the figures here, where 
the items are broken down on page 863? How much of that $625-plus 
million has been obligated, so far? 

General Bracpon. Yes; we can break that down. 

Mr. Taser. How much of the $625 million has been obligated ? 

Colonel Loverr. I have that, General. That is project 120. 

General Bragpon. All right. 

General Reever. $402,298,000. 

Mr. Taser. Is that right? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir. 

General Bracpon. $499 million as of February 28. 

Mr. Taper. $499 million as of February 28? 

General Bracpon. Just a minute, sir. 

Cclonel Loverr. As of the 31st of March a total of $568 million 
obligations. 

Mr. Taser. The next item is No. 320. How much of that $453 mil- 
lion has been obligated ? 

General Bracpon. As of March 31, $295,748,000. 

Mr. Taper. The next item, project 400? 

Colonel Loverr. $71,625,000, sir, as of March 31. 

Mr. Taner. What is it as to the “Military surveys and maps”? 

General Braapon. I have $72 million there on the previous one. 
That is just a small difference. 

What is the next, sir; the mapping? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Bracpon. $15,733,000, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That is out of $24,000,000 ? 

General Bragpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Why is it that the $9,000,000 will not take care of you 
the other 3 months? : 

General Bracpon. We are accelerating those operations, and we 
figure we will be out of funds by May 15. 

General Trxror. We will be out of money about the 15th of May, 
sir. About $7,700,000 is allocated of that money to the theater. I do 
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not have here what the actual obligations in the foreign area are. 
Reports from the theater indicate they will be fully expended by the 
end of the fiscal year on the $7,000,000. 


Repar AND MAINTENANCE OF Enoineer Miuirary EquirpMENT 


Mr. Taser. Your $72,000,000 is only about 70 percent of this repair 
and maintenance of engineer military equipment. Why do you not 
have enough there? 

General Bragpon. What project is that, sir? 

Mr. Taser. No; project 410; $72,000,000 is the figure you gave us as 
obligations. 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is three-fourths of the year. There is $34,000,000 
left, or about 31 or 32 percent; and why is that not enough to carry 
you the 3 months? 

Colonel Loverr. It will not do it, sir, for several reasons. 

In addition to our normal work load, we have these deferred con- 
tracts for concurrent spares which total over $25,000,000, and for 
which we are asking $25,000,000. 

In addition to that, we have outstanding contracts for repairs, and 
so on, which are commitments, but which are not obligations until we 
put the actual item in the contractor’s shop for repair. As soon as we 
send it to the shop it becomes an obligation. 

In addition to that, we have to carry on our normal work of sup- 
porting spare-parts demands both from overseas and the zone of the 
interior. Without the additional funds, we will not be able to do it. 

The total amount requested will all be obligated by the end of the 
fiscal year. 


MAINTENANCE OF STRUCTURES AND OPERATION OF FAcILities 
ARMY REPAIRS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Taper. You have obligated $295,000,000 on “Army repairs and 
utilities.” That is perhaps 62 or 63 percent of the item. Why is it 
that that item is required to be increased ? 

General Bragpon. I have a couple of charts here on that which will 
explain it. 

fr. Taser. It is quite a considerable figure. It would seem like 
you have to double up your operations in order to require any such 
amount as that. 

General Bracpon. We rather anticipated that, sir. I have a couple 
of charts to explain the obligations under the repairs and utilities 
program, if you would like to see them. 

Mr. Turner. The total of the repairs and utilities project, including 
the third supplemental, as you will notice in your book, is $555,000,000. 
That is an over-all total. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. Now, of that amount there is $10,016,000 programed 
for Alaska. This money became available largely in the second 
supplemental, in the wintertime. Largely this is in planning, the 
precontract period. The work cannot start there until the wintertime 
is over. 

In analyzing this program we have taken out Alaska. These funds 
will be spent, and much more could easily be spent and well spent in 
Alaska. The situation differs in each of the overseas areas listed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Turner. Eliminating these overseas areas amounting to 
$82,495,000 and the $25,000,000 deferred maintenance we have 
items that are susceptible to analysis amounting to $447,919,000, the 
reactivation of facilities, $227,476,000, and maintenance and operation 
facilities, $220,443,000. 

You will notice by the nature of these items that utilities supply 
and services is the only item in which obligations can be correctly 
related to time; this is $57,526,000. When the month is over and you 
have paid your light bill you are through with it. However, if you 
have a camp to be rehabilitated if you have not done it by the end of 
the month the camp is still there and you have to pay the bill. 

The amount that we should consider our obligation rate against 
is the sum of these two, $447,919,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Before you leave that reactivation of facilities 
aspect, does that have to do in any manner with the changing of your 
supply depots over there, which was discussed to some extent when 
we had the projects under consideration ? 

Mr. Turner. I do not quite understand, sir. 

General Reeper. Which depot, sir? 

Mr. Taser. Those over across? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. Those last two items do not include anything over- 
seas, ; 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. Very well. 

Mr. Turner. Nothing in these areas. It does include such places 
as Hawaii and the Caribbean, where the situation has been comparable 
to the ZI. 

Mr. Suepparp. It does not in any manner refer to Alaska, Ger- 
many, Japan, and so forth / 

Mr. Turner. No: those areas are excluded. 

Mr. Surprarp. Very well. 

Mr. Turner. We then take our same $227 million and our $220 
million and plot the lines here. That is where our obligations should 
come | indicating}. 

If we go back to July, the dotted line here is our actual recorded 
obligations as of the end of February. 

Our original appropriation, eliminating these places here [indi- 
cating], which we eliminated on the other chart, was $168,013,413. A 
straight line throughout the year would have brought us right here 
| indicating |. 

During the month of July our obligations were slightly under our 
straight line projection, which is as it should have been. Then the 
Korean situation broke, and you will see a sharp rise in our obligations. 

At this point [indicating], projecting the then current rate to June 
[indicating], which is our first supplemental, we would have spent 
$218 million. Our obligations are far ahead of our program. We 
have about a 3-month jump in the obligations as compared to our 
program. 

Then, with our second supplemental you see another sharp rise, 
which would have brought us to $357 million. 

With the current funds we are asking for, it brings us up to $447 
million. 
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You can see the current trend of obligations requires practically 
no bend to come out right here [indicating]. The $447 million we are 
planning for. 

Mr. Taser. Where is that upper dotted line as of the end of March? 

Mr. Turner. Approximately here [indicating]. 

General Bragpon. Just under $300 million. 

Mr. Turner. We only got in the March figures late last night, sir. 
That is the reason the actual obligations are not plotted past February. 

General Reever. That would not include overseas. 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That would include those particular items you gave us 
a little while back. 

Mr. Turner. You mean the individual camps we listed ? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; that will include those. 

General Reeprer. The lag shows up with that yellow line, I believe. 
That is about when your program became fully known and available. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Are you going to be able to obligate this money on that 
maintenance, Army repairs and utilities? Are ‘you going to be able to 
obligate that before the end of the fiscal year? 

General Bragnon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir: our problem is not how much can be obligated 
in all these stations, but how to keep the obligations consistent with 
the work that must be done. With the number of installations we 
have scattered throughout the world and the maintenance work that 
is required we could obligate much more. 

General Reeper. The problem is going to be to come out even, and 
not run over. 

General Bragpon. That is right. 

General Reever. They have put in the hands of their people in the 
field, in January and February, a program which, unless we recall it 
quickly, will result in the obligations to call for this money. 


INCREASE IN TROOP SPACES 


Mr. Taner. How many over-all troop spaces does this involve in 
the continental United States ?: 

Mr. Turner. Approximately 1,100,000. 

General Reever. That is the total we will have. 

Mr. Taser. After the operation is complete ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. 1,100,000 ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Approximately, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That is 350,000 more than the table that you produced 
as of the Ist of March. : 

Mr. Turner. General Reeder, is this correct: We cannot expect a 
utilization factor of much better than 80 percent ? 

Mr. Taser. Why? 

Mr. Turner. Unit integrity, placing the troops where you need 
them, moving the training groups from a training station to another 
station, and so on. There are those in transit. There are a lot of 
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things involved in this. I am not fully qualified to give you the entire 
story. 

aka Bragpon. You cannot fill every barracks to every man of 
its capacity. 

Mr. Taser. There is your attrition and all for these units, and the 
training units. You have them there so many weeks and they have 
to go out. 

eneral Braapon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And then they probably go into a unit where they are 
awaiting other duty? 

General Bracpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Or else into a duty category somewhere ? 

General Bragpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I can understand why they would not be full all the 
time. 

General Bracpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 


1951 OpiigaTIons 


Mr. WicetesworrH. According to the obligations scheduled here 
you obligated $852 million in the first 8 months, or $426 million for 
4 months. 

If you add this $248 million you are requesting here to the unobli- 
gated balance as of February 28 of this $443 million, that gives you 
$692 million for the last 4 months, or an increase of well over 50 
percent. 

Why should the engineers require a step-up of more than 50 percent, 
which is so greatly in excess of the contemplated increase in personnel 
of the Army? 

General Reever. I think I can answer that, sir. They are carrying 
out the program to meet that expanded Army, and the obligations will 
come back. Otherwise, we are going to have to stop the work that is 
going on. 

Mr. Turner. This is particularly significant [indicating]; this 
{indicating} is only $9 million in July as compared to the present 
going rate, sir, of about $40 million for repairs and utilities alone. 
Had we had this entire program here [indicating] at this point [indi- 
cating] or known that we were going to have to have, then this line 
[indicating] would have run along like that [indicating]. 

General Bracpon. It would have turned up to about an even slope, 
up to the sum. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Offhand it is not clear to me why we should 
have to step this program up over 50 percent when the manpower 
increase is very much less. 

General Rreeper. The step-up of the program, sir? 

Colonel pes Isters. There is a tremendous step-up in the procure- 
ment program, too. 

General Reever. Your increase in the program is about 20 percent 
of the total, whereas our troop strength increase is from 1,253,000 to 
1,552,000, or about in the same neighborhood. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. Where do you get that 20 percent? 
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General Reever. I was looking at the over-all program, on page 11. 

Mr. Wicateswortru. Well, in terms of funds available for obliga- 
tion, if my mathematics is right, it is well over a 50-percent increase 
available for the months of March, April, May, and June as compared 
with the period of 4 months preceding. 

General Reever. You are speaking of obligations? 

Mr. Wieetrsworrn. Funds available for obligation. 

General Bragpon. I can throw a little light on this, to show you how 
our obligations have been going. 

In July it was only $21 million. Then in August it was $93 million, 
three times as much. In September it jumped up to $136 million. 
Then it fell back to $81 million in October, $91 million in November, 
and was $134 million in December. Then when there was released 
the second supplemental it immediately jumped up to $191 million, 
and February was $101 million. Then, March is just over and we do 
not have accurate figures, but March will be somewhere between $135 
million and $160 million. 

In April, in order to meet our missions and what we have been told 
to do, we estimate it will be $193 million; in May, $203 million; and 
in June, $126 million. 

I have that in turn broken down into all these projects. An analysis 
of each one individually shows that is what we need in accordance 
with doing what we have been discussing in detail. I would eall it 
an orderly build-up. 

In these last months we do not exceed very much the month of 
January, which was $191 million. In April we expect $193 million. 
May is a little bit more than that, $203 million. June drops back to 
$126 million. We will have no trouble obligating it, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. Under item 120 you have $116 million. 


PROCUREMENT OF ENGINEER MILITARY SUPPLIES AND EQuiIrpMENT 


General Bragpon. I have a special chart on those obligations, too, 
if you would like to see it. 
Mr. Wiccteswortn. I would like to have a look at it. 


PROCUREMENT IN FAR EAST 


I notice particularly you have $22 million of that request which is 
not itemized in any way. You ask it for “Far Eastern Command 
local procurement.” Does that men procurement in the Far East ? 

General Reever. That is right, sir. 

General Bragpon. Yes, sir. 

General Reever. Money turned over to General MacArthur. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. “Local” refers to the Far East? 

General Bracpon. That is right. 

Mr. WieGiEswortH. That is in the nature of a lump sum; that is 
why you do not break it down ? 

Colonel Lovett. Yes, sir. I can give you a little information on that 
if you wish, 

Upon receiving the first supplemental, funds in the amount of $65 
million were made available to budget for the procurement of local 
supplies. That is such things as sandbags, barbed wire, pickets, lum- 
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ber, and many other things which could be manufactured in Japan at 
that time at a saving. 


P As of February 1951, $54,797,000 of that had been obligated in 
apan. 

he Far East Command submitted a request, an estimate that 
they could spend $17,506,000 additional during the last quarter for 
that local procurement. The other $5,000,000 is to cover the cost of 
FECOM requisitions now on hand for lumber, railroad ties, and 
many other items from the ZI which must be purchased at once and 
for which funds are not available. 

Now, the procedure which is in effect in the Far Eastern Command 
is as follows: When they need items of that nature, such as lumber, 
sandbags, and such things as can be manufactured in the Far East, 
they send to us a list of them and ask for estimates of what it would 
cost in this country. If they find that the price we can furnish them 
from this country is lower, they place a requisition upon us to furnish 
them. If it can be more economically procured in the Far East they 
procure them with funds available in the Far East. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the element of time ever enter into this picture? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. In some cases I think the element of time 
does, if it is an urgent necessity. That was particularly true at the 
time when things were tight at Pusan, and they did not know whether 
they could hold it, and they bought a good many sandbags and had 
barbed wire manufactured in Japan. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What were you going to tell us about this 
chart? 

Colonel Loverr. These are obligations for project 120. 

This heavy black line indicates the appropriations available [in- 
dicating]}. 

This was the original appropriation [indicating] ; this was the first 
supplemental [indicating]; and this was the second supplemental 
[indicating], available early in January. This [indicating] is the 
requested third supplemental program. 

This light dotted red line [indicating] shows a straight-line obliga- 
tion rate that would be required to obligate all funds by June 30. 

This black line [indicating] shows commitments. By “commit- 
ments” we mean requisitions actually out and under advertisement 
and under invitation. 

This heavy red line [indicating] shows actual obligations. You 
will note that the obligation rate went up steeply immediately after 
getting the second supplemental program. 

This [indicating] was the actual condition of the obligations on 
the 31st of March. At the current rate we will run out of money some- 
where around the 15th or 20th of April. 

I would like to invite your attention also to the fact that there was 
a practically uniform difference here between the rate of commitment 
and the rate of obligations. Of necessity there is a certain lag between 
commitments and obligations, due to calling for invitations and get- 
ting invitations in and signing the contracts. In other words, the 
thing is not obligated until the contract is actually signed. 
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Miuirary Surveys AND Maps 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. How much of this mapping money is for use 
within the United States? 

General Bragpon. About $1 million, I think. ; 

General Trexror. Yes, sir; but it is not in that proportion for the 
entire fiscal year. It is for a much less proportion for the entire year 
1951. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Is there any hope that the continental United 
States will eventually become surveyed and mapped ? 

General Textor. Well, there is a hope, but it is a long, long way off. 
Talking in terms of maps adequate for military usage it would be 
years and years and years. About 10 percent of the United States is 
mapped for adequate military maps. 

Mr. WiaGteswortu. Only 10 percent ? 

General Texror. Of what we term adequate for military use. 

General Bracpon. We are going to give you a complete presentation 
of that for the 1952 budget, showing both the United States and over- 
seas, what we consider to be adequately mapped, and what our defi- 
nition of adequacy is. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I can understand the overseas picture, of course, 
but it seems to me that we have been working on the continental picture 
for a long time, and there seems to be no end to it. 

General Bragpon. It is just patchwork, sir. 

Mr. Wiceitesworti. The funds requested from a good many agen- 
cies seem to be without limit and we never finish the job. 


MAINTENANCE OF STRUCTURES AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 
REHABILITATION OF TROOP HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Just to summarize and get it boiled down in my own 
thinking, your program, particularly as it relates to your rehabilita- 
tion, is this: As other branches of the service make the determination 
of the number of men to be called into the service the other agency 
also determines what facilities they are going to operate ? 

General Braagpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then they in turn notify you of what will be needed 
in the way of space at this particular installation ¢ 

General Braagpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then the engineer staff surveys that particular 
place and sees what is needed, and finally we get this recommenda- 
tion; se that in many cases you are not only talking about the present 
rehabilitation of many of our military installations but you are also 
being called upon to project some of this work into the future so that 
some of the money now being requested in this supplemental appro- 
priation, while you may make your contracts for the work between 
now and the 30th of June, are for work itself which will not be com- 
pleted, some of it, until well into fiscal year 1952. Does that boil it 
down ¢ 

General Braapon. Yes, sir; that is approximately correct. How- 
ever, this rehabilitation work goes pretty fast. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of it does. 

General Bragpon. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. But this isa future program so far as you are con- 
cerned. In other words, you have to keep ahead of it, or at least try 
to keep ahead of the actual admission of those troops into these areas 
which we are now rehabilitating ? 

General Bragpon. That is right; we do have to, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a result in many instances any delay upon your 
part, either in making contracts or in the execution of contracts, 
might seriously impair the program of bringing into these installa- 
tions the people required for them? 

General Bracpon. That is correct, sir. Very much so. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, we appreciate your 
much. 

General Bracnon. Thank you, sir. 
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AppirioNaL Funps Reqvestep Dve tro Price Increases 


Mr. Manon. General Moore, I wish you would get for the com- 
mittee, for the record, a statement from each of the Departments 
showing what funds are included in this-supplemental due to price 
increases. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 








DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


shi HRs 








This is in reply to an informal request for information relative to the amount 
included in the Air Force third supplemental estimates for price increases on items 
already financed. 

No provision has been made in the third supplemental estimates for these price 
increases. In the major procurement areas, the increased costs resulting from 


price increases on items covered in funds already appropriated have been met by 
reducing the number of end items, 


Leek 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 






Price increases in third supplemental 


Military personnel, Navy: 
Effective Apr. 1: 






Ato BRA ETR Bk EAE AAAS 








' TIGR oe cen eesisl git sees ese, Pes eee ee ae _... $4, 568, 000 
4 SINE ie ook ie lacie > wre Od wey Scions 5 SCR 11, 669, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps: 

. Effective Apr. 1: 

4 ema. SLOSS He ial ca Bao RE ee eee ee 2, 985, 000 
# MII eee us eo Sel iiere ous Ss 2, 613, 000 
® Construction of aireraft.—_—--—-- Se wack bias Seles ep enan Say eee ees 52, 000, 000 
‘i ES EAE SEINE Calle POE SAE TE ns 5 PEM Se ie er 5, 000, 000 
i Medical care 


(Includes only items which are definitely shown in third supplemental as price 
increases. Does noi include items which will have to be purchased with third 


supplemental funds at a higher price per unit than was the case with funds through 
the second supplemental.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Amount included in the third supplemental to cover price increases on articles already 
financed, fiscal year 1951 
Finance Service, / 1 
Quartermaster Service, Army: 
Welfare of enlisted men subse 
ASS NE a a nnn ee ae Yo 352, 775 
Regular supplies of the Army Bee eee Sn eae 38, 236, 755 
Clothing and equipage____________- 5. : Ff. ~ 174, 469, 000 
Incidental expenses _ - 
Transportation Service, Army_--_-- - me a = 
Signal Service of the Army - i ¢ winin «iaihe-: Mee ee, OBO 
Medical and Hospital Department, Army- tetinbie. Sea rs 
Engineer Service, Army -__-_--_. : : 34, 242, 285 
Ordnance Service and Supplies, Army. G22 ...---. 294, 859, 000 
Maintenance, USMA : 
Contingent expenses 
Expediting production 


TN et on I A sod 678, 457, 815 


Fripay, Aprit 13, 1951. 
PurcHases oF Biack PreprerR AND COFFEE 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. R. 8S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 
MAJ. GEN. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 


Mr. Scrivner. You will recall that a few days ago, although I did 
not have as much time to collect all the information as I would have 
liked to have had, I called the attention of the committee, through 
questioning of General Feldman, to some purchases. 

The only thing I am going to spotlight right now is the matter of 
purchases of black pepper. The situation which has developed is to 
me absolutely beyond comprehension. 

If I am correctly informed and if my memory serves me, having 
been a mess officer at one time, I was astounded to read the figures 
of these purchases. I was further amazed by General Feldman’s 
statement that the requirement for pepper was as great as he said 
it was [% ounce per day per man], which would make it about 5 
pounds of black pepper per year per man. 

Actually, my recollection is that it is more nearly an ounce per 
year per man. If I am wrong, someone can correct me. 

My further recollection is that, based on your manpower, the 
ration issue is approximately one-fourth of an ounce per day per 
100 men. If you will tabulate that and carry it on out, that would 
be barely under an ounce per year per man. 

If you will carry that out, you will find that to furnish the Army 
which we will have, of 1,552,000 men, it will take 88,500 pounds of 
pepper per year. If this purchase includes the Air Force, that would 
be not quite doubled, and would be somewhere around 140,000 pounds 
per year. Yet, General Feldman himself said there had been a pur- 
chase of 800,000 pounds. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Pardon me; off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. As I showed from some of these Department of 
Commerce reports—and I did not have time to get them all—there are 
other pepper purchases, the amount of which I do not know, that were 
made prior to the dates I mentioned and many subsequent thereto. 

In the week of January 10 the purchase was 334,000 pounds. In 
the week of January 21 it was 230,000 pounds. In the week of 
February 7 it was 638,000 pounds. That makes a total in those 3 
weeks of 1,202,992 pounds of black pepper. 

If my compilation is correct, that is almost a 10-year supply in just 
those 3 weeks at the present strength for the Army and the Air Force. 

Someplace, somewhere there has been a bad error made. It was 
bad because these heavy purchases automatically boost the wholesale 
price terrifically. It took pepper clear off the market. How much 
the total excess cost is going to be, I do not know. 

I think that this is a situation which somebody somewhere should 
give this committee a full and complete story on. It is not here now. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Scrivner, may the Chair at this time ask you 
this: Would it not be advisable under the analysis you have made of 
the situation to request the two gentlemen that are presently here, 
because of their positions, to have a definite research made into this 
situation and see if these mathematically balance out, and bring this 
committee back the reasoning on that? ~ 

General Moorge. We will certainly do that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, you anticipated my request. There 
are several of these things that affect the domestic market very criti- 
cally. I have not had time to go into the situation on coffee at all, but 
I think, while we are at it, we should request a complete report on a 
breaking down of the ration figures per man on pepper and coffee and, 
second, the purchases. 

You have all that information. I used to have those tables in my 
office when I was acting as mess officer. I do not recall the figures any 
more. 

General, I am requesting that you give us a full and complete report 
of the pepper and coffee purchases made from the first of the fiscal year. 
I know some work is involved, but those figures are available. You 
have them, and we do not. Give us the information up to and in- 
cluding the present time. 

Again, some of these reports from the Department of Commerce 
just make it seem fantastic. They may be right. I do not know, as 
to coffee, because I have not had time to go into that as I did on the 
pepper situation, which is fairly simple. 

General Rereper. Do you want to limit the coffee to the green 
coffee? 

Mr. Scrivner. I think so. 

General Reever. The powdered coffee gets mixed up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, because the powdered coffee goes into a dif- 
ferent type of ration; although eventually the powdered-coffee pur- 
chases will have to be brought into the picture. As those purchases 
are made, they offset your normal ration strength. 

General Reeper. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are some other things that I wish we had a 
staff we could turn loose on, because I think if we did, we would find 
that this committee could save quite a few dollars for the taxpayers. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Of course, the Chair at this moment would have 
no objection to that; and, in fact, I join with my colleague in going 
into any issue involved in excesses, or that appears to be. I do think, 
under the circumstances, where we have two responsible agencies of 
Government here before us now, that these gentlemen have within 
their jurisdiction the opportunity to consummate and bring back to 
this committee the absolute information that pertains in “absolute. 
Very frankly, we are going to expect you to do that. 

General Moors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Personally, I did not like to raise the issue at all. 

Mr. Taser. I am going to suggest that the reporter bring back an 
extra copy of this item, so that the committee may bave it. 

That would apply on all the items of the ration where the price has 
advanced substantially. In one way or another, the procurement on 
the part of the armed services of those items covers ration items. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be the major items, such as meat and 


_ sugar and fruits and vegetables and things like that. 


Mr. Taser. Y es, and flour and lard and all that sort of thing. 

The information would be important if the prices have gone up 
substantially. I would not bother much with those where they have 
not. 

General Reever. Might I suggest, sir, that we submit this in 
pieces? In other words, the two first will be the pepper and the coffee 
and get those down to you, and then proceed from there? 

Mr. Suepparp. That will be all right, because it will take a longer 
period of time to do that. 

General Regeper. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I say, Mr. Chairman, I did not like to raise 
this question, but I would ‘have been derelict in my duty if I had not. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can see no reason why you ‘should not raise it 
at any time, not only on this issue but on any other issue where it 
occurs to us that certain digressions or taken place. 

Is there anything else, Mr. Scrivner 

Mr. Scrivner. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The following statement was supplied for the record:) 


PuRCcHASE OF BLack PEPPER AND COFFEE BY THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
DvurinG Fiscat YEAR 1951 


RLACK PEPPER 


A review of the allowance table indicates that the previous testimony was in 
error, as the allowance of black pepper is 4 ounces per hundred men per day, or 
.04 ounce per man per day. 

The following table indicates the basis on which the yearly requirements were 
computed, together with the recorded purchases against such requirements. 

The loss factor of 10 percent is above normal rate of 7 percent due to the in- 
clusion of combat losses, which have been estimated according to interim reports 
received from the combat area. This factor will be adjusted upon receipt of 
definite information. 

COFFEE 


A similar table to the one on black pepper referred to above is submitted for 
green-bean coffee. The statement on the loss factor for pepper applies also to 
coffee, 
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Procurement of black pepper by quartermaster corps for army and air forces. July 1 
1950 through Apr. 18, 1951 


1. Consumption allowance: 
(a) Per man per day 
(1) Kuthorized by Executive order 





(b) Per _— Fa Feed ARS Rote Ta ERR 1 nl caret ater IE che its Ste do__.. 14.6 
factor (per year) d 1.5 
™(a) Combat, pilferage, shipping, storage, etc. 







(2) 
2. Consumption requirements, fiscal year 1951: 

(a) 16.1 ounces9X84,647 (enlisted man-years Army) +16-_._....-......-...-....- pounds.. 990, 80! 
(5) 16.1 ounces 519,213 (enlisted man-years Air Force) +16 


S lecttarele ten shard acs onsstk cae do.... 522,458 
(c) Subtotal 


TE bo tts Sie nh eit soak Pee at nh 5k 








































































3. Allowance for distribution and import levels: 
(a) Per man for 8 months: & 
(1) 120.7 days distribution level (33 percent of 16.1). .-...........--....- ounces __ 5.3 & 
(2) 120 days import level (33 percent of 16.1).............--.-..-.._.___ do__. 5 : 
(3) eR EINE, SPARE TST ek seen eta al 2 re mene ” 
4. Distribution and import level yopninemente: ‘ 
(a) 10.6 ounces 1,381,400+16 -pounds.. 915,178 “ 
(1) Average Army enlisted strength July 1951 through February 1952. y 
(6) 10.6 ounces X 834,151 + 16__ O..... 552,625 Y 
(1) Average Air Force enlisted strength | July 1951 through February ‘1952. « 
(c) es oo RS es BERR SO OG ef OS PS) do____ 1,467, 803 ® 
Oe cn, IE: NEE TT AT ARE Saris CAPE SED FFE do... 191,000 % 
6. Total requirements, fiscal ye: ar 1951, “plus ending levels: ; 

ia) NOREEN ROO ONIN ID. ooo. -0 a5 cost nee 2 te 3 tA do__.. 1, 513, 259 

EE A ae foe MOTE MEET MEN SEP eRe my LEC do_._. 1, 467, 803 

eS Lia hn ce Oech nk ce dabahi phi nnaswgheeG aide akesahtepinaan do.... 191,000 
(d) SS Mian aa eA eS oe YS meee Pes 2 HE Ren eanMN er do.... 3, 172, 000 é 
7. Adjustinents: i 
(a) Deduction for stocks on hand and due in on contract as of June 30, 1950____._- PS 265, 000 P 
(6) Deduction for enlisted personnel on monetary allowance or absent from meals._._.do.... 600, 000 ES 
yy a Pop Ep a as SOI a a ey ae do_... 865, 000 = 
ie gecpbicres- tte het - 2,307,062 
Py 9. Awards ( ay: Ale Force) July 1, 1950 Guough Mar. 31, 1951: & 
£ OE EN SEATS SERIE SAE EEN, SOLE. SAD SESE ESI Sea eT ee — & 
ib (6) August 1980 a a oN eS in Fi em ci Be aad BE AB Cat do... 151,00 [ 
] Oe ee ee ne ERE TON Ae TOE YEN ORES a OP eS fee Be do_... 275, 000 5 
z ee Eh nb hanncaeibiekancdinpscwestenoutitnns aeebavriinrd eo ckhekh onsen at OS 45, 000 2 
(e) November 1950 _ . aiinanuwdicivoule dak bicdeledqutninadsdtneetiales eas chtthen tenes 
aay be 
(g) January 1951. keh ade eeineane weneln se menagnnansenesmatmeghomreieewenmis ee eam : 21, 3 
rol Bo, > | Ee rey. bere Seen See bie dh. cabbie llades cide debit do.... 191,000 " 
* SGN Sn osininitn ait nkcetebetotilibaneduteenaccdeedipian sclitesdh titans aieitin oii do- 0 - 
& (j) li a a a a A a gee a a a ee do__.. 1,917,000 a 
i IS NC REELS SIRS TIE TS ES a Cie Se ie SS _do.... 390,062 Pe 
F 11. On procurement, not yet awarded._......_..........--.-...--.-------.-.----...-..... do__.. 204,000 «| 
= | 12. Balance, procurement action not yet SE RRR MELEE E AER .-do.... 186,062 et 
; 13. Notes: a 
‘ (a) Awards listed under item 8 above do not include procurement of: Ri 
; (1) 585,000 pounds for the Navy. x 
; (2) 42,000 pounds for the Marine Corps. 2 
2 (6) Entries under item 8 above were taken from official records and, since they (1) reflect actual awards ry 
‘4 and (2) do not include awards for the Navy and Marine Corps, will not correspond exactly BY 
4 with amounts and award dates shown in weekly releases of t e Department of Commerce. s 
ze (c) Resale requirements cover sales to authorized individuals, hospitals, organizations, clubs, and a 
k other Government departments and agencies. - 
é : 
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Procurement of green bean coffee by Quartermaster Corps for Army and Air Forces, 
July 1, 1950, through Apr. 13, 1951 


1, Consumption allowance: 
(a) Per man per day: 
(1) Authorized by Executive order 
(2) Converted from roasted and ground to green bean basis. 
(b) Per man io year (2.38 ounces 365 
(1) Plus loss factor (per year) 


(a) Combat, pilferage, shipping, ae. etc. 
(2) Subtotal 


. Consumption requirements, fiscal year 1951: 
(a) 955.9 ounces X 984,647 +16 pounds.. 58, 826, 504 
(1) Man-years, Army. 
(6) 955.9 ounces X519,213+16 do.... 31,019, 732 


(1) Man-years, Air Force. 
(c) Subtotal é ---- 89,846, 236 


3. Allowance for maintenance of operating and import levels: 
(a) Per man for 8 months: 
(1) 120.7 days operating level (33 percent of 955.9 ounces) ounces _. 
(2) 120 days import level (33 percent of 955.9 ounces) -_...-...-.-.-------- @.... 


(3) Subtotal 


. Operating and import level ee: 
(a) 630.8 ounces X1,381,400+ .. 54,461,695 
(1) Average aes stro July 1951 through February 1952, 
(6) 630.8 ounces X834,15 .... 32,886, 403 


(1) Average Air Force strength July 1951 ome February 1952. 
(c) Subtotal i re 87, 348, 098 
5. Resale requirement. 25, 446, 000 
. Total requirements, ‘fiscal year 1951, plus ending lev els: 
(a) Consumption (see item 2) p 89, 846, 236 
(b) Levels (see item 4) ..-. 87,348, 008 


(c) Resale _... 25,446, 000 


(d) Subtotal 0... 202, 640, 334 


. Adjustments: 
(a) Deduction for stocks on hand and due in on contract as of June 30, 1950...pounds_. 23, 069, 000 

(b) Deduction for enlisted personnel on monetary allowance or absent from meals 
pounds... 35, 500,000 


(c) Subtotal .--- 58,569, 000 
8. Net requirements (Army-Air Force), fiscal year 1951 .--- 144,071, 334 
. Awards (Army-Air Force) July 1, 1950 through Mar. 31, 1951: 

(a) July 1950_. ee 0 

(b) August 1950 9, 780, 120 

(c) September 1950 5, 494, 880 

(d) October 1950 0 

(e) November 1950 

op December 1950 .--- 17,800,000 
area ae ra Pee coe ORS Ea, «WEES. FIA SEIN ES AAT do__.. 29,952,419 

a February 1951 = ---- 7%,348,000 

(i) March 1951 = 28, 820, 000 


21, 610, 000 


(j) Subtotal .--- 120,805, 419 
). Balance, fiscal year 1951 ---- 23,265,915 
. On procurement, not yet aw arded . ---- 9,900,000 
» naga procurement action not yet started ‘i ---- 13,365,915 
3. Notes: 
(a) Awards listed under item 8 above do not include procurement of: 
) 57,010, 000 pounds for the Navy 
(2) 950,000 pounds for the Marine Germs. 

(6) Entries under item 8 above were taken from official records and, since they (1) peflect actual 
awards, and (2) do not include awards for the Navy and the Marine Corps, will 0 ot correspond 
exactly with amounts and award dates shown in weekly releases of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

(c) Resale requirements cover sales to authorized individuals, hospitals, organizations, clubs, and 
other Government departments and agencies. 





Fripay, Aprit 13, 1951. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


GEN. HOYT 8S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF 

LT. GEN. E. W. RAWLINGS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 

LT. GEN. I. H. EDWARDS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

LT. GEN. K. B. WOLFE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LT. GEN. R. E. NUGENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. W. E. TODD, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING 

MAJ. GEN. E. W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We will now give consideration to the third supplemental estimate 
for the Air Force. 

General Vandenberg, we are pleased to have you here with members 
of your staff. 

I think it would be helpful if we might have an over-all statement 
from you and then from General Rawlings, the Comptroller, after 
which we might ask some general questions. 

Then we will go over the details of your requirements. 

First, I believe it well to insert at this point the tables showing 
summaries of obligations and appropriation requirements for 1951. 

(The tables are as follows :) 


SuMMARY OF 1951 APPROPRIATION REQUIREMENTS 


OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Status of fiscal year 1951 funds as of Mar. 31, 1951 
{Millions of dollars} 





| Saaeitetell 


Commit- Obliga- 
| to date! 


Appropriation ments 2 tions 2 





Major procurement, other than aircraft Ee A ee , 270 

Acquisition and construction of real pupae Liuaiecvonckeasat r 74. 0 | 
Maintenance and operations : 2, 584. 2 
Military personnel requirements... __- sha 1 810.5 
Research and development 0 iain hitciliainini atta elaine da ade area 356. 2 202. 4 
Reserve personnel peaieemente.. ‘ 39.8 ; 20. 8 
Air National Guard = TE See EE Ee CE 103.9 53. 63.0 
Contingencies _............... Ee STS BORE A Ie .| 39.8 6 37.6 


676. 2 
433. 0 
1, 857.9 
1, 316.3 


Aircraft and related procurement Kieaticecelas | %, 616.6 | , 068. ! $5, 774. 2 
| 
| 
| 
| 








TOtl .aen-cnenneennnennevecenenennesnceenneceseeseeene| 18,0905.0 | , 690. 6 | 10, 381.4 
i ! 





1 Includes $13.1 million and $36.1 million transferred to the Air Force from emergency funds, OSD, 1951, 
for industrial mobilization and research and development activities, respectively. 
2 Actual July 1, 1950, through Feb. 28, 1951, and estimated for March 1951. 
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STATEMENT OF GENERAL VANDENBERG 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, please? 

General VANDENBERG. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since I last appeared 
before you in December of 1950, many events of international sig- 
nificance have taken place. Among these, not the least has been the 
ever-increasing capability of the United States to prevent a global 
war. One measure of this improved posture is the progress which 
your Air Force has made toward achieving a planned position of 
preparedness. 

En route to this planned position, the Air Force has increased its 
total military strength from 560,000 as of last December, to approxi- 
mately 700,000 on “April 1 of this year; combat units of the active 
establishment have similarly increased from 58 to 81 wings. These 
figures give you a measure of increase in over-all size. We are now 
busily engaged in developing combat effectiveness in these new units 
and in building additional units required to support our national 
policy. 

It is true that the development of this capability has been partially 
at the expense of our unit mobilization potenti Of the 81 wings 
now on active duty, 26 were recalled to active military service from 
the Air National Guard and the Air Reserve. This method of 
expansion has been necessary in order to permit a relatively rapid 
build-up in combat capability and to meet the exigencies of the 
present international situation. Developing new units from scratch 
would have taken considerably longer. 

I would like to make reference to the critical international situation 
that existed last December. Our entire country was apprized of it. 
You appreciated the enormity of the task to cope with it, and you 
helped us to initiate appropriate programs to carry out that task. 
No intelligence has come to my attention that alters this critical 
international situation, even though the rate at which the U.S. S. R. 
had been widening the gap between her military posture and ours has 
been slowed down. Therefore, in my opinion, we are approaching an 
interim point in attaining our planned position of preparedness. 

The specific objectives pertaining to this position, I have outlined 
to you before, but since they are the bases of the programs my staff 
will present to you today, I would like to outline them again. 

We are first and foremost going to do our best to deter global war 
by continuing to refine and augment our capability of delivering atomic 
bombs against any aggressor. We have talked so familiarly about 
atomic warfare over the past 2 years, that I’m afraid a slight tendency 
might develop to assume we already have the required degree of 
capability to accomplish this task. I feel, therefore, that we must 
continually keep it in proper perspective. I realize that I do not need 
to elaborate to you on what that perspective is. I do point out, how- 
ever, that the amount of atomic delivery capability which is sufficient 
to deter aggression and which we can maintain, is our most serious and 
fundamental problem—and one constantly kept under review by 
myself and the other Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Our second objective also pertains to atomic warfare—it is the 
adequate defense of this hemisphere against air attack. ‘This objec- 
tive is partially taken care of by achieving the first objective. The 
most tenable means to prevent large numbers of atomic bombs from 
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dropping on this country is to retaliate by destroying these weapons 
and the means for their delivery at their source. Nevertheless, the 
Air Force must provide supplementary insurance by maintaining an 
adequate air defense system. 

Our third objective is to continue to develop a greater capability to 
perform the Air Force role in unified operations. Our increasing 
support to United Nations combat operations in Korea is an example 
of this growing capability. 

Our last major objective is to fulfill the commitments that the 
United States has made to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
As far as the Air Force is concerned, this means that we must assume 
the leading role in providing the capability to deny to enemy airpower 
the air space under which Allied ground forces might operate. Addi- 
tionally, we must support them continuously in their operations. 
Our ability to fulfill this obligation will be particularly critical for the 
next few years. 

I would like to interject that in my opinion that is an under- 
statement. 

Mr. Wicaieswortn. As to the time or the importance? 

General VANDENBERG. Our ability will be particularly critical is an 
understatement, sir, for the next few years. 

The magnitude of these requirements is now being determined by 
General Eisenhower and the staffs in Washington. 

The programs which will be presented to you today are designed to 
permit further progress toward the orderly attainment of at least the 
first three of these objectives. The funds we are requesting are 
urgently needed at this time in order that we may continue on the 
road to our planned position of preparedness. I would like to em- 
phasize again, however, that these programs will indicate only a 
milestone along that road. In the near future, we will present to 
you our annual programs for fiscal year 1952, which will reflect that 
portion of our ultimate position which we believe to be feasible and 
in consonance with the international situation. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General. 


STATEMENT OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL RAWLINGS 


Mr. Manon. General Rawlings, you may proceed. 

General Rawuines. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
last December we presented a program which was the basis for the 
fiscal year 1951 second supplemental budget. At that time, we were 
planning to have 68 wings and a personnel strength of 651,000 by the 
end of fiscal year 1951. Shortly after we presented the second supple- 
mental program, the National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff decided that the international situation had become so critical 
that we should build up our military forces as soon as practicable. 
This committee was informed of these implications during January. 

For the Air Force, this meant that we must have 95 wings in being 
as soon as possible. We realized that we were facing a tremendous 
task. The great increase in our military personnel strength would have 
to be trained. We would need more installations, more housing, more 
aircraft, and large quantities of supplies and equipment. We had 
already used much of our material resources in previously directed 
expansions and to support our forces in Korea. We had already 
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called to active duty a number of Air National Guard and Air Reserve 
units, as well as many individual reservists. 

We concluded that we must utilize our remaining Reserve units to 
the maximum to meet our objectives. As you gentlemen know, this 
recall program is already wall under way. We had to expand the 
capacity of our indoctrination centers and our over-all training 
establishment. We began to implement this program during January, 
and we have made a lot of progress. 

The program which we are presenting to you today will enable the 
Air Force to achieve a desired intermediate position by June 30, 1951. 

This chart demonstrates the build-up that I have outlined in my 
talk. It shows our position on December 31, 1950, of 58 wings, and 


our present position as of April 1 of 81 wings, and our projected 
position on June 30 of 87 wings. 


Mr. Taser. What do you call a ““medium bomber’’? 

General Rawiines. A B-47 type. 

General VANDENBERG. Anything except the B-36 is a medium 
bomber, except of course the smaller light bomber. 

General Rawiines. The figures in the brackets, fighter-bomber, 
for example, shows four last December. That represented the four 
wings that had been brought in from the Air National Guard at that 
— and they are included in the 13, and so on down the line. So, 

ast December we had 9 Air Reserve or Air National Guard organi- 
zations as a part of the total of 58. 

At the Ist of April we had 26 of those units included in the 81. In 
other words, during that period we brought in the difference between 
the 9 and the 26 from either the Air National Guard or the Air Reserve, 
and by June 30 we will have brought in an additional 5 units to bring 
us to the total 87-wing position. 

We have phased the intake of people and the activation of units to 
the expected availability of bases and matériel. All of our forces will 
not be modernized because of the long production-lead times on 
certain items. New equipment is included in this, and later programs, 
to provide for greater improvement in this respect. However, the 
forces will be in being and in vigorous training. 

In the meantime, we are continuing to build up the Regular Estab- 
lishment. We are preparing plans for rebuilding our Reserves in 
fiscal year 1953 to restore the mobilization potential we chose to use 
in the early part of our expansion. We are operating on a minimum 
basis and must have additional resources right away if we are to meet 
the time schedules associated with our program. 

Since January of this year, therefore, the funds provided by the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951 have been used to 
meet the expanded Air Force program objectives. This has been done 
on a partial financing basis, pending the time when this third supple- 
mental request for funds could be prepared and presented. 

You will recall that Mr. Lovett and others from the Department of 
Defense, including myself, discussed this method of proceeding with 
the expanded program when we informally appeared before you in 
January. 

As you are aware from our recent discussions, a great amount of 
careful planning has gone into the program we are presenting to you. 
Intensive review of this request by the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Bureau of the Budget has already taken place. All of 
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this has been painstaking and time consuming. Asa result, we believe 
the estimates now before you are realistic, and the minimum necessary 
to meet the program time schedules. 

Before summarizing the content of these estimates, I should like to 
outline the basis of their preparation. We first calculated in detail 
our estimate of the funds necessary for the intermediate objective of 
30 June 1951. At the same time we reprogramed existing funds to 
give priority to those things which had to be done first under the ex- 
panded program. The reprograming of ‘Public works” funds to 
accommodate the increased and urgent personnel training load, re- 
cently approved by this committee, illustrates that type of action. 
We then calculated, also in detail, the funds necessary for immediate 
appropriation so that we could go ahead on a partial financing basis. 

Based upon this method of preparation, the total estimated require- 
ments for the program are $1,925,000,000. We have requested funds 
only in those areas where our present resources will not carry us 
through this coming June. 


TOTAL FUNDS REQUESTED FOR 1951 


This chart outlines by appropriations the amounts that have been 
appropriated to date, the amount of this third supplemental, and the 
total that would then be available to us through the total of the fiscal 
year 1951. The appropriations under which there are no items in 
the third supplemental represent those for which we are not asking 
funds because our present resources will carry us through that period. 

Mr. Manon. We will place that chart in the record at this point: 


Status of fiscal year 1951 appropriation requirements 


{In millions of dollars] 





| Appropri: sted] Third sup- 


Appropriation to date! plemental 





616.6 700.0 
270.0 | 360.0 
174.0 | 


Aircraft and related procurement 

Major procurement other than aircraft 
Acquisition and construction of real property 
Maintenance and operations___.............-- Se RP ole bin om Rs 584. 
Military personnel requirements__.......-...-....--------- apes 810. 
Research and development 356. 2 | 
Reserve personnel requirements | 

Air National Guard chant 
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hoe 











i Includes $13.1 million and $36.1 million transferred to the Air Force from ‘‘Emergency funds, OSD, 
1951,”’ for “‘Industrial mobilization and research and development”’ activities, respectively. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


General RAwLING Gs. The major appropriation contained in the esti- 
mates before you is ‘Aircraft and related procurement,” which pro- 
vides for procurement of aircraft, including engines, armament, and 
installed electronics and weapons, as well as initial spare par ts and 
components. In agdition, it includes other major related items, such 
as industrial machinery and facilities, ground-handling equipment, 
industrial mobilization requirements, modernization of in-service air- 
craft, and electronics and communications equipment. 
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Total estimates for ‘Aircraft and related procurement” for the 
remainder of fiscal year 1951 are $700,000,000. The items making 
up this request are * sr for complete aircraft with initial spare parts, 
amounting to $330,000,000, and production facilities, equipment, and 
machinery amounting to $370,000,000. No request is made for 
additional funds for modernization of in-service aircraft or for elec- 
tronics and communications equipment, on the basis that funds now 
available may extend the present procurement program to the end 
of the fiscal year on a partial financing basis. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 






The appropriation “Major procurement other than aircraft’ 
finances the procurement of weapons, other than airborne, and 
ammunition, vehicles and other ground-powered and marine equip- 
ment, electronics and communications “4 


uipment, training equip- 
ment, and other major equipment items. In this appropriation area, 


total remaining fiscal-year-1951 fund requirements are estimated at 
$360,000,000. Within this amount are $87,401,000 for ammunition, 
$151,215,000 for ground-powered and marine equipment, $21,380, 000 
for training equipment, and $100,004,000 for other major equipment 
items. These requests in the programs ‘‘Weapons and ammunition” 
and “Training equipment”’ represent total remaining fiscal-year-1951 
requirements. The programs in other areas of the appropriation 
have been calculated on a minimum partial financing basis. No 
request is made for procurement of electronics and communications 
equipment, in that presently available funds will permit continued 
orderly procurement on a partial financing basis. 
















ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 









asrmeragesey fi 


The appropriation “ Acquisition and construction of real property” 
finances the costs of acquiring real estate and the construction, 
installation, and equipment of temporary and permanent installations 
and facilities for the operation of the Air Force, both in the United 
States and overseas. In our presentation of estimates for the second 
supplemental appropriation we furnished a detailed program, which 
was approved but which later required revision to provide urgently 
needed training facilities for the increased training load. This 
request is for the $300 million needed in this fiscal year to provide 
certain of the authorized facilities from which funds were diverted, 
: for the training facilities we come over here on a few days ago. 










A MOINES, iO 





MAINTENANCE 


SPOR a 


AND OPERATIONS 





The appropriation ‘‘Maintenance and operations’ finances the 
maintenance and the operation of the physical installations and 
equipment of the Air Force and the activities essential to the per- 
formance of its assigned missions. Requirements are computed from 
specific factors contained in the operational program, such as the 
number and types of aircraft, the scheduled flying-hour program, the 
number, functions, and location of installations, the deployment of 
organizations, and other similar components of the program as are 
applicable to each item of maintenance and operation cost. 
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Total ‘‘Maintenance and operations” estimated fund requirements, 
in addition to funds now available, are $440,000,000. Organization, 
base, and maintenance equipment and supplies can be obtained on a 
partial financing basis, for which purpose $146,000,000 are now 
requested. In the remaining programs of the ‘Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation, partial financing cannot be satisfactorily 
employed, and the total fiscal-year-1951 requirements are requested 
to be appropriated. 

These program requests are as follows: 

Operation of aircraft_ _-- aye 5 pag Spend oe: : . $162, 000, 000 
Logistical support ---_------- i Reet f 23, 000, 000 


Training support. -_------- x, ; Sores 30, 000, 000 
CRRA OIRO Gh 8, ei Coe nae won sia oebe 49, 000, 000 


Medical support__-- ------- = ERG aS 30, 000, 000 
MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The appropriation “ Military personnel requirements”’ finances the 
pay and allowances of military personnel, permanent movements of 
personnel and organizations, procurement of subsistence supplies, and 
other items related to the “Military personnel” program. ‘The costs 
making up this appropriation are dependent upon the actual strength 
on hand and its movement as scheduled in the training and opera- 
tional program. It cannot, be carried out on a partial financi ing basis, 
and the $125,000,000 additional required for fiscal year 1951 is the 
total estimated cost of the additional “Military personnel” program. 

In summarizing, I should like to emphasize two things. First, 
partial financing will be employed to the maximum with respect to 
such funds as are made available in order that action may be ex- 
pedited toward present program objectives. Second, these funds are 
calculated as the minimum to advance the Air Force program through 
the period to 30 June. The appropriation of these funds will pe an 
effective and orderly step toward the action which will result from 
your consideration of our fiscal-year-1952 budget request. 

That completes my prepared statement. “We have with us the 
several Deputy Chiefs of Staff and the Chief of Staff, and we can go 
into any policy question that you may have, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There are many questions relating to the world 
picture in which we are interested; problems relating to the situation 
in Western Europe; problems relating to Korea and the Far East; 
problems relating to over-all strategy in the direction of our Air 
Force program. 

It has been the desire to keep this hearing as brief as possible in 
order that we may comply with your request to make these funds 
available promptly. So, generally speaking, we will hold many 
policy questions until you come up here later this month, or next 
month, in connection with the 1952 budget. 


EFFECT OF SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS ON 1952 PROGRAM 


Are we to assume that the appropriations now requested do not 
necessarily commit us to full and complete acceptance of the 1952 
program which may later be presented? 

General Raw.zines. Yes. This appropriation that we are re- 
questing will keep us on the road toward that ultimate objective, 

82181—51——-20 
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but if the objective is changed rather substantially, still looking at 
our present position, you will not be bound to approve the full pro- 
gram objectives for next year, if you should decide otherwise. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the $1,900 million request is based upon 
the assumption that we must have a very strong Air Force and must 
continue to build up in order to more adequately provide for the 
security and defense of the United States. 

General Rawirtnas. Yes. I would like to say further, of course, 
that the decision on what the final program objective should be 
would have to be arrived at early in July, or not later than August, 
in order for what I have said to be true. The further along we get 
the more difficult it will be for us to adjust those final program 
objectives. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL CASH 


Mr. Manon. I assume in the items listed on the chart which is 
before us, aircraft and related procurement, $700,000,000; major pro- 
curement other than aircraft, $360,000,000—you do not actually 
need that money; you need the authority to obligate that money? 

General Raw.inos. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In the acquisition and construction of real property 
and maintenance and operation and military personnel requirements, 
what is the situation with respect to the need for the actual cash for 
expenditure prior to July 1, 1951? 

General Rawurnos. Sir, I believe in the appropriation, ‘“‘Acquisi- 
tion and construction of property,” the same thing applies; but in 
the appropriation for maintenance and operation and in military 
personnel requirements, the requirement, of course, is for cash, 
because those operations are on a current basis. 


FUNDS REQUESTED ARE MINIMUM REQUIRED 


Mr. Manon. One thing the committee discussed some time ago 
with representatives of all the services was the necessity for keeping 
the third supplemental to the lowest practical sum in order that we 
could handle it more rapidly and achieve the purpose of providin 
funds that were needed for the most urgent purposes. We starte 
out by discussing with the Department of Defense, including of course 
the Air Force, a figure of $9,600,000,000 for all the services. That 
was the tentative figure. Now, is this figure of $1,925,000,000 which 
you have presented to us in your judgment the very minimum that 
should be provided as a more or less emergency supplemental? 

General Rawuincs. To the best of our ability, we are trying to 
hold down the actual dollar request to the minimum we felt we would 
be able to operate on for the balance of this fiscal year and still not 
change the ultimate program objective. 

To state it in another way, if we had very much less that this 
figure—and when I say “very much less,” I mean a few million— 
we feel that our ultimate objective could not be attained. 

Mr. Manon. A lesser sum of money would tend to cripple the pro- 
gram that is in being and in the offing? 

General Rawutnas. Yes. 
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STATUS OF EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. General Vandenberg, are you able to say the Air 
Force has made substantial progress in the last few months from the 
standpoint of translating dollars and men into fighting units and 
forces? 

General VANDENBERG. I would like to say it this way, that we have 
initiated that action. As yet, many of those things you see up there 
on the chart are wings really in name only. Some of them are not 
yet ready for combat. The reason they are not ready for combat 
is that much of our equipment, and some of the bases, necessary in 
order to get squadrons together to operate as a unit, are not yet 
available to us. We are asking for part of that money in this third 
supplemental. In other words, what we are asking for will go quite 
a long ways toward making them combat worthy. Does that answer 
your question? 


Dare or Compuetion or 95 Wine Program 


Mr. Manon. It is helpful. When may we expect at the present 
rate of proparation to have in being a fighting force, an Air Force, 
that is ready to move at the drop of a hat, so to speak, in more or less 
of a major effort? 

General Vanpenspera. If the rate of progress at which we are 
aiming in the budgets for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 are achieved, 
we baliees we will have our 95 wing program combat worthy but 
without first-line equipment in all of its units in the third or fourth 
months after the end of the fiscal year 1952. That would be my best 
estimate. 

Mr. Manon. You mean that that would be in the calendar year 
1952? 

General Rawuines. Yes. The point on the equipment is that it 
would be provided either through this fiscal year’s appropriation or 
1952, but would not be delivered in total by that time. 

Mr. Manon. We speak of 58 wings and 87 wings and 95 wings, 
and so forth. How many wings of a combat type do we have now 
that can move out with modern equipment, or semimodern equipment 
to perform combat missions? I do not mean today, but within 
2 or 3 weeks? 

General Epwarps. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROGRESS OF EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. General Vandenberg, as Chief of Staff, what do you 
think about the progress that you have made? Is it about all you 
could have hoped for under the circumstances, or not? 

General VaNpDENBERG. No, sir; I think that we could have done a 
little better. There have been some slippages in personnel due to some 
of our installations not being ready in time. Some of the equipment 
that we are utilizing has been brought in too slowly, and I think had 
we had a complete “go ahead” with the program ‘that it could have 
been done somewhat faster. But on the whole, I am very well satisfied 
with it, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. We talked for weeks around here about bases and we 
will place in an appropriate portion of the record some testimony that 
is pertinent. 

Has one of your factors been the insufficiency of the base structure 
upon which to carry out your program? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. It is very difficult to get your units 
trained properly when you have to have them on squadron fields when 
they are supposed to be working as groups. It is also very difficult 
when you bring units in and there is insufficient housing, so that it 
takes a man 2 or 3 weeks to find a place to live and during that time he 
is worrying about his family. There are difficulties of shopping and 
transportation and difficulties of not being on a base that is built 
specifically for that type of unit. We have overcome those difficulties 
to some extent because of the ingenuity of our people and because of 
what I feel is our high morale. I believe that it could have been done 
better, but I still think we have done fairly well. 

Mr. Manon. It is interesting to know that substantial progress is 
being made. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mruirary PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. WieGieswortH. You told us you had personnel of about 
560,000 in December did you not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; 560,000 last December and 700,000 
on the ist of April. 

Mr. Wiceieswortse. What do you contemplate for the fiscal year 
if this appropriation is allowed? 

General Raw iines. 850,000 is the planned end strength for this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Wiecitesworth. What would be the strength on the basis of 
your present plan? 

General Rawurtnes. The end strength under the 68-wing program 
that the second supplemental was based on was to have been 651,000 
on June 30. 

Mr. WiGceLteswortsH. Now it is 850,000? 

General Rawuineas. Now it is 850,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. When the additional planes come in that you 
spoke to us about, subsequently, what strength of personnel would 
that contemplate? 

General Rawuines. The ultimate strength when the 95-wing pro- 
gram that we are talking about as being the final program objective 
in this over-all program, would be in round figures 1,060,000. It is 
going to be a little bit less than that; I do not have the exact figure, 
but it is a little under 1,060,000. When we were up in January and 
talked of the broad program data at that time we had an intermediate 
figure of 971,000 and a final of 1,061,000. This intermediate figure is 
850,000 now and the same final of 1,061,000—it will be a little less 
than that when we finalize it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ADEQUACY OF PROPOSED EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. In other words, you would say that the estimates are 
satisfactory at the present time, everything considered, to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

General VANDENBERG. I would like to word it this way, Mr. Taber: 
that considering the starting point, that is the level of the United 
States Air Force when the Korean trouble started and the world 
situation worsened, that the present objective for fiscal vear 1952 of 
95 wings of the United States Air Force is I believe satisfactory to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and that it was the minimum that we believe 
would be aeceptable, all these considerations counted in. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. These can be on or off the record, as you prefer, General. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General, without objection we will excuse you and 
let you go back to your shop. 

General VANpENBERG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We will begin with the items in the budget. 

General Rawlings. Sir, with your permission we will excuse 
General Edwards, General Nugent, and General Wolfe and bring in the 
witnesses for the first aircraft appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Thank you, gentlemen, 


Fripay, Aprit 13, 1951. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. H. A. SHEPARD, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND 
ENGINEERING 


COL. C. P. BROWN, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT PROGRAMING DIVISION 


Funds available for obligation 





Presently Revised 
available | estimate 


j 
Fiseal year 1951 
| 
| 


Difference 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


\ ppropriation or estimate $6, 592, 000, 000 | $7, 292,000,000 | $700, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization —1, 525, 000, 000 |—1, 525, 000, 000 | 





Net appropriation available for obligation...........| 5, 067,000,000 | 5, 767, 000, 000 | 700, 000, 000 
Contract authorization 810, 289, 000 810, 289, 000 | 
Transferred from ‘Emergency fund, Department | 
13, 100, 000 | 
Transferred to “Signal service of the Army” —613, 528 
Prior year balance available: Contract authorization 726, 151, 000 | 726, 151, 000 |____-- 





Total direct obligations | 6,615, 926, 472 7, 315, 926, 472 | 700, 000, 000 
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Summary of obligations by programs 





Fiscal year 1951 





Budget programs 
Presently Revised Third sup- 
available estimates plemental 


(1) (2) (3) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Aircraft, initial spares and spare parts (110, 120) $4, 774, 726, 463 | $5, 
Related aircraft procurement (130) Jott s 968, 358, 090 1 
Major modification/modernization of aircraft (140) - 222, 814, 447 
Guided missiles (150) ____- ol 993, 000 
Industrial mobilization (180) y 
Procurement and production administration (190) 32 235, 000 32, 235, 000 
Electronics and communications equipment (230) 387, 959, 472 387, 959, 472 


1 UFO, 














Total direct obligations | 6,615,926, 472 | 7,315, 926, 472 





Obligations by objects 





Fiscal year 1951 





Object classification 


Presently Revised esti- 
available 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions._.................-- 10, 967 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. -.-..................----- 6, 711 








Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions Sie $29, 323, 074 $29, 323, 074 
Part-time and temporary positions 23a 40, 000 40, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- | 
Payment above basic rates 2, 091, 545 2, 091, 545 





Total personal service obligations. - -_- * ae : 31, 454, 619 31, 454, 619 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsiste nee_. ! 14, 200 





PEOE UTRONES OUT VIONE oo 6 ccee cn oes -ccckasaebaed 31, 440, 419 31, 440, 119 | | 


DIRECT OBLICATIONS 





EN ESE BTR eee eeepc at Oe, Cee 31, 440, 419 31, 440, 419 
Travel ..-. FOU LEGLEP IEE 1, 143, 340 1, 143, 340 
T ransportation eS a eee 7, 667, 017 50, 667, 017 
ee nnn awe nemamnied 377, 940 377, 

Rents and utility services______......-.-- 20, 327 420, 327 
Printing and reproduction -.--....--.--.-------------- Wires RAP, 
Other contractual services _ __- 36, 364, 997 36, 364, 997 
Services performed by other agence ies_.__- 1, 465, 933 1, 465, 933 
Suneilies end meteorite... 588, 629, 829 634, 629, 829 
Equipment Saewad 5, 838, 105,430 | 6, 434, 105, 430 
Lands and structures. ________ eee : - 70, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 
RES SE ees nee 311, 240 311, 240 





= 
Total direct obligations 6, 615, 926, 472 | 7, 315, 926, 472 














GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. General Shepard, are you going to justify the ‘‘Air- 
craft and related procurement” in the amount of $700 million? 

General SuHeparp. Yes, sir. I have a statement which I believe has 
been furnished to the members of the committee. I would like to read 
that, if you do not mind. It is very brief. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force is 
requesting funds for aircraft and related procurement in order to com- 
ply with the President’s directive to accelerate the availability of 
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modern weapons and to implement the Secretary of Defense’s instruc- 
tions to develop mobilization potential by spreading defense orders 
among the greatest practicable number of manufacturers. 

In January 1951, when the determination was made that production 
schedules should be accelerated and multiple sources for required 
products should be opened, by using available funds to make down 
payments until additional appropriations could be obtained, the Air 
Force telescoped delivery of items on contract to less than normal 
lead time and place contracts with new sources on a letter contract 
basis. 

In addition, the Air Force, by reprograming its funds from available 
appropriations, placed orders for substantial numbers of additional 
aircraft and related equipment to restore the minimum practicable 
procurement and production leadtime. ‘This committee was advised 
of this action by the Deputy Secretary of Defense in January. Be- 
cause of the compelling urgency to place orders and because of a 
general shortage of funds, the Air Force placed many of these orders 
by making down payments under letter contracts. Funds provided 
under contracts in this manner were usually limited to the minimum 
estimated to be required to finance production effort until April 1951. 
In general, the funds so provided were to be applied against release of 
engineering and acquisition of tools and tooling required for the 
ultimate production effort. 

It is necessary, therefore, at this time to provide additional down 
payments to contractors to sustain production effort until July 1, 
by which time it is hoped that the entire Air Force budget covering 
financing through fiscal year 1952 can be presented to and acted 
upon by the Congress. 

Funds requested in this budget will be used in two ways: First to 
provide minimum essential continuing down payments on contracts 
already let; and, second, to let new contracts for those essential 
program items for which orders must be placed before July 1951. 
Examples in the first category are further payments on large orders 
for aircraft and aircraft components, and examples in the second 
category are additional orders for facilities required to permit the 
manufacture of aircraft and components. In arriving at the mini- 
mum amount of funds to be requested at this time, consideration has 
been given to existing unobligated funds from earlier appropriations. 
An effort has been made to finance contracts in general only until 
July 1. In order to carry on until then, it may become necessary to 
reprogram, wherever possible, already obligated funds, or to request 
additional obligational authority from this committee. If further 
appropriations are for any reason delayed beyond the ist of July, 
it will certainly be necessary to seek authority from this committee 
for additional interim financing in some form. 

In keeping with the foregoing financial plan, funds are being 
requested under only two accounts within the aircraft and related 
procurement appropriation, namely, funds for aircraft and _ initial 
spares and funds for production facilities. Reprograming between 
accounts will be utilized to continue interim financing for training 
materials, ground handling equipment, service test equipment, 
guided missiles, electronic equipment, and other related items. 

I would like to distribute some confidential information now and 
collect it at the conclusion of the presentation. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 


General SuHeparp. Unless there are questions I would like to go 


to the specific detail. 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rixey. This equipment is comprised chiefly of machines and 
tools and things like that? 


General SHeparp. Principally, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You retain title to those machines and tools? 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir; that is Government property. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you. 

General SHerparp. Some of the expense is involved in the cost of 
rearranging machinery in plants, but principally it is for machinery 
and equipment, and we own the equipment. 

I would like to turn to the specific justification for the $700 million, 
which, as I pointed out, is $330 million for aircraft and initial compo- 
nent spares and spare parts, and $370 million for related aircraft 
procurement, facilities in support of the aircraft and initial spares. 


ArRCRAFT AND INITIAL CoMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE Parts 


The appropriation for aircraft and initial component spares and 
spare parts, provides for the procurement-of new aircraft, including 
initial spares and spare parts, related procurement, major modification 
and modernization of in-service aircraft, personal services directly 
associated with such procurement, and related procurement included 
guided missiles, industrial mobilization, industrial facilities, electronics 
and communications equipment. That is the general description 
of the entire appropriation, but I would like to point to the summary 
at the bottom of page 1 C-1 which shows we are simply asking for 
funds for aircraft and initial component spares and spare parts in the 
amount of $330 million and related aircraft procurement for $370 
million. 

I would like to turn to the next page, 2-3, to show the accounts in 
which we are requesting no funds. Those funds currently unobligated 
against the accounts listed we believe will be sufficient to let us con- 
tinue making down payments until about the Ist of July. Therefore, 
you see on pages 2 and 3 again that we are asking for the $330 million 
for aircraft, initial spares and spare parts, and $370 million for related 
aircraft procurement; but we are asking for no funds at this time for 
major modification/modernization of aircraft, guided missiles, indus- 
trial mobilization, procurement and production administration, elec- 
tronics and communications equipment. 

Now I would like to explain more in detail why we need the money 
for — and initial spares and spare parts in the amount of $330 
million. 


INTERIM AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


The interim aircraft program requirement, which was demonstrated 
on our second chart a moment ago, the orange area, included 3,092 
new aircraft. We only want to make down payments against those 
aircraft. Therefore, we are asking not for $3,449,000,000, which 
would be the cost of the 3,092 aircraft and spare parts and related 
items, but only for $330 million. 
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The machinery there is very simple. When we write a letter con- 
tract we order the total quantity of airplanes by making a 10- or 
20-percent payment on account. 

This interim program is the quantity required to permit the 
accelerated build-up to the approved Air Force group structure in 
accordance with established peacetime obsolescence and attrition 
rates. It is only that quantity required to establish the minimum 
reorder lead time. 

CONTRACTS TO BE AWARDED 


I might say with respect to the $330 million I know specifically 
which contractors and which contracts require those $330 million. 
In fact, I have a detailed list of more than $330 million, but as you 
gentlemen are well aware we have not fully obligated all the previously 
furnished funds and we will use those to make down payments for the 
additional needs until July 1. 

Typical examples of where we will spend some of that $330 million 
in the next 90 days are with Studebaker, $50 million to get started on 
the manufacture of a jet engine, the J-47 jet engines; with Packard, 
to get started also on the manufacture of J-47 jet engines; with Lock- 
heed at Marietta, Ga., to get started on the manufacture of the B—47 
aircraft at that big Marietta facility; with Martin, to get started on 
the manufacture of the Canberra Night Intruder airplane which the 
Air Force has recently selected. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the British airplane? 

General SHeparp. Yes, sir. 

Those are typical examples of who will actually get some of this 
$330 million within the next 90 days, because those orders must be 
placed right away and the production get under way if we are going 
to get deliveries in accordance with program requirements. 


Rewtatep ArreraFr PRocUREMENT 


_ 


Turning now to page 7 in your budget book under Related Aircraft 
Procurement you will see that we are asking for $370 million for 
industrial machinery, equipment, and facilities. As I mentioned 
earlier, because we will place contracts with new sources, we must 
supply some of the capital investment and the machinery in those. 

Mr. Manon. This machinery will be ordered and produced? 

General SHeparp. It will be ordered and produced and installed in 
the plants such as the Martin plant, such as the Studebaker plant, and 
such as the Packard plant. 


WORKWEEK OF MACHINE-TOOL CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Manon. Will it be ordered and produced on a 40-hour week or 
a 60-hour week? What will be the test to determine the price you 
have to pay for this? Who works that out? 

General Suerarp. We normally program, sir, on an 80-hour week, 
a two-shift 40-hour-week basis, but whenever we encounter any 
critical bottleneck in anv program end item, whereby we could save 
dollars by working overtime on any one element of the program, we 
direct the contractor concerned to work three shift extended work- 
weeks to save us money on the total program. 
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Mr. Manon. These people who produce these tools and with whom 
you make the contract, can work very rapidly, or at a medium pace, 
or very slowly. 

General SHeparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Perhaps you would get the cheapest units on a slow 
production basis. That was the question that I was raising. Gener- 
ally speaking, they work two shifts, the tool producers? 

General SHeparp. They usually’ work on a two-shift basis, an 
80-hour-week basis. 

Mr. Manon. In which there is little overtime. 

General SHeparp. There is no premium paid in that kind of opera- 
tion. That is their general method of operation. 

As you gentlemen know, sir, the machine-tool industry is one of 
the bottlenecks, and therefore on many individual items contractors 
are being asked to work extra hours in order to break a bottleneck 
and save us money in the end item that we would like to have manu- 
factured. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know something which I think you 
could tell us, as to whether or not there are any abuses in that field. 
There is room, as you see there, for costs to skyrocket by reason of 
the time element. You have to have some overtime upon occasion, 
but a selfish manufacturer could take advantage of the Air Force 
unless the Air Force was on its toes to prevent that occurence. That 
is my point. 

General SHeparp. It is quite a correct assertion, sir, and we do 
have to be quite careful in the administration of our contracts to 
try to assure that people do not take advantage of us. 

In our contract administration we actually have field representa- 
tives. A large number of the personnel who are provided in support 
of this aircraft and related procurement appropriation are production 
follow-up people and procurement-inspection people, who are located 
throughout the country in our field offices and plant representative 
offices for the express purpose of observing the manner in which our 
contractors are producing against our contracts. They are trained 
and instructed to do their best to assure that costs generated against 
our contracts are appropriate costs. They know, for example, that 
if a large stretch press is holding up production in Marietta, Ga., on 
the B—47 line, it is appropriate to work overtime to have that stretch 
press completed and delivered to Marietta so that the whole operation 
goes along on a balanced basis. They would also know if a contractor 
was trying to work too fast on a stretch press for Marietta and the 
delivery need not be made so early, he should be told to stop and told 
to work on a normal 80-hour week basis. 

We do follow those things in considerable detail. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND FACILITIES 


Continuing with the related procurement, $370,000,000 required for 
facilities, I w vould like to read from page 8—C-1 ‘of the justifications. 


The total interim program requirement in this project is $934,498,000. Of 
this amount, $197,000,000 is required for the Heavy Press Program, a joint 
undertaking by the three military services to be financed through the Air Force 
Appropriation. 





That, incidentally, was a decision of the Bureau of the Budget, 
that we should undertake the financing of that project. 

This industry-wide program is a long-range program to further increase pro- 
duction rates of aircraft, thereby reducing unit costs and conserving skilled 
production personnel during periods of national emergency. The remaining 
$737,498,000 stems from the current production acceleration and provides for 
those facilities expansions which must be undertaken because industry is unable 
or unwilling to finance equivalent capacity with private capital. 


I would like to elaborate on that by saying, or using as example, 
manufacturers to whom we are providing facilities—Buick, Chevrolet, 
Nash, IBM, National Cash Register, Frigidaire—and those people 
are still making their consumer items. ‘They are still producing auto- 
mobiles and cash registers and calculating machines and they there- 
fore are still utilizing the machinery and equipment they have 
capitalized themselves and tooled themselves. 

So, in effect what is happening here is that in order for those people 
to make items for the Air Force, either the company has to provide 
itself with additional machines or the Government has to provide the 
additional machines. We have worked with these various contractors 
to encourage them to make as large an investment as their board of 
directors feel is appropriate. We have, for example, encouraged the 
use of certificates of necessity when appropriate, and therefore what 
you see here is a net requirement for the Government to buy and 
furnish machinery over and above the investment these manufacturers 
are willing to undertake. 

Against this requirement of $370,000,000 for facilities, once again 
I have a list of where we will place that $370,000,000, the names of 
the manufacturers and the approximate amount of money, and we 
know these particular dollars are required within the next 90 days. 


There will be requirements in the next fiscal year, but they will be 
the subject of our fiscal year 1952 program when that is presented. 


EMPLOYMENT OF EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. This is no work for school boys to deal with. These 
are big aviation companies. They will have to decide how much 
they are going to finance their tools and so on and how much we are 
going to put in there by way of Government-owned equipment which 
we buy. How do you get men qualified to do that sort of thing? 
I realize my own inadequacy to serve in any such capacity. How 
do you get men in the Air Force who have sufficient know-how and 
experience to function in that capacity? 

General SHEPARD. We have within the Air Force, as you realize, a 
limited number of excellently qualified people to make those judg- 
ments. We augment the number of qualified people in the Air Force 
by obtaining from outside the Air Force, from industry, consultants, 
assistants, firms that specialize in making analyses and things of that 
character, and use their judgment to guide ‘our people who make the 
decisions on what amount of facilities we will underwrite in individual 
contractors’ plants as opposed to what facilities the contractors them- 
selves will have to underwrite. 

I would like to give you a specific example or two. Take the case 
of Boeing aircraft, one of our big suppliers. We have in the Air Force 
Major General Cook, who is in charge of actually executing all these 
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contracts and administering all these contracts out in the Air Maté- 
riel Command. General Cook personally worked out with Mr. Allen, 
the head of Boeing Aircraft Co., the fact that Boeing would make 
about a $13,000,000 investment in capital equipment and facilities in 
this next year while the Air Force was making about a $20,000,000 
investment, mostly in machinery, so we take care of the machinery 
and we do not have a scrambled facility situation. There is an exam- 
ple of a man competent to render that kind of judgment. 


CONSULTANTS 


Other instances are the use of consultants from private industry 
as advisers to the Air Force; people whom we know have had con- 
siderable experience in running businesses of their own, who have 
come in as our consultants and analyzed specific plants and situations 
for us and advised us the degree to which we should underwrite the 
capital investment. 

General Rawuinas. I would like to expand from the over-all point 
of view. This has been one of the problems that has worried me 
greatly. It is a large expansion program. We have had a limited 
number of people, particularly in the intermediate area, where a lot 
of these decisions and management actions take place. 


TRAINING OF OFFICERS IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


You will reeall from time to time since I have appeared before the 
committee I have told you of our training program within the Air 
Force of sending officers to business schools and that sort of thing. 
We have trained since the war some four or five hundred, I do not 
know the exact number, who have graduated from business courses 
at the Harvard Business School, Columbia, Michigan, the University 
of Texas, and various business administration schools. 


RECALL OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


We also have a number of our own schools in this field. Likewise, 
you will recall that I mentioned in my statement the recall of officers 
from the Reserve. We had during the last war a very fine group of 
capable businessmen and professional men, lawvers, and accountants, 
in the Air Force who stayed in the Reserve. We have brought back 
a number of those officers. 

One of the primary difficulties in that particular area, however, is 
that most of them have very heavy responsibilities outside. They 
spent 4 or 5 or 6 years in the service in the last war; they are back 
into the most productive period of their lives, and we pull them out 
again and it is a very rugged situation. We have, for example, brought 
back General Talbot, who is a businessman from Dayton, a very 
capable man. We have brought back Walter Bain, who was a very 
capable man with Laddish Drop Forge, who was handling our inspec- 
tion activity, and we have brought Gack some legal people. I have 
a number in the comptroller area, in the auditing activity. We 
brought back a number from accounting firms who hold Reserve 
commissions, so that is the way we are trying to do it, but it is an area 
in which we have a great problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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NEEDS DETERMINED 


General SHeparp. I would like to finish talking about the 
$370,000,000 for facilities by saying we do have immediate and 
pressing needs, specific needs. We know what they are, and some of 
the examples I mentioned earlier included in the category were Lock- 
heed Marietta and Glenn L. Martin, and Avco at Nashville, who will 
build one of the Lockheed airplanes on license. These sources will 
all be revealed locally. Then there is the Eaton Manufacturing Co., 
which will make jet engine parts for us. There is Buick, Chevrolet, 
and Hudson, and A. O. Smith Corp. which will make bulkheads for 
B-52’s for us. Those are just examples of the firms in passing. 

Mr. Mauon. Tell me about this Canberra. 

General Surprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General SHeparb. Finishing up on facilities, I would like to point 
out that in the aircraft and related procurement appropriation, the 
other items which are major modifications, guided missiles, industrial 
mobilization, procurement and production administration, and elec- 
tronics, require no further interim financing at this time. 

I can explain what is in those accounts in detail, but since there is 
no money involved I can pass right over them. 

Mr. Manon. Pass on. 

General Shepard. That concludes our presentation. 


SELECTION OF EXPERIENCED CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Taper. To what extent have you been financing a lot of people 
without any experience? 

General Sueparp. Sir, I would say not at all. We have been very 
careful to be sure that people with whom we have placed contracts 
have the know-how, the facilities, and the financial standing to let 
them produce what was in our contracts. We have accomplished 
that by a very careful analysis of the individuals on the spot in the 
field. We use our field organization to go out and look at these plants 
that want Air Force business, and talk to the people who run those 
businesses and assess them as to reliability as a source. 

Mr. Manon. You have not set up any fair-haired boys in business? 

General Sueparp. No. 

I would like to say in connection with establishing reliable’ producers, 
we have insisted that our manufacturers, our prime manufacturers, 
broaden their subcontract base, and we rely to a great extent on those 
prime manufacturers’ organizations to select the subcontractors and 
the vendors in an intelligent manner. But the people we are dealing 
with are reputable prime contractors, and they therefore should be 
expected to use the same degree of care that we would use. 


USE OF SMALL BUSINESSES IN PROGRAM 


I would like to add to that we have encouraged the prime manu- 
facturers to undertake to have procurement clinics such as the one 
we operated up in the New York area not too long ago, in which all 
the little, the small manufacturers, the people who have open capacity, 
are invited to come and look at the actual production and talk to our 
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prime contractors in an effort to get the two together and make a 
deal, and in that way we assist as a catalytic agent. By that device 
we do get a lot of small-business men into our procurement program, 
but we think we get good small-business men because they are the 
ones that our prime contractors use reasonable care in selection. 

Mr. Taser. Do you just supply the tools and machinery for the 
main contractor’s plant, or do you go down the line and do that to a 
certain extent for the small outfit? 

General SHeparp. We do that for the small-business people. We 
supply the tools for the subcontractors and the vendors’ plants. 

Mr. Taser. These machines still belong to the Government? 

yeneral SHEPARD. They do. They are our tools. They are on 
loan to the people using them. 


USE OF WORLD WAR II PLANTS 


Mr. Taner. There are a lot of plants that were opened when the 
last war closed. Are you using them rather than encouraging people 
to build new ones? 

General SHeparp. Yes. We are using, for example. Marietta, Ga., 
which was a plant that we operated during the last war. It was 
closed and we used it to store these machine tools, the reserve tools. 
We have reopened that now and will use it in this program. We 
reopened the Tulsa plant. 

Mr. Taser. Are you using the machine tools that were in reserve 
rather than buying new ones? 

General SHeparp. Yes, very definitely. That is the first place we 
look for tools when somebody needs them, and it is only after we dis- 
cover we do not have the appropriate tools that we allow anybody to 
place orders for new ones. 

Mr. Scrivner. The statement of these meetings is very interesting, 
and I hope the one in New York is not to be the last one. 

General SHeparp. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Out in my area there are innumerable small con- 
tractors who, I am quite sure, could do a very fine job in this program. 
Many of them are located in the smaller towns. While they feel the 
impact of the higher cost of living, business has not been enough to 
sustain alot of the plants. If these meetings are to be progressive and 
get into the Midwest, I am sure that we will welcome one of them. 


SELECTION OF GENERAL MOTORS TO ASSEMBLE AIRPLANES 


The other thing is in connection with your reference to manufac- 
turers, and that you are looking for those of known ability and what 
not. That raises the question in my mind and a question in the mind 
of men in the Kansas City area, why General Motors was selected to 
assemble planes in the old North American plant, the B-25 plant. 

As far as I can find out, few, if anv, of the officials of General Motors 
had ever assembled airplanes. Why not get somebody in to operate 
the plant who has had experience in assembling planes? 

General SHeparpD. That was General Motors’ plant. It was no 
longer the Government’s plant. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a recapture clause. 

General SHeparp. We exercised the recapture clause. The law 
which permits the recapture gives the owner the first option of per- 
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forming the service required by the Government, and since General 
Motors was the owner and elected to make the airplanes, and since 
we have confidence in General Motors as an organization, we felt 
perfectly justified. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many planes has General Motors ever built? 

General SHeprarp. Their Fisher division built a very considerable 
number of airplane components. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that where you assume you will get the manage- 
ment? 

General SHeprarp. From within the entire General Motors struc- 
ture. There is not any doubt in our mind but that they will be able 
to make the airplanes satisfactorily for us. 


SPARE PARTS FOR AIRPLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. You mentioned initial spares. What do you 
mean by initial spares? 

General SHEPARD. Initial spares are the spare parts which are 
ordered with the end items that will operate the delivered end item 
during the first 12-month period, and we treat that as a capital item 
rather than as a maintenance and operating expense. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens if the end item, for instance, should 
be shipped overseas immediately. Do the spare parts go along with 
it? 

General SHeparp. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens if the airplane is shot down; what 
happens to the spare parts? 

General SHeprarb. The proportion of spare parts we buy takes into 
account experience in attrition. It is automatically offset. 

General Rawuines. To expand on that a bit, the attrition rates 
used in this program are peacetime attrition rates, so what we normally 
do is discount the aircraft that we know will be lost, based on our 
average experience, and buy for the ones that will be active. In case 
we get into a combat situation, and when you go into war and war 
production to follow it up, what you say is absolutely true, you have 
a greater discount figure based upon a much higher attrition factor, 
and at that time that would be reflected in the spares that we would 
procure. What usually happens is, on a deployment as far as the 
Pacific or Europe is concerned, your pipelines are so long, in fact you 
are always too short before the problem hits you in an actual combat. 
It makes the supply problem a tough one. 


OVERSEAS SHIPMENT BY COMMERCIAL LINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Talking about shipping stuff over, some time ago 
there were some planes that were shipped over by commercial ship- 
ping which required crating and a lot of other things at a high cost 
when we had some carriers available on which they could have been 
loaded and sent over through the Navy at considerably lower cost. 

General Rawiines. We do work out with the other services, the 
Navy or the Army, whichever‘is involved, interservice shipping. 

For example, if you recall on the Far East, the fighters that we sent 
over were shipped by carriers. That is the practice. We also try to 
put them on tankers where we can cocoon them and strap them on the 
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deck. A good deal depends upon the time factor, but we do attempt 
to use the capabilities of the other services where we can work it out. 
They are very fine. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that a situation such as I have just related 
would be the exception rather than the rule and probably if we go 
back to the story of this particular shipment we would find some 
logical reason that would justify the difference in cost? 

General Raw.iincs. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. On this particular item, how much have you actually 
put up out of the $409 million that you started with? 


AIRCRAFT 


General Rawuiincs. On the 110 program, which is aircraft complete, 
the presently available—this is from the original appropriation and 
through the second supplemental—is $2,896,341,996. Against that 
we have committed $2,805,679,607, or 96.8 percent, and actually 
obligated in terms of contracts $2,682,179,884 or 92.6 percent of the 
appropriations available to date as of March 31. 


RELATED AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 
OBLIGATIONS FOR MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. The question I was trying to get at is, on page 7, how 
much of the $409,816,000 was actually obligated in connection with 
this? 

General Raw.inGs. In that particular subaccount which is a part 
of the total appropriation, we have obligated a greater amount than 
the amount that we initially had in that program; as a result of this 
reprograming of the total money this appropriation of $370 million 
when applied to that account will work out so that we will be exactly 
even, if our estimates are correct, on the 30th of June. 

On the other hand, in the total appropriation, we are not obligated 
up to the total available and we will not be, of course, on the 30th of 
June with this supplemental. 

So that the appropriation was $409,816,000 and that was appropri- 
ated within the total that I gave you. Of the 100 series, $537,082,746 
is currently committed and against that we have an overcommitment, 
which makes the commitment figure 131 percent of the available 
money to date. 

The obligation is $514,021,688 or 125.4 percent of the amount that 
was originally in this subappropriation. 

As we stated earlier we are seeking in this supplemental those funds 
that will bring us out even on the 30th of June, following this program 
along its normal course. 

Mr. Taser. You have committed more money than you planned 
to for this expediting production set-up, have you not? 

General Rawiines. We have committed part of the money of this 
$370 million that we still have not got. That is the effect of it. We 
are not overcommitted on the $370 million. 

Mr. Taser. But you are on the $409 million? 
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General Rawuines. Yes, sir. Against that $409-million base, but 
in the total appropriation, no. 

Mr. Taser. Has that been because the factories to which you 
wanted to let contracts were not as well equipped as they should have 
been? 

General Rawuineas. That was because the appropriation of $409,- 
816,000 was against that 68-84 wing program. This commitment is 
against the 87-95 wing program and that is the reprograming that we 
told you we are going to do within the total available money in the 
appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. You have made an excellent 
statement. 

General SHerarp. Thank you, sir. 


Fripay, Aprit 13, 1951. 
MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


WITNESS 


COL. V. F. FAIRFAX, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE, SUPPLY 
AND SERVICES 


Funds available for obligation 





Fiscal year 1951 


Presently | Revised 7 
i ¢ : Viffe: 2 
available | estimate | Difference 


| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
| } 
Appropriation or estimate $1, 270, 007, 000 $1, 630, 007,000 | $360, 000, 000 


. a Ore 





Total direct obligations : 1, 270, 007,000 | 1, 630,007,000 | 360, 000, 000 





Fiscal year 1951 


Budget programs | 
Presently | Revised | Third sup- 
available | estimates | plemental 

j | 


(1) (3) | (4) 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


| 


Weapons and ammunition, 210 $563, 535, 000 $650, 936, 000 $87, 401, 000 


Ground powered and marine equipment, 220 } 313, 947, 000 465, 162, 000 151, 215, 000 
Electronics and communications equipment, 230________. 97, 362, 000 | 97, 362, 000 0 
Training-aids equipment, 250. __.............-...------ 65, 067, 000 | 86, 447, 000 | 21, 380, 000 
Other major equipment, 270---- : 230, 096, COO | 330, 190,000 | 100,004, 000 





+ | 
Total direct obligations 1, 270,007,000 | 1, 630, 007, 000 360, C00, 000 


| 
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Obligations by objects 





Fiseal year 1951 





Object classification 


Presently Revised esti- 
mate 


available Difference 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
03 Transportation of things s ‘ $6, 350, 000 $899, 000 
08 Supplies and materials - 560, 657, 000 87, 183, 000 
09 Equipment , 703, 000, 000 271, 918, 000 


Total direct obligations 1, 270, 007,000 | 1, 630, 007, 000 360, 000, 000 

















WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


General Rawurnes. Colonel Fairfax will present the first item, Mr. 
Chairman, ‘‘Weapons and ammunition.” 
Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 


AMMUNITION 


Colonel Farrrax. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the funds requested for ammunition in this supplemental estimate, 
$87,401,000, will be utilized to procure immediately required critical 
items only, while still maintaining a maximum calculated risk on 
ammunition in stock and under procurement from prior appropria- 
tions. We have deferred beyond fiscal year 1951 the procurement 
of every item that can possibly be delayed without seriously jeopard- 
izing the effectiveness of our Air Force as an immediate striking force. 
We must have specific types of combat ammunition on hand to 
support our immediate striking power until production from industry 
can match combat attrition. These munitions are the means by 
which out country’s Air Force is militarily effective. 

Page 26 of the estimate before you contains the categories of 
ammunition requested. 

The objectives of the Air Force weapons and ammunition program 
are: 

(1) To equip the troops with standard small arms authorized for 
their missions. 

(2) To provide ammunition for initial combat requirements. 

(3) To provide ammunition for normal operation and training of 
the troops. 

(4) To service test newly developed ammunition and small arms 
to determine their effectiveness, with the aim of keeping the weapons 
and ammunition program current with latest scientific advance- 
ments, and thereby providing the most efficient and effective muni- 
tions obtainable. 

In determining the requirements for and phasing of ammunition 
items, the following basic factors have been considered: 

(1) The rate at which ammunition is expected to be consumed by 
combat units after D-day, as determined by the war plan (classified). 

(2) The provisioning of training and service test requirements in 
each fiscal year as required by the active Air Force, and in consonance 
with scientific advancements. 
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(3) The time required for industry to produce new ammunition in 
volume, normally 12 months. Follow on production approximately 
6 to 7 months. 

(4) The phasing of ammunition procurement so as to insure that 
an undue load is not placed on industry in any one Fiscal year, while 
yet maintaining production capabilities in being. 

(5) The establishing of a system of procurement priorities with the 
objective of providing the most critical items first while maintaining, 
as near as possible, a balanced program at all times, among the 
various types of combat ammunition. 


WEAPONS 


Sufficient stocks of small arms are on hand to meet the requirements 
generated by the additional military personnel to be equipped in fiscal 
year 1951. Therefore, no additional procurement of small arms is 
planned during the fiscal year, 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize the statement contained in 
my opening paragraph. ‘The funds requested for ammunition in this 
third supplemental estimate, $87,401,000, will be utilized to procure 
immediately required critical items only, while still maintaining a 
maximum calculated risk on ammunition in stock, and under pro- 
curement from prior appropriations. We have deferred beyond fiscal 
year 1951 the procurement of every item that can possibly be delayed 
without seriously jeopardizing the effectiveness of our Air Force as an 
immediate striking force. We must have specific types of combat 
ammunition on hand to support our immediate striking power, until 
production from industry can match combat consumption. Only 
with these munitions can the Air Force be militarily effective. 


Mr. Sixes. Heretofore we have built many types of bombs and 
ammunition. Are we now narrowing down procurement to a rela- 
tively few specialized types as a result of our experiences in Korea 
or do we still buy a relatively large number of types? 

Colonel Farrrax. We have narrowed it down to a relatively small 
number of types, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Mr. Taper. You had an allotment of $563 million out of this 
appropriation. How much of that has so far been obligated? 

General Rawuines. On March 31, 87.9 percent was committed; 
that is $495,329,337. And 71.9 percent was obligated or $405,095,466. 

Mr. Taser. Over-all, in this particular set-up, your obligations 
down to the end of March are only $676 million. That is only just 
about half of the appropriation. 

General Rawuines. Yes, sir. Are you speaking of-—— 

Mr. Taser. This over-all major procurement other than aircraft? 

Mr. Manon. That is $360 million. 

Mr. Taper. I wonder why you need another $360 million on that 
ae picture with only half of the whole appropriation obligated so 
ar? 

General Raw.inas. I would like to explain that in this particular 
area—and we can define by items those concerned—most of the pro- 
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curement is performed by the technical services of the Army or of the 
Navy. Take ammunition as an example. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Army or Bureau of Ordnance, Navy, actually makes the 
procurement for us. Those obligations on our records have a consider- 
able time lag. I think it is about 60 days. So we are in a position of 
having about a 60-day lag in our report ‘of obligations from what they 
have actually done. ‘In those areas we have to pretty well work from 
the commitment area, which is the date we give the order to Ordnance 
saying “This is what we need and here is the citation of funds from our 
appropriation to cover it.”’ We are in that position in all of those 
interservice procurements where you have a time lag of getting the 
paper over and their taking their action and getting the obligation 
record back to us. 

We feel that in this over-all appropriation we do need these added 
moneys for the program by the 30th of June. We have tried to hold 
it down to the absolute minimum that we thought we could operate 
on, but that is one of the reasons why you will find that percentage of 
obligation. 

This gets very involved, but, as you will recall, the second supple- 
mental which became available on the 6th of January was a substan- 
tial appropriation and this major procurement had a considerable 
amount of that. I have the breakdown here. That was not available 
until the 6th of January. 


We have tested the obligation rates in the last few months and we 
feel that these are reasonable. 


Mr. Taser. What did you obligate, say in February and March, 
in each of those months, if vou can tell us? 

General Rawuines. We can find it here in our records. 

Mr. Taser. Never mind if you do not have it. 

General Rawiincs. We have it here, but we have to check it. But 
of this total availability of $1,270 million that you referred to, $583 
million was available on the 6th of January, so that we had a little 
less than half of that money available only half the year. So that it 
really has been building up. 

General Asensio. Our obligations cumulative to December 31 are 
$295 million. 

Mr. Taser. That is to the end of December? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. I will give you just the round millions, 
if that is all right. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

General Asensio. In January $158 million; in February, $115 mil- 
lion; in March $136 million. 

Mr. Taser. If you went along at the $158-million rate you would 
still have plenty of money to carry you through and then some on 
what has already been provided. 

General Asensro. But that is not the rate necessary to attain the 
program. A great many orders are still being processed because from 
the 6th of January date we had not only the procurement time, but 
also the preparation of our orders to take into account, sir. Our 
estimated rates for April, May, and June are $341 million; $309 
million; $273 million, respectively. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, you are expecting to obligate an aver- 


age of better than $300 million a month in the last 3 months, is that it? 
General Asensio. Yes, sir. 
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General Rawurnes. You see, sir, the basic appropriation of last 
July was $195 million. The first supplemental which was in Septem- 
ber was $491 million and the second supplemental which came in 
January was $583 million. So that the time of getting that curve up 
is such that you could not be at the rates in January and February 
that we will be able to be with this total appropriation, which is 
necessary. 

Mr. Taser. But your March figure did not go up any to speak 
of. January was $158 million, February, $115 million and March, 
$136 million. If April runs over $300 million, you will be more than 
doubling your March operation. Maybe you can maintain that rate, 
[ do not know. 

General Rawiines. The technical services and the bureaus that 
are making these interservice procurements—we work with them and 
they estimate that this is reasonable and can be done. 


UNOBLIGATED COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, followmg up Mr. Taber’s question a little 
further, with reference to what has actually been obligated, in order 
to get the picture before us, we need not only to know what you have 
actually obligated out of these funds, but what you have, using your 
phrase, committed yourself to, with the other procuring agencies? 

General Rawuinas. Yes, sir. I gave you that figure, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not catch it. 

General Rawuiinas. The total of commitments to the other services 
was 77 percent on the 31st of March. 

Mr. Scrivner. That includes fixed obligations and your preliminary 
negotiations? 

General Raw ines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are those? Are they similar to what has 
been referred to as letters of intent? 

General Rawutnas. It is what we call an MIPR, which is a docu- 
ment—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you translate that, teil us what it means? 

General Raw iines. What it means is that the Air Force transfers 
a purchase order to, let us say, the Ordnance Department to buy so 
many units of such and such items, at such and such a rate and cite 
the funds from our appropriation. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. That would not be what we normally call an 
obligated figure? 

General Rawuinas. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Until you get confirmation? 

General Raw ines. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. From Ordnance, or whoever is procuring for you? 

General Rawiincs. That they have actually made the contract, 
either a letter contract or a formal contract, which is the legal obli- 
gating document. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far along in that procedure have you gone on 
the last 3 months in the amounts which have just been related? 

General Asensio. I do not have that figure. 

General Rawiincs. We did not anticipate using those figures 
here. I can get that for you. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I thought perhaps you had gotten pretty well 
along on some of them. You said you had talked to the procuring 


agencies. 


General Raw.rines. We can get the actual figures for you. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, by the time you take a firm commit- 
ment plus your MIPR, that gives you actually what money is no 
longer available, so far as you are concerned? 

General Rawurnes. Yes, sir; 77 percent of this is in that category. 

General Aszensto. MIPR is Military Interdepartmental Purchase 


Request. 


GrRouND PowrRED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE W. MUNDY, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND 
MAINTENANCE, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
COL. C. D. KAUFFMAN, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Summary of obligations by projects 





Description 


(1) 


Fiscal year 1951 





Presently 
available 


(2) 


Revised esti- 
mates 


(3) 


Third supple- 
mental 


(4) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


General purpose vehicles...............-....--.---_-- 
22. Special purpose vehicles 
23. Railroad equipment. __- 
. Construction equipment. -_- 
225. Materials handling equipment 
. Marine equipment-_._........-- ee ae eT Se nati 





een We Se. oo oa a 
i 


$106, 000, 000 
105, 000, 000 
1, 540, 000 

71, 500, 000 
12, 600, 000 
17, 307, 000 


$146, 692, 000 
155, 298, 000 
1, 540, 000 
121, 912, 000 
22, 413, 000 
17, 307, 000 


$40, 692, 000 
50, 298, 000 
0 


50, 412, 000 
9, 813, 000 
0 





313, 947, 000 





465, 162, 000 





151, 215, 000 





Mr. S1xes. We will take up program 220, “Ground powered and 
marine equipment.’’ We have with us Maj. Gen. George W. Mundy, 
who will present the item. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stxes. You may proceed, General Mundy. 

General Munpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the budget program ‘‘Ground powered and marine equipment” which 
is outlined on page 28 of this estimate includes six distinct types of 
Air Force equipment requirements as follows: general purpose ve- 
hicles, special purpose vehicles, railroad equipment, construction 
equipment, materials handling equipment and marine equipment. 
Funds are not being requested in this estimate for railroad or marine 
equipment. 

All of this equipment is employed in accordance with tables of 
allowances for bases, units, and organizations and the quantities re- 
quired are directly related to the interim Air Force program. 


GENERAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


General purpose vehicles, page 29 of this estimate, are required both 
for tactical and administrative purposes to move personnel, supplies, 
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and equipment, in general for all automotive transport needs. Com- 
mercial vehicles such as dump trucks, stake and pick-up trucks, the 
same as used in civilian industry are examples of our intended pro- 
curement. For this category of vehicles we are requesting $40,- 
692,000 in this estimate. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Special purpose vehicles are required to fulfiil a peculiar Air Force 
transportation need. For example, a nitric acid servicing trailer is 
required to refuel assist take-off equipment used on some aircraft; 
aircraft fire-fighting trucks must have the mobility to get off hard 
surfaced roadways and the actual fire-fighting equipment is specially 
designed to cope with the peculiarities of an aircraft fire and $50,298,- 
000 is requested in this estimate to finance additional procurement and 
production of special purpose vehicles to be used in carrying out the 
interim program. 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Construction equipment on page 39 is required to maintain existing 
air bases and to equip engineer aviation battalions with bulldozers, 
excavators, scrapers, rollers, concrete mixers—all the heavy equip- 
ment they need to go into a new forward area and construct and keep 
in condition a flying field. The activation of aviation engineer 
battalions has a high priority in the Air Force program, and it is 
necessary to procure their equipment at the earliest possible time; 
$50,412,000 is therefore requested in this estimate to finance planned 
procurement to meet these requirements. 


MATERIALS-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Materials-handling equipment on page 44 is required at all air bases 
and depots in their supply and warehousing operations. Fork-lift 
trucks, platform and straddle-type trucks, industrial warehouse 
tractors, and so forth, procured with these funds is generally the same 
type commercial equipment used throughout the industry. We are 
requesting $9,813,000 to carry on the interim Air Force program. In 
summary, we are asking for $151,215,000 in cash to finance the pro- 
curement of the Air Force requirements of equipment covered by this 
program. 

At this time I would like to introduce Colonel Kauffman. He and I 
will be glad to answer any questions on the projects in this budget 
program. 

AMOUNT OF INITIAL REQUEST 


Mr. Sixes. General Mundy, you are asking for $151 million now. 

What was the amount of your initial request for this supplemental 
before it was scaled down to $151 million? 

General Rawuines. The figure was $422,889,000. 

Mr. Stxes. That is a scale-down of around 60 percent. 

How were you able to decide that you could eliminate those items 
and arrive at this end figure? Could you have continued to eliminate 
other items and actually get along without them? 

General Raw ines. Sir, that is the program of partial financing of 
that equipment, as the Army explained to you on the program for 
this type of equipment. 
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Mr. Sixes. Then this represents a down payment on equipment. 

General Rawuines. That is correct, sir. | 

Mr. Sikes. You are obtaining $422 million worth of equipment 
on an installment-purchase system? 

General RawuinGs. That is correct, sir. That will be adjusted to 
whatever the decision is on the 1952 budget. 

Mr. Srxes. Actually there is no scale-down on material which 
you estimated you would require for this supplemental? 
General Rawutinos. That is correct. 





SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 





Mr. Sikes. Let me ask you one or two questions about the types 
of equipment you used. 

General, you mention special design and fire-fighting equipment. 
Does that mean each must be specially designed and manufactured, 
or can you buy the standard fire-fighting equipment of the type used 
commercially? 

General Munpy. We use both types, sir. For aircraft crashes and 
fires of that nature, we have to have the special design, to get them 
off the end of the runways and places where aircraft might crash, and 
they also have to be equipped with chemicals to fight the type of fire 
you encounter. 
Construction EQuiIpMENT 


AVIATION 





ENGINEER BATTALIONS 


Mr. Stxes. In your statement you mention the high priority of 
aviation engineer battalions. Is that something of recent derivation, 
or have the aviation engineers always had high priority? Why is 
there a necessity for $50 million at this time? 

General Munpy. Because we have been short in that particular 
element in the Air Force. As we meet our new program we have to 
expand aviation engineers to give us capabilities of operating overseas 
to maintain or prepare the fields we need. 

General RawuinGs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxzs. This is a more costly operation by virtue of the fact 
that it must be a rapid build-up? 

General Raw iinas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxxs. An unanticipated requirement due to war? 

General RAw.inGs. Well, due to being ready so that if you had one 
you could take care of it. 


GENERAL AND SpxctaL Purpose VEHICLES 


Mr. Sixxs. Now I would like to have some comment on the number 
of vehicles. It looks like you have enough vehicles in this supple- 
ment alone to completely supply an army. It seems to me we have 
been buying these things as fast as we could for the last year. What 
is this estimate going to do toward supplying your full requirements 
for general-purpose and special-purpose vehicles? Are we through 
with the job after this supplement, or is it just another bite? 

General Munpy. As General Rawlings explained, this is an interim 
program on partial financing. We will have an additional require- 
ment in 1952. 
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Mr. Sixes. I thought that in supplemental No. 1 and supplemental 
No. 2 of fiscal 1951 we were pretty largely taking care of this re- 
quirement. 

General Munpy. That was against a different program, sir, a 
different-sized force. 

Mr. Sikes. Is this the result of the continued expansion in the size 
of the Air Force? 

General Munpy. The last supplemental was against a 68-wing 
program, and this is against a 95-wing program. The entire require- 
ment is not here, but only the partial financing against that 
requirement. 

General Rawuines. I would like to explain that a little further, sir. 

As you recall, the basic was the 48-wing program, and that estimate 
was on that basis. Then there was the 58-wing program and the 
68-wing program in the second supplemental, and this is the 87- 
to 95-wing program. We are buying additional equipment for those 
organizations. 

In terms of replacement equipments, there has been no change in 
the policy we were following of 7-year replacement. That has not 
changed. We are not trying to modernize all existing vehicles, for 
example. 

‘ Mr. Srxes. If we are buying on the installment plan, what is the 
rest of this equipment contained in this supplemental going to cost? 

General Raw.inos. Sir, that will be finally determined when the 
4 1952 program is finalized. This is within whatever that program is 
: going to be, but we still cannot tell you until the budget is finalized 
for 1952 

Mr. Srxes. I do not follow you on that. If you are buying so 
many trucks and paying only a percentage of the cost, you can cer- 
& tainly tell us what the remaining percentage is. 

Fi General Rawiines. I misunderstood your question, sir. 

5 Mr. Jackson. About $220 million. 

Mr. Sixes. $220 million in addition to the $151 million contained 
: here. That will pay for what is in this supplemental; is that right? 
Mr. Jackson. For general- and special-purpose vehicles. 

Mr. Sixes. That is against the $90 million contained here? - 

Mr. Jackson. Against that; yes, sir. That is for the special- and 
general-purpose vehicles. 

Mr. Sixes. $90 million. It will take $220 million to finish paying 
for them; is that correct? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is the explanation the same for the construction equip- 






ment, or is there a different explanation? 

F General Asrnsio. No; it is the same explanation. The interim 
4 requirement over-all without partial financing would be $85 million. 
. Mr. Sixes. You are paying $50 million and owe $35 million? 


General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

General Rawiines. We have a summary, sir, on each of these 
sheets, with the final sheet on each of these appropriations. Page 32 
shows the general program requirements, the portion to be financ ed, 
and the portion to be financed in 1952. That follows through on 
page 36 for special-purpose vehicles. 
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Mr. Sixes. If this brings us up to date for an 87- to 95-wing Air 
Force, does it follow that the requirements for fiscal 1952 are going to 
be materially less for this type of vehicle and equipment? 

General R&w.inGs. Sir, it will be this supplemental and 1952, 
which, of course, will be included in 1952. The balance is only 
enough to carry out the completion of the 95 wings. 

General Asensto. Except for one qualification, sir. That is that 
in developing this the question of feasibility has been taken into 
consideration as well; so that, although we have indicated here a 
requirement for purchase by June 30 of this year, there are cases 
where we could not buy the amount that actually went with the 
program quantities, and some of it was deferred. That, also, will be 
picked up, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is the construction equipment for use overseas primarily, 
or both ZI and oversea use? 

General Munpy. This is overseas. 


MATERIALS-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. What is the situation on project 225, ‘Materials- 
handling equipment’’? Does the same explanation follow for that? 

General Munpy. No, sir; that is both overseas and ZI. We use 
it at our bases, depots, and overseas. 

Mr. Stxsgs. Is that being paid for on the installment plan? Are 
those mostly smaller items for use around the bases? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; page 45 of the justifications. The total 
program is in the third supplemental, $9,813,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rixey. I have just one question. 


GENERAL-PuRPOSE VEHICLES 
BUSSES 


General, will you explain to me just what an “integral bus” is, as 
shown on page 31, items 26 and 27 for “Busses”? You have a “1}s-ton 
29-passenger bus,” and the other is a “‘37-passenger integral bus.” 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. The 29-passenger bus is the bus for the 
small haul. It isa cheaper commercial type of bus. It is an economy 
means of saving money, to get busses, of that nature, because of the 
type of operations they do on a base. 

The other bus is a much better type of bus, for a longer haul. 

Mr. Taser. What do you need all those busses for, 900 busses? 

General Munpy. To transport people, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Where? 

General Munpy. On bases, various transport jobs we have. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have already? 

General Munpy. I do not have the figures with me. We can get 
that for you, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Suppose you tell us that in the morning? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Inventory as of June 30, 1950: 587 busses (28 passenger), 167 busses (37 
passenger). 
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Mr. Ritey. I was just wondering why there was such a difference 
in price. It is almost 2% times a difference in price for an 8-passenger 
difference in bus-carrying capacity. 

General Munpy. Colonel Kauffman is an expert on transportation. 
I think he could elaborate on that. 

Colonel Kaurrman. I am Colonel Kauffman, from the Air Matériel 
Command. 

The 29-passenger bus is the school type of bus. We use them right 
on the bases to furnish the transportation around the base, and so on, 
on the shuttle runs. 

The other bus is a highway type of bus, where you have to make a 
relatively long haul. 

In addition to the difference in passenger capacity, the large bus 
has a provision for luggage, instruments, and so forth, which you 
carry with the personnel. For instance, down at Eglin Field, where 
they have a bombing range, you have to carry large numbers of 
people around for these various trials, and you use the large busses. 
They are all bad roads. These busses are well built, and they will 
get around better. There are two advantages actually. First, they 
will get the people there, whereas this school type of bus would not 
get them there, and, secondly, the school type bus would not stand 
up under that type of use. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think the difference in depreciation warrants 
the difference in the cost? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir; definitely. 


GENERAL PurRPOSE VEHICLES 


General RawuinGs. Sir, in this area of general-purpose vehicles we 
have been making a great effort in the last 2 years, and this committee 
has been helping us, trying to get the commercial type of vehicle, 
whereby we could cut down these heavy costs, because the special- 
design vehicle is costly. We have gone from the old TO&E, that 
required a straight across-the-board special-purpose vehicle, to the 
commercial type, where they can be used on the bases, and wherever 
they can be deployed. We have made considerable savings in terms 
of not having requirements by following that course you recommended 
several years ago. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. You have requested $50 million for construction equip- 
ment, and you have a considerable amount of boats. I do not know 
if you have any of those in here. 

General Rawuines. No, sir; we have none, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You have $313 million for the ground powered and 
ee equipment. How much of that have you actually obligated 
so far? 

General Rawiines. The ground powered and marine equipment, 
project 220, the total in the appropriation is $313,947,000. Of that 
amount, $257 million or 81.8 percent is committed, which means that 
we have issued these MIPR’s to the other services; and $121,500,000 
or 38.7 percent was obligated on the 3lst of March. That is 38.7 
percent of the total. 

Mr. Taser. Do you really think you will obligate the rest of it? 
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General Rawtutncs. Yes, sir. In the areas in which we have 
asked for funds, such as general-purpose vehicles, 92.9 percent is 
committed. The obligations are low, but we are told they are coming 
along. That part is obligated by the Army. 

General Moore might check this, but I understand that the way 
the Army financed these general-purpose vehicles is that they obli- 
gated their own funds first and ours afterward. That means our 
obligation rate is very low in this partial financing. That leaves our 
obligations very low in that area. However, they do have our 
orders for 92.9 percent of it. 

On construction equipment 101 percent is committed. Those are 
the two areas in which we have asked for additional funds. 


Construction EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. I have been confused enough already, but I find 
myself a little more so now that the Air Force is putting in its request 
for construction equipment. Am I wrong in my recollection or 
thought that the Corps of Engineers does your construction, including 
airfield construction? 

General Rawuinas. Sir, the engineers do our construction. These 
are the aviation engineer battalions. 

Mr. Scrivner. | thought they were furnished by the Army 
engineers. 

General RawuinGs. Sir, they are giving their unit training, but we 
have the budget responsibility for their unit equipment, so that the 
Army trains them as individuals and then turns them over to us to be 
equipped as units by us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they members of the Air Force or the Army 
engineers? 

General Rawuines. They are included in our troop strength but 
are what you call the Army troops with the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. That explains part of that. That was my recollec- 
tion. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FORWARD AIRDROMES 


General Rawuines. Yes, sir. The equipment is equipment pri- 
marily used for the purpose of constructing forward aitdromes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General RawuineGs. In peacetime we do not construct with those 
units. They are in training. If we have to go in and help build a 
field we do. In peacetime they are the kind we moved over to Korea, 
who went in and built the strip at Taegu and other places. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, without having before us the number of 
these items and vehicles, both standard and special, and with a more 
complete detailed story as to where they are to be used and what the 
distribution and everything of it is, it is not possible at this time, on 
this appropriation to go into it in detail and get any idea by our own 
questioning as to whether this request is reasonable or whether it is 
high or whether it is iow. 

For the present, at least, we are compelled to take your statement 
pretty much on faith. Of course, I realize we are moving fast and 
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expanding fast and all that, but some of these figures here op some of 
these items are just a little bit hard for me to comprehend. 

When we go into the 1952 budget will we have that detailed infor- 
mation as to your inventories and what you have on order and what 
you propose to buy in the future and what the distribution is going 
to be? 

General Raw.ines. Yes, sir; we will have that back-up information. 
Mr. Scrivner. All right. 





USE OF CORPS OF ENGINEERS’ EQUIPMENT 


























Coming back to the item of your special construction equipment, 
I assume, but I want to be given the answer, that you have discussed 
all these items with the engineers to determine whether or not the 
Army engineers have any of these items available? 

General Rawuinecs. Sir, I personally cannot answer that. 

General Munpy. I do not know, sir; I believe we have. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask that is because some of them are 
similar to some of the items the engineers have and use, and some of 

: which they have requested. 

: General RAwLinGs. Sir, we will get a positive answer for you. I do 

not have it here. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That has previously been checked, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the Army engineers have said, 
“We do not have any of these, boys’’? 

Colonel Kaurrman. The Army cannot supply us. The only excep- 
tion is that at times, when there is enough of an emergency, they will 
sell us some that they need and have to replace, but that is a reim- 
bursable issue. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they say, “Inasmuch as you need 
them quicker and faster than we do you can have them, and then you 
have to pay us back’’? 

: Colonel KaurrmMan. That is correct. We both do that, whenever 

i the other person is in an emergency situation. 

: Mr. Scrivner. As I say, there are several of these items that I 

would like to have a little more descriptive information on, but fighting 





} time as we are, I will delay those questions, Mr. Chairman, until we 
Z get to the 1952 budget. 

: 

cg . ~ 

" SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1951. 

, TRAINING-AIDS EqQuipMENT 

a WITNESS 

g BRIG. GEN. G. P. DISOSWAY, DIRECTOR OF TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. The next project is 250 and we have with us Brigadier 
General Disosway who, I understand, will present this item. We will 
insert in the record page 51 of the justifications at this point. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Summary of obligations by projects 





Fiscal year 1951 





Description 


(1) 


Presently 
available 


(2) 


Revised esti- 
mates 


(3) 


Third supple- 
mental 


(4) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Mobile training units (251) 

Synthetic training devices (252) 

Radar and radio trainers (253) , 
Aerial targets and related equipment (254 





$7, 182, 000 
42, 305, 000 
12, 445, 000 

3, 135, 000 


$16, 751, 000 
47, 400, 000 
19, 161, 000 

3, 135, 000 


$9, 569, 000 
5, 095, 000 
6, 716, 000 

0 





Total direct obligations 


65, 067, 000 


86, 447, 000 


21, 380, 000 











GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stxes. Do you have a general statement, General Disosway? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Please proceed. 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this program is concerned with major items of training equipment and 
is divided into three projects: Mobile training units, synthetic train- 
ing devices, and radio and radar trainers. These items are essential 
to both air and ground crews in shortening the time required for 
transition to new types of aircraft and in maintaining proficiency in 
aviation skills. 

This third supplement request represents an increase of 21.4 millions 
over funds available previously in this fiscal year. The additional 
funds requested in the third supplemental are due to increase in the 
number of items to be procured in direct support of the increased 
number of groups and training schools, and the necessity to accelerate 
production. 

This financing is required immediately to accelerate delivery of 
equipments now under procurement. It provides for overtime by the 
contractors, additional tooling, and substantial subcontracting—all of 
which require payments in the very near future. 


MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 


The first of the three projects is concerned entirely with mobile 
training units (project 251). 

Mobile training units, which we abbreviate to MTU’s, are self- 
contained transportable units composed of operative mock-ups of 
actual aircraft systems, such as the electrical system, hydraulic 
system, control system, etc. Highly qualified technical instructors 
furnished by the Training Command conduct classes in the field 
using this equipment. 

The primary purpose of the MTU’s is to transition maintenance 
personnel and air crews on the operational features of new aircraft 
prior to the assignment of the aircraft to a unit. They are also used 
by all commands for proficiency and up-grading training. 
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The Air Force is asking for a 9.6 million increase in this project. 
This provides MTU’s for the following types of first-line aircraft 
now on procurement: B-36, B-47, F-84, F-86, F-94, KC-97, C-97, 
C-118, C-119, C-121, and C-124. The quantities of these MTU’s 
are based on the following factors: (1) Increase in the number of 
groups, (2) increase in the combat crew school program in support 
of the Air Force program. 

The basis of issue of MTU’s is one per bombardment, transport, 
troop carrier, or strategic support group, one for each two fighter 
groups, one per combat crew school, and one per guided-missile unit. 


SYNTHETIC TRAINING DEVICES 


The next project is concerned with synthetic training devices 
(project 252). These devices are designed to simulate a particular 
flight operation or procedure. They provide a more economical and 
safer means of imparting a portion of the flying training program. 
In connection with this program I will refer to the following devices: 


FLIGHT SIMULATORS 


These are electronic-mechanical devices built to precisely duplicate 
the cockpit configuration, control pressures, and flight characteristics 
of a specified airplane. The purpose of these trainers is to provide 
for transition, proficiency, and normal and emergency crew procedure 
training. 

INSTRUMENT TRAINERS 


These are designed to simulate actual instrument flight. They 
have a more general application than flight simulators inasmuch as 
they do not simulate a particular aircraft to an exact degree. In- 
strument trainers are used for initial student training and maintenance 
of proficiency for rated pilots. 


FLEXIBLE GUNNERY TRAINERS 


These were developed to authentically simulate attacking aircraft 
and designed to measure accurately the gunners’ ability to score hits. 


EJECTION-SEAT TRAINERS 


These were developed to simulate ejection of the pilot from jet- 
type aircraft. The trainer not only develops proper procedures but 
also prepares pilot psychologically to use the seat in an emergency. 

The $5.1 million requested in this project will provide the following: 
(a) 2 additional flexible gunnery trainers for the new medium bomb 
combat crew training school; (b) 12 ejection-seat trainers for Air 
Force-wide use; (c) accelerated delivery of 37 flight simulators and 
162 instrument trainers. These funds will be used to provide over- 
time and production tooling so that industry can deliver the B-36, 
B47, F-86D, C-97, C—124 flight simulators and the C—1i jet instru- 
ment trainers more rapidly. In addition, a desirable byproduct of 
production tooling is a broader production base in the event of war. 
Acceleration is necessary because our tactical organizations are already 
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equipped with B-36, C-97, and C-—124, and will be equipped with 
B-47 and F-86D’s before simulators can be provided. Our jet schools 


and fighter bomb tactical reconnaissance squadrons are without a jet 
instrument trainer. 


RADIO AND RADAR TRAINERS 


The third project is concerned with radio and radar trainers (project 
253). These trainers are designed to provide on the ground simula- 
tion of air operations involving radio and radar equipment employed 
in air navigation, bombing, gunnery, detection and control of air- 
craft, and electronics countermeasures. The trainers are essential 
for initial school training and to maintain proficiency of experienced 
personnel. The main items are gun-laying radar trainers, loran 
trainers, radar bombing and navigation trainers, electronic counter- 
measures trainers and early-warning radar trainers. 

Funds requested in the third supplemental, 6.7 million, will provide 
40 trainers and 97 radar devices. These items are required to meet 
expanding school programs such as the B-36 flexible gunnery school, 
the interceptor school, the electronics school, and the B-29 combat 
crew training school which are already in operation, and the B-47 
combat crew training school which will be opened this June. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any personnel involved in this item? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In the fiscal year 1952 will you order more of this 
same type of thing? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

General Rawurincs. There is no civilian personnel in this third 
supplemental request at all. 


UTILIZATION OF TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. You pointed out I think clearly enough, General, that, 
because of the increased size of the Air Force, you have to have some- 
thing with which to train these people if they are going to do a proper 
job. Have you given full consideration to increasing the number of 
shifts, or in any other way so arranging the time element in the utili- 
zation of your training items that you would not have to buy this 
additional equipment? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; we have. We have given all the 
consideration possible to full utilization of the equipment that we 
now have. 

Mr. S1xes. Is it being used more than one shift? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. All of our equipment in the training 
is bemg used that way. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you operate, two shifts or three shifts, or how? 

General Disosway. These items, Mr. Sikes, are for the most part 
in the tactical units, and the average operational time that we are 
planning for them is about 15 hours a day. With the exception of 
the fighter squadrons, we have only one of these particular items to 
each unit in the mobile training units, and we transport the units 
back and forth, because of the lower number of personnel in those 
units. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell us positively that this is the mmimum 
that you feel you need to properly train these men? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
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AMOUNT OF INITIAL REQUEST 






Mr. Sixes. The request here is $21,380,000. What was the amount 
which you initially requested for the third supplemental for this 
purpose? 

General Disosway. This is the amount, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Does this represent the total cost of these items? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the amount that you requested for the third sup- 
plemental was the minimum that you thought you would need, and in 
the screening process you did not find any way by which it could be cut 
down? 

General Disosway. 














It was not reduced, sir. 








UNITS 







MOBILE TRAINING 






Mr. Taser. What do these mobile training units consist of? 
General Disosway. They are the various systems of new aircraft; 
they are mock-ups of the new aircraft that are coming out. For 
instance, if a unit has B-29’s now and it is going to have B—47’s, we 
. send the B-47 mobile training unit about 3 months prior to the time 
that they will start getting the B-47’s. On these mock-up boards, the 
instructors go through them right on the station and show personnel 
how the maintenance of the B-29 varies from that of the B-47; so 
that when the equipment arrives, they are able to understand all of 
the systems of the new aircraft and can maintain it. 
General Rawuiincs. Will you describe what it looks like, so Mr. 
Taber can understand it? 






















7 General Disosway. For instance, the electrical system—— 

a Mr. Taner. What is it—a model? 

; General Disosway. They are actual parts of the aircraft, cut-away 
parts. They have cranks on them, so that they can actually work and 
3 so that what happens in these systems in the aircraft is visible. 

4 For instance, you have an engine that is cut away. If the unit 
3 had not had jet engines prior to this time, the mobile training unit 
3 would have this cut-away jet engine and could show what goes wrong 
y with the engine and how to correct it, and how to do inspections on it. 
Mr. Taser. And these are taken around from field to field, is that it? 
4 General Disosway. Mr. Taber, we have enough personnel in the 
: bomber and the transport units so that they are constantly in use 





within the unit. For the fighter units, we buy one mobile training 
; unit for each two fighter groups since they have less personnel. We 
4 will fly it to a unit when they are getting a new type of aircraft and 
they train on it. Then we will fly it to another unit and let them 
train on it until they get their equipment and then fly it back again, 










ji and so forth. : : , 
F _ Mr. Taser. How large is it? Is it the life size of the particular 
3 instrument? 





& General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

4 Mr. Manon. It is the particular instrument? 

4 General Disosway. Yes, sir; cut away. 

i Mr. Taner. And you have to fix these up every time you have a 

; change in plane design, so that you can take it around and show it 

to the group that is going to take on the new-design plane? ° 
General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
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SYNTHETIC TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Taser. What are synthetic training devices? 

General Disosway. Those are simulators, Mr. Taber. They are 
for training of the air crews, to teach them how the aircraft operates. 
A simulator has all of the emergency procedures in it and teaches 
techniques and procedures on the ground prior to the time the crews 
get into the air. It is much cheaper than flying the actual aircraft. 
They can practice with these emergency procedures better and more 
safely than they could in the air. I have a picture here of one of 
them, if you would like to see it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Probably the best known is the old Link trainer? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was a synthetic trainer? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does not the use of these types of devices save 
thousands of man-hours and personnel, and lessen the likelihood of men 
cracking up and getting killed? 

General Disosway. ‘That is right. We estimate that it costs $12 
an hour, including the original cost of this item. 

Mr. Taper. And you have to have a new one every time you have 
a new plane, is that right? 

General Disosway. Not every time. We buy simulators for most 
of the types of planes that come out, and sometimes we find that they 
can be used on two types of planes. If such is the case, we do not 
buy the other type. 


RADAR AND RADIO TRAINERS 


Mr. Taser. The other item is radar and radio trainers. What 
are they? 

General Disosway. It is the same sort of thing. Their purpose is 
to keep down our flying time in training our radar operators, for 
our bombing systems, and so forth. 


STATUS OF AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Mr. Taser. You have three items in here. What is the status of 
the funds for each? 

General Rawuinas. The status of the funds on project 250 is as 
follows: The total we have available is $65,067,000 of which $51,800,- 
000 or 79.6 percent was committed on the 3lst of March and 
$50,803,649 was obligated, or 71.8 percent. 

In the mobile trainer project we had $7,182,000 of the $65 million; 
69.3 percent was committed and 69.3 percent of that was obligated 
on the 31st of March. 

On the synthetic trainers $42,305,000 was available and 87.9 
percent was both committed and obligated on the 31st of March. 

On the radio and radar trainers, $12,445,000 was available; 52.5 
percent of that was committed and obligated on that date. 

Mr. Taser. Do you really need the item under project 253? 

General Disosway. The reason the project 253 is lower than the 
others is because of the T-1 trainer. The tests on that have just 
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been completed and a new contract should be let this month. It is 
the last of these items that we will have to pay for this year if we are 
going to meet our schedules. 

Mr. Taper. You have obligated only about 50 percent? 

General Disosway. The remaining part of it is being obligated this 
month, sir. There was a little delay on that because of some tests 
on a new trainer. 

Mr. Taser. Do you need that $6,716,000? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Taser. What are you going to obligate that for? 

General Disosway. We are going to buy 24 AN/APG-—T1 trainers. 
That is the gun-laying radar trainer. We are going to buy one T4 
loran trainer. That is a long-range navigation trainer. We are 
going to buy four APQ-T1 trainers. 

(Statement off the record.) 

We are going to buy 97 trainers for the personnel in the Air Warning 
System Service. Because of the lead times of these, we have to 
contract for them this year to have them in time to make these units 
operational. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently, from what has been stated before, after 
there had been a very thorough screening throughout the Department 
of Defense, you were able to convince your chiefs and everybody else 
in the Secretary of Defense Office that this was the absolute minimum 
that you had to have? 

General RawuinGs. Yes, sir. 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And having had much more time to go into the 
matter and in greater detail than we have here, they concurred in 
your view? 

General Raw.inGs. Yes, sic. 

General Disoswayr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. In view of that I see very little that I can add to this 
through questions at this time, although as to some of these items 
you will have more information for us in the 1952 budget? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 


Saturpay, Apri 14, 1951. 
OrHER Masor EQuiIpMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. G. W. MUNDY, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND MAINTEN- 
ANCE, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. C. D. KAUFFMAN, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

DONALD R. JACKSON, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. The next a we shall take up is Program 270, 


Other Major Equipment. 
George W. Mundy. 

We shall insert in the record at this point page 56 of the justifica- 
tions. 


his will be presented by Maj. Gen. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by projects 





Fiscal year 1951 





| 
Presently Revised esti- | Third supple- 
available mates mental 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


| 
Description } 
} 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


271. Meteorological equipment..-_-_..........-.----------- : $10, 438, 000 0 
. Radiological equipment 787, 0 
. Photographic equipment j | $29, 692, Ooo 
. Printing and reproduction equipment i AS 4 | 0 
5. Test equipm rent a“ 5 | 30,007, Oo9 
. Flying field and shop eames. ue B5, % | 
s . | 
} 








40, 305, Oop 


0 
0 


330, 100,000 | 100, 004, 000 


. Utilities equipment - 
. Classified project _- 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srxes. General Mundy, have you a statement to make on 
this program? 

General Munpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this program, 270, other major equipment, page 56, covers the pro- 
curement of major complete end items of meteorological, radiological, 
photographic, printing and reproduction, test, flying field and shop, 
and utilities equipment, including first years spares requirements 
where such spares are included with the end item. We are not asking 
for funds for meteorological, radiological, printing, or utility equip- 
ment in this interim program estimate. 

The equipment in this request is required for build-up in accordance 
with Air Force programs and is issued against authorized allowances 
for bases, units, and organizations. 


PROCUREMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


As shown on page 59 of the estimate before you, we are requesting 
$29,692,000 in this interim program to finance additional procurement 
during this fiscal year for photographic equipment which includes 
both airborne and ground cameras, photographic lens, developing and 
printing machines, etc. The long procurement lead time on this 
equipment requires that it be placed on procurement at the earliest 
possible time to phase in with the programed build-up of the Air Force. 


FLYING FIELD AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Flying field and shop equipment is used by tactical organizations 
and at every base and depot for aircraft operation and to maintain 
and repair aircraft, ground equipment, and the installed plant equip- 
ment. For example, we need portable power plants to start jet 
engines, cranes to remove and install engines, maintenance stands, 
etc. We are asking for $40,305,000 in this project for the purpose of 
financing our additional procurement during this fiscal year. 
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TEST EQUIPMENT 


Because of the increasing complexity of Air Force equipment it is 
necessary to buy additional test equipment for testing new equipment 
coming into the Air Force. This test equipment is used in our labora- 
tories, depots, and tactical organization shops. It includes such items 
as precision measuring and. recording instruments, propeller test 
stands, manometers, etc. To finance our programed procurement for 
this type of equipment for the balance of the fiscal year we are request- 
ing $30,007,000. 

In summary, we are asking for a total of $100,004,000 in cash to 
finance the procurement of major end items of equipment in program 
270. 

Colonel Kauffman and I will answer questions you may have on 
this program. 

These are all long-lead items, and we are asking here for the mini- 
mum funds to place these orders. 


TOTAL COST OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. General, what percentage of the total cost of this 
equipment is shown in the item of $100 million which you are re- 
questing? . Is that an installment or is it the total cost of the equip- 
ment which you have listed? 

General Munpy. It is an installment. 

Mr. Sixes. Then this commits us to complete the purchase and 
gives us additional reason for careful scrutiny. What is the total cost? 

General RawuinGs. The total cost was $330,100,000. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not mean for the fiscal year 1951. I mean, with 
reference to the third supplemental request of $100 million, is that the 
total cost of all the items you are buying under the third supplemental 
request? 

General Asensio. No, sir. We did have to add three figures here. 
The portion to be financed in the fiscal year 1951 is $29,692,000. The 
interim program requirement is $63,065,000. That is shown on 
page 63. 

Mr. Jackson. The total value this is being applied against is 
$367 million. 

General Asrensio. $367 million against which the $100 million is 
being applied. 

Mr. Sikes. When will the remaining two-hundred-and-sixty-seven- 
million-odd dollars be required? 

General Munpy. In the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the situation on test equipment and on flying 
field and shop equipment? 

General AseNns10. $267 million. 

Mr. Sixes. $367 million is the total cost of all equipment requested 
in the third supplemental of which you want $100 million in cash? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And the remainder will be required in the fiscal year 
1952? 

General Rawuinas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the total amount of your initial request for 
funds in the third supplemental? 
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General Rawiines. We do not have with us the initial program 
figures, because we reworked those within the Department and then 
with the Department of Defense and this $367,900,000 is what we 
screened down to. That has not been finally approved by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, since it will be considered also as a part 
of the 1952 total program. The amount that that office has approved 
at this time is $100 million, which is the screened-out figure and the 
minimum on which we can get along to finance these long lead-time 
items during this fiscal year. 

Mr. Sixes. I am not sure that I understand that. Do you say 
that the top-level officers have not approved the item that is now 
before us? 

General Rawuincs. To make it perfectly clear, what we call the 
interim requirement, which was the amount above what has already 
been appropriated and what we consider to be our program require- 
ment through June 30—they have not said that requirement is ap- 
proved in total, but it will be approved as a part of the 1952 budget. 
The part that they have approved for financing is the amount that 
we are asking for, $100 million, so that when the 1952 budget is 
considered, that carry-over amount will be considered as a part of the 
1952 figure. 

Mr. Sikes. Does it follow that it is possible for you to be purchasing 
items and making down payments on them in the third supplemental 
where remaining purchases will not be allowed in the fiscal year 1952? 

General Rawuines. No, sir. That was, of course, considered by 
them in their approval of this program. 


INCREASE IN PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. I do not understand, quite frankly, the reason for such 
a tremendous increase in the third supplemental for photographic 
equipment, for instance. You are doubling the amount of your original 
estimate, and that only amounts to a down payment on the equipment 
which you want to purchase. 

How does it happen that you need such a tremendously expanded 
program for photographic equipment? You do not have a materially 
different situation now than you had before so far as the use of photo- 
graphic equipment is concerned, do you? 

General Rawurnas. Yes, sir. We had no equipment for the added 
units, so that for those added units we have to provide 100 percent 
new equipment. In the basic program we did have considerable 
amounts of that equipment as applied against the original program. 
For that reason, the units added above the 68-wing program for all 
practical purpose have to have 100 percent new equipment. 


INCREASE FOR TEST EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. What is the explanation of the increase in the items test 
equipment and flying field and shop equipment? In test equipment, 
for instance, you have an even greater percentage of increase than you 
had on photographic equipment, nearly treble. And your require- 
ment in your revised estimate indicates you are asking for twice as 
much in the third supplemental as you had in the regular 1951 bill and 
in the first and second supplementals. What is the reason for that 
great increase? 
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General Rawutnes. I cannot answer that personally; I do not 
know. 

Colonel KaurrMan. Prior to this time we had been attempting 
to phase bringing in all of the test equipment that was required with 
new aircraft. With modern equipment we have found that with the 
speeds that airplanes fly now, and with our methods of operation, you 
virtually have to be close to perfection, and in order to do that you 
have to have test equipment that in prior years—and I mean back 
even during the last war, particularly the early part of the war—was 
not essential. You did not need the perfection then that you now 
must have in order to accomplish the mission. We are trying to 
equip our units so that if the day should come, we will be ready to 
operate. In other words, prior to this we felt we had time. Today 
we may not have time. 


INCREASE FOR FLYING FIELD AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. The increase in your item flying field and shop equip- 
ment is not nearly as great in percentage, but it does constitute a 
substantial amount, $40 million. Does that more or less parallel the 
actual increase in strength? Is that the reason for it? 

Colonel Kaurrman. It does to a great extent. Again you find to 
some extent the same thing that you find in test equipment. Also, 
we are faced today with the question of the speed not only of our own 
aircraft but also of the opposing aircraft. It used to be that you had 
considerable time to get off the ground on interceptor missions, or to 
get out of the way. But you do not have much time now. It is a 
matter of seconds. You either have to get up, or it is too late. Con- 
sequently you have to have all kinds of ground handling equipment 
that under prewar standards would be unnecessary. But it is neces- 
sary now. In other words, if you can save 2 minutes, you must save 
them, or you are not going to be there. It used to be that 10 or 15 
minutes, even, did not make any difference. That is no longer true, 


. because of the speeds at which aircraft now fly; and it is a matter not 


only of our own aircraft, but of the opposing aircraft as well. Two 
minutes may mean the difference between life and death. 


PLACING CONTRACTS WITH SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Srxes. Since you are buying a great deal of material of types 
which have to be manufactured by many industries in this country, 
what are you doing in the matter of placing this business in the hands 
of small business? 

General Rawuinas. I discussed that problem with General Wolfe 
and General Shepard before coming over here. They have the detailed 
answers. They were here yesterday. Ido not have it all at my finger- 
tips. We can provide the information within a general way, but 
through two means we are trying to get the business down to the small 
contractor. As was outlined yesterday—I do not believe you were 
here at the time, sir—we have had and are having a series of con- 
ferences out of our district field offices, where they are taking items 
of equipment and laying them out and calling on the contractors in 
the general area to come in to see what they can make. 
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We are trying to have the prime contractors, where we have to use 
the larger companies, to do the maximum possible amount of sub- 
contracting instead of building up their own facilities. 

This conference idea is being carried on around the country now. 
They had one in the N ew York area and I think there is one scheduled 
for the Wichita area. I do not know about other parts of the country. 

Mr. Sixes. There is one being set up for my State. I have been 
in touch with industry groups down there. That sort of thing is 
going on everywhere, but I don’t know how effective it is. 

I can understand, when you people are seeking speed in the matter 
of acquiring these materials, that it is difficult to go out and acquaint 
the small manufacturers with your needs, then give them time to tool 
up and wait for production. It is easier to do business with a few of 
the larger industries. But I think it is definitely injurious to the 
economy of the country. I do not think it is a wholesome thing to do. 
Wherever you possibly can I think you should permit the smaller 
industries to have a part in this. And frankly I do not think nearly 
enough is being done in that direction. 

General Rawuiines. We are alert to that situation. We understand 
it. It isa difficult one, as you have outlined. But we have people in 
our procurement activities, both at headquarters and at Wright Field, 
and in the field, whose prime responsibility is to try to get the small- 
business people into this program. 

But, as you say, on the major items of equipment, it is a great 
problem when vou have a speed element and you are trying to make 
a time schedule. We are trying to use the prime contractors’ re- 
sources, to help us in this field, to get subcontractors to handle this 
kind of business in as many cases as possible. You might have a 
half a dozen companies who could do a part of an item, but they could 
not take the whole business. 

If we had the administrative task of handling all of those people, 
it would be so prodigious. It would take so many people, more than 
we have in the service, that we are trying to use the people who are in 
the industry to help carry that program forward. 


NEED FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Are all combat planes equipped with photographic 
equipment? 

General Rawuinas. Practically, sir. 

General Munpy. For the most part. A lot of this photographic 
equipment is new-type equipment. 

Mr. Ritey. It is new-type equipment because of the high speeds of 
present-day aircraft? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. Our experience in Korea showed that 
our old moving picture cameras with which fighter airplanes are 
equipped were not very good for taking pictures there. You could 
not assess the damage, you could not assess the effect of your gun- 
nery,’- your aiming. We have developed new cameras which give 
faster speeds and give you the ability to control the setting from the 
cockpit, which our old cameras did not have. 

We also have to have additional cameras for taking pictures of 
rocket fire as distinguished from machine-gun fire, because the 
objectives are not the same and one camera will not cover both. 
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Also, there is the matter of low-altitude photography by fast air- 
planes, which is essential. It must be done at night now. You 
have to have clearer pictures, pictures that are not blurred, so that 
the pictures clearly identify the objective. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you had pretty good results in Korea? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; we are getting good results with the 
newer equipment. Bui we do not own that newer equipment in any 
large quantities. 

Mr. Ritey. And that equipment is included in these estimates? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I understood that you wanted this $29 million for 
photographic equipment as a down payment on about $260 million 
of a purchasing program, is that right? 

General Asrensio. It is a down payment on $63 million. 

Mr. Taper. Your ultimate purchase program, if I understood you, 
was to be $260 million? 

General Asensto. No, sir; for the three programs in this appro- 
priation for which we are requesting additional funds, we are request- 
ing $100 million, of which the $29 million is a part, against a program 
of $367 million, of which the $63 million in this program is a part. 

General Munpy. This $29 million, sir, is to be financed this year 
out of the third supplemental, and $33 million is to be financed in 
fiscal year 1952. ‘That is in project 273. 

Mr. Taser. I understood that. The activities of the Air Force 
have not increased to such an extent, nor the number of planes pro- 
vided to such an extent, that we should require immediately three 
times as much photographic equipment as was provided in the three 
bills that have already been considered. I wonder why. 

General Rawuines. Most of the items in this program are long 
lead time items. We will not have these items until late next year. 
They are these cameras and the lenses that go in them. They are 
long lead time items. And as I explained earlier we have actually 
gone from 48 wings toward 95. We are going toward 95, so that we 
have gotten just about a doubling of the force in this end program. 
Every added unit represents a complete equipment which is added. 
They are equipments that we never had before, because these are 
new equipments. In many cases we have to equip the whole force. 
That is the reason why there is a large requirement at this time for 
this added program. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much of the $29,877,000 has been obligated? 

General RawuinGs. On the 31st of March 41.5 percent had been 
obligated. That is one of the areas where we are furthest behind on 
obligations. I think the bulk of that money was available in January. 
But in this particular program our obligations are the lowest of any 
that we have discussed of funds that we currently have available. 
But our belief is that we can obligate it and do it reasonably and 
efficiently by the 30th of June. 

I was just checking to see when the $29 million became available. 
I think a good deal of it was in the January 6 second supplemental, 
but I want to verify that. 
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$20 million of the"$29,800,000 available came in the second supple- 
mental on the 6th of January. 


TYPES AND USES OF CAMERAS 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need 25,000 cameras? 

General Munpy. These cameras are for different purposes. For 
instance, the O-22 camera is a radarscope photography type. The 
35-millimeter is a motion-picture camera used for many purposes. 
There are different types. Some are used for research and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Taser. You have only a few of those. The big item is the 
O-22, the N-6, and the O-15. 

Colonel Kaurrman. The O-22 and the O-15 cameras, sir, are both 
radar cameras. There must be a camera at every radar presentation 
position in the airplane. 

The N-6 is the gun camera. 

pean Taser. You are going to have several cameras in every air- 
plane? 

Colonel Kaurrman. The radarscope has multipie presentation. 
It has more than one scope around the plane. Again, perhaps it is 
for insurance. If you have more than one presentation and more 
than one camera you take a picture on all scopes, so that in case one 
should fail to get the picture you will have it on one of the others. 

For instance, if we should go into an enemy country where we had to 
cover a long range it would be extremely uneconomical to take a chance 
of one camera getting the picture and then having to go back in case 
anything went wrong. That is the case with many of these multiple 
camera installations, to be sure to get it the first time, because there 
will probably not be a second time. 

General Raw iinos. Sir, did you have a chance to look at any of that 
equipment at Eglin Field when you went into the B-47, for example? 

Mr. Manon. We saw some of that, yes. 

Mr. Taser. We did not have our attention called particularly to 
this camera set-up. I did not, anway. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the camera actually is tied in with the radar. 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. I have a picture that will show you 
exactly what this radarscope camera is. That is the reason for the 
large number, sir. 

he gun camera is easy to understand. Wherever you have a gun 
you have to have a camera to see what happens, what does not 
happen, and why it does not happen. 


NUMBER OF CAMERAS ON AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. What would be the maximum number of cameras on 
the plane which would utilize the most? 

General Munpy. The B-36 reconnaissance plane would have the 
tri-metra gun-type photography, extremely long focal-length type. 
It would have hand cameras, and it would have scope cameras. That 
would be the ground photography scope, and it would have the air 
photography radarscope cameras. I do not know offhand the number, 
but it is several. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean a dozen? 
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Colonel Kaurrman. I would say 30 to 40. 

General Raw ines. Some would carry them as alternates, depend- 
ing on the mission. You might not carry them on each mission. 

Mr. Manon. As I see it, the members of this committee are not 
able to say that you need or do not need all these highly technical 
items. Frankly, it is beyond me. Unless we can rely upon you 
gentlemen to order these in the right quantity at the right time of 
the right type we are just stuck. 

General Munpy. These quantities are computed against authorized 
tables of allowance which are very carefully reviewed. They are 
established by the people who are specialists in photography and 
reconnaissance, and they are reviewed very carefully. Then they 
become authorized allowances. We take those allowances against 
the programs and compute the quantities. 

General Rawinas. Sir, it would be helpful if sometime we could 
have some members of the committee go to Dayton, where we could 
look at a lot of this equipment. I appreciate your problem. It 
would be helpful if you could see what we are talking about, because 
it is technical. Unless you look at it it is difficult to understand. 

Mr. Manon. Would you say that in your observation we have not 
stored up and warehoused in different places a lot of equipment of 
the types we are talking about this morning? 

General RawutnoGs. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Which we really never have needed and probably 
never will need? 

General Munpy. No, sir. To my personal knowledge the photo- 
graphic type of equipment we have has been screened against the 
serviceable components. Where there is an obsolete piece of equip- 
ment or a reparable piece of equipment it is checked. Such things 
as lenses have been recovered and applied against this procurement 
where possible. Older cameras that need faster shutters have had 
shutters developed and are being modernized into usable cameras 
today. That has been a comprehensive program where we could get 
the most use of our usable equipment. 


UNITED STATES DEFENSE PREPAREDNESS 


Mr. Manon. It is evident, and I think Members of Congress and 
the people should understand this, that while we have made con- 
siderable progress with our defense program we are far from being 
ready to wage an all-out shooting war against a major power. Of 
course, our object is peace and not war. We realize that it takes time 
to build electronic and atomic devices, ships, airplanes, train men, and 
so forth. No military man has told this committee that we are ready 
for an all-out shooting war of world-wide scope. We want the 
essential things done as quickly as reasonably possible and with a 
minimum of waste and lost motion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Munpy. As to the ability to do the job, as General Rawlings 
remarked, General Vandenberg’s remarks were relative. To keep 
the Air Force modern it is a race with development. We are forced 
to be ready today to fly twice as high, twice as fast, and twice as far 
as the best we had in World War II. We are continually making 
improvements and continually having to modernize. 
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Mr. Taser. Your jet demonstrations out here at Andrews Airfield 
a couple of years ago were all open to the public. Russia could go in 
and see the whole picture. I do not know how much of the rest of it is 
open. It looks as though whe things that would let them get a size-up 
on us, perhaps completely, are all available to them except what 
information might have been given to this committee, and most of 
that has been made available to them when it got over to the Senate, 
or else in announcements from headquarters. 

Mr. Manon. The Government makes announcements, and avia- 
tion Magazines carry detailed pictures and explanations of many 
things, of course, as we know. 

Mr. Taser. That you and I do not even understand. 

Mr. Manon. No; but the engineers in Moscow understand them, 
some of them. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 







CAMERAS ON AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Stxes. You said you had 30 to 40 cameras in a reconnaissance 
plane. How many do you have in a bomber or a fighter interceptor 
by comparison? 

General Munpy. A fighter interceptor would have a camera to take 
pictures of its gunnery. 

Mr. Manon. On each gun? 

General Munpy. No, sir. If there were two types of guns that had 
completely different trajectories you would have two cameras; one, 
siy, for rockets, and one for guns. If you had radar for intercepting 
you would have a camera for the radar. If it were a reconnaissance 
version in addition you would have reconnaissance cameras, but the 
average interceptor Is not a reconnaissance airplane. 

Mr. Sikes. What about the bombers? 

General Munpy. It would have the radarscope camera. There is 
your strike camera. It would have your intelligence camera. If you 
had rendezvous equipment, which was radar, you would have again a 
radarscope camera there. 

Mr. Stxes. When you utilize a large number of cameras it is usually 
with planes which are for reconnaissance purposes or similar work? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. Next is your test equipment item. You request $30 
million. You had $16 million. How much of that $16 million have 
you obligated? 

General Rawuinas. Nineteen percent of the $16 million was obli- 
gated as of the 31st of March. 

Twelve million dollars of the sixteen million dollars came to us on the 
6th of January. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need $30 million more, when you have 
only obligated about $3 million out of the $16 million? 

General Munpy. It is the requirement we have against these new 
programs, sir. The money we have, of course, is on commitment and 
just has not been obligated yet. It is in the process of being obligated. 
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Mr. Taser. Do you need it to obligate between now and the Ist 
of July? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It sounds a little peculiar, frankly, that you would 
need all that to obligate between now and the Ist of July when you 
have obligated less than 20 percent of what you had available in 
January. 

General Raw ines. Yes, sir. As I said, sir, $12 million of that 
became available in January. 

Mr. Taper. Probably the 19 percent all comes out of the $4 
million that you had to start with. 

General Rawuirnes. Actually the 19 percent, of course, is figured 
against the total of $16 million; $12 million of that was not available 
until January, so you actually only had about 24; months on the 
bulk of the program, 

Mr. Taser. But you did not obligate any of the $12 million, prob- 
ably, in the period up to the 31st of March. You probably would 
not get any of this $30 million obligated by the 30th of June, on that 
same basis. It looks sort of funny to me, to have you asking for 
money to obligate for 24 months on items where you have obligated 
so little so far. I appreciate that you have to be sure that you are 
getting the right things and all that, but there is a question. Hardly 
any of these items are items that any of us could know or understand. 





TEST SETS FOR BOMBING SYSTEMS 





Colonel Kaurman. Sir, $22 million of that is for the test sets for 
the bombing system. You will notice that is item 21. 

Mr. Taser. Item 21, the bomb system. 

Colonel KaurMan. $22 million on that one item, sir. Of necessity 
that is merely an extension of existing contracts. Much of this 
equipment is in that same category, sir, but that is the outstanding 
example right there. 

What happened was that we had contemplated a new system of 
training and maintenance test, different from our old one. On 

. further investigation into it, and on field test, it proved to be im- 
: practical, and we had to go back to the old system of testing and 
truaing. Consequently we immediately had a requirement for some 
q 78 additional complete bombing systems, virtually complete, to 

enable the various installations to test the equipment in use and train 
| the people. 

Consequently, if the money is approved, sir, it would be a matter 
only of days to extend that contract for that $22 million. Much of 
4 the other is in the same category, but that is an outstanding example, 
and includes a great portion of the money. 


EXPANSION OF AIR MATERIEL COMMAND MAINTENANCE FACILITIES 





Mr. Taser. You have an item for expansion of Air Matériel Com- 
mand maintenance facilities. What is that item? 


E Colonel KaurrMan. Sir, that is the expansion of maintenance 
4 facilities in our existing depot system and the new installations that 
5 are programed to come into being world-wide. That is a plan that 


is worked out by maintenance in order to meet the over-all program 
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of the Air Force. This is the test equipment to equip those main- 
tenance facilities. 

Mr. Taper. That is not an item, probably, which you would get 
into before the Ist of July. 

General Rawiines. You would not on deliveries, no, sir; but we 
have to get it under procurement in order to meet this depot main- 
tenince activity for the units in operation. 


HYDRAULIC HIGH-PRESSURE TEST STAND 


Mr. Taper. The next largest item is a $5 million stand assembly 
item, with 589 different items. 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is a hydraulic high-pressure test stand 
used for testing hydraulic systems on various airplanes. It is also 
a gasoline engine drive test, so that it can be used in the field where 
electric power is not available. Prior to this time most test stands 
of that nature were electric-driven, because we figured we would 
have electric power; but now, particularly with our experience in 
the Far East, in many cases you will have to draw on a field-test 
facility, that will work independently by itself. You cannot depend 
on having electric power available, even though most places there is 
electric power. Sometimes you will not find it at the exact moment 
it must be available. 


FLYING FIELD AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. You have $40 million here for flying field and shop 
equipment. How much of that has been obligated? 

General Rawurnes. Of that, sir, 44% percent was committed and 
42.4 percent obligated on the 31st of March; $146 million of the $165 
million was in the second supplemental, 6th of January. 


POWER PLANTS 


Mr. Taser. This item calls for about 3 pages of items which run 
up to $233 million. The big item, outside of the maintenance facilities 
item, seems to be $30 million for 5,500 plants, type E-185. What is 
that? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Sir, that is a 25-kilowatt power plant, Diesel, 
electric, for ground use. 

Mr. Taser. Why would you need 5,500 of those? 

Colonel Kaurrman. It is used to furnish electric power, sir, at 
virtually all of the installations the Air Force would use under combat 
conditions. Also, it is used to furnish electric power for many of our 
ground radar stations. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them do you have now? 

Colonel Kaurrman. I would have to get that answer for you, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Inventory as of June 30, 1950: Power-plant-type PE-185D—980 units, in- 
cluding in use, in stock, and on order. 


COOLERS FOR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taser. Here is an item for ‘‘Coolers.” You have 8,000 of 
them at $1,300 apiece, almost. That is $10 million. What is that? 
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Colonel KaurrMan. It is used with all light, medium, and heavy 
bombardment aircraft, and light, medium, and heavy cargo aircraft. 
It is used to cool the interior of the fuselage to facilitate maintenance, 
checking, and loading. It is a mobile unit driven by a 4-cylinder 
gasoline engine. 

Due te the fact that when these aircraft are on the ground they get 
extremely hot, even in a temperate climate, these coolers are very 
necessary. ‘Today, for example, in the B—36, as you have undoubtedly 
heard, men actually work in the wings. That is true of many of the 
larger aircraft. They are built so that you have to get into them to 
do the work. It has reached the point where they must have some 
method of cooling the space so that a person can work and stay for any 
period of time at all. 

I would like to say, sir, in connection with that particular item, 
that I spent quite a little time in the Pacific. It is my opinion that 
if such items had been available during the past war in the Pacific we 
could have more than doubled our field maintenance efficiency by 
men being able to work in the daytime. Out there in the islands very 
few people work inside an airplane over 15 minutes at a time. I spent 
3 years on the island, and I saw what happened time after time. At 
that time we were working around the clock, one crew on and one 
crew off, and it was not a question of working at night. You had to 
work in the daytime. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have any idea that this $40 million will be 
obligated in the next 3 months? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir; it will be. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, this, again, is a situation where to 
get the information we really ought to have to really pass any degree 
of our own independent judgment we should have far more than we 
have. We should know how many they have on hand, what the dis- 
tribution is, what the use of many of them is. Of course, in this short 
time we cannot get a short course in education on aviation equipment. 


TOOLS IN STORAGE 


However, all of these are not hard to understand. For instance, 
here on page 69, going down to item 15, it calls for 823 bench lathes. 
Now, we have been told that is one of the common tools that after the 
war was over was gathered up and stored away for use in a future 
emergency. Surely some place somebody must have had a terrific 
amount of bench lathes left after World War II. 

General Raw nas. Sir, the tool reserves that were stored we have 
used against our own requirements and against the facilities require- 
ments of contractors’ plants where we have production; but there were 
many, many items that were disposed of at the end of the war. That 
is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. The point I was trying to make is that there were a 
lot of them stored away. I am just wondering how many thousand 
of these bench lathes were put in storage and what has happened to 
them in the few brief months of this acceleration since we have been 
precipitated into Korea. 

General Rawurn@s. Sir, I do not remember the figures exactly, but 
we had something on the order of 6,000 tools in storage, I believe. 
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Mr. Jackson. Far more than that, sir. I believe it is aroun 
35,000. 

General Rawiines. We are not buying any tools to put back in 
the reserve. We are drawing from those reserves wherever they 
include tools to fit these requirements, or for our own depots or 
stations, or for contractors’ plants. We are not duplicating anything 
that is available in those reserves. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say you are not, and at present we are force: 
to accept your statement. 

General Rawurnes. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just as a layman, sitting on this side of the table, 
one who has not had the opportunity to go into a lot of these things 
in the detail I think we should and must in the 1952 appropriation, it 
strikes me that way. 

We come down here, knowing what we had at the end of World 
War II, and the stories told us of how they were economizing by 
gathermeg all these things and putting them in storage, so that if 
anything broke we would have them available. Then we are faced 
with a purchase of nearly 1,000 bench lathes, of which we must have 
had thousands. It is just a little bit difficult to understand. 

We could go into several items of a similar nature, some of which 
I cannot identify by the descriptions you use. I know we are jump- 
ing up in our strength and all that, and I know that you cannot do it 
without equipment, but some of these statements we are just taking 
on faith. I think the faith has been pretty well placed up to date, 
but once in a while we see some of these things that just make us 
wonder. I suppose if we had plenty of time you could probably give 
us a pretty reasonable story. 

While we are concerned about the obligations, which helps us to 
determine whether your request for this much money is justified or 
not, | hope that the obligations are made with reason and care, and 
that you do not just come up toward the deadline at the end of the 
fiscal year and make a lot of obligations just so you can make a good 
showing. 

General Rawutncs. Yes, sir. I appreciate that, sir. We are 
doing our best so that we just do not run out at the tail end of the year 
and obligate a bunch of money to get rid of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, if I understand your statement, 
that wi ll not be done that way? 

General Rawuincs. That is correct, sir; we will not go out and 
obligate money just to get it obligated. 
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ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 


WITNESS 


BRIG. GEN. COLBY M. MYERS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INSTALLA- 
TIONS 
Summary of obligations by programs 





Fiscal year 1951 





Budget programs j ; 
Presently Revised Third sup- 
available | estimates plemental 








j 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 





310. Planning... _.__-- eiknepeehe ean Ee _.----| $33,838,000 | $33, 838, 000 | 0 
320. Acquisition and construction, continental United States _| 721,332,520 | 929,832,520 | $208, 500, 000 





| 
330. Acquisition and construction, outside United States ____- | 418, 813,480 | 510.313, 480 91, 500, 000 
| 


Total direct obligations 


1, 173, 984, 000 |1, 473, 984,000 | 300, 000, 000 





Acquisition and construction of real property : 
Presently available $1, 173, 984, 000 
ESS Tp os CU SR EOE ad IEE RIS Re Se DD 1, 473, 984, 000 
Third supplemental 300, 000, 000 


Funds requested under this appropriation are directly related to those con- 
struction projects recently presented and favorably considered by the respective 
Armed Services and Appropriation Committees of both the House and the 
Senate. 

As authorized by the respective Appropriation Committees construction at 
bases listed below has been financed through temporary utilization of available 
construction funds as an interim funding procedure pending submission of re- 
quests for additional appropriations. Approval of funds requested will allow 
restitution of funds to projects as originally intended. 


Amarillo AFB $13, 670, 000 | Sheppard AFB 12, 978, 000 
Bryan AFB 3, 541, 000 | Wichita AFB 34, 049, 000 
Camp Shoemaker 33, 058, 000 Subtotal, zone of in-——————_— 
Connally AFB 4,911, 000 Le ee ae re 208, 500, 000 
Fort Snelling 18, 336, 000 —_—_—_—_———: 
Keesler AFB _- ; 33, 999, 000 | Classified stations 23, 500, 000 
Lackland AFB 30, 287, 000 | Classified Air Force base__ 68, 000, 090 
Pinecastle AFB 14, 839, 000 aba peseetleay ic 
Randolph AFB 1, 624, 000 Subtotal, overseas_. 91, 500, 000 
Sampson AFB SS 
San Marcos AFB Grand total 300, 000, 000 





PURPOSE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


General Rawuincs. The next item, sir, is related to the program 
that we brought before this committee several weeks ago for the 
shifting of funds that had been made available to these 13 additional 
stations for our training activities. 

This estimate requests a replacement of a portion of that money, 
which is needed before the 30th of June. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. Who will appear as a witness? 

General Rawuines. We have, sir, General Myers. 

82181—31——2: 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srxes. General Myers, will you proceed, please ¢ 

General Myers. I have a short statement, sir, if you care to have it. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
funds in the amount of $300,000,000 are requested for “Acquisition and 
construction of real property.” 

This amount represents the minimum required to finance obligations 
scheduled to be incurred during the balance of fiscal year 1951 for the 
acquisition and construction of real property on certain training 
installations in the continental United States and for classified con- 
struction in two overseas areas. 

The construction program for these training bases in the United 
States and for the two overseas areas has not been previously au- 
thorized by specific legislation. These programs, however, were re- 
cently presented to the Armed Services Committees of both the House 
of Representatives and Senate. They were also presented to the 
Appropriations Committees. The promecyians of this construction 
is a matter of immediate urgency. We secured your approval to pro- 
ceed with this construction utilizing funds previously appropriated 
for construction in the fiscal year 1951 second supplemental budget. 
These projects have now been initiated. | 

Authorization for the complete projects will be sought in the fiscal 
year 1952 enabling legislation and the additional funds required to 
complete these projects, in addition to those requested herein, will be 
sought in corresponding fiscal year 1952 appropriation request. 


MSHS SEL OF 


CHANGES IN ProGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. What change is there in this program compared with 
the program which you brought to us some weeks ago ? 

General Myers. Sir ,there has been a reduction in the total funds 
from approximately $469 million down to a total of $300 million. 

Mr. Sixes. How did you achieve that reduction ? 

General Myrrs. May I cover that by each one, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. If you will. 

General Myers. This is off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Then there really is no change in the program, but a 
change in the time that you need the money ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir: and in the phasing of it. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Proceed. 

General Myers. The other changes are in the 13 training bases in 
the United States, and we have made reductions in several of them. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us about them. 

Mr. Sixes. Again, let me interject this: Is this actually a reduc- 
tion in the cost, or is it a reduction in the amount of money needed 
at this time? 

General Myers. It is a reduction in the 
at this time, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. All right. 

General Myers. That is what it amounts to. 
details. 
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Mr. Srxes. Yes. I think Mr. Taber and some of the other members 
want that. Please go ahead and treat each of them as completely as 
you think necessary. 

Mr. Tasver. Is each one just a reduction in the amount that you 
will need in 1951? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is right, sir. 


Amaritto Arr Force Base 


In our last presentation to this committee at Amarillo we had 
$15,808,000 as our requirement. That has been reduced to $15,670,000. 

Mr. Srxes. When will you need the remainder of the money ! 

General Myers. We will need it in fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Stxes. Does the over-all amount still stand at $15 million-plus, 
or will it be raised beyond that figure ? 

General Myrrs. When we were here before, sir, we pointed out that 
at that time we were not requesting the total funds required for the 
project but we were requesting the funds that we estimated were 
required for obligation this fiscal year prior to the time we could get 
a third supplemental. 

The supplementals have been delayed, and this is our revised esti- 
mate of the funds that we need to obligate this fiscal year. I can give 
you the total estimated cost on these projects if you wish them. 

Mr. Sikes. I think we would like to have that. 


TOTAL COST 


General Myers. The total estimated cost at Amarillo is $36,997,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the figure you brought us before? 

General Myers. We brought you $15,808,000 before, and we are now 
asking for $13,670,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the total completed cost you brought us 
before / 

General Myers. I do not think we gave it to you at that time, sir, 
but it was then $43,989,000. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to go through each one of these 
projects, tell us what the total completed cost now appears to be, the 
total empleted cost that you anticipated when you were before us 
earlier, and the sum which you originally anticipated you would need 
in the supplemental, as contrasted with the sum you are now 
request: ig. 

General Myers. All right, sir. 

At Amarillo our total original estimated cost was $48,989,000. We 
now estimate the total cost will be $36,997,000. We previously asked 
Tor $15,808,000 and we are now asking for $13,670,000, : 

Mr. Sixes. Very good. Now, please go through each one. 


Bryan Arr Force Base 


General Myers. Next is Bryan Air Force Base. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me go off the record just a moment. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Myers. The total estimated cost was originally $6,881,000. 
We now estimate the cost will be $5,441,000. We requested the $6,- 
$81,000 previously and we are now requesting $3,541,000. 
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Came SHOEMAKER 





Camp Shoemaker, which has taken the place of Camp Kohler. The 
Navy station near Livermore, Calif., has taken the place of Camp 
Kohler. 

The total estimate originally on Camp Kohler was $64,151,000. We 
now estimate that the Camp Shoemaker project will cost $60,393,000, A 
We asked for the $64,151,000 when we were here before and we are 
now asking for $33,058,000. Y 


ConNnaALLY Arr Force Base h 
Connally Air Force Base: We estimated it would cost $17,236,000. 


That has not changed. We asked for $5,376,000 and we are now asking 
for $4,911,000. 





Fort SNELLING 


Fort Snelling: The total estimated cost was $64,902,000. We now 
estimate the cost at $52,311,000. We asked you for the $64,902,000 
and we are now asking for $18,336,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this item mean that you have cleared that up 
with the Army, so that all of you know ft ts you are going to get 
and what you are not going to get ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir; we have cleared that up with the Army, 
sir. We still have problems to solve with the local airport officials. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are squared away with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, too? 

General Myers. We are squared away with them; yes, sir. 


Fe cy ee ae 


Keester Arr Force Base 


Keesler Air Force Base: We originally estimated the cost at $59,- 





Ks 233,000. We have not changed that estimate. We asked you for 
: $35,322,000, and we are now asking for $33,999,000. 
& 
* Lackianp Arr Force Base 
4 Lackland, San Antonio, Tex.: Our original estimated cost was 
‘ $68,957,000. That has not changed. We asked you for $30,287,000, 
4 and are asking for the same amount now. 
ss PinecastLeE Arr Force Base 
‘ 
‘ Pinecastle, Fla.: We originally estimated Pinecastle to cost $30,- 
‘ 492,000. Our new estimated is $25,783,000. We asked you for 
M4 $30,492,000, and are now asking for $14,839,000. 
, Ranpoten Arr Force Base 
: : ‘Soe 
3 Randolph: Our total estimated cost there is $36,150,000. That is 
a still our total estimated cost. We asked you for $2,435,000, and now 
% asking for $1,624,000. 
g 
‘ 

E: 
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Sampson Arr Force Base 


Sampson: At the time we were here, sir, we did not have a complete 
estimate on Sampson, so I would say that the first figure is blank. 
We now estimate the total cost at $22,024,000, and this is for construc- 
tion funds, of course. We asked you before for $18,639,000. Our 
present estimate is $7,130,000. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you ask for originally ? 

General Myers. $18,639,000; and we are now asking for $7,130,000. 


San Marcos Arr Force Base 


San Marcos: We estimated that our total cost there would be— 
this is a little difficult—and I will have to leave the first figure blank 
because there was an error in our original estimate. There was an 
error in one of our requests of this committee. 

The present total cost at San Marcos is $409,000. We asked you 
for $748,000, but there was an error in that. It should have been 
$78,000; $78,000 is what we are asking for now. ‘That is one project 
for warm-up aprons for the school there. The project is about 
75 percent complete now. 


Suerrarp Ar Force Basr 


Sheppard: We originally estimated the cost of Sheppard to be 
$43,252,000. We now estimate it to be $32,660,000. We asked you 
for $14,901,000 and are now asking for $12,978,000. 


Wicnira Arr Force Basse 


Wichita: In our last submission to the committee we had a figure 
of $42,095,000 total. We now estimate it to be $41,843,000. We asked 
you for $40,979,000 the last time we were here. We are now asking 
for $34,049,000. 


Repuctrions From Previous Estimate 


Mr. Sikes. What did you eliminate in order to bring these costs 
down? Can you give us an over-all summary, or would you have to 
treat each individually ? 

Generai Myers. I probably can run through them quickly and give 
you an idea, 

At Amarillo we reduced barrack spaces. 

Mr. Sixes. You anticipate fewer personnel ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

General Rawiines. You might explain why. The phasing of the 
program has changed and that is the reason. In other words when 
we appeared before you previously we were trying to make a 971,000 
personnel strength figure, which is now 850,000. ‘The figure has been 
changed, and we took out those things related to that. 

General Myers. In many cases we have reduced barracks here. 

Mr. Manon. Let him present a statement on that and you may 
inquire into specific problems. 
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General Rawurnes. We would like to have an opportunity to check 
these figures to see that they are accurate. 

Mr. Srxes. We will let you put that in the record, and any member 
who wants to ask about any specific thing can do so ‘at this time. 

(The information was not submitted in time to be included in the 
record. ) 

Mr. Taser. I do not know if there is any use in trying to ask 
questions without knowing the picture. 

General Myers. What I have here is the last time we were over 
here with the items that we presented to you, and then I have the 
changes in each of those items that we effected. Some of them are 
reductions in quantities and some of them we deferred. 

For instance, on Bryan, practically every item is involved in a 
change or a deferral. 

Mr. Srxes. The changes that you have made are the result of either 
a reduction in facilities due to a different phasing of your program— 
do you not need these facilities as rapidly as you thought you 
might—or are they simply a postponement? Stated differently I 
understand you are not going to spend this money as fast as you 
thought, and you will ask for more in the later appropriation. Ac- 
tually, there is no material reduction other than that shown by the 
elimination of facilities? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. There ; is no material reduction. 
There is a delay in the phasing of the program, particularly on the 
barracks. 

Mr. Sixes. As the Air Force continues to expand we have the pros- 
pect that you will be back asking for more money for more facilities; 
is that about the size of it? 

General Myers. Yes. 

General Rawurnes. Yes. There will be an authorizing bill that 
will go to the authorizing committee before the request comes over. 
There is a statement that I would like to make to clarify what you 
said, which was correct, except for the shift from Kohler to Shoe- 
maker. That is because we could obtain Navy facilities there which 
they are willing to transfer to us. We saved some money. That 
should be on the record. 


USE OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Are you convinced that you have explored every possi- 
bility of obtaining every facility you can use without constructing 
new ones? 

General Rawiines. Yes. The reason for one aspect of the slow- 
down was we did spend so much time trying to locate that which could 
be used. 

Mr. Srxes. Has the Air Force actually been hurt by that slow- 
down ? 

General Rawuines. There are so many factors involved it is most 
difficult to say. It depends completely on the date when you ought to 
be ready and the level at which you ought to be ready. It is a most 
dificult thing. 

Mr. Taser. What is the status of each of these projects? 

General Myers. I can give you that one by one. 

Mr. Taser. Are they all contracted for? 
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General Myers. They are not all contracted for. 
Mr. Taper. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Wicnrra Air Force Base 


Mr. Scrivner. I have been doing some mental calculating and I find 
that your deduction at Wichita is $252,000; is that correct ? 

General Myers. The last time we were here, sir, we had a figure 
of $42,095,000, and we have reduced that to the amount you say. 


CHAPEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Did you exclude the $248,000 three hundred-foot 
chapel at Wichita which you were proposing ? 

General Myers. The chapel is still in there. 

Mr. Scrivner. At $248,000? 

General Myers. No, sir; $154,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is still too high. 

General Myers. 300 feet. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is over $450 a foot. That is a pretty luxurious 
church. 

General Myers. It figures 8,000 square feet at $19.20 per square foot. 

Mr. Scrivner. I still want to see the plans. I made a request for 
them a longtime ago. You say the cost is going to be what now? 

General Myers. $154,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can show you any number of congregations 
throughout the country that would like to have $154,000 to build a 
church, and they could get more than 8,000 feet. 

General Myers. We will give you the plans. 

Mr. Scrivner. I requested them a long time ago. I do not know 
why the request has not been complied with. 

General Myers. Iam sorry. I do not remember the request. 

Mr. Marion. Supply the plans for the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that cost include anything besides the build- 
ing’ Does that include the seats? 

General Myers. That includes the seats. 

Mr. Scrivner. Stained glass windows? 

General Myers. No stained-glass windows, as I remember. 

Mr. ScrivNer. What kind of pipe organ ? 

General Myers. It includes the space for a Hammond type organ. 
It does not include the organ. 

Mr. Scrrvner. So that will be extra? 

General Myers. The organ will be extra. 

Mr. Scrrvner. How much will that cost? You will have to have a 
pretty good organ for a $154,000 church. 

General Myers. I do not know the cost of a Hammond organ. 

Mr. Taser. Is it going to be cut stone? 

General Myers. These buildings are normally wood. It would 
be wood-frame construction. It is possible we may get masonry 
cheaper, and that is for determination by the Chief of Engineers 
in each case. 

Mr. Manon. How many people would be eligible to utilize the 
chapel? How many people do you expect to have in the area? 
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General Myers. 3,066 is the program strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you made any final determination with the 
city of Wichita as to how much you are going to pay them? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

General Myers. $8,650,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has gone up a couple of million, has it not? 

General Myers. Yes. 

General Rawurnes. I was told that was the figure that you sup- 
plied when you came back here, General Myers. 

Mr. Scrivner. The last time they were in there was quite a bit of 
discussion of how much it was to be. It was to run from $6,500,000 
up to $8,500,000. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We told you we had worked on this thing in great 
detail and asked you to work on it, to go out and do the best you 
could. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is an already accomplished fact, and it was be- 
fore you came in here. 

General Myers. No, sir. When we were in here we had not agreed 
to a price, sir. 

- Mr. Scrivner. No; I mean the installation had already been de- 
cided upon. As a matter of fact, you had men down there training. 

I am just pointing out some of these things go further than ap- 
pears on the surface, and there is a terrific impact upon a lot of 
places and people. If I am correctly informed,—and I have usually 
found this source of information reliable—by doing this Wichita 
will have to acquire 890,000 barrels of cement. They tell me that 
there is not that much cement in that part of the country and they do 
not know where it is going to come from. The impact of a demand 
that great, if those figures are correct, is terrific. It just shows what 
these situations develop into. Concrete is still one of the very critical 
items. Here is a program which you make more critical. 

General Myers. I do not know whether they will build their pave- 
ments of concrete or not. We do not if we can help it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think when they found out about the enormous 
quantity of concrete that would be required they found that they 
were going to have to revamp some of their plans, because that is 
a terrific impace upon the market in that part of the country. I 
do not know how many carloads that is, but it is a lot of burnt rock, 
I can tell you. I think sometimes in some of these things all of the 
incidental results are not given the weight they should be in making 
some of the determinations. 


TOTAL COST OF PROJECT 


Mr. Taner. I have just been looking at some figures that were 
brought up to us on the 20th of January, and a couple of times after- 
ward, on Wichita. There the total estimate that was put to us at 
first was $37,529,000, and before we go through the hearing they were 
going to have extras that totaled $1,872,000, and then they came up 
a little later on the 27th of February with another set-up and the 
command submittal was $45,364,000, the exclusive-use set-up, $42,- 
007,000, and the joint use, $41,472,000, and the panel told us they 
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were cutting the thing $3,000,000, which would bring it down to 
$38,000,000. The figures that we are given now do not jibe with that 
at all. 

General Myers. I would like to correct my testimony. I was quot- 
ing that figure of $42,095,000 from memory. It was $42,007,000. 
The last submittal we gave to you was on an exclusive-use basis. 

Mr. Taser. Were you here when the panel was up here? 

General Myers. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Taser. I am wondering if the panel cut it $3,000,000, and if 
so, why is it still $41,000,000 ? 

General Rawitnes. As I recall, was not that panel cut a percent- 
age cut based on prices, and we had to use the Corps of Engineers’ 
prices. I believe that is it. I was not here with the group, but 
the Secretary was. I believe that was the basis. 

‘Mr. Manon. The panel told us to give all the money in one lump 


-sum and that it would save money instead of tying it down to individ- 


ual projects. 

General Myers. I will have to furnish the information. 

Mr. Manon. They further said that the engineers were charging 
too much and that certain economies could be effected. 

General Myers. The panel made certain across-the-board or over- 
all reductions in the prices. They also made certain recommenda- 
tion for specific cuts at various bases. I do not have the information 
on the specific cuts at this date, but I will supply that also if you 
want it. 

Mr. Manon. The truth is that the panel made these suggestions and 
recommendations, but when you go to build a base and designate the 
engineers to do it, you just have to get it done on the basis that the 
engineers are able to do the construction. All the other was theo- 
tetically interesting. 

General Myers. Following the panel recommendations, the pro- 
grams were reviewed in detail by the Installations Board taking their 
recommendations into consideration. So far as the prices were con- 
cerned, of course, we accepted the Corps of Engineers prices after 
further study with them. 

This is the program that has now been approved by the Air Force 
for this place. If you would like, I could furnish those specific cuts 
recommended by the panel. 

Mr. Srxes. In what instances were the panel recommendations fol- 
lowed? Could you provide us with a statement showing in what 
instances the panel cuts were followed ? 

General Myers. Yes; I can supply you with that information. We 
are making a complete reconcilation—station by station, item by 
item—between the panel recommendations and the final actions. If 
the committee nomial like, we can furnish that. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that it would be helpful for the record. In any 
event, I would like to see it. 

General Rawiines. Since that ties in with the authorization bill, 
it should be supplied when that bill is up, or we can supply the por- 
tions that apply to the station and leave the balance for the authoriza- 
tion bill. | 

(The information requested will be supplied the committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Myers. 

We will print in the record at this point the hearings previously 
held on these 13 projects. 
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Tuurspay, Fesrvary 8, 1951. 
Use or Funps Appropriatrep ror AppiTrtonaLt Bases anp Progects 


WITNESS 
LT. GEN. E. W. RAWLINGS, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Suepparp. General Rawlings, will you please come forward. 


Under date of Friday, January 26, 1951, there : appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post a United Press release entitled “AF To Expand 13 Bases 
With $337 Million.” Then the account goes on into more detail. In 
the detail the following language pe rtains, and I quote it: 


The Senate Armed Services Committee also considered the projects and is 


expected to approve them soon. Prior to that the proposal has been presented 
to the House Armed Services Committee. 


Approval of both committees is the only clearance needed. 

General Rawirines. Of course that is not accurate, sir. That was 
merely the authorization. Then, of course, we have to, by the agree- 
ment that we have, come to the Appropriations Committees to explain 
the situation of what we are doing with moneys that have been appro- 
priated toward authorized projects. 

I would like to say, sir, that I had called the chairman of this com- 
mittee advising of this problem, and at that time the committee was 
not organized ‘and so there was no means of coming before the com- 
mittee. He said that he would advise us when to come up. It was not 
until you called me late last evening that I knew about today. 

Actually I am not in a position to have all the people that I think we 
should have to cover this program with you properly. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In accordance with the fact that the committee was 
not at that time organized, and the suggestion ef Congressman Sikes 
to Congressman Mahon, he addressed a letter to Hon. Robert A. Lov ett, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, to the Department of Defense, under 
date of February 1, covering the issue, and under date of February 6 
received a response. 

In the response he stated that the matter was of great concern to 
me, and on February 1 of 1951 he suggested that the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force be prepared to discuss at the next meeting 
of the Armed Forces Policy Council procedures which will assure 
a maximum utilization of existing facilities. A-copy of the letter 
is attached and it is appended thereto. 

The result of the conference that was supposed to have taken place 
as of February 1 or shortly thereafter has not been evidenced to the 
committee, and, so far as I ‘know, has not been evidenced to the chair- 
man as of yet. 

Mr. Sikes, will you take over the examination from this point on, 
please / 

Mr. Sixes. General Rawlings, did I understand that you people do 
want an opportunity to come before this committee to discuss this, 
but that you do not at this time have the detailed information ? 

General Raw iines. Sir, I do not believe that we have as much detail 
as this committee is entitled to this morning, because I did not know 
that we were set or supposed to be set to give this presentation. 
Therefore, I think it would be more fair to the. committee if we could 
set it up at the earliest possible date, at your convenience. 
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Mr. Sixes. Of course, we want to be fair to you, also, and to give 
you a full opportunity to have all the material that you think will be 
helpful to the committee. 

I think I might ask one or two questions. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ACTION 


Are you proposing to operate under a blanket authorization? Just 
by what procedure did you go before the legislative committees and 
from their approval proceed with these plans without an authoriza- 
tion act of Congress? Are you operating under a general authoriza- 
tion that is contained in an earlier act? Will you explain that, please? 

General Rawirnes. Sir, my understanding is that there was an act 
of about 1940. I do not remember the exact date, but we can get the 
reference. That act is still in effect, and that was the authority used 
during the war for the construction of public works. However, by 
agreement with the Armed Forces Committees, and I believe the 
Appropriations Committees and the Bureau of the Budget, they have 
required annual authorization bills. 

When the second supplemental estimate came before the Congress 
they dispensed with the formal authorization bill and by authority 
of the appropriation bill put in the public works that were required 
and the amount of money that was appropriated, which was some 
$807 million in the case of the Air Force. 

Then the understanding was that any variation in the program 
would be explained to the committees, but that was the authority 
that we were to use. 

In accordance with that procedure this program you have just read 
about, which was released by one of the committees, as I understand 
it, was presented to the Bureau of the Budget and then informally 
to the two Armed Forces Committees. My understanding is that 
when the regular public works bill comes up they intend to include 
those in the regular authorization bill. 


STATUS OF PROPOSALS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the status of these proposals now? Are you 
proceeding with this construction 4 

General Rawiinas. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Or are you waiting until you have cleared it with the 
Appropriations Committee, or are you waiting for actual legislative 
authorization ¢ 

General Raw.iinas. My understanding, sir, is that the legislative 
committees have agreed to this additional authorization ; that we must, 
of course, get the clearance of the Appropriations Committees before 
the money is actually spent. 

We are in the process of negotiating in the various locations for 
these particular bases, trying to make the best arrangements that we 
can, and also in accordance with Mr. Lovett’s memorandum trying to 
further determine whether there are existing facilities of any of the 
other services or of our own that could be utilized. 

Mr. Srxes. General Rawlings, if you are proceeding to negotiate 
for services in these localities, does that not constitute entering at least 
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informally, verbally, on contracts without having cleared it with the 
committees that you people had agreed to clear these matters with ¢ 

General Rawiines. Sir, I do not believe so, because we have not 
actually formalized any agreements. We have appeared before the 
Armed Services Committees and obtained their approval. 

I did check with the chairman of this committee to obtain an oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee, so that I do not believe so, sir. 
I certainly do not want to do that. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, will any additional funds be requested as a result 
of this operation ¢ 

General Rawuinos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suxes. One paragraph in this article says: 

Funds for the work will be shifted from other less urgent projects included 
in the military construction program approved by Congress in December. 

I would not like to think that we had approved anything in Decem- 
ber, or in the earlier supplemental bills, that was not absolutely neces- 
sary. Iam disturbed by this paragraph that funds can be shifted 
from the things that you people told us you had to have for this new 
program. 

General Rawiinas. Sir, as you recall, Mr. Lovett and the repre- 
sentatives of the departments came up before this committee was 
organized and informally talked about this new program. It was 
explained that the objectives were different objectives from the ones 
that were outlined at the time of the last appropriation. 

In general terms, the procedure of reprograming to meet these new 
objectives was being undertaken, and they explained that we in effect 
would be using moneys that had been appropriated toward the new 
program objectives rather than the old. In this particular area the 
timing of the facilities is different under this program from the timing 
under the initial program. That is primarily because of the size of 
the force that is involved in this new program. 

That means, for example, as you will notice, that those things were 
primarily training, whereas under the initial program we did not have 
those requirements timewise. We do have them in the new program. 
Those are the various factors that I think the committee should be 
properly advised of. That is why I did not want to undertake the 
full explanation this morning, since I am not equipped to do that. 

Mr. Stxes. Frankly, I am disappointed in what appears to be a by- 
passing of this committee in the announcement of plans which pre- 
sumably, once announced, you are going ahead with whether or not 
this committee concurs in the advisability of it. 

I realize that policy matters are left to you people, but since the 
public has to pay the bills and we have to approve the bills I feel 
that we should certainly be consulted in these matters before they are 
made a matter of public announcement. 

General Rawitnos. Sir, I certainly do agree. My understanding 
is that that announcement was not issued by the Air Force, to my 
knowledge. I believe it came out as a result of hearings in one of 
the Armed Forces Committees. I would like to check that, because 
lam not positive. Certainly that is not our intention. 

As IT have stated before, I did get in touch with the chairman of your 
committee, with that exact objective in mind. 
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FURNISHING OF INFORMATION TO THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Suxes. Let me ask you one more question. When will it-be 
possible for you people to come before us and discuss this matter with 
us with a view of explaining to us what you propose to do, showing 
your reasons for wanting to open these particular bases or expand 
these particular bases rather than to utilize existing facilities which 
are not operating at capacity or to utilize other stand-by facilities? 

Of course, I cannot speak for the chairman and I am asking only 
for my own information, but when can that information be available 
to this committee ? 

General Rawiines. We could do that tomorrow morning, sir. It 
was just that I did not have time to get the people together this morn- 
ing, because I did not know about it. 

Mr. Surprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to say this: I feel it is quite in keeping 
at this time for this committee to express its views relative to the 
authors of this news release. It might just as well be understood now 
as later, whether it emanated from a legislative committee or from 
public relations or some department of the Government. There is 
not going to be any transfer of funds permitted until this committee 
is taken into complete consideration, as we have the original obliga- 
tion and duty of supplying the necessary funds for the military. When 
anyone else attempts to exercise the prerogatives of this committee, I 
am telling you very frankly they are going to head into some trouble. 
We feel that we are fully capable of discharging the responsibilities 
of the committee, and we are going to function in that capacity and 
insist that whenever anything of this character occurs we are going 
to be the people conferred with. 

I understand at this time thoroughly, General Rawlings, that this 
is a matter of timing and organization of the committee, which has 
precluded us from having this information, insofar as your Depart- 
ment and the Air Force is concerned, so I am addressing my comments 
to those who might be concerned with premature concepts of authority. 

General Rawuines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Taber, have you any comments or questions rela- 
tive to the issue? 

Mr. Taser. When are you proposing to have them come up? 

Mr. SHrp>-arp. Well, so far as I am concerned, we can hold a hear- 
ing tomorrow. 

Mr. Taser. When would you be ready ? 

General Rawuiines. I would be ready tomorrow, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, Mr. Wigglesworth, have you any comments 
relative to this issue ? 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Scrivner? 


Wicuira AIRpPort 


Mr. Scrivner. The question that I have is whether or not this 
article which has been under discussion relates to a proposed new 
base at Wichita. 
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Fs pg Rawuines. Sir, if I understood it correctly, that was in- 
cluded. 


Mr. Scrivner. That will be one of the things you will discuss 
tomorrow ¢ 

General Rawurnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is all,;General Rawlings. You will be pre- 
pared to appear before the committee at 10:30 tomorrow morning? 

General Rawuines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Upon the issue we have just discussed. 

General Raw.inegs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The committee will go in executive session for a 
moment, gentlemen. 


Fray, Fesrvary 9, 1951. 
Use or APPROPRIATED Funps ror ADDITIONAL BASES AND Prosects 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN A. McCONE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

LT. GEN. E. W. RAWLINGS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 
MAJ. GEN. P. W. TIMBERLAKE, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS 
BRIG. GEN. COLBY MYERS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS 
BRIG. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 

BRIG. GEN. D. D. HALE, CHIEF OF WAR PLANS 

BRIG. GEN. G. P. DISOSWAY, CHIEF, TRAINING DIVISION 


Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, this session was called by the acting 


chairman in the absence of Mr. Mahon, who is incapacitated with 
flu, which we all regret, of course, for the purpose of going into the 
revised training program construction requirements that have been 
indicated before other committees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. 

The Under Secretary of the Air Force and General Rawlings 
and associate officers are present. 

Which of you gentlemen wish to make the presentation this morn- 
ing? 

General Rawnines. Sir, Mr. McCone, the Under Secretary, will 
make the presentation. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Secretary McCone, proceed with your statement, 
and we will not interrupt until you have completed it. 

In any discussion that we have here this morning, gentlemen, when 
you come to a portion of the statement which is classified, or if you 
are responding to an interrogation and you consider it necessary 
to go off the record, indicate it at that time, and then proceed. Other- 
wise, your statement and the interrogations and responses will be 
kept on the record. However, we are going to give you the option 
of indicating what is necessary to be kept off the record. 

Proceed with your statement, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Mr. McConr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 


purpose of the Air Force in appearing before you this morning is to 
discuss our public-works program and to seek your approval of our 
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proposed method of financing of certain critical facilities which were 
not provided for in Public Law 911 [Second Supplemental Appropri- 
ation Act]. 

The United States Air Force entered the current fiscal year with 
48 groups in being and a total officer and airmen personnel of 412,000. 
The facilities available to the Air Force for the accommodation of 
this force were unsatisfactory; troops were improperly housed, train- 
ing facilities were insufficient, runways and refueling for modern jet 
planes had not been provided, and oversea bases absolutely essential 
for operations were inadequate. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea several programs have 
been developed and agreed upon for the increase in our Military 
Establishment and the United States Air Force. The most recent 
program presented to the Congress called for a total military force 
of approximately 2,820,000 officers and men, to be brought into being 
by July 1952. The Air Force, in consonance with this military struc- 
ture, called for 68 wings in being by July 1, 1951, manned with 651,000 
officers and airmen and 84 wings in being by July 1, 1952, an end 
strength of approximately 750,000, 

It was this program that was presented to you most recently and 
financed through the 1951 supplemental budget. 

In December of 1950 the President of the United States because 
of increased world tension and the Chinese Communist aggression in 
Korea and in support of our foreign commitments, declared a na- 
tional emergency and concurrently directed the Department of De- 
fense to build as quickly as practicable a force of 3,500,000 men. 

By direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Air Force is to be 
built toward 95 wings, with a fiscal-year-1951 end strength of 971,000 
officers and men, and it is desired that this wing structure and per- 
sonnel strength be in a state of readiness at the earliest possible 
moment. 

This obviously calls for a greatly accelerated recruitment and in- 
duction program and a revised training program, and we seek finan- 
cial authority to proceed immediately with the facilities necessary 
to accomplish these objectives. 

In addition, the Air Force feels that we should accelerate the con- 
struction of certain oversea bases, which I will discuss later. 

Public Law 911 appropriated $807 million for Air Force public 
works. We presented to you a detailed list of the installations we 
planned to build, expand, or improve. We pointed out that the $807 
million did not finance the total cost of the installations, but repre- 
sented the amount of money the Corps of Engineers felt that they 
could effectively obligate during the fiscal year and prior to the 
availability of additional funds from later appropriations. The 
funds appropriated were allocated to the most essential and imme- 
diate facilities required under the 68-84 wing program. 

All of the facilities then anticipated must be built and, in addition, 
for the proposed wing structure and 971,000 men, more installations 
of various kinds must be provided. 

The original plan of building up to 651,000 men in 195i and ap- 
proximately 750,000 by July 1952, necessitated a maximum rate of 
induction of 20,000 per month. These incoming troops could be ac- 
commodated in two indoctrination centers—one at Lackland Air 
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Force Base, Tex., and one at Sampson Air Force Base, N. Y., the 
necessary expansion of both having been provided in Public Laws 
910 and 911. The build-up to 971,000 men requires a rate of induction 
of 40,000 men a month without prior service, and to accommodate 
these incoming troops and to give them all 13 weeks of basic training 
considered essential, will necessitate a further expansion of Lackland 
and Sampson, and also the building of an entirely new induction center 
at Kohler Air Foree Base, Sacramento, Calif. Obviously, these 
facilities are of greatest urgency. 

Pending completion of Camp Kohler, we must immediately rehabili- 
tate Fort Huachuca in Arizona and use it for an indoctrination train- 
ing center, and later for a training establishment for aviation engineer- 
ing battalions. 

‘The 68-84 wing program anticipated a need for six technical train- 
ing scnools, all of which were covered by prior authorization and ap- 
propriation. The new program requires that we increase the capacity 
of each of these six schools and, in addition, open two new schools to 
meet our requirements, of which one will be built at Fort Snelling in 
Minneapolis, utilizing land and some facilities now owned by the 
Government. The other will be built at Amarillo, in Texas, and this 
involves the expansion of an existing facility. 

It will also be necessary to open four new flying schools to be built 
in fiscal year 1951, and one school to be converted from a primary basic 
flying school to a bombardment flying school. 

A very large part of the costs of the proposed facilities is to meet 
the requirement for troop housing. In my opinion, proper housing 
of our troops is one of the most serious problems of the military. Un- 
fortunately, the vast majority of the camps built by the Army for its 
use and the use of the then Army Air Corps were of temporary con- 
struction. Most of the buildings were covered with tar paper rather 
than wood sheating, and no attempt was made to provide any degree of 
permanence. The majority of these facilities are not now usable, hav- 
ing been in existence for some 10 years, and they have deteriorated 
and in a great many instances have been disposed of. They were 
originally built for only a 5-year life. 

Although maximum utilization is being made of existing facilities, 
there remains an estimated shortage of 283,000 troop-housing spaces, 
of which 58,000 will be provided by construction programs now in 
hand, and the facilities here recommended will provide an additional 
91,000. 

I might add that the jet plane and the increased size of our bombers 
create a necessity for longer and heavier runways and, of equal impor- 
tance, high-speed refueling equipment, none of which was required by 
World War IT equipment. 

We seek your permission to apply $327,774,000 of construction funds 
previously appropriated to indoctrination centers, technical-training 
facilities, and flying schools, as I have indicated. 

We wish to emphasize that in placing priorty on these particular 
installations we are not abandoning any of the previously authorized 
and financed installation programs. 

I would like now to go off the record and discuss the oversea bases. 
Mr. Suerrarp. You may do so. : 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. McConr. This program of $327,774,000, plus the requirements 
of the oversea bases, is presented as an expedient necessitated by re- 
quirements of a larger Air Force brought into being at an earlier 
date than was anticipated when we appeared before you in December. 

The Department of Defense is preparing an over-all Army-Navy- 
Air Force “Public works” program for submittal in the near future. 
This preparation, however, will require considerable time. This 
program will include the projects now being reviewed, as well as other 
projects of lesser priority in terms of time, although equally essential 
to the program. It is emphasized, therefore, that the list before you 
is not a complete list of our Air Force requirements. 

We emphasize that this early programing does not anticipate the 
abandonment of work bevinaile financed by the Congress. We plan 
to handle this enlarged program by the use of continuing contracts. 
In this manner we will be able to initiate substantially more construc- 
tion than we might otherwise do. Each of our projects has been as- 
signed a priority with relation to all others. The Air Force plans to 
build first things first. Likewise, we have analyzed each of the projects 
and have assigned priority to the various facilities within each project 
with a view to completing existing facilities, permitting the use of an 
, installation at an early date and completing the less essential facilities 
after the base has actually been occupied. 

Funds required for the above-authorized construction will be in- 
cluded in the next appropriation request submitted by the Department 
of the Air Force. Pending the availability of additional appropria- 
tions, we propose that funds made available in Public Law 911 will be 
applied as required to prosecute these urgent public works together 
with projects previously authorized by Public Law 910 on a priority- 
feasibility basis. This action will permit the Air Force to get started 
immediately on projects of highest priority and will not retard the 
work previously financed, provided necessary capital funds are made 
available by April 1. 

It is appropriate that I mention that the Air Force is endeavoring 
: to use existing facilities to the maximum. We have attempted where- 
ever possible to obtain facilities from either the Army or the Navy. 
As an example, the Sampson Air Force Base in New York was ob- 
tained from the Navy. Both the Army and the Navy have current or 
firm mobilization requirements for their existing facilities, and it is 
believed that further relief of our shortages cannot be expected from 
them. This has been formally confirmed by the Army and the Navy. 

That completes my statement. However, I would like to expand 
on some developments of the last few days that do not affect this 
program particularly but affect the larger program to be submitted 
by the three services. 
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REVIEW OF PROJECTS 





We are concerned over two things. One, we want to reduce our 
facility expenditure to the absolute minimum consistent with our 
requirements. To that end the Air Force has established a very 
thorough and careful system of review of our installations, and we 
intend to continue that review before making further submissions to 
this committee or to other committees. 

In order to make that review thorough, we have done this: We have 
selected a group of senior officers from the air staff and we have 
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asked six or seven very high-ranking civilians to come in and sit 
with those officers and compose a panel. Then we are arranging for 
each one of the commands—and these facilities emanate from 12 areas 
in the Air Force, the commands and other areas such as the proving 
ground and so forth—to come before this panel with their require- 
ments and to justify them on a very careful and deliberate screening 
procedure. 

In addition, we are setting up two joint committees. One is headed 
by Mr. Clark, the vice chairman of the Munitions Board. Each 
service will be represented by a civilian or a military representative. 
One committee role will be to screen the facilities of the three services 
to see that maximum use of all facilities is being made. 


DIRECTIVE OF DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The Deputy Secretary of Defense has directed two things. One, 
that no facilities shall be built at this time to accommodate this imme- 
diate build-up, if there is in existence in the hands of a sister service 
a facility which might meet the requirements but which is being held 
against a mobilization need and is not necessary for the immediate 
build-up. Secondly, if the service has a facility that is not fully 
oceupied and, therefore, there is some available troop space, that such 
a facility shall be jointly occupied by two services if doing so will 
eliminate some construction. 

The directive of the Deputy Secretary of Defense is very clear on 
that point. It is a matter of policy that has been established by the 
three Secretaries and the Secretary of Defense, and this committee 
is working under that directive. 

Secondly, there is a joint committee which is screening and estab- 
lishing uniform policies on family housing and recreational facilities. 
The object of that is to reduce expenditures of that category to an 
absolute minimum and to have uniformity within the three services. 

I think that the work of those two joint committees and the screen- 
ing that the three services are going to do will be very good. Each 
one of the services has adopted the Air Force procedure of bringing 
in some civilians, to get an element of objectivity on their programs, 
and that will be very fruitful and I think it will be helpful to this 
committee, 

That is going to delay a little bit the bringing forth of our full 
program, but we felt it was worth while to do that. 

That completes my statement. I will submit to any questions. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is there any further statement to be made in the 
presentations, gentlemen, other than the one that has already been 
made by the Secretary ? 

General Rawitnes. No formal statement, sir. You have the books, 
and we can go right through the projects if you desire. 


SCREENING OF PROJECTS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to ask you this, gentlemen: Has the 
committee or committees that you have presently referred to, Mr. 
Secretary, been in existence long enough to have screened the proposal 
that you are presently making to the committee ? 


Mr. McConr. No. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. You incorporated here a general request that would 
proportionately fall within the category of funds available under the 
second supplemental, and then you have also made a tentative request 
for an expansion program that will come up in the regular bill. 

Mr. McConr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We are drawing a line of demarcation at the moment. 

Mr. McConr. No, sir. Those committees have not been in being 
long enough to examine these 13 projects under consideration. How- 
ever, their work will progress with sufficient speed so that if their 
examinations determine that these 13 programs should be modified it 
can be done. It will not be too late. 

For your information, these groups are assembling on Monday and 
will work continuously. 

Mr. Surprrarp. It can be assumed, I presume, that they will address 
themselves first to the proposal that is presently being made for 
expenditure purposes out of the funds that were incorporated in the 
second supplemental ? 

Mr. McCone. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. In order that we might have the benefit of their 
findings. 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. 


AMOUNTS OF MONEY INVOLVED IN ADDITIONAL BASES 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the total amount of money that is involved 
in this request which will have funds emanating from the second sup- 
plemental? I would like to draw that line of demarcation at this time, 
if I may. 

General Rawuines. Sir, the proposal is one that was generally de- 
scribed by Mr. Lovett on the over-all program the day that the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense appeared before this group 
earlier. It was that we would take the total amount of the money 
that had been appropriated in the second supplemental and that was 
available in the regular bill and spread that over the projects that were 
included in the detail that you had at that time, plus these projects 
that are before you, on the basis of continuing contracts, so that the 
total amount of money would carry this program until the supple- 
mental appropriation to come before the committee is brought to you. 

All that means is that we will take the total amount of money and 
reduce the amount put in each contract in accordance with this time 
phasing we have mentioned, so that the total money will carry us up 
to the Ist of April. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think, General, perhaps my point is not clearly 
presented to you. If my interpretation is correct at this time you wish 
to deviate from the projects that were presented in the second supple- 
mental, and in that deviation you are including new facilities. 

General Rawiines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We will speak first about the continental United 
States, and keep that segregated from overseas at the moment, if I 
may. 

I am trying to get away from those at the present time, to consider 
at the moment only the new projects. Those which were presented to 
the committee heretofore have been approved. We will pass those for 
the moment. 
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We want to confine the immediate questioning to the new projects, 
for which you want to use some of the funds already appropriated, and 
which were not presented to the committee previously. 

General Rawiines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. There are projects in this presentation this morning 
that fall within that category; is that correct ? 

Mr. McConz. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Let us confine ourselves to that particular aspect at 
the moment, if we may, gentlemen. I hope that the other members 
of the committee are in accord with me, because the new projects that 
will come up, of course, will have their justification under the regular 
bill. I mean by that there will be new moneys required for expansion 
operations in the housing and training program projects, so that is in 
the future, and at the moment we will not concern ourselves with that 
because I do not think it is necessary. I may be in error, but I do 
not think so. 

What the chairman is trying to do at the moment is to treat just the 
new projects that were not presented to the committee, for which you 
want funds that were appropriated for other purposes. Therefore, 
please discuss that and isolate it from the others at the moment. I 
would appreciate that. 

Mr. McCone. All right. Please turn to pages 3 and 4 of the book. 
There is listed the proposed installation, and its proposed use, and the 
date required, and whether it is a new program or an extension of a 
previously authorized program. 

You will note that 6 of the 13 are new; 7 of the 13 are extensions. 


AMARILLO Air Force Base 


Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, taking your first project at Amarillo, 
Tex., this is an extension of a previously authorized program at an 
estimated cost of $15,808,000. 

Mr. McConre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerparb. Insofar as the original concept was concerned and 
presented before the committee, the committee acquiesced up to the 
degree to where the extension becomes necessary. 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the difference between the previous pre- 
sentation and the present figure of $15,808,000 ? 

Mr. McCone. If we would turn to page 7 you will see that the addi- 
tion consisted entirely of airmen’s barracks for 7,600 troop spaces at 
a unit price of $2,080. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the differential in money that pertains to 
this project, that is over and above the funds which were asked for 
under the second supplemental. 

General Rawiines. Sir, the full amount of this $15,808,000 is ad- 
ditional money. As I previously explained, we are financing on the 
basis of spreading the previous money to get this program under 
way. If your question is how much was actually authorized and 
planned for Amarillo—— 

Mr. Suepparp. How much was appropriated for Amarillo in sup- 
plemental No. 2? 
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General Myers. You would have to get it out of the big book. 
There were 5,500 troop spaces in the previous program. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Of course, that is pertinent, gentlemen, but what I 
am trying to do here is to get the additional funds in your splitting 
operation, 

Mr. Taser. That is 5,500 troop spaces, but how much money ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is the idea. 

General Rawurnos. The previous funds were $18,860,000. 

Mr. McCone. $18,860,000. 

Mr. Suerparp. Of which there was appropriated how much under 
the second supplemental ? 

General Raw ines. $18,860,000 was the previous appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. To that $18,860,000 you are requesting an additional 
amount of $15,808,000? 

General Rawitnes. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Suerrarp. Which will make a total of how much ? 
General Raw ines. $34,668,000, sir. 




















Bryan Arr Force Base 









+ Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next item, 
No. 2, Bryan Air Force Base at Bryan, Tex., which is a brand new 
base, for which you are presently asking $6,242,000 to be diverted 
from already existing funds, appropriated for some other purpose. 

For what other purpose were the funds originally appropriated 
which you now wish to apply here in this new project ¢ 

General Raw irnes. Sir, we have done this on a gross basis and not 
on a detail basis. 

Mr. Sueprparp. I see. 

General Rawtrnes. We have taken the gross we had available on 
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i that program you had previously against the gross requirement of 
? this new program and phased it so that the money would carry us 
3 until the third supplemental. 

| Mr. Suerparp. Am I wrong in my assumption at this time, General 
Rawlings, to the effect that the moneys that would fall within the 
f new category of expenditure are not necessarily being taken from any 
# particular project that was previously authorized and appropriated 






for under supplemental No. 2 by this committee? Is that right or is 
that wrong / 
General Raw1iin“s. Sir, the method of financing is that it is a sched- 







; ule of the use of the money which was previously provided by this 
3 committee against the gross requirements of the program outlined 
: at that time plus the new program as outlined in the books before you. 









4 Mr. Suerrarp, I know that you are changing your method of pro- 
4 cedure, General, and my question is directed for the express purpose 
of developing whether or not in your original presentation that was 
made under the requirements in supplemental No. 2 you are deleting 
any of the projects that were then justified. 

General Rawiines. Sir, none of those projects are being deleted. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then these in the new category are over and above 
and on top? 

General Rawtines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Above those which are in the category of project 
No. 1, and merely an additional expansion program which you are 
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asking now, and you want to use the money in order to carry you up 
to a fiscal date where you can get new funds to take care of this situa- 
tion by a more rapid expenditure? 

General Rawiines. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the No. 2 project, it is clarified 
here in the book, of course, as being a new one to the extent of 
$6,242,000. 


ConnautLy Arr Force Bask 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up the next project, No. 3, Connally Air 
Force Base at Waco, Tex., for which you are asking $5,010,000. That 
is an expansion program; is that correct ? 

General Rawuines. Yes, sir. 


Keester Air Force Base 


Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to the Keesler Air Force Base, at 
Biloxi, Miss., wherein you ask for $35,951,000, you are again in an ex- 
pansion-project category ? 

General Raw uines. Yes, sir. 


Camp Kou er 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to Camp Kohler at Sacramento, 
Calif., you are asking for $64,261,000, and that is a new project ¢ 
General Rawurnes. Yes, sir. 


AVAILABLE FACILITIES 


Mr. Sueprrarp. Now, with reference to the new projects that I have 
already covered, and including this one, there are no buildings, no 
land, no appurtenances at all available? It is a completely new opera- 
tion from the ground up; is that correct ? 

General Rawtrnes. No, sir; that is not true. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

General Raw.rnes. In other words, at some of them we have some 
facilities. At Bryan, Tex., for example, we do have some facilities 
that are usable. ‘This is an addition to the existing facilities. 

Mr. Suerparp. All right. 

General Rawiines. In the case of Camp Kohler we have the land 
and we can develop the details. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us wait until we get down there. 

General Rawirnes. All right, sir. 


Bryan Arr Force Base 


Mr. McConr. At Bryan, Tex., there is a very substantial amount 
of existing facilities. 

General Trupertake. Mr. McCone. we do not have that back-up 
in these books. We had to do them last night, sir, and there was not 
time for that detail. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Due to the expediencies, of course, some of this is 
not available. That is why I am trying to develop as we go along. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Sixes. What facilities are in existence at Bryan now? 

General Trmpertake. This installation is on an inactive status. 
Existing buildings are of a temporary-type construction. 

(a) Operational facilities: There are three 300-foot-wide runways, 
two runways are 5,000 feet long, and one runway is 5,500 feet long. 
There are 27,000 square yards of taxiways and 200,000 square yards 
of apron. Fuel-storage facilities are available for 171,000 gallons 
of aviation gasoline, 8,000 gallons of motor-vehicle fuel, and 46,600 
gallons of other types. Runway lighting is of a permanent type. 
Two operations buildings contain a total of 37,000 square feet. 

(6) Service and supporting facilities: Housing facilities will ac- 
commodate 5,000 men. Total hangar area is 24,850 square feet. 
Warehouse space a total of 72,500 square feet. Maintenance shops 
total 27,700 square feet. The hospital bed capacity is 177. 

Water from deep wells is available at the rate of 350,000 gallons 
per day. Sewage treatment plant has capacity of 800,000 gallons per 
day. Electricity, 2,000 kilowatts, and gas, 650,000 cubic feet, normal 
daily rate, are obtained from commercial sources. Gas is the prin- 
cipal heating fuel. 

There are 19.2 miles of road with connecting streets and 1.7 miles 
of railroad tracks. 

Mr. S1xes. What is the current status of this base? Has it been 
kept in a stand-by status? Has it been leased to the community ? 
Has it been sold? Whatisthe current status? I would like that to be 
brought out on each of these new bases. 

General TimpertAne. This is an inactive base on a stand-by status. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is anyone operating any of these facilities at this time, 
the city or anyone / 

General Myers. Texas A. and M. used the barracks facilities during 
their overflow period. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it being operated now by Texas A. and M.? 

General Myers. I do not believe so. 

General TimperLake. It is Government owned. 

Mr. Srxes. Are the runway facilities in use there? 

General Myers. No. 

Mr. Suxzs. Is it still a Government-owned facility ? 

General Timper.ake. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. And substantially the buildings in operation in World 
War IT are still standing? 

General Myrrs. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. With reference to the second project, Mr. Taber, the 
Bryan Air Force Base in Texas, you may inquire. 

Mr. Taser. I do not have any on that. I do on No. 1. 

Mr. Suerparp. All right; go back to No. 1. 


AmaArILLO Arr Force Base 


Mr, Tazer. In supplemental No. 2 there was a provision for 5,500 
troop spaces at $18,860,000. Now you have here a space for 7,600 
troops at $15,808,000, indicating spaces at about two-thirds of the 
cost of the item as presented in supplemental No. 2. I am wondering 
why there would not be a saving on the first item so that the total 
amount would be brought down here in the request. 
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General Rawtines. The reason for that is that the $18,860,000 
previously appropriated was for more than just troop housing; it 
included other items. The detail of those other items I can read. 
They total $18,860,000. 

There was a maintenance shop at $523,000; control tower, $106,000 ; 
base communication and telephone exchange, $65,000; radio and radar 
shop building, $68,000; a training building at $1,098,000; BOQ’s, 
$246,000; barracks, $10,000,000, and new roads and pavements, $560,- 
000; the spur on the railroad, $94,000; and utilities at $6,100,000. 
So the total of the previously appropriated fund was not for just 
troop housing. That is the reason for the difference. This addi- 
tional request for Amarillo is for troop housing only, at the rate given 
in the justifications. 


Bryan Arr Force Base 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. What is the purpose of this second project 

Mr. McConr. It is an advance single-engine flying school. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. How many of those schools do we have? 

General Disosway. We have one at the present time. We are acti- 
rating Luke Field now, and this is the third one to come in now for 
jets. 

Mr. Taser. Is it a flying school, or just to train enlisted personnel 
for their duties? 

General Disosway. For aviation cadets; a pilot school. 

Mr. Taser. A school for pilots? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You have only two schools now ¢ 

General Disosway. We have one in operation at Williams now, sir, 
and we are reactivating Luke, and this is the third one to come in. 
We are going to occupy this in July and be in full operation by 
October. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. And there is nothing available either in the 
Army or the Navy for this purpose ¢ 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. They have similar schools, do they not ‘ 

Mr. McCone. The Navy does. 

General Disosway. The Navy has jet flying, which they do at 
Pensacola and Corpus Christi, but their installations, of course, are 
full up with their expansion, and they are having to go to some of 
their stand-by bases to expand their flying. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Does this s. f., which appears in several of 
the items, means square feet ? 

General Myers. Square feet. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. 55,000 square feet for shops and 7,500 square 
feet for the control tower and 12,000 square feet for wing head- 
quarters. Why would a warehouse cost as much as it seems to here 
as compared with the shop ? 

General Myers. These prices are the prices of the Corps of Engi- 
neers based on so-called 10-year-life construction. We have gone 
over these prices very carefully with the engineers. They have tried 
to estimate what the cost will be under the present trend of rising 
prices, and we have taken the Corps of Engineers’ best estimate of 
the unit costs. The Chief of Engineers has personally gone over the 
pricing. 
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Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Auxiliary field for jet aircraft, 335,000 square 
yards. That is the actual land involved ? 

General Disosway. Yes. We are going to have one auxiliary field 
to practice landings on. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. What is this material at $7.20 a square yard? 

General Disosway. Asphalt. 

General Myers. A relatively light asphalt paving, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Regarding these cadet barracks, I note the 
figure of $3,000 a space, as compared to $2,000 a space, which you 
gave us under project 1. I am speaking of the airmen’s barracks. 

General Myers. May I explain that ? 

At the time these compilations were made we were considering a 
cadet barracks of a different type than the regular airmen’s barrac ks. 
That figure, if you desire, can and should be changed to $2,080 per 
i space. 

i Mr. Wiceieswortn. That would make the figure $540,500 instead 
of $780,000. 

General Myers. That is right. There are other errors in that same 
respect in here. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When you come to those errors I wish that you 
would indicate them so that they can be modified for the committee. 

General Myers. We will, sir. I have them marked. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are several of these items here. 

Mr. Suepparp. Go ahead with your inquiry. 

Mr. ScrrvnNer. Some of these things do not ring true to me. They 
may have perfectly logical reasons for every request they make, but 
looking back on some of our past hearings, I am impressed by the 
fact that a lot of these things are what they want and not actually 
what they need. That has been proven here by this cadet barracks 
item. 
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Now, I would like to go back to No. 1. When the project came to 
us what was your anticipated load there—how many troops did you 
anticipate having? 

General Disosway. We anticipated having the same number, 12,000 
students, but it was to be phased differently, so we did not have to have 
all the money at that time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now you are asking for space for 12,000? 

General Disosway, That is correct, because of the speeded-up pro- 
gram. We have got to have the spaces sooner to put them in school. 

Mr. Scrivner. What did you anticipate doing with the other 5.000 
that you did not have barracks space for in this first presentation ? 

General Disosway. In the first presentation we did not build the 
school up to its maximum capacity during the fiscal year 1951 because 
it was a slower build-up. 

Mr. Scrivner. You came in with a supplemental ? 

General Disosway. We came in with a supplemental. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is your second supplemental. Let us go to the 
supplemental that General Rawlings just referred to where he had 
about $10,000,000 for space for 

General Disosway. Five thousand. We are going to build up 
slower to the ultimate load of 12,000. That would have taken care of 
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about 3,500 students for the fiscal year, which was all we needed to 
take care of under the old program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that program under way now? 

General Disosway. Yes; but that program has been superseded by 
this one. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean actual construction. 

General Disosway. I believe that they are doing the detailed plan- 
ning on Amarillo now. 

General Myers. That is right. Instructions have gone to the engi- 
neers to see that they proceed with the planning. They have not 
started any actual construction. In other words, they have an archi- 
tect-engineer on the job drawing the plans in anticipation of getting 
your relief so we can have a contract. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those plans will apply to these additional 7,600 
as well? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. When do you expect to get under construction ? 

General Myers. We should get under construction, if we get the 
authority to go ahead, sir, within 2 weeks, 

Mr. Scrivner. You have had authority for the $10,000,000. 

General Myers. I am talking about this new business. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have had it, yet you have not started it. 

General Rawirines. The second supplemental was available on the 
6th of January, as I recall. That is when the bill was finally passed. 

General Asensto. That was the date of passage of the bill. 

General Rawirnes. This new program came in the meantime, so we 
are trying to phase it to avoid doing the wrong thing. 


Bryan Arr Force Base 


Mr. Scrivner. I can understand your first item very well for Bryan, 
Tex. In other words, you have to extend two runways if you are 
going to use them for jets. You have to have a longer runway than 
you do for your piston engines trainer. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of an increase is this for taxi ways, and 
why is that increase necessary ? 

General Disosway. That is for the better utility of the field. Prior 
to this time, during the war, they had piston-engine planes there. 
With the jet engines you have to get your traffic arranged so that you 
can get them off the ground faster because of the high fuel consump- 
tion. In other words, you cannot let your airplane sit on the end of 
the runway 15 or 20 minutes while another one gets off, or have devious 
taxi ways. Taxi ways must connect to the ends of the lengthened 
runways. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to have more planes there now than 
you had before? 

General Disosway. Yes. When you have a new extension you have 
to have a new taxi way. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to have to buy how much new ground? 

General Disosway. Three hundred acres. 

Mr. Scrivner. I see two items of acres, 300 acres for runway exten- 
sion and 500 for 
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General Disosway. That is for the auxiliary field. Three hundred 
is for the extension of the runway at the base proper and the other 500 
is for the auxiliary field. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the 500 acres are for the same auxiliary field 
where you are going to put in your asphalt runways. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You apparently are going to need more fuel space. 
Why ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. The fuel storage that was 
there for the First World War was predicated on an engine taking 
about 20 gallons an hour, whereas these jet engines burn over 100 
gallons an : hour. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will not only use more fuel per plane, but you 
will have more planes on the field. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is another question, but I think that will 
cover the situation at this time. 

Mr. Taser. Do they get $200 an acre for that land down there? 

General Disosway. That is the Brazos River bottom land. I imagine 
$200 an acre would be a fair price for that. 

Mr. McCone. The land prices that are used in all of these estimates 
are based upon the engineers’ estimates of the probable cost of the land. 
We have not actually tested the market. If necessary, we will resort 
to condemnation in order to get a satisfactory price on the land, but in 
all of these figures where land is involved—and there is about $1,250,- 
000 worth of land represented in this book—we have used the engi- 
neers’ estimate. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I see no request here for barracks space for airmen or 
crewmen, or anything like that. The only thing is for the cadet bar- 
racks. Do we have sufficient barracks space for them ? 

General Disosway. That will be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are you going to get the money ? 

General Myers. That will come out of another program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Another new one, or something that we have already 
done? 

General Myers. It will come out of our existing program that we 
already have, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For which money has already been appropriated ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And you are asking for no funds here for that 
particular operation ? 

General Myers. That is right. 


NECESSITY FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION RATHER THAN USE OF OLD 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the reasons why these questions should be 
asked, naturally, is because it is going to be awfully hard to tell the 
public why, with all the facilities we had during World War IT, less 
than 5 years ago, you are now getting new gr ound, new land, new bases, 
new installations, new buildings, new storage facilities, new barracks, 
and everything else. When some of those “questions are asked me, L 
want some definite information that I can turn to and get an answer, 
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so I will not be put in the position of just saying, “Well, just because 
they asked for it I gave it to them.” 

Mr. McCone. I think that there are three points that we must bear 
in mind. One is that the modern airplane takes longer runways and 
heavier runways than the World War II type airplane. That is some- 
thing we run into in almost every World War II base we give consid- 
eration to. 

Secondly, there is this matter of additional fuel storage and fuel 
facilities. They are costly, but again, they are economical when you 
consider the very high rate of consumption of fuel by a jet airplane. 

The third is that, right or wrong, the facilities that were built in 
World War II were of a temporary nature, and when I say “tempo- 
rary” I mean they were just exactly that. Most of them are tar-paper- 
covered buildings. The ones that have been occupied since World War 
II, and on which continuous amounts of money have been spent for 
maintenance, are occupied at considerable discomfort. The ones left 
idle have deteriorated to an extent where they are practically beyond 
the point of rehabilitation. 


INVENTORY OF MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Do the armed services have available an inventory of the 
facilities available to each unit in World War II and what their 
present status is? 

Mr. McCone. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. Are they available so you can check through the Army 
and the Navy facilities immediately to pick out whether or not they 
have something that can serve your purpose ¢ 

Mr. McConr. Yes, Mr. Taber. There have been surveys made, and 
the matter of the final determination on the availability of facilities 
is in the hands of a committee made up of the Under Secretary of the 
Air Force and the Navy, and Mr. Bendetsen, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army. We are sitting as a committee on this problem. We have 
available to us surveys that have been made recently on facilities of 
the three services. 

Mr. Taper. I am wondering if such an inventory, with a memo- 
randum with regard to present status, could not be submitted to the 
committee so that the committee might have an opportunity to look 
over them. 


Mr. McConr. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. I do not care about putting it in the record. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Will you supply that to the committee? 
Mr. McConr. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. And the cost of these installations as they stood. 


(Norre.—Requested information has been furnished separately.) 


Actua. EFFrect oF REQUEST BeroreE THE CoMMITTEE 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask the general a question or two at this 
point on things that are not clear in my mind. 

As I understand it, no facilities are being eliminated. These repre- 
sent additional facilities, or the expansion of existing facilities re- 
quired by the authorized expansion of the Air Force; is that correct? 

General Rawurneos. Yes. 
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Mr. Srxes. Does not that mean that those funds, which according 
to press releases are being shifted from other purposes for which we 
have appropriated money, will have to be replaced in later appropria- 
tions? 

General Raw.inos. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. This is actually an additional cost and not a shift of 
funds. 

General Rawurnes. Yes. This program is on the basis of taking the 
total available funds that we have and applying them against the 
requirements of the detailed program that supported those funds, 
and this expanded program. This will carry us up to the time that 
the third supplemental appropriation will come before the Congress. 


AvuTuoriry For Prorosep Suirr or Funps 


Mr. Sikes. Since this is only a quasi-shift of funds, a temporary 
shift of funds, do you not actually require a congressional authoriza- 
tion rather than just the tacit approval of the committee before you go 
into the new base? 

General RawtrnoGs. Sir, my understanding of that is there was an 
act about 1940—and I would have to get the reference—— 

Mr. Srxes. But you have not used that act in recent years? 

General Rawitnes. My understanding was that, at the time of the 
second supplemental, language was included in the act that dispensed 
with the authorization bill at that time. However, a representation 
has been given to the two Armed Forces Committees, and my under- 
standing of the plan is that when the new authorization bill which the 
Secretary made reference to, will include these items in it, although 
they have given us approval to go ahead with them in the interim. 

General Myers. In addition to that, the authorization bill for the 
second supplemental does not list the stations, station by station. 
It lists training facilities as an over-all item within a title, and then 
the operational facilities. 

Mr. Taser. The understanding of this committee has been there was 
always to be no expenditure other than for purposes that were justi- 
fied before the committee and what the committee approved in its 
report. 

General Rawuiines. That is the reason we are here. 


TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Syxes. As I understand, the degree of permanence of these 
proposed structures is 10 years. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. How do they differ from World War IT construction, 
which I believe you say you built for 5 years ? 

General Myers. The World War II temporary construction was a 
very light frame building. You will remember, if you saw them. 

Mr. Sixes. That is right. 

General Myers. With pot-bellied stoves in them, so to speak. This 
10-year-life construction we propose to build will have a very sub- 
stantial frame; in other words, it will have a standard frame. By 
that I mean floor framing, wall framing, roof framing, with all the 
plumbing and toilet facilities and unit heating facilities included 
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within the structure, with a temporary type, or less permanent type. 
of outside surfacing, sheathing, or a heavy mineral roofing type of 
sheathing on the outside, and rolled roofing on the roof. 
Mr. Sikes. Within that limitation, these are temporary bases? 
General Myers. That is right. 


REQUEST FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


Mr. Sixes. Certainly we want to keep costs down, all of us, as much 
as wecan. Certainly we are all going in the same direction in what we 
are trying to do. 

Now, there is no disposition on the part of this committee to limit 
you people in anything you really need. At the same time, I would 
like to feel, and I think the committee would like to feel, that we 
are part of a team; and that we can justify in our discussion with 
other Members of Congress what is being done rather than to say to 
them, “All we know is that we have a bill and we have to pay it.” 

Giving us this list as it is is not answering the questions that are 
in my mind about your program. It would be much more helpful to 
me, assuming that you must have an expansion of facilities and we 
have to bear the cost, if I could see a map of all your World War II 
bases and have explained to me why these particular bases are the 
ones that are now needed, and why it would not be more economical 
to use other operating bases or to expand and reactivate stand-by 
facilities. Perhaps that is none of our business. If it is not, tell us 
so, and we will get the record clear and be done with it. 

I do feel it would be helpful to me if I could have more general 
information why you picked these particular bases. Is that unrea- 
sonable ? 

Mr. McCone. Your question was in two parts. One concerned the 
life, and I would like to explain the Defense Department’s policy in 
that regard. 

We established as a criterion that any construction that was built 
in bases built and occupied prior to the expansion that was started in 
July 1950 would be on a more or less permanent basis, and we es- 
tablished a criterion of a 25-year life, which is a somewhat more costly 
building than General Myers explained. 

Mr. Stxes. All I want is a fuller understanding of the reasons which 
prompted you people to feel that you could more economically expand 
or build in these places and better train in these places than others. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you gentlemen prepared to answer that inquiry ? 

Mr. McConr. Yes; we can answer that inquiry. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not propose that critically because I have a great 
deal of respect for and confidence in all of you. 

Mr. McConr. We have available to us the information on all the 
facilities that could be used by the Air Force, including those which 
are used in the hands of our sister services. 

Now, the procedure we follow is to have those facilities carefully 
surveyed by our Installation Division, and by commands. The cri- 
terion is to establish the facility needed on the minimum basis to ac- 
complish the program, and in a manner that will be most economical 
and most satisfactory from an operational standpoint. 

In flying operations, we have to take into account weather condi- 
tions. In all our locations we have to take into account the com- 
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munity. We have found that some communities welcome an Air 
Force installation or military installation, and are glad to assist in 
absorbing the load that the installation throws on the community. 
On the other hand, some communities do not want an installation 
because there are inconveniences or local situations that make it unde- 
sirable. All those things are taken into consideration. The final 
decision on the location is made by an installation board in the Air 
Force, which is headed by Lieutenant General Wolfe, and made up of 
very senior Air Force staff officers. This board makes a final deter- 
mination, both concerning the selection of the facility and the degree 
of improvement that we are going to apply for. 

Presumably, their decisions are based on the studies of the command 
and the information that is presented to them, the studies by the 
installation section of the Air Staff, who in turn are working and in 
effect, employing the United States Army Engineers to make surveys 
and to supply them with cost estimates upon which they base their 
decisions. All of that can be gone into with this committee to any 
degree desired. It is a tedious and laborious undertaking, I assure 
you, but I know that appropriating funds that we ask here, and must 
ask for in the future, unfortunately, is a serious responsibility for this 
committee. We will be happy to go into any detail. 


AvTHoritry ror Proposep SHirr or Funps 


Mr. Taser. I have a technical question that I would like to project. 
I have in front of me the second supplemental appropriation bill. 
It says—and deliberately, as I understand—for the purpose of cover- 
ing results from the passage of Public Law 910, “including construc- 


tion authorized by law.” 

The authorization bill was signed ahead of the appropriation bill, 
very evidently for the deliberate purpose of allowing it to be covered 
by the appropriation bill. 

Now, my question is, Could the Comptroller General permit you to 
proceed on another bill that became a law after this appropriation bill 
became a law on the basis of the language you have? I would think 
that question ought to be explored before we attempt to say anything 
to you. I do not see how we can escape it, because if we are going to 
do anything we want it to be effective and you want it to be effective. 

General Rawuiines. Yes. My understanding, sir, is that legally this 
proposal that we are making could be accomplished. I would have 
to get the actual references to explain what we have done. 

Mr. Taser. This that I have in my hand recites the previous au- 
thorizations, and then it says, “including construction authorized by 
law.” That would naturally be interpreted to mean authorized by 
law prior to the passage of the act. Now, that is the thing I would 
think you would want a ruling from the Comptroller General on 
before you asked us for anything. I am just raising that question 
because I do not want it raised afterward and the committee made a 
fool of and the Air Force made a fool of, also. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The gentleman’s query is absolutely to the point 
and should be resolved. 

Let me ask you this: Has the opinion upon which this presentation 
has been made at any time been presented to the Comptroller General 
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for a legal opinion as to the expenditure of funds that are incorporated 
in this presentation / 

General Rawurnos. Sir, to my knowledge, it has not been submitted 
to the Comptroller General. It has been, as I understand, explored 
by the legal counsel of the Department of the Air Force and of the 
Shenstone of Defense, and was cleared with the Bureau of the 
Budget prior to the submission to the Armed Services Committees. 

As I recall, at the time of the hearings on the second supplemental, 
General Moore, who was working with the committee, advised regard- 
ing that act of 1940, which I do not remember, but which I am sure is 
in the record of the committee, as giving the authority under law so 
that this could be done. 

Specifically answering your question about going to the Comptroller 
General, we have not. 

Mr. Surrparp. Here is the situation: We have reached the point 
here where there are several aspects in this presentation that have not 
been resolved. Mr. Taber has brought one up, and I do not believe 
that he would have brought it up unless he wanted to be satisfied as 
to the legal procedure. The procedure heretofore, as I understand it, 
has been to clear these matters through the Bureau of the Budget. 
However, at this time, Mr. Taber, you feel that there is a possible 
question of interpretation under the language that was involved in 
the supplemental that might create an‘embarrassing situation when 
it reaches the Comptroller General’s office for disbursing purposes / 

Mr. Taser. That is the point, and I do not think that it would be 
fair to the Air Force or to us for us to make a pronouncement, or for 
them, without getting a ruling in advance. 

General Rawtiines. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning, and I trust that in the interim you will be able to 
supply the legal information required, which will clarify the atmos- 
phere. 

Any member of this committee, insofar as the Chair is concerned, 
has the right to raise questions of this nature, and we are going to 
have them resolved so that when we come to a final decision pertaining 
to the request we will all know that we have a legal right and a justi- 
fiable right to proceed. 

Now, are there any other inquiries that are not apparent in the 
justifications that a member of the committee would like to have 
clarified by the Air Force when they appear here at 10 o’clock Mon- 
day? Thev will have time to supply necessary material to respond 
to interrogations. 


Request ror DrerarLep INFORMATION 


Mr. Sixes. Along the line that we were discussing a moment ago, 
I would like to have the information available on a breakdown of all 
the bases. I know that some of the members of the committee are not 
going to have time to sit and dig through that kind of information. 
I would like to have it available here because I propose to study it. 

Now, I would like to ask one question, if I have the time before we 
adjourn. 
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NECESSITY FOR TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTEMPLATED 


You are proposing to build a substantially better type of building 
than you built during World War II. Naturally, we want to keep 
these men as comfortable as we can; we want facilities that will stand 
up, but the point that sticks in my mind is that these buildings, when 
you walk off and leave them after the emergency, are usually not good 
for anything and you then necessarily write off most of their value and 
most of their cost. A building standing by an abandoned airfield 
is not worth much even if it ismade of marble. No one has a use for it. 

Now, it is not a matter of what we want any more; it is a matter 
of what we can afford. We are out of money in this country. We 
are spending credit, and that is going to run out one of these days. 

In World War II, while the men were not as comfortable as we 
would have liked for them to be, they were well and strong and healthy 
in the facilities available. Do you feel that it is necessary to go into 
a type of construction that is going to cost four times as much per 
square foot as the type of construction we had in World War IT when 
you were building temporary bases ? 

Mr. McConr. I would like to answer that. I can give you only my 
personal views as to the immensity of what we are doing. I would 
like to preface it by saying when we built in World War II we knew 
we were at war, acd we knew that war would come to an end some day. 
We hoped that it would come to an end rather quickly, but we knew 
that it would come to an end some day. We could foresee the end of 
the occupation of the facilities we were going to put up. 

Now we are ina different venture. Weare building a military force 
with the hope of avoiding a war. We hope we will never have to com- 
mit the forces that we are building up to actual combat, but the build- 
ing up of them, and the maintenance, in our opinion, and my personal 
vpinion, is the only hope to preserve peace. 

We have no way of forecasting how long we must keep these men 
at this level, or some level slightly higher or lower, in being. 

It is entirely out of our tte Therefore, it seems to me only 


prudent to tea some reasonable length of life in the establishments 


we are building. We have done that by providing for the 416,000 
men in the 48 groups a 25-year life which, in our opinion, might be 
considered as permanent. 

For the troops of the units that have been added over and above the 
48 groups, we are providing a 10-year life. Now it may 8, 12, or 15. 

We may come to a time when we will regret—parenthetically, I 
would like to say some members of the Armed. Services Committee 
question the logic of building for a shorter period of life than 10 
years—building for 10 years as we now regret that we built only 
temporary facilities during World War IT. 

You have to apply judgment, and that is our judgment. 

Mr. Sikes. That 1s certainly a good answer, but I wonder if you 
could not still save considerable money embarking on that program 
by building your 10-year facilities at bases you know that you are 
going to operate permanently, as far as the foreseeable future is con- 
cerned, rather than going into purely temporary bases whose value 
vou will almost have to write off completely when peace comes. 


82181—51——_25 
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Mr. McConr. The bases are being activated, and there is nothing 
in connection with their acquisition, or their use, that says we cannot 
use them permanently. There is nothing that says we have to remove 
ourselves at the end of 10 years from them. 

Mr. Sixes. I am assuming that one of these days we will be able 
to cut down military expenditures and that we will not be operating at 
a 100-group level. 

Mr, SHerparp. There is one thing that I would like to have dis- 
tinctly understood insofar as the legal inquiry propounded by the 
gentleman from New York is concerned, and that I want your answer 
to be confined to the projects presently under consideration. I do not 
want any confusion here in this committee at this moment. Just con- 
cern yourselves with the transfer of funds requested for these 15 
»yrojects. We are not going to consider a part of a new appropriation 

ill until that bill appears before the committee. We have no juris- 
diction or right to do so, so get your legal answer pertaining to the 
issue involved in these projects exclusively. Will you do that? 

General Rawiines. Yes. 

The scheduling on this new program is a very tight one, as you 
probably know. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do. 

General Rawxirnes. One of the keys to it will be having a place for 
our people to live, and I appreciate the fact that we do not want to 
pressure the committee, but we must know as soon as we can, or we 
will have to reschedule our program, because I am sure we will not 
be able to make it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. When you have clarified the legal question that has 
been injected into the procedure, we will reach a conclusion. Starting 
Monday we will continue operations until we have completed and 
reached adecision. If you will resolve that problem, so far as I know, 
we will resolve the major barrier that seems to be in evidence at this 
time. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday. 


Monpay, Fresrvary 12, 1951. 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, because of a little illness, I was out of the 
committee last week and Mr. Sheppard, the vice chairman, took over. 
I am going to ask him to continue with the hearing this morning as 
I am not fully abreast of developments. 


SERVICES OF CONGRESSMAN RILEY ON THE COMMITTEE 


The subcommittee is highly honored this morning to have present 
a new member, the distinguished representative from South Carolina, 
Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Riley, we want to welcome you to this committee. I think it is 
the most interesting subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and I think you will enjoy it. We all work together oan I ave 
that we will serve the best interests of our country oe this trying 
period. We need the solid assistance of the type that I think you 
will be able to give us. 

Mr. Rutey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very honored and 
happy to be with you. 
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AUTHORITY FOR PROPOSED SHIFT IN FUNDS 


Mr. Suerrarp. At the close of the previous meeting the question 
was brought up by Mr. Taber relative to the legal ex enditure of funds 
under the presentation your group was making, and at the request of 
the chair we adjourned for the purpose of giving you an opportunity 
to get proper legal information as to the acceptability of the proposal. 

Are you prepared to make a  sbpaorny: of the legal aspect as the 
question was brought up at the last session of this committee ? 

General Rawuinos. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarn. You may proceed. 

General Raw.ines. Friday Mr. Taber stated, if the committee 
agreed to go along with the Air Force on these projects, he wanted 
to be certain neither the committee nor the Air Force would be embar- 
rassed by any questions that might be raised by the General Account- 
ing Office as to the legality of expenditures for these new projects out 
of funds previously appropriated for the acquisition and construction 
of real property. 

He requested that I obtain an expression on this matter from the 
General Accounting Office. 

Our general counsel, Mr. James T. Hill, Jr., has discussed this 
matter with the general counsel of the General Accounting Office, 
Mr. Lyle Fisher. It was Mr. Fisher’s opinion that the expenditures 
for such new projects—and he, of course, expressed no opinion as to the 
merits of the particular projects—can legally be made out of funds 
already appropriated for the acquisition and construction of real 
property. 

I was with the general counsel, sir, of the Air Force immediately 
following our hearing. We went over the matter and he called Mr. 
Fisher, and the statement that I have just given you is the statement 
that Mr. Fisher agreed we could give the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not answer the legal question involved, 
though, as to the phrase “authorized by law.” 

General Raw.ines. Sir, again, it was his opinion, from looking 
over the various statutes, that we could legally get under way with 
these projects with funds already Pectoptinted by the Congress. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not answer the question raised Friday. 

Mr. Manon. If I may interpose, if they could proceed, Mr. Scrivner, 
to spend this money, then it would be considered that the project was 
authorized ; otherwise, they could not go ahead and spend the money. 
Gen. Robert Moore, of the Office of the Secretary, you will recall, 
placed in the record some time ago a statement of the ee authoriza- 
tion for military construction within the continental United States 
which has existed since the cessation of hostilities of World War If. I 
do not have that before me, but it ought to be in the record. 

General Rawxiines. At the direction of the, committee, I got our 
general counsel to get Mr. Fisher, and that is the statement that he 
authorized us to give—the one that I just read. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think in the circumstances the committee is fully 
justified to proceed with the hearing. 

Mr. Manon. We will proceed. 
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Connatity Arr Force Base 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will now take up the next project, No. 3, Con- 
nally Air Force Base, Waco, Tex., where I see that you are requesting 
$5,010,000. You may make your presentation on that. 

General Myers. This is for the use of the Connally Air Force Base 
as a bombardier training school. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. I call the committee’s attention to the fact that the 
breakdown appears on page 11 of the justifications with relation to the 
third project ; to wit, the Connally Air Force Base at Waco, Tex. 

General Myers. This is an extension of a previous program. The 
base is already in existence. The justification book, I think, gives a 
description of the existing facilities. There are five runways, 4,285 
feet to 6,000 feet long. 

The parking apron is existing, the fuel storage and the housing, 
and then there is a description of the items required, and they are 
itemized, sir, including the runway extensions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And reflected on page 13. There are no corrections 
of those items ¢ 

General Myers. There are no corrections of those items. I told 
you that we would indicate any corrections that are appropriate, and 
there are none, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. With relation to the amount of money requested, 
what is the additional personnel contemplated to be assigned to this 
particular post ¢ 

General Disosway. Its present utilization is a basic flying school 
with a total personnel of about 2,450 people. Under this new pro- 
gram it will have 600 officers, 2,600 airmen, 500 civilians, and 600 
students, which is an increase of 1,850 over what is presently there. 

Mr. Suepparp. I noticed that you refer specifically to housing in 
your general comments, but in looking over your recapitulation as 
presented on page 3, I do not find any housing represented in that 
particular set-up. Is the housing to be considered over and above 
the figure of $5,010,000 or not ? 

General Myers. No, sir. We have not asked for any housing here. 
You will note that the present capacity is 204 officers, 208 students, 
and 2,172 airmen. 

Mr. Taper. Do you mean the present use ? 

General Myers. The present capacity of the installation. Of course, 
we have people on commutation of quarters, married personnel, and 
allowing for those we feel that we can get by with the housing that is 
in existence, but we do need these other training and operational 
facilities. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I notice that your heaviest item indicated here is 
$1,725,000 in the supersonic-training aspect. Would you refer to that 
a little more specifically, please ? 

General Disosway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. You have aprons in here, 151,000 yards. 

General Disosway. That is because of the type of aircraft that we 
are going to have there. At present we have the T-6 basie trainer 
there, and the type of aircraft that we are going to need on this instal- 
lation are the T-29's, the B-25’s, and the B-50’s, which take more 
room for aircraft to park. 
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Mr. Taser. How many people did you have there in World War 
Il? 

General Disosway. I would say that we had—and this is only a 
horseback estimate—4,000. It was at that time a basic school, also. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you have in the Air Force when World 
War II was at its height, say about the Ist of July 19452 

General Disosway. Total personnel, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Disosway. About 2,600,000. 

Mr. Taper. What do you have presently ? 

General Disosway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Do they require a different type of training than the 
World War II groups? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. Tell us, if you want to off the record, what is the differ- 
ence? 

General Disosway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. What has become of Kelly Field? 

General Disosway. Kelly Field now is an AMC depot. 

Mr. Taser. It is an operational field ¢ 

General Disosway. It isa supply center, repair center, and moditica- 
tion center. 

The other part of Kelly, which was the aviation cadet center in the 
last war, is now our indoctrination center. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us, off the record, the difference between this 
operation and the World War II operation. 

General Disosway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. You are abandoning Waco as a primary training 
base. That is what it is used for now? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are abandoning it as a primary trainer base ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is to be true regarding all your primary bases? 

General Disosway. We had Randolph, Goodfellow, Connally, and 
Perrin. 

Randolph has gone to B-29’s, Connally is going to bombardier. 
Perrin is going to fighter; and Goodfellow is going to stay basic, for 
two reasons: (@) We want to have one basic school to set the level 
and the pattern for all the civilian basic schools; (6) because of the 
contours at Goodfellow, it would be tremendously expensive to extend 
the runways. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the service—the three that. you are replacing, 
have been performing—will be taken over by civilian schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ? 

General Disosway. Yes. 
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RUNWAYS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the thickness of the runway extensions you 
are going to make at Connally? 

General’ Myers. It will be a light pavement, sir. It will not be 
concrete ; it will be asphalt. 

Mr. Scrivner. A runway extension? 

General Myers. Yes. It will be generally cheaper to build. It 
will be designed for a 25,000-pound wheel load, which is a light type 
of pavement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that heavy enough to take care of your B-50’s? 

General Myers. In a stripped-down condition; yes. Not fully 
loaded. 

General Disosway. It would not do for a combat loaded plane. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you need for the combat load, 12-inch 
concrete ? 

General Myers. We are building our pavements for medium bomb- 
ers and the heavy bombers to a 100,000-pound gear load, sir, which is 
for two wheels side by side. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that take—12 inches of concrete? 

General Myers. It would depend upon the subsoil condition, but 
generally about 14 inches of concrete, If you were building this 
pavement of concrete you could get by with about 7 inches, 

Mr. Scrivner. [I notice that this is on a 25-year life construction. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why are you going to take 25-year life construction 
on leased property and not Government-owned property ? 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 


General Myers. We are, of course, trying to acquire this land at 
the present time. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is nothing m here about acquiring land. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. More money for this base? 

General Myers. Well, we try to get these by donations. On all of 
our permanent bases, where presently leased, we have actions under 
way to acquire them, and we usually get them by donation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who donates them? 

General Myrrs. Uusually the city or the owner. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you — somebody around Waco, Tex., to 
donate you 1,364 acres of land? 

General Myers. Yes. It happeris very often. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Have you any assurance it will be donated ? 

General Myers. I will have to get you that information. I do not 
remember. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can see why questions might arise about having 
a 25-year program on these leased lands. 

General Myers. We have some long leases. I would have to check 
the real-estate records on this base, but I can assure you that we have 
long-time rights in there. If you desire, I can get you the informa- 
tion on the present status of our negotiations with those interested 
for the donation. 
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Mr. Scrivner, At any rate, we need not be surprised if; you should 
come in and ask for more. funds to buy the land? 
General Myers. That is right. 


Keester Air Force Base, Brioxt, Miss. 


Mr. Suerparp. We will take up the next item, the Keesler Air Force 
Base, Biloxi, Miss., technical training school, where you are request- 
ing $35,931,000, Your breakdown is reflected on pages 14 and 16 
of the justifications. You may proceed to make your statement per- 
taining to the requirement. 

General Myers. This is an existing base and also one of our so-called 
permanent bases. We are expanding it to its ultimate capacity. 
The items in here are for that expansion, as indicated, to approxi- 
mately 64,000. It is a technical training station with a breakdown 
between the training load, the permanent party, and the in-and-out 
of the pool, as indicated. 

We have presently available in barracks 21,620. We have funded 
in our previous program in this second supplemental 5,000 spaces. 
This program calls for 9,500 airmen spaces, and 1.220 officer BOQ 
spaces, . That. would be a total of 37,340 as against a total require- 
ment of 64,000, which, of course, indicates immediately that in our 
next program, fiscal year 1952, or the third supplemental, we will 
have to ask for more barracks after allowing for the people that will 
be on commutation of quarters. You can generally allow about 20 
percent as being on commutation of the permanent party, but not of 
students. 

Mr. Suepparp. I notice in your breakdown here that you show 
three rather large figures. I refer to item No. 3, “Academic build- 
ing,” where you are asking for $4,760,640. Will you kindly define 
object No. 3, “Academic buildings,” where you are requesting $4.- 
760,640, a little more in detail? 

General Disosway. I am_a little reluctant to talk about any spaces 
and what they are going to do, on the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. You may go off the record. 

General Disosway. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the eighth item, where you are 
requesting a revised figure of $3,900,000. 

General Myers. That is one of the changes I indicated we are 
making from the time we made up this program. That actually is 
to indicate, sir, we are building 1 man to a room instead of 1 man 
to 2 rooms, so we are merely indicating that we are dividing 1,200 
spaces, 1 man to a room, or one-half times the $6,500, which is the 
cost per man on a 2-room basis. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, it reflects a consolidation of your 
personnel, does it not, as against the differential of your cost of 
construction ? 

General Myers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Your next item is extremely large, $24,830,000. 
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General Myers. That is the build-up in housing for the bachelor 
airmen required to meet the training load here. It is priced at $2,600 
per man, which is the best estimate we have at this time, from the 
Chief of Engineers, of the cost per man for these barracks. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is to be all of the barracks character and not 
individual houses as such ? 

General Myers. Yes. Those are barracks. They, perhaps, should 
be listed as barracks. 

Mr. Suepparp. And your additional water supply and utilities are 
made necessary because of the increased personnel to be assigned 
to that particular base which will overtax your present facilities ? 

General Myers. That is right. 


REQUEST FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


Mr. Sixes. I find that Iam working pretty much in the dark. 
All I have seen is this list of approved bases despite the fact that 
I have asked for additional information. 


REASONS FOR SELECTING KESSLER AIR FORCE BASE 


I see here that we are proposing to spend $36,000,000 on the expan- 
sion of Kessler Field, and of that $29,000,000 is for troop housing and 
$5,000,000 is for classrooms. That is a considerable amount of money. 

I would feel much better about voting for an expenditure of $36,- 
000,000 if I had a little more information about why no other exist- 
ing operating facilities could be ri waar at less cost. 

ormation that you asked for, Mr. 


General Myers. I have the in 
Sikes. 

Mr. Taser. That inventory ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

I believe the answer to your question is, this is already one of our 
large technical training schools, and we want to make maximum use 
of the instructor personnel and the overhead personnel, so the cheap- 
est thing for us to do is to expand our existing installations and expand 
them to the maximum economical utilization. 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the procedure that you followed during World 
Warll? It isnot, isit? 

General Disosway. In World War IT, the Kessler Air Force Base 
at one time had some 40,000 students. A lot of the buildings down 
there were the old tar-paper-slack type. I think they were for 2 or 
3 years. 

General Myers. They were supposed to last for five. 

General Disosway. When we contracted after the war a lot of those 
buildings were left vacant. The climate down there rotted them. 
They had to tear down a lot of them. A lot of them have fallen down 
by themselves. They also had the men in tents down there during 
the war, and now we are trying to provide adequate housing for 
the airmen so that we can keep them in the Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. But you are telling me that there are no other facilities 
now operating which have unused troop housing; unused classrooms, 
where this particular training function could be expanded, and that 
this is the only thing you know to do to take care of this operation ? 
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General Disosway. No; I am not telling youthat. Tam saying this 
is the cheapest way that we can expand radar training to take care 
of our requirements, including all the World War IT bases. 

Mr. Stxes. How did you eliminate all the others? 

General Disosway. By looking at them, sir. The training com- 
mand, under General Harper, has just surveyed some 150 bases. This 
was the way that it could be done the cheapest, for the most economical 
operation in the future. 

Mr. Srxes. But you are not telling me you are utilizing all of the 
facilities at all of the bases in operation ? 

General Disosway. Mr. Sikes, let us take your assumption that we 
have 10 bases that have in this case 3,000 housing per base. That 
would take care of your 32,000. That means, then, that you would 
have to have the training equipment for each of the 10 bases. 

Mr. Srxes. Only for the number of people trained there, and 
instructors only for the number of people that would train there. 
You would not have to have a 60,000-man load of equipment and 
instructors for each of the 10 bases. 

General Disosway. Mr. Sikes, you have to have an overhead for 
each of the 10 bases. ; 

Mr. Srxes. You have to have an overhead anyway. I do not know 
how you will get away from it. 

General Disosway. You will have less overhead if you have them 
on 1 installation than if you have them on 10 installations. 

Mr. Srxes. Proportionately some less. 

General Disosway. You will save on that. 

Mr. Sixes. You will save some. 

General Disosway. You will save some on your equipment. 

Mr. Stxes. How much do you save? 

General Disosway. I do not have the exact figure. 

Mr. Sikes. I would like to have that kind of information—how 
much are you going to save on overhead and how much are you going 
to save on equipment? Is it less than $36,000,000? Then I would not 
be working in the dark if I had that information. 

General Disosway. Mr. Sikes, we could do this for you. It is a 
long job. 

Mr. Srxes. Surely you have someone do it for you, or you would 
not be making the estimates that you are making, so why not show 
me the figures developed for your use? 

General Disosway. We can do that. We can take the former tech- 
nical training basis in World War II and tell you what their cost 

Mr. Srxes. As I said here Friday, I would feel entirely satisfied 
about this business if I had access to some of the reasons that I am 
sure were sufficient to satisfy you when you made the figures to go 
into these bases. But at the moment I have nothing except a general 
statement—no supporting evidence. 

I would like to have the information for my own satisfaction, if 
that is not an unreasonable request. 

General Disosway. That is not unreasonable. We can get that for 
you. How many bases would you like this compared against, just 
as a guide for me? 

Mr. Stxes. Whatever was sufficient to satisfy you when you made 
the decision to spend $36,000,000 on Keesler. I am sure would be suffi- 
cient to satisfy me. 
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General Disoswar. Very well, sir. 

General Myers. I might interject, Mr. Sikes, it will be difficult for 
us to find 10 bases that have housing for 3,000 men apiece in existence. 

Mr. McCone. That are not otherwise to be used. 

General Disosway. It was just an assumption that I took on that. 
I did not say that there were that many. 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES 


Mr. Taser. Now, how many did you train in this radar business in 
World War II? 

General Disosway. Very few, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many? Was it 10, 20, 200, or how many ? 

General Disosway. I do not have the number. 

Mr. Taser. How many are you training now? 

General Disosway. I can get that information for you, sir. 

Mr. Taper. It would seem to me that might be something of a basis 
upon which you or we could make a judgment. 

Mr. Manon. I think that we all realize that present radar training 
is in no way comparable to radar training in World War II. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is true. 

Mr. Manon. We are bassooning this radar training. Low-level 
bombing as such is a thing of the past except under certain conditions, 
so naturally some informed students of this program can give a fairly 
good over-all guess that would serve our purpose. 

Mr. Tazer. Sure. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I right in my assumption here that in a training 
program of this kind you are literally operating a production-line 
function ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, hypothetically, it takes, say, 10 synthetic de- 
vices to train so many men, but you can take the same 10 and increase 
the number of men by enlarging your class personnel and space under 
the same number of instructors? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, what you are actually doing here, 
if my interpretation is correct, is putting in a more definite produc- 
tion line than heretofore you have been able to operate ; is that correct ! 

General Disosway. That is correct. I can illustrate that, if you 
are interested. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We are interested. Mr. Sikes has these questions 
in his mind, and, to some degree, I do myself. 

General Disosway (going to the blackboard). These [indicating ] 
are classrooms and these [indicating] are students coming in. If we 
have a 32-week course, let us say, in radar, we will have 32 times 6, 
or we will have to have 192 classrooms, because each student will stay 
in a class one day. So they will come in here. This is the first day, 
and he learns certain things. They go here [indicating] the second 
day, and ay | learn certain things, until they come out at the end of 
the course. If at any time during the course he does not pass, he stays 
there for an extra day. There is a certain amount of wash-back. if 
at any time during the course he fails, he is eliminated ; but you have 


to have a complete classroom set-up on any of the training that we 
do today. 
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In the radar we are putting through 300 a day. That gives you 
some idea of the scope of this program. Prior to Korea we were 
entering 90 a day. 

Our classrooms will have equipment in them like this [indicating] 
along one side and chairs back here. The instructor will have a 
podium here [indicating]. He will give his theoretical talk to the 
people there and then they will move right up and work on the equip- 
ment to get their practical experience. As you enter 90 a day, per- 
haps you will have 10 starting classrooms and only 9 in a classroom, 
whereas your capacity in that classroom may be 20 with the equip- 
ment, and so forth, that you have in there. You may be able to go 
from three students per piece of equipment to seven students per piece 
of equipment if you will put one additional instructor in there te help 
them out in their practical work. 

Now, back to the point of equipment, if you have 10 bases, then you 
have to have 10 sets of equipment like this, whereas in this [indicat- 
ing] we may be able to expand the classroom a bit and cut it down. 

These classrooms are used on 6-hour shifts. We have one shift 
from 6 to 12, one from 12 to 6, and one from 6 to 12, and one from 
12 to 6, 24 hours a day, on the equipment that does not need extra 
maintenance. 

On your bench mock-ups that they tear down and put back together, 
where they wear out the nuts, bolts, and screws, we have to limit that 
to three shifts, and the fourth shift is used by a maintenance crew 
that comes in and repairs the equipment so that the class can go on 
the next day. 

This is exactly the same as the production line they have in the 
Ford Motor Co. or General Motors or any place else, except that we 
deal in personnel and not automobiles. 


CONCENTRATION OF RADAR TRAINING 


Mr. Rirey. Is it considered good policy to concentrate all your 
radar training in one base? 

, anaes Disosway. Are you speaking of the safety aspects of it. 
sir? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

General Disosway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Is not radar going to play a most important part in the 
development of a modern air force? 

General Disosway. It would be most important. 

Mr. Ritey. If we do get into a war and our entire radar facilities 
are sabotaged, or destroyed in some manner, we ought to have some 
other place where we could operate. 

General Disosway. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. McConr. I think the answer to that is this: We have been di- 
rected in planning this program to plan for the accommodation of 
the group structure and the military strengths that are provided and 
not in excess of that. 

Mr. Riey. I know that we all want to get the job done as economi- 
tally as possible, but I think that it is poor economy if you have one 
main facility for training to operate a modern air force that could be 
destroyed at one time, or crippled at one time. 
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AIRMEN’S BARRACKS 


Mr. Wice.eswortn. Regarding item No. 9, additional airmen’s 
quarters, I notice that you are contemplating 9,550, apparently at a 
unit cost of $2,600. 

Is that the same type of thing that we discussed under the first two 
projects before us where in one case you wanted a unit cost of $2,000 
and in another case $3,000, and advised us that the lowest figure for 
both should be $2,000? 

General Myers. No, sir. The Amarillo base and the Bryan base 
that you have reference to are bases that we do not consider permanent 
bases; therefore, we are building there what we call our 10-year-life 
construction, which I think we covered in the previous meeting of 
the committee. 

In other words, it is a shorter life and more of a temporary-type 
construction. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Is that 5-year life? 

General Myers. Ten-year life, and this is twenty-five at Kessler. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Therefore the unit cost of $2,600 you feel is 
rm as compared to the $2,080 for the temporary ? 

yeneral Myers. That is right. The temporary-life construction, 
we estimate, will be about 80 percent of the 25-year-life cost. These 
prices, as I mentioned before, were obtained after a careful review of 
our specifications and our plans for these barracks, and based upon 
that review by the Corps of Engineers, we have indicated this is the 
unit cost, to the best of their ability to estimate at this time. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. But you admitted that there had been an error 
or $1,000 per unit in the Bryan airfield. 

General Myers. Yes; that is right. 


BACHELOR OFFICER QUARTERS 


Mr. Wice._eswortn. How about this other item under Kessler, “Ad- 
ditional housing, BOQ”? That is officers’ quarters, I take it? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. And what is the unit. cost? 

General Myers. The unit cost for a BOQ space, based upon two 
rooms per man, is $6,500. We are reducing that by 50 percent and 
putting one room per man, or one man per room, which reduces it by 
half. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. You had in there originally 3,700 and now it 
is 3,250; is that right? 

General Myers. Three thousand two hundred and fifty is right. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Are you going to abandon the two-room B for 
all the Air Force, or will that be just at this one particular base? 

General Myers. For our expansion program, that is our ground rule 
at this time. We will build for only 50 percent of the so-called space 
alllowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about some of the installations already exist- 
ing? Are you going to cut them down to one room ? 

General Myers. We will cut them down to one room, too. We will 
base our requirements figure on one room per man. 
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AIRMEN’S BARRACKS 


Mr. Scrivner. We have talked a lot about the 25-year-life construe- 
tion. I do not have yet the picture of the type of barracks that you 
are going to build for $2,600 per man. What kind of barracks are 
they ¢ 

eneral Myers. The Air Force has recognized that to continue the 
reinforced concrete or the brick type of barracks of permanent, indefi- 
nite, life construction would run our costs up so much that we just 
plainly cannot afford it. 

The military program and the appropriations are going to be tre- 
mendous anyway, so we have adopted what we call a 25-year economi- 
cal life. That means economical maintenance life. 1 might mention, 
sir, that we just had the Pierce Foundation, which is an architect- 
engineer firm, review our standards on this, and they say that they 
think it is a good standard to adopt, but we point out that it cannot 
be classed as real permanent construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. You still have not given me a picture of what you 
are building. What kind of building and what kind of rooms? 

General Myers. We pe to build wooden barracks, normal 
wooden construction, unless we find that concrete block or some other 
type of construction in the locality is cheaper. In general, I believe 
that wood is the cheaper material over-all over the country. They will 
have normal siding, your normal lap siding, or they will have asbestos 
shingle siding with an asbestos shingle roof, and the whole building 
will be properly framed on a continuous foundation with its heating 
plant integral with the building; with adequate toilet facilities and 


ablution facilities, and with rooms for men on the basis of 72 square 
feet per man. Some rooms will have two men in them, some three. We 
originally designed these barracks with a space allowance of 96 square 
feet per man. Weare going to build them at the ratio and at the rate 
of 72 square feet per man, so that the men will be housed in individual 
rooms, two men to a room and three men to a room. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CUBICLES 


_Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that increases the cost of construction 
when you set up these cubicles, does it not? 

General Myers. Yes; it does. We have gone into that very care- 
fully with the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of 
the Budget, and due to the nature of our operation, which is generally 
a 24-hour operation, we feel the men need some privacy to be able to 
sleep instead of being in a large squad room where people are coming 
and going and turning on the lights all night, and everything else. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not hard to overcome. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I still do not understand why it is going to run 
$2,600 per man. 

General Myers. Well, sir, as you know 

Mr. Scrivner. To me that seems like a terrificly high cost for a 
barracks building. 

How does your $2,600 compare to the barracks that are being pro- 
vided for the ground forces ? 
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General Myers. The same unit cost is being utilized,sir. The Army 
has gone to what they call a reduced standard, from the brick-and- 
mortar type of construction. The Corps of Engineers, again, is the 
construction agent for the Army, and they have estimated that the 
price for the Army reduced standard now, and the 25-year life bar- 
racks—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Is how much? 

General Myers. Is identical. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you can avoid your cubicle use by follow- 
ing this out. You can have the same men in the same barracks so 
that they are on duty at the same time and off duty at the same time. 

We are getting down to the bottom of the barrel, so far as dollars 
are concerned. You are not going to have to worry about all your 
indoer plumbing and everything to keep men in the Air Force, because 
selective service will keep them in the Air Force if you need them. 

General Myers. That is true, sir.. We wie ta though, are not 
at war yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know. We cannot find out. We were just 
talking about that. Some mention was made about the previous war. 
I do not know whether they are talking about World War I or World 
War Il. Nobody in the Pentagon will tell me whether we are at war 
in Korea or not. Ido not know, but we have been told that we are 
getting in a very critical condition which is approaching war and 
that we will be in a state of semimobilization for the next 10, 20, or 30 
vears. If that. is true it is time to cut out the frills and fancy stuff 
and yet give the troops protection and all that. However, all of this 
plush in my book is absolutely wrong. I know what the men in the 
ground forces are saying right now. If you will talk to them and 
read my mail, they will tell you that they are certainly getting browned 
off on all the plush that the Air Force has, when they have to take it 
with a lot of stuff that does not start to come up to it. 

I think if we are going to have unification that every branch of the 
services should be treated just exactly as the other branches. If the 
ground forces have to train in some rather crude barracks I think pos- 
sibly the Air Force shouldn't object to the same thing. 

Mr. McConr. Mr. Scrivner, if I could answer that, the design of 
the barracks has been considered by the Secretary of Defense Office 
jointly with the Army, Navy, and the Air Force. This particular use 
of cubicles by the Air Force, for the reasons that the general has ex- 
plained, has been agreed to completely by both other services and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. What is happening is that all the rest of 
them are now asking to be built up to the same level of living stand- 
ards that the Air Force has set up, instead of the Air Force coming 
down to the ground-force level. That is the thing that disturbs me. 
und the thing that disturbs the people who write to me, because they 
live out where there are both ground forces and Air Force troops. 
They think there is too much favoritism shown to the Air Force. 

Mr. McConer. I think the statistics, sir, on the facilities available 
to the three services indicate that there is more of a deficiency in 
a9 facilities for the Air Force than in either the Army or the 
Navy, and that is true for this reason: The Army and the Navy are 
both very oid services and built up a certain amount of permanent 
facilities. The Air Force, being a young service, had nothing but the 
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mobilization type of World War II facilities which are quite inade- 
quate at this point. 

a Does this $2,600 include the furniture for these bar- 
racks ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir; it does not. It inchides lockers, built-in 
lockers, 

Mr. Scrivner. So that in addition to this we will soon be faced with 
a request for an additional sum for the furnishing of these barracks 
and quarters ¢ 

General Myers. That is right, sir; you will. 

Mr. McConer. Is that not included in the facilities total ? 

General Myers. No, sir. The furnishings are not included in this. 
This is the barracks space. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is just the barracks space, wall, ceilings, in- 
door plumbing, and so forth ? 

General Myers. Regardless of whether you have cubicles or not 
you are going to have a bill for beds and chairs and mattresses and 
those other things . 

General Trwpertake. This includes mess halls, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it include all the mess equipment ? 

General Myers. Yes, it includes all the mess equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. But not the furniture ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

General TimperLake. The same furniture would be in this barracks 
as would be in any other barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understand the picture now, these barracks will 
be built much the same as most of the homes are being built now, with 


a wood frame ora ship lap or asbestos shingle siding with an asbestos- 
shingle roof. In other words, it will be much the same type of build- 
ing which is going into home construction at the present time. 

General Myrrs. A lot of what you might say is the medium range 
or medium-cost type of construction ; that is right. 

Mr: Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Mr. Mahon? 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION FOR BARRACKS 


Mr. Manon. I think it would be well to have a clarification, if we 
can, as to this construction of these barracks. I have read the hearings 
which were heid a portion of last week, in which the degree of perma- 
nence and the stability of facilities was discussed. 

If we were going in for a war which we knew would last 5 or 6 or 
7 years it seems to me there could be no possible excuse for building 
houses on a temporary basis of the nature which you have been dis- 
cussing. Now, if we are going to have a state of semimobilization 
or full mobilization for 25 years, that is quite a different situation. 

The type of construction you are piste about, generally speaking, 
is permanent in that it is generally considered to be permanent con- 
struction. Houses all over Washington, tens of thousands of them, 
are built with this continuous concrete foundation, and then you erect 
2 by 4 verticals and you put on an outside ship lap or asbestos siding, 
and on the inside you put a board-type ceiling. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Or you can put in wood. I do not know what you 
would put in there. 

General Myers. We are planning on dry-wall construction. That 
is the so-called gypsum board dry-wall construction. 

Mr. Manon. a right. There are houses of that general type which 
have been occupied for 50 years. If you keep them painted and they 
do not burn down they would be serviceable for 100 years if they are 
on good foundation. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. They would require mainte- 
nance. 

Mr. Manon. They require maintenance, that is correct. The in- 
quiry as to the degree of permanence is a legitimate inquiry. Of 
course, if you build a theater of operations shack, it is going to fall 
down soon, and it is not going to be very practicable while you use it. 
I realize that. 

I do not know of any good line of demarcation between that shack 
and this frame construction. The shack is a box construction. It 
has a 1-inch-thick wall, approximately. The wall of this building 
you are talking about is going to be 3 or 4 or 5 inches thick from the 
outside to the inside. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Mauon. I do not know of a happy medium there where you 
could have construction that would last 15 years, or something like 
that, and would not require a lot of maintenance. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking us for the money, of course. 

General Myers. In 10-year-life construction, as I explained before, 
we intend to put that on piers and not on continuous foundations. We 
intend to frame the building. The floor framing, the wall framing, 
and the roof framing will be the same as the 25-year life, but the out- 
side will be a heavy mineral paper as anexample. In the inside we will 
omit the interior seal and trim. We will perhaps have a single floor 
instead of a double floor. The roof will be of a rolled-roof type, which 
is a temporary type. 

That is the way we hope to save about 20 percent on the cost, by 
making the exterior less permanent and omitting a large part of the 
interior seal and trim. Then if we want to continue that building 
in use, if we find we have to go on and on with it, we can, by putting 
on a good weatherproof siding and a good roof and completing the 
interior seal and trim and putting in another floor approximate the 
25-year life. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know how much it would cost, but if you do 
not put in a good foundation you are never going to have anything 
much, as you know. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. If you ever intend to use it for 30 or 40 years you cer- 
tainly need to have a good foundation. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 


SELECTION OF PERMANENT BASES 


Mr. Manon. There is another thing about this which disturbs me 

a little. That is that you have selected for the 48 air-group program 

a certain number of bases throughout the ower. You have desig- 
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nated them as permanent bases. In other words, these are bases which 
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you intend to hold onto where you will put permanent construction. 
However, the truth is that in many of these bases which have now 
been designated as permanent bases for the construction you have con- 
struction which is quite inferior to the construction which you are now 
proposing for these temporary bases. Do you see what I mean, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You are putting at these permanent bases the Wherry 
Housing and so on. It seems to me that in 5 years or 10 years you 
might say, “I wish we could abandon this permanent base because this 
new temporary base is so much better than our permanent base.” 
What is your comment on that ¢ 

General Myers. Well, sir, I do not think that is the case, Mr. Mahon. 
The permanent bases have been selected as the ones that are the best 
bases. 

Mr. Manon. They are the best that you have when you make the 
selection. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. But they are not going to be the best after you have 
constructed these bases. 

General Myers. I think they will, sir. 

Mr. Manion. I would not say that in all cases they would be. 

General Myers. The new construction which we are putting in is of 
a better type, and we consider it better than the temporary bases. We 
will have to replace some of this tarpaper shack stuff on our permanent 
bases. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Myers. That is not economical to maintain. Our program 
will include that. On a phased basis that portion of the permanent 
bases of the presently existing tarpaper-shack construction will have 
to be replaced on those bases. 

Mr. Manon. You can take air base after air base—in fact, all that 
I can think of readily—which has inferior housing and barracks con- 
struction and so on. 

General Mysrs. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That is true almost without exception. Of course, 
Randolph Field and a few places like that are quite different. 

As to these temporary bases you are building, is this radar training 
base at Biloxi permanent ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But if it were not permanent you still would use this 
same type of construction in this build-up, would you not ? 

General Myers. No, sir; we would not. 


AmarILLo Arr Force Base 
TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manion. What type of construction are you going to have at 
Amarillo, which, as I understand it, is in no way permanent ? 

General Myers. That is 10-year life. 

Mr. Manion. What would that be? 

General Myers. That is just as I explained. We will put on a 
mineral surfacing on the outside instead of a lapped siding or an 
asbestos shingle. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you mean by “mineral” the type of siding you see 
on Constitution Avenue in some of these temporary buildings? 

General Myers. Not exactly. That is not a mineral siding. I be- 
lieve that is an asbestos-board siding. 

Mr. Manon. There is a lot. of construction of that type. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is just a board on the outside. It is a fabricated 
board. 

General Myers. That is board yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the difference between that and this mineral 
siding ¢ 

General Myers. The mineral siding is a heavy paper like a heavy 
roofing paper that has little pieces of stones on’ the outside. You 
have seen that. A lot of it is green in color, and some of it is red. 

Mr. Manon. It is similar to this roofing material ? 

General Myers. It is like very, very heavy roofing material. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Pardon: the interruption at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, but it is very much like the phony brick material. You see a 
house which is finished on the outside, and the house look like brick 
from a distance, but when you get up to it you have a paper side with 
a mineral reaction. 

General Myers. Impregnated paper.: 

Mr. Suepparp. Impregnated paper is what you have. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think I must have misunderstood the testimony you 
gave in response to the questions of Mr. Scrivner. 

Do you mean to say that all bases which are not permanent in na- 
ture will have this 10-year type of construction? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. With the single wall? 

General Myers. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And it is only in places like Keesler Field where the 
bases have already been fixed as permanent that they will have the 
regular frame construction which, as I have already indicated, in my 
opinion, might last 100 years if properly maintained ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am sorry. I was just confused as to what you are 
actually doing. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CUBICLES 


Mr. Taper. Are you going to build the new quarters for these train- 
ing groups on the cubicle basis and set them up in that way right in 
the same places where you have the open nad te 

General Myers. Yes, sir: we are. 

Mr. Taser. How do vou get enough advantage out of that kind of 


quarters on the cubicle type, to justify the additional expense ? 
General Myers. Well, sir, I think personally that these people are 
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American citizens which we are bringing into the service and wey 
deserve much better treatment than they have had in the past. 
think they deserve a decent place to live; 72 square feet per man is a 
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piece of barracks with a floor space 6 feet by 12 feet; that is very little 
for a man to call his own 72 square feet. 

To give him the advantage of a little bit of privacy, a place where 
he can sit down and read and study and what not, I do not think is 
giving our American young men too much. ; 

Mr. McConr. The real advantage of the cubicle and the reason 
that the Air Force is so anxious for it is that in the great majority 
of our operations we operate on a 24-hour basis, and as General 
Disosway was explaining with regard to his school here these cubicles 
are very important. Of course, in all of our maintenance locations 
where the groups are located we really have to operate around the 
clock. There are crews coming in and out of these barracks through- 
out the night. We feel that that. is not.an efficient way to operate, 
to have a group of men of 40 or 50 men in an open barracks and to 
have them. moving in and out, turning on lights and scuffling around, 
dressing every 2 or 3 hours throughout the night. It is almost im- 
possible from a planning standpoint to get the graveyard shift in 
one barracks, and another shift in another barracks, because they 
try to center these men by other segregations. 

The solution that the staffs report on is the cubicle, and I agree 
with them completely. The question of cost is not a serious factor. 

Mr. Taser. What is the difference in the cost ? 

Mr. McCone. You had some figures on the cost the other day. 
I do not recall them. It is not a serious factor, but it is very im- 
portant in the efficiency of the operations. 

Mr. Taser. What is the difference / 

General Myers. I would guess it would be on the order of about 
$150 per man, to put these partitions in. 

Mr. Taper. It would be more than that, if you gave them more 
space than they had in the other set-up. 

Mr, McConr. You are not giving them more space, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You are not? 

Mr. McCone. No. In fact, it works out a little bit less space. I 
think this works out to 69 square feet rather than 72 square feet. 

Mr. Taser. The partition uses up the other 3 square feet ? 

Mr. McConr. Yes; and you get a little more density. It just 
happens that the design works out that way. It was not by plan, 
but the design works out that way. There is a little more density. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you going to work it out so that these men in 
the same room are going on duty and off duty at the same time? 

Mr. McCone. The staff will work that out ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. There will be three men in a cubicle? 

General Myers. Three men to a room. 

Mr, Wiceieswortu. And a window for every cubicle? 

Mr. McCone. Yes; one window. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


Camp Konw.er 


Mr. Sueprarp. Let us pick up the next item, gentlemen, No. 5, 
“Camp Kohler, Sacramento, Calif., indoctrination center.” for which 
you are asking $64,261,000, 
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The breakdown for this is reflected on pages 17 and 19 of your jus- 
tifications. Will you please give us your justification for that request ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. Camp Kohler is located right next to 
McClellan Air Force Base near Sacramento. It is a former installa- 
tion that has burned down. We had a big fire out there. The only 
facilities remaining are a few warehouses, a laundry that is in opera- 
tion, a sewage plant that is in operation, and a heating plant. The 
underground utilities are also in existence there. 

We have this requirement. General Disosway can explain this. 
We have the requirement for an additional indoctrination center. In 
addition to Lackland and Sampson this would be the third indoctrina- 
tion center with an approximate load of about 30,000. 

We have looked primarily on the west coast for an indoctrination 
eenter there to take the load from that part of the country, but we 
would use one any place we could get it. This is the best location we 
have been able to determine for an indoctrination center. It means 
practically building up from scratch. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your streets are there yet. They were not burned 
up? 

General Myers. The streets are there. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And various and sundry appurtenances. 

General Myers. The streets are there, and the underground util- 
ities. What shape they are in we do not know until we can get there 
to test them, of course. 


WING HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Sueprarp. I notice here that you are making a request for the 


first item of this breakdown for a wing headquarters, $1,667,000. Is 
that going to follow the same general structural procedure which you 
have described to some degree at considerable length ¢ 

General Myers. This is a 10-year life. All of this construction will 
follow what we have described as our 10-year-life construction. 


AIRMEN’S HOUSING 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice there is a particularly heavy request here 
reflected in item 20, “Airmen’s housing,” where you are asking for 
$52 million. That is made necessary by the amount of sutotinnel you 
are going to house at that particular location; is that correct ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have your square-foot cost worked out there 
on a comparable basis of others, geographically speaking ¢ 

General Myers. Of course, this is an average cost of $2,080. Yes, 
sir; I believe that the Sacramento area would be an average-cost 
area as against the St. Louis area, which is a high-cost area, and some 
of the southern areas that are lower-cost areas. 

Mr. Suerparp. Insofar as the disintegration of the building is con- 
cerned, longevity is normally more pronounced than other geographi- 
cal location, is it not ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir: it would be. 

Mr. Manon. It would last twice as long as Keesler, Miss., would 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Suepparp. Your moisture has a lot to do with it. 
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General Myers. It would last longer here than Keesler: yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This has been prepared on the same basis as the 
projects heretofore discussed, and is related to the personnel require- 
ments in your expansion program ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Sikes? 


POSSIBLE USE OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Srkxes. You were talking about Keesler Field being an expan- 
sion at a cost of $36 million. I find that I am similarly disturbed about 
the proposal to spend $64,250,000 to build a new base or what amounts 
to a new base at Sacramento. 

Are you telling us, General, that there are no existing facilities, 
Army, Navy, or Air, in the West that can be expanded, and that there 
are no stand-by bases, Army, Navy, or Air in the West that can be 
reactivated at. a lesser cost than $64,250,000 which will do the work? 

General Myers. Sir, of course when we realized our need for indoc- 
trination centers we scoured our own facilities. We have none that 
can meet this requirement. We asked the other services, the Army and 
Navy, if they had any, and we had an answer from both the Army 
and the Navy that they have no facilities that are not programed pres- 
ently for them or required for mobilization purposes. 

If we can get. as a result of the deliberations that Mr. McCone told 
you about, another facility from one of the other services we will not 
have this requirement. We would have a requirement for rehabilita- 
tion, plus some minor construction. 

Mr. Stes. This is indoctrination. How long are the members of 
the Air Force kept in an indoctrination center? 

General Disosway. We like to keep them in 13 weeks, sir, for the 
purpose of this expansion. 

Mr. Stes. This is purely indoctrination? This is basic training? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. No flying? 

General Disosway. That is right. This is to convert the airmen 
from civilian life to military life. 


NUMBER OF INDOCTRINATION CENTERS 


Mr. Sixes. I note that you have three indoctrination centers. I 
certainly approve of having them scattered in an effort to hold down 
transportations costs, ath in is a very big item. However, since this 
is indoctrination why are you limiting it to three? Why could you 
not have 6 or 8 or 10 or a dozen indoctrination centers on a lesser scale, 
which would enable you to use the existing bases and at the same time 
avoid your heavy cost of construction and avoid the cost of transport- 
ing these men to the 3 points which you now plan to use? Presumably, 
the cost of transportation would be lowered by having them more 
equitably distributed throughout the country. The cost of transpor- 
tation would be lowered as to these inductees, as well as permitting you 
to use standby bases. Would you comment on that ? 

General Disosw Ay. Yes, sir. The most important thing in indoce- 
trination training is to bring the civilian in and convert his thinking 
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prerett y tothe Air Force. A\so, it is important to classify him so that 
1e pts in the proper job in the Air Force. 

t takes a very highly skilled team of classification people to be 
sure that the people we bring in get into the jobs they can best do. 
We have one now at Lackland, and we have trained another one for 
Sampson and we are in the process of training one for Camp Kohler. 
These are very expensive teams. They run around 250 men, to take 
care of the proper classification. That is one item. 

Another item is the tremendous cost in keeping a sufficient supply 
of the items we must issue to these perme at many bases. You have 
to keep at least a 30-day supply of clothing so that you can equip 
these people. To build up that stock of clothing gives you more 
than an acceptable inventory which you must keep. 

As to the question of putting in for classrooms and barracks and 
that sort of thing, Mr. Sikes, the cost is the same whether it is in one 
place or another. All you do by spreading them around is to in- 
crease the overhead cost, the operating cost, the inventory cost, and 
soon. That is why we do it. 

Mr. SrKeEs. Well, I am afraid I do not follow you. 


POSSIBLE USE OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. McCone. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add to the general's 
remarks. 

On the matter of the utilization of facilities in the hands of others, 
that is under continual review. As I told you on Friday, there is a 
committee established by the Secretary of Defense for this purpose. 
The attitude of that committee is that despite the persuasive argu- 
ment of the command concerning the difficulties of dispersing these 
indoctrination centers if we can find them—and we have been un- 
successful so far in finding them—the facilities which the sister serv- 
ices have available, or troop spaces that can be used, or if we can 
find facilities that are only partially occupied and can be occupied 
by joint tenancy of two services for an interim period to accommodate 
our immediate needs, and if that would im any way reduce this facility 
cost that is what we are going to do. However, so far we have been 
unsuccessful, but we have not given up the search. 

Mr. Sixes. On what scale, Mr. Secretary, would that be? Would 
that be on the same scale as this one at Sacramento? Obviously 
you are not going to find an existing facility as large as that. 

Mr. McConr. No. If we could find one that would house 5,000 
to 10,000 people, and we could reduce this by that much, that is what 
we would do. If we could find it either by joint tenancy or on an 
interim basis or by acquiring a facility from a sister service or by ask- 
ing a sister service to recapture a facility that they have disposed of 
ate which they have a reclaimer clause on we are going to do it on that 

asis. 

Mr. Sixes. I am glad to hear that. That is all. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. SHerparp. Mr. Mahon? 
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TYPE OF QUARTERS AT INDOCTRINATION CENTERS 


Mr. Manon. Will you have this cubicle or three-man room affair 
in these indoctrination barracks ? 

General Myers. No, sir; we do not propose to do it at the indoc- 
trination centers. Indoctrination is the exception to the rule. I think 
General Disosway can probably explain this. They want to use the 
barracks space as instruction space also. 

General Disosway. That is correct. In the classrooms you have 
certain specific classes. Each man who is brought in is put in a flight, 
and he is given a flight leader. After the programed day is over he 
has classes right within the barracks, so we have asked not to have 
these cubicles so that they can have a regular classroom. 

Mr. Manon. Is this the only exception ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. In the tech schools it is 
entirely different. 

Mr. McConr. This and the other indoctrination centers. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I understood that it was all indoctrination centers. 
Is it not of some value to have men learn what the military life is all 
about, and maybe be thrown together certainly during the indoctrina- 
tion period ? 

General Disosway. It is a very good idea, sir. It teaches them 
group living. Psychologists call it that. 

Mr. Manon. Who has determined that you would not have this 
type of construction? Who are the indoctrination people? 

General Disosway. They come under the training command, sir. 
General Lawrence has Lackland and General Armstrong has Sampson 
now. 

Hg Manon. You mean the commanding general has determined 
this ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; he has determined from his type of 
training that this would be better, not to have it here, and that has 
come up to the installations people, and it has been presented to them, 
that for this reason and that reason we should not have that, and it 
has been accepted. 

Mr. Manon. It has been fixed as a policy ? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Taber ? 

Mr. Taser. We asked you to bring up an inventory of the three 
services. You have one here for the Air Force. You do not have 
anything else here yet. 

Mr. McConr. No, sir; we do not have that. I tried to get that 
before I left this morning. 


POSSIBLE USE OF EXISTING BASES 


Mr. Taper. I am wondering whether you have looked over Camp 
Shoemaker, which the Navy had. 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir; I went out there myself, to Camp Shoe- 
maker. 

Mr. Taper. Why would that not be suitable? 

General Myers. That is one of the installations that the Navy says 
they have a requirement for, sir. It would be suitable. ees 
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Mr. McCone. That is livable? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McConr. We made a specific request for it. I believe. 

Mr. Taser. You made a request for it, and they said “No” ¢ 

Mr. McConr. The Navy has a need for it in their present program. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean their present program which has been 
fixed and appropriated for, or some future expansion that may not 
yet be fixed ? 

Mr. McConr. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is this not logical, Mr. Secretary: The other sister 
services are required to expand proportionately along with the Air 
Force as it relates to the expansion program which is immediately 
under consideration’ Is that. not true? 

Mr. McCone. That is right. 

Mr. SuHepparb. So to the degree that that particular element of the 
military will have to expand they have to go back and recapture some 
of the places that heretofore have been inactivated. That is, per- 
centagewise they are in the same general condition that you people 
are, to some degree; is that not right ? 

Mr. McConr. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. I will not go into the question as to what the picture 
was. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DREW FIELD 


Mr. Taper. This one is a little further off, but it is under your own 
jurisdiction. It has been turned over to Tampa. This is Drew Field 
at Tampa, Fla. It cost $21,630,000. It has a recapture clause. Is 
there anything to that which might be of service? 

General Myers. There is nothing left there, sir. Everything, prac- 
tically, has been removed from Drew Field, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There are no buildings? 

General Myers. No, sir: practically none. 


EGLIN FIELD 


Mr. Taper. You have a base at Eglin Field, Valparaiso, Fla. 

General Myers. Eglin, of course, is one of our permanent. bases now 
and requires further build-up for our expansion program. There is 
nothing existing there that can be used. We have to build more there 
for other things. 

Mr. Taper. You are using all there is? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; beyond capacity. 


EPHRATA, WASH. 


Mr. Taser. Here is a little one at Ephrata, Wash. 

General Myers. Ephrata, sir, is one of the worst installations that 
I have ever seen. It is up in the cold country of Washington, for 
one thing, and the construction there consists of what would amount 
to a tent frame boarded in. It is 16 feet by 16 feet on little posts 
scattered around through the brush there. It is falling down. It is 
one of the worst places I have ever seen. 
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FAIRCHILD AIR BASE 


Mr. Taper. What would you say about Fairchild Air Base, Spo- 
kane? 

General Myers. That is one of our permanent bases, sir. That is 
also being expanded in our program. 

Mr. Taper. That is being used to the hilt / 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir; and beyond the hilt out there, also. 


FREEMAN FIELD 


Mr. Taser. Here is a Freeman Field at Seymour, Ind. Is there 
anything to that? 

General Disosway. We looked at that, sir. There is nothing left 
there but a couple of hangars and some runways. We looked at that 
for a flying facility. 

Mr. Taser. Is it not available? 

General Disosway. It is available, but it is not as good as the other 
ones we have chosen. 

GEIGER FIELD 


Mr. Taper. Here is Geiger Field at Spokane. That seems to have 
been turned over to the city of Spokane. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. May I ask a question there off the record ? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GREAT FALLS AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Taner. What about Great Falls Air Force Base at Great Falls? 

General Myers. That is our present port of aerial embarkation to 
Alaska. ‘That base there is practically all tarpaper shack construc- 
tion. It is very cold up there, as you know, and gets down to about 
40 below zero in the wintertime. We have that base programed for 
other uses, sir. 


GRIFFISS AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Taser. Here is Griffiss Air Force Base at Rome, N. Y. You 
say there that you are using it for a depot. Is that anything that has 
facilities that could be used for this particular purpose ? 

General Myers. All the facilities could be converted, sir, but we 
have that programed as a depot and we are going to have to expand 
the activity there tremendously as a northeast depot in addition to 
the move of the Watson Laboratories up there, sir. 


GULFPORT AIRFIELD 


Mr. Taper. Here is the Gulfport Air Field at Gulfport, Miss., which 
has been turned over to Gulfport. It is a $20 million project. What 
about that one? 

General Disosway. I can comment on that. We looked at that 
both for a technical station and an indoctrination station. All their 
housing has been torn down. There has been a civilian housing 
project put up in the middle of it. We have worked out with the 
city of Gulfport a system to use the flying facilities on a joint basis 
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for our overflow from Keesler of the flying period. The estimated 
cost, as I recall it, of putting Gulfport back into a tech station, which 
does not have the capacity of an indoctrination center, was $67 million. 
General Myers. It was 60 some million dollars. 


General Disosway. We threw that out in favor of’ expanding 
Keesler. 














HAMILTON AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Taper. Here is Hamilton Air Force Base, a fighter interceptor 
headquarters. 


General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There is a $18 million project as San Rafael, Calif. 
Is there anything there that would fit into this picture? 

General Myers. No, sir; there is not. Hamilton is one of our per- 


manent bases. It is being used to capacity. We have to expand there, 
also, sir. 
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Mr. Taper. Is there anything at Hendricks Field at Sebring, Fla. ? 
General Disosway. No, sir.. We looked at that for a flying facility, 
because that was the B-17 transition school during the last war. The 
buildings there are all gone from the weather down there and the 
hurricanes and whatnot. It would be more expensive to put that back 
into use than other fields that we had available. 

Mr. Strxes. What was that, again? 

General Disosway. I say that Sebring, sir, is in stich poor shape 
that we can put other fields into use much cheaper. 


HILL AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Taper. You have Hill Air Force Base at Ogden, Utah. 
General Myers. That is a depot, sir. That is one of our depots 
at Ogden, Utah. That is fully utilized. _ 

Mr, Taser. You have told us about Kelly Field. 
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Here is a Kingman Field in Kingman, Ariz. 

General Disosway. If there is any place worse than Ephrata it 
is Kingman. 

Mr. Suerrparp. Is that not the place, General, where the gentle- 
man had the audible dream and woke up 6 months later and heard 
himself repeated ? 

General Disosway. I believe if you stay out there a little while 
you can see mirages. ' 

General Rawurines. We have looked at all these bases, and if they 
do have any capability we are going to use them. 

General Disosway. That is right. ‘These have all been looked at. 
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LANGLEY FIELD 


Mr. Taser. As to Langley Field, are you using that as far as you 
can ¢ 


General Myers. Yes, sir, That is one of our permanent bases. 
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LOWRY FIELD 


Mr. Taper. Is Lowry Field at Denver, Colo., being used? 
General Disosway. That is being expanded, sir. 

Mr. ‘Taser. It is bemg used as far as it can be? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 


MACDILL FIELD 


Mr. Taper. What about MacDill Field at Tampa? 
General Disosway. Yes, sir; that is full up with the Strategic Air 
Command. 
MARCH FIELD 


Mr. Taser. What about March Field at Riverside / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

General Myers. The same thing is true there, sir, where it is a 
Strategie Air Command base. | It is also being expanded, 


M’CLELLAN FIELD 


Mr. Taser. What about McClellan Field at Sacramento? 
General Myers. That is the depot at Sacramento, sir. In this case 
it is adjacent to Camp Kohler. 


MIAMI AIRFIELD 


Mr. Taner. Wrat about Miami Airfield at Miami? 

General Tiaper.ake. That is presently being used, sir. by Pan- 
American Airways and two or three other commercial operators there. 
We plan to use that in mobilization, but at the present time we are 
going to ask those operators to do the work for us, the repair work 
which is necessary, which they are perfectly capable of doing on a 
contract. basis, rather than taking the facilities away from them. 


SAN BERNARDINO 


Mr. Taper. You have another big depot out there at San Bernardino. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Is that being used? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir; that is also being used. We have con- 
struction we have to do on that. 


STEWART AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Taser. You have Stewart Air Force Base at Newburgh, N. Y. 
What is the situation as to that? 

General Myers. That is the headquarters of the Eastern Air Defense 
Command and one of the bases in the air defense program. ‘There is 
also the West Point Preparatory School there. The Army runs a 
West Point Preparatory School there. That one is utilized, sir. 


SMOKY HILL 


Mr. Taner. You have a Smoky Hill set-up at Salina, Kans., marked 
“inactive.” What about that? 

General Myers. That base, sir, has runways only that are really 
worth anything. There are runways and some hangars. It has 
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10,000-foot runways. The buildings are this tarpaper construction. 
They have had intermittent maintenance from time to time. If we 
are going in to use it we should replace all the building construction 
at Smoky Hill. That is the main reason we have not utilized Smoky 
Hill, because it is very cold and windy and living conditions there are 
very, very bad. They are all outside latrines, and these tarpaper 
shacks. The wind blows through them and the dust blows through 
them and the cold blows through them and it is almost unlivable in 
the buildings we have there now. 

Mr. Manon. Those runways are probably pretty good, because you 
had the B-29’s there. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; the runways are good. 

Mr. McCone. The runways are very good. 


TINKER AIR FORCE BASE 
Mr. Taser. You have Tinker Air Force Base at Oklahoma City. 
You say that is a depot ? 
General Myers. That is a big depot ; yes, sir. 


TONOPAH, NEV. 


Mr. Taner. Here is a field at Tonopah, Nev. 

General Myers. Tonopah, sir, we declared, as to the air field por- 
tion, excess to our needs. We still retain the large bombing and 
gunnery range there in conjunction with the Las Vegas bombing and 
gunnery range. That place is another tarpaper-shack outfit. It is 
worse, 1f anything, than Smoky Hill, if it is possible to be worse. 

General Raw tines. Sir, that is a very serious point in this program. 


We do want to make the very best local arrangements we can so that 
the supporting facilities of the communities will be made available 
to help us in Sonia the expense to the Federal Government down. 
We are extremely anxious to do this, and are dealing with the com- 
munities where we hope to go in so that we can make the very best 
possible arrangements. 

TULSA 


Mr. Taser. You have a $33,000,000 investment at Tulsa. What 
about that ? 
General Rawurnes. Tulsa, sir, is a Government-owned bomber 


plant. It is one of the plants that is being brought back into this 
program for production. 


PANAMA CITY, FLA, 


Mr. Taser. You have Panama City, Fla., listed. 
General Disosway. That is one of our present active bases, Tyndall 


Field. That is full up. 


CAMP KOHLER 


Mr. Taner. Have you any construction going on at Camp Kohler 
at the present time? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

General Rawiines. None of this program that we are asking ap- 
proval of this committee for is under construction. We are awaiting 
your approval. Then we have to follow that by going to the Senate 
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A pepprintions Committee in the same fashion. As we explained the 
other day, we have gone to the two Armed Forces Committees on this 
program. 


USE OF WORLD WAR II TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Taser. How much training capacity did you have in the Second 
World War? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you mean at Camp Kohler / 

Mr. Taper. No, I mean basic training, where they first started. 
Indoctrination. 

General Disosway. That was done by the Army for us, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. That was all in the Army program ‘ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; we were all under the Army then and 
they had all the installations. The only indoctrination installation 
we had left was the one that was our aviation cadet center at Lack- 
land, and we transposed that to indoctrination. We, as an Air Force, 
had none. 

Mr. Taner. If the Army had the indoctrination centers which were 
great enough to take care of their own men and yours, with 25 percent 
of the requirements that we had in those days, why would there not 
be enough of their centers left so that we would be well covered ‘ 

General Disosway. Because most of it has been torn down, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Most of it has been torn down! 

General Disosway. Yes,sir. Isay this without knowledge, but—— 

General Myers. That is true, sir. I think we visited on the order 
of 30 Army installations for possible use. As General Disosway 
says, most of them have been disposed of. The buildings have been 
disposed of. Fort Huachuca was one we visited and are planning to 
utilize. Camp Walters is another. 

Mr. Taser. Was Camp Kohler an Army base before, or was it Air 
Force ¢ 

General Disosway. Everything was Army then, sir. 

General Myers. It was Army, sir; but we inherited it. 

Mr. Manon. It was the Air Force part of the Army, because every- 
thing was considered Army. There was no separate Air Force. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Marion. Will you permit an interruption, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taper. Surely. 


Sratus or Wortp War II Insratiarions 


Mr. Manon. It does seem to me that the officials over in the De- 
partment of Defense have been derelict if they have not compiled a 
pretty good analysis and summary of the facilities situation for the 
Armed Forces. To fail to do that would be just idiotic, in my opinion. 
The Defense Establishment ought to know, Mr. McCone, what portion 
of our installations were disposed of, what portion of those disposed 
of have anything on them, and just actually what did happen. Nearly 
all of the bases I know of that were not continued in active service 
were disposed of. They sold those barracks. People bought them 
for one thousand and one things, but percentagewise I do not know 
what is is. I know from the ones I have inspected and have seen 
that these things have happened, but I do not know what has 
happened percentagewise. 
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I should like to have a statement along the line that General Myers 
was mentioning, but with more specific information. You could say 
it is 20 percent or 50 percent or 10 percent or whatever wot e it 
is of the housing and barracks and what not that we had before which 
we no longer have available because we declared them surplus and 
disposed of them. As it is now, I do not know, and we do not have 
any way of knowing. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to say that I can remember in my own 
committee at that time, and I am sure that Mr. Scrivner can remember, 
that we were very insistent that the military dispose of a part of their 
standby properties that appeared to be of no future use. People were 
sending in telegrams to get the property back on the tax rolls; there 
was no use of having all the fain controlled by the Government. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of land were declared back to the 
jurisdiction of the respective States and counties. 

I remember one Friday afternoon when we had a considerable 
discussion along that line. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McConr. I was a member of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce and we put on quite a drive to get quite a number of these 
facilities reduced so that they could relieve our housing shortage that 
was so critical in 1946. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. You wanted housing and plumbing and everything 
in the world you could get your hands on over the whole country. 

Mr. Manon. They actually excavated some of the pipes on these 
places in order to make it available to the cities. 

We have talked about this situation, but now do you have in the 
Department of Defense—and I am not saying that you should have it 
in your mind or office—a consolidation of the type of information 
that would be helping in this hearing in preseatiig bills to the floor 
and having a better understanding of these things? Will you see to 
it that we get it? 

Mr. McCone. I will see to it that you get it. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean a new survey. 

Mr. McConr. There have been innumerable surveys made; and one 
recently. I tried to get the report over here but was unable to do so 
this morning. I think from that we can get the information, although 
I have not seen it myself. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want a voluminous report; we just want the 
meat in it. 

Mr. McConr. I will get that information for you. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. Will that report be available? 

Mr. McCone. It will be available. 


(Nore.—The information requested will be furnished the committee. ) 


Mr. Suerparp. It would be very interesting to have the total amount 
of appropriations that have been expended to put properties back 
into the same condition they were at the time the Government leased 
them. That is just one item alone that would be indicative of what 
we are discussing here today. 

Mr. Mauon. It might be very interesting, as a part of not-very- 
ancient history, that, when Admiral Sherman came in, even at that 
late date, he was called upon to make a very close study of Navy in- 
stallations with a view of disposing of those that were not in the 
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program, or were not really needed. It is easy to look back a short 
period and see what happened to most of this material. 


Camp Kon er 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. How long is this period of indoctrination 

General Disosway. When we can, we give them 13 weeks. We have 
reduced it to 8 weeks for the build-up period. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. This particular project contemplates 25,000 
trainees. 

General Disosway. Twenty thousand, sir. 

Mr. Wicetresworrn. Housing for 25,000? 

General Disosway. Yes; because you have a permanent party there 
of airmen also. 

Mr. WiceLesworrH. You are going to have 5,000 personnel for 
20,000 trainees ? 

General Disosway. Six thousand six hundred and sixty-six perma- 
nent for 20,000 trainees. You will always have the in-and-out pool 
after they finish training; when they are coming in and when they are 
going out, that you have to supply for. 

Mr. WiceLesworti. You have two other centers. How many train- 
ees will they take care of ? 

General Disosway. Sampson we plan for 25,000 and Lackland for 
27.500, giving us a total of 72,500 capacity. 

Mr. Taper. Lackland has presently 65,000. 

General Disosway. It had at one time 65,000. It is down to below 
30,000. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Lackland cannot accommodate 65,000? 

General Drsosway. It cannot. 

General Rawiines. No, sir. That was when we were having trouble, 
when we got in about three times as many enlistees as we expected in 
late December and early January, and we had too many at Lackland. 
and it was a bad situation. It has not had that capacity, and should 
not have that number of people. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. The contemplated expansion of the Air Force 
is about 460,000; is that right ? 

General Disosway. From 411,000 to 971,000. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. To what period ¢ 

General Rawiines. By June 30. 

Mr. Wieeresworrn. When this build-up is completed you will have 
an excess capacity here, will you not? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. Camp Kohler is to be used 
as a joint indoctrination and overseas replacement depot after its use 
as an ID has passed its maximum point. When it starts phasing out 
of 1D, then it 1s to be used as an overseas replacement depot. We will 
have an actual load in indoctrination training provided that we stay 
on a level 95-wing program for the latter part of 1952 and the fiscal 
year of 1953 of 40,500 nm training, which gives us an excess capacity 
of 30,000; 10,000 of that will be reserved for our overseas replace- 
ment people for the Far East. The remaining will be our only mo- 
bilization capacity in case we go to any higher program, or in case 
the length of service is decreased from our present 4-year enlistees. 
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For instance, if we go to a 27-month enlistment, then we do not have 
enough indoctrination training capacity. If we goto UMT, or UMST. 
we will need three ndditional stations besides what we are talking 
about here to handle those people. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. This is on a 10-year-life basis ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 


HUMAN RELATIONS RESOURCE BUILDING 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. I see you have $1,614,000 in here for a human 
relations resource building of 120,000 square feet. What is that? 

General Disosway. That is where we classify the people to make 
sure we get them into the right jobs, and to carry on the psychological 
research that is necessary to make sure that the way we classify them 
is correct. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Do you have to psychoanalyze all of these 
trainees ¢ 

General Disosway. We do not psychoanalyze them; we give them 
tests and psychologically try to put them into jobs that they will 
do best. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. How long a job is that? 

General Disosway. Per individual, sir? 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Yes. 

General Disosway. It takes about 2 days for him to take all of his 
tests, and it takes 3 to 4 hours for an individual to interview him on 
the results of his test to give a proper decision on what he will do. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. Do you really think that has proved helpful? 

General Disosway. I think that is the greatest advance we have made 
in training. Certainly in World War II we had everybody doing the 
things they should not have been doing, toa great extent. Now we are 
trying to correct that. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were told in World War II they were putting 
round pegs in round holes. 

General Disosway. I think that is something that you always aim 
for. Whether you ever accomplish that or not is something else again, 
but I would certainly think it is something that you cannot stop 
trying to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will be done just as you have been doing it down 
in Lackland; you will line them up and count them off, and the even 
numbers will go some place and the odd numbers will go some place 
else. 

General Disosway. We have not done that. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have done it: and I have preof of it. 

General Disosway. Yes. I would like to have the proof so that we 
can send it back for correction, if you have a specific instance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. I have it. 

Mr. WicecieswortH. You have another $1,000,000 in there for a 
processing building of 76,000 square feet. What is that? 

General Disosway. When you bring them in you take their civilian 
clothes off, give them a haircut, a shave, and you issue them clothing, 
fill out forms, and then when they leave they are processed out. 
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WING HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. WiceteswortH. One hundred and twenty-four thousand square 
feet for wing headquarters. What is included in the wing head- 
quarters ? 

General Disosway. That is the commanding general and his staff 
that runs the base, sir. They have their personnel that are necessary 
to operate such a program as this. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. How large a staff for that purpose? 

General Disosway. I have those figures some place, but I do not 
remember. I could furnish you that figure. 

Mr. Wieateswortu. Does not someone here know? 

General Myers. Those headquarters run on the order of 1,500 do 
they not? 

General Disosway. I would like to send you that figure. 

General TrwperLaKe. About 800 . 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Would there be 1,500 in the headquarters staff 
in addition to what you carry under air-base operations and headquar- 
ters and administration, and five or six thousand permanents, perma- 
nent personnel ? 

General Disosway. I can have that for you this afternoon if we 
meet again, 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Why does your finance building cost more per 
square foot than anything else? 

General Myers. Because the moncy has to be protected, sir. Pri- 
marily it is for needed vaults and window bars. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. That is $3 or $4 per square foot more than 
these other things we have been talking about. 

General Myers. That is it. 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES PER MONTH 


Mr. Scrivner. Just to get a little bit better picture, how many men 
did you have in the Air Force in World War IT? 

General Disosway. 2,600,000, 

Mr. Scrrvner. How many do you have at present ? 

General Disosway. About 700,000 right now, total officers and men. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you anticipate going to by June 1952? 

General Disosway. 1,062,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be an increase of somewhere around 300,- 
000 in 2 years of time? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am trying to figure out in my own mind about 
how many men you are going to take in per month in these indoctrina- 
tion stations. 

General Disosway. In February we are going to take in—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean on the average. 

General Disosway. It will run close to 30,000 average over the year 
and a half period that you are talking about. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if you run 30,000, and you keep them in there 8 
weeks 

Mr. McConr. Thirteen weeks. 
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General Rawiineos. The explanation on that was that we have had 
to go to 8 weeks because we did not have the capacity, and it is not 
proper. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have had to relieve the jam at Lackland to get 
the men out ? 

General Rawiines. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So as soon as you get these new bases it will run 
13 weeks? 

General Rawiinas. Yes; as soon as we can get to them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Theoretically, each one of your indoctrination cen- 
ters will handle three full groups a year. You could handle four if 
you got them right in there, one group when the other group left, 
so you would have four full groups a year in the indoctrination center ; 
is that about right ? 

General Disosway. That is the ideal situation; yes. We do not 
reach that 13-week period right away. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will give Kohler a capacity of about 100,000 a 
year ¢ 

General Disosway. Approximately. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, once you get to 1,062,000, then what is your 
intake going to be? 

General Disosway. That will depend upon many things. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not anticipate it will be as rapid? 

General Disosway. Just the maintenance of it, sir, was the figure 
that I gave you before—the maintenance of the Air Force on a 4-year- 
enlistee basis takes 40,500, That is a load in all three at any one time. 
If you go to any other program where you have a shorter tour of duty, 
your load increases. 

Mr. Taper. This is figured on a 24-month basis ? 

General Disosway. Forty-eight months—4-year volunteers. Any 
time we go less than that the load goes up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DATA REQUESTED ON EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. I wonder if we might have made available to us through 
some source a listing of the stations of the Army and the Navy, 
together with some breakdown of their available serviceability, and 
some maps so that we can see the approximate location of these places 
and the places that are near to these places. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you gentlemen prepared to furnish that type of 
information as requested from your sister organizations ¢ 

General Raw tines. As the Secretary has said, we have asked for 
that information from the other services. They do not have it ready 
yet, but we have been told in the interim they have no facilities that 
will meet these particular requirements. As the Secretary pointed 
out, they have the panel working representing the three services, and 
hefore the over-all expansion program bases are firmed up they will 
give it their consideration. These particular bases that we are talk- 
ing about with the committee this morning, sir, are the training facili- 
ties which are the first things we must get under way if we are to 
finish this program on a time schedule. If in the time we are trying 
to get these started the panels do come up with any training facilities 
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that might be usable to us, we will eliminate this requirement. But 
at this point we have been told that there are no other service bases 
available. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The commitee will stand adjourned until 1:30 this 
afternoon. 


LACKLAND Arr Force Base 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 

We have considered a number of bases where reactivation or expan- 
sion is contemplated. 

The next base to be considered is “Lackland Air Force Base at San 
Antonio, Tex.,” an indoctrination center. You are proposing an addi- 
tional expenditure of $30,287,000. 

General Myers. That is correct. 

The bulk of that is for additional barracks space. There are pres- 
ently available now some 20,644 spaces. In our second supplemental 
program we have 1,875 programed. In this one we have 10,000 spaces. 
That gives a total of around 32,500 against an over-all load of about 
40,000. Again, we are allowing there for commutation of quarters 
to take care of a part of this load. 

Mr. Manon. ‘The great bulk of this expenditure will be for airmen’s 
quarters, and this is the best estimate you have at present as to the cost ¢ 

As to the need, I presume that it ought to be rather apparent that 
you have had difliculty in handling the great load of men there. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. Are you going to have as much difficulty in the days to 
come! With this set-up in California and the one at Sampson, you 
are going to have about double the capacity that your present set-up 
would seem to require, are you not ¢ 

General Myers. I think General Disosway discussed that before. 

General Disosway. Our intake on this program is based on the 
availability of housing that is in this program here. In other words, 
if we do not get this housing that is programed here, then we do not 
need our input to get to our year-end figure. 

Mr. Taper. You have 20,000 at Kohler. 

General Disosway. And 27,500 at Lackland, and 25,000 at Sampson, 
for a total of 72,500. 

Mr. Taper. Is there not more than that at Sampson ¢ 

General Dtsosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. They had 30,000 and 40,000 Navy boys there. 

General Rawiines. That included units that were disposed of; 
area D, 

General Disosway. I have the answer to the question that you asked 
this morning on the size of the wing headquarters. 

This is the TD for Lackland, and is based on 22,500, and it will be 
approximately the same as Kohler at 20,000. We do not have a TD 
for Kohler as yet, but this calls for 110 officers and warrant officers, 
368 enlisted, and 184 civilians in the wing headquarters, or a total 
of 662. 

Mr. Taser. You have academic buildings in here for Lackland at 
160,000 square feet. There does not seem to be anything similar to 
that in the California set-up. There is nothing of that character. 
There are a lot of little items but no big item like that. 

General Trmpertake. It is a different kind of station. 
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General Disosway. It is the same kind as Kohler. 
General Trwpertake. Lackland has different functions. We proc- 
ess the newly indoctrinated second lieutenants at Lackland. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have an old classroom at Camp Taylor? 

General Disosway. That is correct, on the expanded program. We 
have that at Lackland. 

Mr. Taper. You are enlarging the classroom set-up way beyond 
what you are doing in the California set-up at Lackland. Why do 
you need it? 

General Disosway. Actually, the base is the same on square footage 
for the students that will be in there. Probably the 160,000 here is 
to make up for the deficiency they already have down there in academic 
buildings, and on this overload they have changed to something 
else, and now they have to have additional academic buildings for 
what they have lost, but your base is the same in both stations per 
student. There is so much down there and you need so much more 
to come out to the same level at each base. 

Mr. Taper. It seems to cost $17 a square foot as against $13.70 
at Kohler. 

General Myers. That is the difference in the 25- and 10-year life 
again. 

eM. WicetrswortH. This is to be permanent construction ? 

General Disosway. Lackland; yes. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. How about Sampson? 

General Myers. The same thing. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. Two of your three indoctrination set-ups are 
to be permanent ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES VERSUS TRAINING CAPACITY 


Mr. WiccieswortH. What is the capacity there now? 

General Myers. At Lackland? 

General Disosway. 27,500. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. How many do you actually have there? 

General Ditsosway. Now? 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Yes. 

General Disosway. Right today we have about 34,000. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. About 7,000 of them under canvas. 

General Myers. There is more than that under canvas. 

General Disosway. Not as of today. We had a lot more under 
there, but we shifted them to other bases after they finished their 
processing. We have 27,500. 

General Myers. That is what we are trying to build to. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. What is the present capacity ? 

General Asensio. 19,875 airmen and 769 officers. 

General Myers. About 20,000. 

Mr. Wieaieswortu. That would leave about 14,000? 

General Asensto. Some are housed off the base. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. How many of them? 

General Disosway. I think only 1,000 that they squeezed in over 
at Kelly. It does not amount to anything. 

Mr. Wicerrswortn. You cannot handle this work on that basis 
up to the peak? 
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General Myers. We have already been criticized pretty strongly 
by some people about the tent situation down there, about people 
living in tents. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. What is the temperature down there? 

Mr. Scrivner. They have had one cold snap. 

General Disosway. It got down to 10 degrees last week. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think there would be too much objection 
to their being in tents if all of them were in tents. If some indi- 
viduals are in barracks with heat and all that and some in tents, 
and they got cold in a cold snap that they did not anticipate, and did 
not have enough cover, and so forth, I can understand some conten- 
tion, but if all were getting the same treatment it would not be so 
bad. I can see why boys out in the tents, with somebody else in bar- 
racks, would feel like they were getting the raw end of the deal. If 
they were all under canvas, I do not think that there would be quite 
somuch complaint. That is what my mail indicates. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Are any under canvas at Sampson ¢ 

General Disosway. No. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. For the over-all picture you are asking for 
20,000 quarters at Kohler, which would + ta these 14,000 you have 
under tents at Lackland and 6,000 more. 

General Disosway. That is correct. We could put up a tent camp 
and take them all in; there is no question about that. The thing is, 
is that what we want to do? 

Mr. Taser. Your present number under training would all be ab- 
sorbed by the ist of July when that Sampson set-up is going to be 
ready for capacity. 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Oh, yes; unless you had more under basic training than 
you have now. 

General Disosway. Our intake rises. 

Mr. Taper. Oh, yes; but that is another study. 

General Disosway. In other words, I gave the average intake 
figure, I believe, to you. It rises to meet this program, and then, 
of course, it goes down when you reach the level-off part of it. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Which is when ? 

General Disosway. Actually, we do not level off at the 1,062,000 
figure until 1952. We are supposed to reach 971,000 at the end of this 
year. You can see there is just a small increase from 971,000 to 
1,062,000, but at the same time, that is going on, you are going to 
reinstate expiration of term of service, which gives you a large at- 
trition factor, so you have to take more in. Our planned intake for 
the rest of this year is 21,500 this month, 36,000 next month, 40,000 
the next, 47,000 the next, and 40,000 the next. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. That takes you up to July 1, 1951? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. After that you will have a much smaller load. 

General Disosway. Not too much smaller. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. About 75,000 in the last year. 

General Disosway. That istrue. In this year we are not letting peo- 
ple whose term of service has finished 4 years revert back. You must 
also remember that we have taken in a lot of Reserves and National 
Guard men under the 21 months’ assumption, and a lot of those are 
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going to come due in 1952. When you add that to your increased 
figure, then that runs it up wis the order of 

“Mr. Taser. How m: uny of those are there in that group that are 
going to get out ¢ 

General Disosway. We froze them last June. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them are there? 

General Disosway. There were 70,000 new last year, and then there 
will be about an equal number this year, plus the Reserves and the 
National Guard. Some of those will reenlist, but we do not know 
what that figure will be. That is anybody’s guess. 

Mr. Taser. That means 100,000 extra anyway. 

General Disosway. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Taner. Besides your normal attrition. 

General Disosway. That is right. When we reach our attrition, 
counting in all those factors, we think we are going to have to take 
in about 13,500 a month. 

Mr. Taser. That would not cover you. 

General Disosway. Now you go back to your 13 weeks’ course, your 
desired course, because you have the capacity, which gives you an in- 
training load of 40,500 against your total capacity for an ID of 72,000, 
which I explained earlier. 

Mr. Wicctesworru. As of July 1, 1951? 

General Disosway. 1952. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What is going to happen between July 1, 1951, 
and July 1, 1952% Once you reach July 1, 1951, is not your indoctri- 
nation load going to taper off? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Wicciesworrs. What do you figure it will average thereafter ’ 

General Disosway. It will taper off from the 40,500. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. How much? I do not know. 

General Disosway. Mr. Wigglesworth, there are so many things 
that we cannot foretell exactly—how many people are going to try 
to get out in June whose term of service was extended, we do not know, 
and how many people in the National Guard will want to get out. If 
you enter on a level program which is supposedly a peacetime pro- 
gram, maybe we will get into this 27-month deal. Then what hap- 
pens / If we consider only the people as best we can estimate on the 
National Guard, the Reserv es, and the people that come up for 
expiration of term of service, it is going to gradually decrease from 
your 40,000 a month in July to 13,500 in about December, and then 
level off there. That would give you a 40,500 in training load be- 
‘“ause you go back to your 13 w eeks then. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. It will average about 27,000 for your first 6 
months. 

General Disosway. Yes. 

General Rawtrines. Except that you would not be able to go back 
to your 13-week course then; is that correct? You would never get 
back to your 13-week course if you did not provide the capacity. 

General Disosway. Actually, General Rawlings, if everything 
worked out perfectly you could, because you would have a capacity of 
47,500 at the two, but then, as I explained before, you have to have a 
ORD on the west coast. We are now using Camp Stoneham in con- 
junction with the Army. They tell us they are going to have a require- 
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ment for the whole of Camp Stoneman where they reserve 8,000 spaces 
for us, so we have to handle that some place. 

Again, Kohler comes into that because it can be used in a dual 
capacity. We do not know what this UMT and what not is going to 
do tous. We cannot forecast that. 

What we have done here in all the training facilities—and I per- 
sonally have gone over every one—is to try to go on multishift 
operations to cet the maximum of each facility we ‘have during this 
build-up so when we level off we have not left vacant a lot of facilities. 
We have done that to the best of our ability. There is going to be 
some surplus. There is bound to be in a program like this. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Everybody on this committee wants you to 
have what is necessary; on the other hand, on the basis of your testi- 
mony here it would seem that if you can get by July 1 next, on the 
basis of the tents you now have, or a few more of them, you arrive 
at a point where you can do the job you want to do w ith two of 
these facilities without spending the $64,000,000 on the third facility 
that you propose at Camp Kohler. 

General Dtsosway. I agree with you if you accept all these tents. 
We will have to put up money for a tent camp, which will be much 
less than this. You can get by this hump, but when you finish that 
you, (4) have not taken care of the ORD’s on the west coast, and (4) 
you do not have that mobilization potential in case we go higher, (c) 
you do not have it in case you goto UMT. Your judgment on that is 
better than mine, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understand what you have been getting at 
with Mr. Wigglesworth, it is that you are going to build this up, not 
necessarily to your top peak load, but somewhere in the vicinity of 
what you call your level-off ? 

General Disosway. Well, I do not think that I quite said that, sir. 
I said what we have done was build our facilities by using them to 
their maximum capacity through this peak period so when we did 
come to the level capacity, there would be as little spare facilities 
left as we could build into this. 


TRANSPORTATION TO TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, what is your program as far as the use of 
these facilities is concerned—are you going to designate your men 
going in there from as near that vicinity as possible, or are you going 
to follow the practice they seemed to follow during World War ‘II of 
letting them see all of the country they could and shift them from the 
east coast to the west coast? That is no laughing matter. We know 
that is was done and you know that it was done, and it was absolutely 
silly. IT ean show you men who have crossed back and forth in this 
country on the way to training camps nine times. 

General Disosway. I certainly would not argue with you about that, 
but I can tell you what we are doing with this—our recr uiting stations, 
for instance in the vicinity of S: ampson—and that is on the east coast 
here—have their allocations and they ship to Sampson. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is logical. 

General Disosway. Our recruiting stations now in the West, and 
in the central part of the United States, ship to Lackland. At such 
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time as we get a station on the west coast, those people there will 
be shipped to that station. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are telling us now that the Air Force will try 
to the best of their ability to cut the transportation item to the barest 
minimum ? 

General Disosway. That is why we want this third one on the west 
coast. Then we will have one in the center, one on the east, and one 
on the west. 

General Asensio. By virtue of opening Sampson, our estimate for 
the travel required for the new personnel is considerably reduced 
over what it would have been. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. There would be the same answer for all of them— 
when you figure the airmen’s quarters at $2,600, that does not include 
the furnishings ? 

General Myer. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But does include your mess halls and your mess 
equipment ? 

General Myers. That is right. 

General Towpertake. Laundry, so a man can do his own laundry. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they going to do'their own laundry? 

General Myers. In the lavatory there we have a tub where a man 
ean do his own laundry. 


LAND ACQUISITION AT LACKLAND 


Mr. Scrivner. That is a good idea. Why is it necessary to acquire 


700 additional acres at Lackland? 

General Myers. We are chock-a-block down there. The place is 
completely utilized. We need additional land for this expansion for 
these additional barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things we are going to find hard 
to sell the American public, when you had as many men in the Air 
Force as you did 5 years ago in World War II and now you come 
around with an additional land-acquisition program. It is just aw- 
fully hard to sell. I would suggest, in connection with this, that 
you give a pretty full and complete explanation of why you are going 
to have to buy 700 acres more of land when you have so much land 
scattered all over the country. 

General Myers. We will need it at this location, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much ground did you have there and what is 
it used for? 

General Myers. 2,272 acres at the present time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is better than three sections of ground. 

; General Rawirncs. What you really need to show is the actual 
ay-out. 

General Myers. We would have to bring up the map showing you 
the real estate and the facilities that are there now and the buildings 
on the base now. That is the best way to do this. 
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Mr. Scrivner. According to your maps, all available space, with 


. the additional barracks, warehousing, and instructions buildings are 


all now used? Is there not an air base here at Lackland / 

General Myers. Kelly is on the other side. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought you had some air stuff right here. 

General Myers. Kelly is pretty completely used, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have no additional space at Kelly ? 

General Myers. There is a little land there and we are planning an 
activity at a place called East Kelly that is going in there. We have 
a going in there and the land is programed for utilization 
at Kelly. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all the eyes of the United States centered on 
Lackland, as they have been for the last 45 days, will you be able to 
substantiate the absolute need for 700 acres there? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PrnecastTLe Air Force Base, Or“tAnpo, Fa. 


Mr. SuepparD. We will take up item 7, Pinecastle Air Force Base, 
Orlando, Fla. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest, in view of Mr. Sikes’ 
interest in Pinecastle and his personal knowledge of it, that we pass 
over this item until Mr. Sikes returns? 

Mr. SueprarD. Then we will pass over Pinecastle and take up Samp- 
son Air Force Base, Geneva, N. Y. 


Sampson Arr Force Basse, Geneva, N. Y. 


Mr. Sueprarp. The amount requested is $18,639,000, and that is re- 
flected on what pages in your justification ? 

General Myers. Pages 30, 31, and 32. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you proceed with an explanation of this item, 
General ? 

General Myers. Sampson we have discussed previously. This is 
the station that we have acquired from the Navy. It is to expand toa 
training load of about 25,000, as we discussed it before, and a total 
population of 37,000. 

The existing buildings are what we would call Navy semipermanent 
type of construction. They are good buildings. They compare favor- 
ably to what we conceive as 25-year-life construction. 

That being the case, we felt that this station, with the need for two 
indoctrination centers, should be a 25-year base, but it requires ex- 
pansion to meet this program. 

The main item again is additional housing and a drill hall there, 
because it is quite cold. The climate is quite severe. These and an 
item for an administration building are shown on page 32. 

Mr. Suepparp. So far as the justification is concerned, that part of 
it that is shown on page 32, you are premising that upon the same in- 
formation that you gave us pertaining to the projects we have already 
reviewed, to take care of the increased personnel under the expansion 
program; is that correct ? 
General Myers. Yes, sir. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Ruiter. What is the high and low square-foot cost, General? 
What would be the variation ? 

General Myers. The low square-foot cost is about 80 percent of the 
high square-foot cost. 

Mr. Ritey. And the high would be how much? 

General Myers. You mean on these particular items, sir? 

Mr. Ruey. On these buildings. I notice that most of them run 
about $13.45. 

General Myers. I have a list here. The square-footage cost varies 
with each type of structure. If you like, I can read off some of them. 

Mr. Ruey. I would like to know the high and the low cost. Take 
barracks, for instance, as an example. 

General Myers. The 10-year life is figured at 80 percent of the 
25-year life, for lack of an actual construction cost experience on it. 
It is purely an estimate. 

Mr. Rinry. Is that based on present-day estimates or on your actual 
experience ¢ 

General Myers. We have not built any of this type of construction. 
As we pointed out before, we actually have not built any of this yet. 
Itisa er with specifications of the materials and the type of con- 
struction that would go into it. The Chief of Engineers, based on 
their experience with other types of structures have given us their 
esimate of the square footage cost involved on the 25-year basis and 
the 10-year life basis. In general, the 10-year has been taken at about 
80 percent of the 25-years. They estimated the 25-year cost and re- 
duced it by 20 percent for the 10-year cost. 

For the administration and he: adquarters building—the 25-year life 
cost is No. 1 and the 10-year cost is No. 2—the administration and 
hes see ee building per square foot is $16.80 and $13.45. 

Air installation buildings and shops $10.80 and $8.65. 

Aircraft maintenance shops $14.65 and $11.70. 

Bakery $21 and $16.80. 

Bank, $21 and $16.80. A bakery and a bank cost about the same, 
apparently. And so on down the line. I can read others, if you like. 
Barracks, $2,600 and $2,080. Per square foot that runs $12 and 
$9.60. 

In the case of runways, of course, pavements, there is no differentia- 
tion between the 10- and the 25-year life. They are built to take a 
load. 

Mr. Rizey. It is all the same thing? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. Utilities are the same. Your 
underground utilities would be the same thing. 

Mr. Ritry. Does this square-foot basis include plumbing, wiring, 
and so forth / 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that includes your utilities. That is, out 
to what you might call the 5-foot line, out to the connecting utilities. 
Then your underground utilities, your mains, are figured separately. 

Mr. Rizr. That is all; thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarv. With reference to your costs, have you hit an over- 
all pattern or are you allowing for geogr aphical differentiations in 
construction costs ? 
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General Myers. No, sir. This is an over-all pattern, sir, an average 
or What we think is an average. Of course, it will be higher in one 
place than in another. 

Mr. Suerparo. It is an across-the-board average ? 

General Myers. An across-the-board average; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I note from vour justifications that you state that this 
is Semipermanent type of building and that it had been constructed, 
or it was designed to house 25,000 enlisted men. Does that mean that 
with your spaces for 25,000 men, you could almost instantly undertake 
your program of training 25 000 without this expansion ‘ ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not ! 

General Disosway. Your 25,000 does not include your permanent 
party. You have 25,000 spaces available. Under that you cannot 
take a 25,000 student load, because then you would not have any place 
to house the permanent party. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is your new housing for your permanent party or 
for your students ¢ 

General Disosway. This is for 25,000 students; 5,333 permanent 
party and 3,750 in-and-out pool. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the new housing is to be for your permanent 
party or for your incoming students ? 

General Disosway. It is for both, because it will house the perma- 
nent party within the student area. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understand your figures, then, even this pro- 
posed expansion of $18 million will not give you what you need up 
there ¢ 


General Myers. That is right. We have got 25,000 now and we get 
6,568. That would be 31,000 spaces. 

Mr. Scrtvner. When will you come back for the rest of it? 

General Myers. Again, you have got to allow for the people who 
are on commutation of quarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this going to finish up the Sampson program ? 

General Myers. I think so; yes, sir. 


REPLACEMENT OF UTILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do about your above-ground 
utilities? Your justification says that your above-ground utilities 
require extensive replacement. I see no item in here for replacement 
of above-ground utilities. 

General Myers. The utilities at the present time are being replaced. 
The above-ground utilities will be replaced under other funds, mainte- 
nance and operation funds. We have a bill here at Sampson, if you 
are interested, that is going to total about $18 million to rehabilitate 
the existing facilities. We are working on that now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Beyond what you are asking for here ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The further you go, the tougher you make it on 
members of this committee to go out and justify these things to the 
public. 

General Myers. We went into this place, sir, because we had some- 
thing existing. This would probably cost us $60 million or more if we 
did not use the facilities that we have here. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is, if you were going out and building some- 
thing entirely new? 

General Myers. That is right. We did not think, until we got into 
the actual rehabilitaiton work, that we would have to replace all this 
pipe, but a lot of it is that old black pipe and it is corroded and 
eaking and when you start to turn on water in it, you find that it is 
leaking all over the place. When you try to repair a connection, you 
break the next connection and pretty soon you have got to replace 
the whole thing. You have seen that, I am sure. You have seen that 
kind of corrosion. Once you break a connection on it, then you are 
lost. You have just got to put in a new one. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think you would save considerable money by 
going into Sampson rather than putting up a new place? 

General Myers. Oh; yes, sir. It would cost us about $100 million, 
probably, to build new "for this. 


DRILL HALL 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is an item in this project that I have not seen 
in any other. That is a drill hall, 75,000 square feet. What is the 
need for that? 

General Dtsosway. The summer weather up there is only about 314 
months, I think. It is near Lake Seneca, very cold. They have to 
have some place where they can work the people inside. 

General Rawiines. This station, sir, consists of units to take care 
of a group of roughly 5,000 per unit, and each unit has living quarters 
and the drill hall asa part of it. We have to add one unit that was not 
part of it at Camp Sampson. So this would be just like the other units 
that are there. The reason the Navy built those drill halls, in the 


first place, was because in that climate in order to get full training time 
they would have to have drill inside, in these drill halls. So this is to 
replace one of those that was disposed of. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


San Marcos Arr Force Base 


Mr. Suerparp. We will pick up item 9, San Marcos Air Force Base, 
San Marcos, Tex. You are asking $780,000 and this is proposed as a 
liaison and helicopter school. Will you explain your requirements 
there? 

General Myers. The use is, as you have said. The items are shown 
on page 35; additional apron and operations building; crash and 
structural fire station and a hangar. 

Mr. Manon. Will that about complete what you propose to do 
there? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You have an apron there of 52,000 square yards? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is that because you are using heavier planes at this job 
or larger planes? 

General Myers. No, sir. I think it isa question of using more of 
them. There are about 296,000 square yards of pavement and this is 


the pavement estimated to be required in addition to that for the 
school. 
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COST OF FUEL STORAGE 


Mr. Taner. Why do these fuel storage set-ups run into so much 
money ? 

General Myers. We have two different types of fuel set-ups. One 
is an underground installation, near the point of use, with a distribu- 
tion system. 

Your bulk storage is relatively cheap; just plain bulk storage for 
fuel. 

Mr. Taser. It seems to cost three and four times as much as private 
storage costs. That is what struck me. Maybe it has to, but it sounds 
a little bit high. 

General Myers. Our estimates now are $1.50 a gallon for our under- 
ground system with a distribution system, including this hydrant re- 
fueling. We have only one experience with that. That is an installa- 
tion that was put in at Hamilton Field not so long ago. The cost on 
that ran just under $1 a gallon. We had a 300,000-gallon system put 
in there and it ran just under $1 a gallon. That was about a year ago 
when competition was pretty keen. The Corps of Engineers’ esti- 
mate, I think, of what it will cost us today runs higher than that 
$1. The bulk storage we have estimated at 10 cents a gallon or 
about $4.50 a barrel. That is straight bulk storage. 

Mr. Taser. Your auto fuel storage, is that below ground or above? 

General Myers. Where are you referring to, sir 

Mr. Taper. On page 19. I can grasp that in figuring these costs, 
but I cannot grasp some of the other things. 

General Myers. Gasoline station, eight pumps at $6,000 a pump. 

Mr. Taser. The one below that. 


General Myers. That is one of them. 
Mr. Taser. I am spores to item 13, “Auto fuel storage.” 
l 


General Mygrs. 25,000 gallons at $1 a gallon. That is underground 
storage with a dispensing system. 

Mr. Taser. That may be the reason for it; I do not know. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. This is a school for the purposes indicated on 
page 33? 

General Myers. Liaison and helicopter school. 

Mr. Wiccrxeswortu. Is there any other school of this character ? 

General Disosway. We have the liaison and helicopter school now 
at Connolly. That is the one we are changing to a bombardier school. 
We train here liaison and helicopter people for the Army as well as 
ourselves, and some Navy. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. That is at San Marcos? 

General Disosway. At Connolly right now. We are moving to San 
Marcos on the 1st of March to make room at Connolly to use it as a 
bombardier school and to take care of the increased requirements from 
the Army and ourselves. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. So that this will be the only school for the 
purposes indicated ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir; between the Army and our- 
selves. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. And you can take care of both the Army and 
the Air Force? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortn. The Navy operates a similar school or schools ? 

General Disosway. I understand they are establishing one in New 
Jersey, at Lakehurst. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. No further questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you talk about training of liaison, that is 
liaison aviation ? 

General Myrrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. As compared to the other items, this is a fairly com- 
plete installation as it now is? 

General Disosway. We only closed this up about a year ago, under 
the economy program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have sufficient housing? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; there is adequate housing. 

General Disosway. I believe there are a few more items coming on 
this station, but these are the essential ones that we need immediately 
to get this program going. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there may be other items? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


Suepparp Arr Force Base, Wicuita Faris, Tex. 


We will pick up item No. 10, “Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.” This is for technical training and the amount involved 
is $14,499,000. The breakdown is shown on pages 36 and 38. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. That is for technical training, as indi- 
cated with the items shown on page 38. We have available—one large 
item there is quarters again, for airmen, and academic buildings. In 


the way of quarters we have available approximately 31,000 now. Our 
previous program is blank on this. We have nothing in our second 
supplemental program and we are asking for 2,000 more spaces here. 
That is a total of 33,000 and, of course, indicates that we will have 
to program more in the third supplemental for this. This is to meet 
our immediate requirements until we can get more money, we hope, 
in the third supplemental. 

We have tried to hold this down to the minimum amount of money 
that we would have to ask you for authority to get going on at this 
time. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your academic buildings represent a large item here. 

General Myers. Hangars and shops are also large ones. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is all construction, in that category / 

General Disosway. This is devoted to airplane engine mechanics 
training. This, again, is the same as the expansion at Keesler. 
We had to expand this particular type of training to the equivalent 
of three bases. We went over the bases that were used for this type of 
training in World War II and found that we could open Amarillo 
and expand this one and meet our requirements cheaper than any 
other way. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, your program here is due to a selec- 
tion of geographical locations where you could expend funds and do 
it more economically than any other way; is that correct 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. To accommodate the personnel that you are going 
to have to clear in your accelerated program; is that right ? 
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General Drsosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. I notice that you have additional electric power; is that 
additional lines ? 

General Disosway. That is what it is. That is to operate the 
various training devices and mock-ups, and what not, light the build- 
ings, and what not. 

Mr. Ritey. There is not a sufficient amount coming in there now? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Or is that a distribution system ? 

General Myers. That is a distribution system, and a transformer 
system. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all. 

Mr. Taser. Have you something else in process at the present time 
on this? 

General Myers. We have no other funds for this base at the present 
time, if that is your question, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have airmen’s quarters, 2,000, and then over on 
page 36 you have a proposal to expand from a 20,000 capacity to 
42,000. Does that mean that a very large item will come in later, or 
have you not made up your mind yet as to what is to be asked ? 

General Disosway. That is in the third supplemental. 

General Myers. ‘That will come in the third supplemental. I would 
like to correct what I said before that we have no other funds. We 
do have $570,000 in the second supplemental. We have nothing in 
the second supplemental for quarters, however. Those items are 
additional training items; new schoolroom for engine testing, addi- 
tional engine-testing building, and so forth. 

Mr. Taser. Have you any shops at the present time ? 

General Myers. None programed except those that are existing. 

Mr. Taser. You have an item in here for $2,300,000, 

General Myers. That is right, sir, in this program. 

Mr. Taper. That is all. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. This is permanent construction, I take it? 

General Myrnrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicciteswortu. The same is true of Keesler; and what is the 
third base of this character ? 

General Disosway. Keesler is radar. This is A and E mechanic 
and the other A and E mechanic will be Amarillo, which will be 
temporary. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. You have two or three? 

General Disosway. We will have two, sir; Sheppard and Amarillo. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Both of them in Texas? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. That is all. 


LEASE OF LAND 


Mr. Scrivner. Here we are again in a situation where out of 2.416 
acres upon which this is located, we have a lease on 1,848 of them and 
yet you propose to put in permanent installations. What kind of a 
lease do you have on that ? 

General Myers. We have a long-term lease on that station. As I re- 
member, it is for a nominal sum, I believe it isa dollar a year. I would 
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be glad to get that for you. I do not have the real-estate facts here 
with me. 

Mr. Scrivner. It makes a lot of difference if you have a lease where, 
upon the expiration of the lease or upon the termination of the use, 
or something like that, the permanent installations become part of the 
real estate and, of course, have to be left. While you might have a 
dollar-a-year lease, you might find yourselves with a rather expensive 
proposition on your hands, when you start to put in a lot of perma- 
nent buildings because, as has been pointed out several times, this 
may be a semimobilization, for 10, 20, or 30 years at a time, or it may 
not. To my mind it would make a tremendous amout of difference 
what kind of a lease you had as to whether you should put temporary 
or permanent installations on it. 

reneral Myers. I am sure that we have a long-term lease on it. 
That is one of the things that was looked into when we set these up as 
permanent bases. That was considered. I am sorry, I do not remem- 
ber the details of it, but I will get them for you. 

Mr. Marion. Will vou place the information in the record in re- 
sponse to the question ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; I will have to get the information. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The United States acquired from the Commissioners’ Court of McLennan 
County by donation deed dated November 23, 1948, Connally Air Force Base, Tex., 
consisting of 1,364.2 acres of land. This deed contained a reverter clause which 
was é¢liminated, however, by correction deed dated April 26, 1950. Title to the 
base proper is therefore vested in the United States of America by virtue of the 
above-mentioned donation. 

Sheppard Air Force Base as it now exists consists of approximately 1,727.61 
acres, broken down as follows: 

(a) Fee-owned, 567.89 acres. 

(b) 617.87 acres leased to the Government (exclusive use). 

(c) 540 acres leased on a concurrent-use basis. 

(d) 1.85 acres, easements. 

In addition to the above, there is an 8-acre tract owned by the city now in 
process of being donated, together with the donation of the 617.87-acre tract and 
the 540-acre tract. 

The Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, has been requested to pro- 
ceed with the donation of all of the leased area, together with the 80-acre tract, 
making a total donation of 1,237.87 acres. 

On November 9, 1950, the Attorney General issued a preliminary opinion of 
title covering the leased area and the 80-acre tract. Action is now being taken 
to cure title defects appearing in the Attorney General’s opinion in order that 
unrestricted title may be vested in the Government. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is not this an existing air base now ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It isa permanent air base. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is the need for additional 246,000 square feet 
of academic building space ? 

General Disosway. For double the student load, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you not going to do that by using four shifts? 

General Disosway. They are already on four shifts down there. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is still insufficient ? 

General Disosway. There is going to be a whole new production 
line. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which will double your training capacity ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
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Fort SNELLING, MINNEAPOLIS 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will pick up “Item 11, Fort Snelling, Minne- 
apolis, technical training school, $64,585,000.” Give us a statement 
on this item. 

General Disosway. This will be used primarily for radio training, 
sir. The reason we are going in there is because it is an old Army 
base and we think we can get housing that is already there. The 
Veterans’ Administration is now there. It also has the added attrac- 
tion of having Minneapolis there where we can draw on civilian 
personnel to be instructor's, in that industrial area. 

Mr. Suepparp. | note that the first large item reflected in the break- 
down on page 41 is airmen’s quarters, where you have 20,000 at $2,080, 
which runs to $41,600,000. ‘Those quarters, I presume, are to be of 
the same general construction as those heretofore referred to for 
like purpose and like use? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. This is on a 10-year-life basis at $2,080. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the total workload you contemplate plac- 
ing at this station? 

General Disosway. 12,000 students, sir. 


HOSPITAL 


Mr. Sueprarp. You have a hospital with over 700-bed capacity. 
Did not that institution originally have a small hospital? I may 
be in error about that; it has been a good many years since I looked 
at it. 

General Rawiines. May I speak to that point ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Surely. 

General Rawitnes. There are a number of facilities at Old Fort 
Snelling that, if we can work out this arrangement with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, would mean that we would not have to build 
what we are asking for here. The Secretary is working with the 
head of the Veterans’ Administration to see if it is possible—and we 
understand that it is—to obtain leased space for the veterans in town, 
in which case this bill will be substantially reduced. I believe they 
do have a small hospital. I do not think it is quite large enough, but 
it will cut this bill appreciably. 

We are in a position where we have the land that is adjacent to the 
old post; that is Government-owned, and we could use it, and if we 
could work out this arrangement with them, we could make an appre- 
ciable savings here. Of course, if we can do that, we will not use 
the funds that we are asking here. 

General Myers. There is a small hospital there. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It has been a long time since I was there. 

General Myers. I believe it is a 50-bed hospital. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It certainly is not larger than 150 beds, I am positive 
about that. 

General Myers. No; it is a small one. 


POSSIBLE USE OF FACILITIES NOW OCCUPIED BY THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Taser. You are asking for a capacity of 20,000 people. Are 
there any of these quarters at Fort Snelling that are available for you? 


82181—-51——_-28 
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General Rawiines. I have just stated, sir, that if we can make this 
arrangement with the Veterans’ Administration, there are buildings 
that are currently being used by the Veterans’ Administration that 
originally were barracks that could handle about 3,000 men. 

Mr. Taser. That is a domiciliary set-up? 

General Rawrinos. It is that type. 

General Myers. No; it is regular barracks, the old barracks. 

Mr. Taser. But the veterans are using them for domiciliary pur- 

ses ? 

General Rawiines. No, sir. My understanding is that they have 
office space there now. It used to be barracks. They are using them 
for offices and not as barracks. 

General Myers. That is a regional office. 

General Rawttineas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ‘Taser. Do you have to have a 700-bed hospital for a post of this 
size ¢ 

General Rawiines. Yes, sir. That is the best estimate that our 
surgeons can make of the kind of hospital that is necessary with this 
kind of a total load under those climatic conditions. The Surgeon 
General has gone over all of these bases, on that basis. If we can use 
the existing small hospital that is there, if we can work out that 
arrangement, this would be reduced by whatever the space is that we 
can obtain in that biulding. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 


PROPOSED TRAINING 


Mr. Wiceiresworrnu. I did not understand the specific purpose of 
this training. 

General Disosway. Technical training, mostly in radio operation 
and maintenance field. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What other similar set-ups, if any, have you? 

General Disosway. Scott Air Force Base is now in operation. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. How large is that? 

General Disosway. It is about the same size as this number of 
students. We have other activities on Scott that make it a larger 
base than this is going to be. We have the headquarters there. 

Mr. WicéLesworru. That will permit you to train about 24,000 
people at a time? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. How long a period of training do you give 
these people ? . 

General Disosway. It will average a little over two a year. 

Mr. Wice_eswortrn. That is, two classes? 

General Disosway. Per space; about 2.2. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS FROM USE OF SPACE OCCUPIED BY THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. This possible saving would be about 3,000 
people in terms of quarters; is that right ? 


General Rawiines. That was my rough estimate. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. It would run around $6,000,000 for the bar- 
racks. Would there be some saving in terms of hospital or other 
service ? 
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General Rawiines. Yes, sir. My estimate, sir—and this is a very 
rough estimate—was that if we could use all the facilities at the old 
Fort Snelling post, we would be able to reduce this bill by pretty close 
to $15,000,000 and, if we can work out an arrangement, we will not 
spend that amount of money that is included in what we are supposed 
to spend at Fort Snelling. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. No further questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you propose to save that $15,000,000 ? 

General Rawuines. The buildings that are currently at Fort Snell- 
ing, that are being used as office space, and that sort of thing, we 
would use for their original purpose. They also have a number of 
warehouses that are there, they also have a chapel, they have a club, 
a number of buildings of that sort, that would not have to be built. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the Veterans’ Administration going to do? 

General Rawiines. My understanding is that the General Services 
Administration believes that they can get the office space in town, 
strictly office space, and the rental of that would represent an appre- 
ciable savings over the price of maintaining this whole post, to give 
the equivalent office space. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody is going to have the expense of main- 
taining it? 

General Rawutnes. Yes, sir; maybe I misunderstood your ques- 
tion, sir. What I said was that the capital outlay for establishing 
this school would be, in my opinion, just from having looked it over, 
about a $15,000,000 saving over the capital outlay otherwise. Of 
course, we would have to pick up, in running this station, the opera- 
tion and maintenance cost of that old station. 


Mr. Scrivner. So far as the taxpayer is concerned, it does not make 
any difference, does it ? 

General Rawutnes. I believe it does from the taxpayer’s point of 
view, because I think you will find that to use that old post for office 
— requires you to maintain a lot of things that are not essential 


if you just want offices. That is my personal opinion, in which I 
believe the Director of the Veterans’ Administration concurs. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be space that you can make use of and 
that they cannot ? 

General Rawurnes. Yes, sir; in terms of its original intended use. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that they had a hospital installa- 
tion there. 

General Rawuinés. ‘They have a very large veterans’ hospital. That 
is further up at the other end of the reservation. We are not talking 
about. that, Secaatas that is a regular veterans’ hospital, and I believe 
they are currently adding a new addition to it. That we are not 
talking about the old Fort Snelling, which has a small hospital, a 
post hospital, of its own. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then there is no way that you could possibly make 
use of the hospital facilities under an agreement with the Veterans’ 
Administration ? 

General Rawtines. I believe not, sir, because the veterans’ hospital, 
which is the big hospital that you are speaking of, is, as I understand 
it, fully occupied, because they are currently constructing quite a large 
addition to that hospital to take care of the veterans who are cur- 
rently hospitalized in that area, and therefore there is no hospital 
space. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I understand that they have a large number of vet- 
erans now in hospitals that are non-service-connected cases, and, while 
we like to do as much for the veterans as we can, when we are scraping 
the bottom of the dollar barrel, it seems to me we might take over 
some of that space for the military. 

I yield to the chairman, who has a question at this time. 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTEMPLATED 


Mr. Manon. I had this question with regard to Fort Snelling. You 
are proposing a 10-year construction here. Minneapolis is a very cold 
place in the wintertime and their winter lasts a long time. You can- 
not expect men to be comfortable with that type of construction, can 

you ¢ 

General Myrrs. I think the answer to that is that these jobs have 
been priced on an average. Minneapolis construction will cost more 
than we have priced other construction, because you have got to insu- 
late your buildings, and all that. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not expect to have just a single- 
wall construction ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This is going to cost you at least 25 percent more, it 
would seem to me. 

General Myers. It will cost 15 to 20 percent more, certainly, because 
the buildings will have to be insulated. 

General Raw itnos. It is still 10-year life. The average price takes 
care of the differential between the northern construction and the 
southern construction. This is just an average figure. In this case 
the cost will be higher than the average th because of that 
requirement. 


UTILIZATION OF VA HOSPITALS BY MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Getting back to your hospital utilization, there is a 
great misconception of what the obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment is. The law merely provides that non-service-connected cases 
are to be hospitalized only when there is adequate space and facilities 
in excess of the need for service-connected cases. Of course, if you are 
using Veterans’ Administration hospitals—and as I recall it, that 
institution up there is a very good one and could give you the proper 
hospitalization for the men there—it would simply mean that there 
would not be so much space available for non-service-connected cases, 
but still I think there would be enough for service-connected cases. 

Mr. Suerrarp. May I suggest to the gentlemen that it might be well 
to discuss this matter with the chief medical officer of the Defense 
office who was very industriously operating on a contractual proce- 
dure that prevailed between the armed services and the Veterans’ 
Administration. As you know, the interchange has been reduced as 
compard with the volume that prevailed heretofore and sometimes I 
wonder whether he is working for the interests of the United States 
Government or the American Medical Association. 

Mr. Scrivner. You see the point that I am trying to get at here. It 
is the fact that we have a hospital there that has cost the taxpayers 
quite a few million dollars. Here is a proposal to construct another 
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700-bed hospital, a comparatively short distance from this big hos- 

ital that sivenity exists there. There have been in times past, and 
f think there still are, arrangements whereby the Army Air Force— 
maybe not the Air Force; they have not been in the hospital game 
very long—but at least the Army and the Navy have had patients 
with the Veterans’ Administration on a contractual basis. On the 
other hand, the Veterans’ Administration has taken active servicemen 
of either the Army, the Air Force, or the Navy into Veterans’ Admin- 
istratiori hospitals on a contractual basis. To spend $9 million for a 
700-bed hospital at a cost of $13,200 a bed, on a 10-year-life basis, as 
proposed, just does not make sense. 

r. Snepparp. Of course, there is a line of demarcation between 
so-called service-connected and non-service-connected cases and there 
is the question of additional patient load. I do know that the capacity 
in that geographical area is such as to have caused the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to justify and get funds for an additional wing. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you will find that 62 percent of the load in 
the veterans’ hospitals is represented by non-service-connected cases. 
A large portion of that is what they call institutional cases, mental 
cases, cases of cancer, cases of long duration. But most of them are 
purely current or day-to-day cases, appendicitis operations, and so 
forth. I have been unpopular for my view, but I have maintained 
that there is no obligation on the part of the Federal Government to 
furnish hospitalization to a man merely because he had the uniform 
on for a certain period of time. And now, when we are getting down 
to the bottom of the dollar barrel, we have got to start giving the 
men what they need, but beyond what is necessary. We are going 
to have to start trimming the corners. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Am I right in assuming, General Rawlings, that 
there has been a discussion with the Veterans’ Administration con- 
cerning the possibility of relieving the necessity for this additional 
hospital construction ¢ 

General Rawuines. Sir, I am not sure about the hospital end of it, 
but the Secretary has been talking with the Veterans’ Administration 
in terms of old Fort Snelling. As far as the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital is concerned, as such, I believe not, sir. We would have to 
check that. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would find it very hard, Mr. Chairman, to justify 
to anybody in my district the building of a 10-year-life base hospital 
at a cost of $13,200 a bed, when there is the possibility of using Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities just up the line a little ways. 

General Rawutnas. Sir, we will check to see whether there is any 
possibility of working that out with the veterans, to see what their 
hospital situation is. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


Ranvpoten Arr Force Base 


Mr. Suerparp. All right, gentlemen, pick up the next item, “No. 
12, Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., Combat Crew Train- 
ing School,” in which you are asking $3,738,000, as reproduced on the 
justification sheets, pages 27, 28, and 29. 

General Myers. Randolph, of course, is one of our existing bases. 


We have had several training activities in there, and now due to the 
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increased load it is being converted entirely to a B-29 combat crew 
training school. The existing facilities are indicated, and the items 
on page 29, additional parking apron, taxi ways, some maintenance 
docks, fuel storage, and the operations building and electrical power 
total $3,738,000 and are the things we are asking for at this time to 
meet that load for the B-29 training school. The fact that the medical 
center is to be located in the vicinity of Randolph as indicated on page 
27 I do not believe is pertinent. 


PARKING APRON 


Mr. Suerrarp. I notice that your largest item involved is your addi- 
tional parking apron, for which you are asking $1,440,00. Is that 
120,000 square yards? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. At an estimated cost of $12 per yard. That is to 
take care of the additional ships, I presume, that will be operating 
in and out of that particular base / 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp, Are there any questions on this issue? 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the specification on your parking apron? 

General Myers. That will be a heavier type of apron. 

General Disosway. We have had a basic school there up to now. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you have a cost of $12 here for a parking apron, 
and on your expansion of runways it has not run that high. Why is 
this $5 more per square yard ¢ 

General Myers. This isa heavier type. It is a 100,000-pound-gear- 
load pavement, to take the B-29, which is similar to the B-50, on 
weight and unit tire pressure. General Disosway can correct me but, 
as I understand it, these will be heavily loaded for this training. 

General Disosway. That is correct. These will be fully combat 
loaded. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are these parking aprons? Are they concrete? 

General Myers. I think we will build concrete down there. The 
present aprons are concrete, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of what depth? 

General Myers. This would be about a 14-inch apron. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. By the way, what is the actual weight of one of those 
planes at load capacity ? 

General Myers. A B-29? 

General Disosway. Pardon me? 

Mr. Sueprrarp. What is the actual tonnage involved in the plane 
and the load ¢ 

General Disosway. About 140,000, sir. It will run up to 140,000. 


Wicurra Arr Force Base 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, pick up the next item, No. 15, 
Wichita Air Force Base, Wichita, Kans., in which you desire to have 
a combat crew training school, and for which you are asking $37,529,- 
000. I find your breakdown recapitulation is reflected on page 42 
of your justifications. 

Proceed with your statement pertaining to that requirement, please. 
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General Myers. Wichita is a B-47 medium-bomber combat-crew 
training school. It has been selected primarily because of its loca- 
tion near the factory at Wichita, making the B—47’s, where the result 
of the experience in actual use can be translated into changes and 
modifications and improvements in the construction of the aircraft. 
I understand that your aircraft are very similar to an automobile. 
With regard to an auto, you cannot find out what the bugs are until 
it gets into the hands of the public operating it. The same is true 
with an airplane. 

Mr. Sueprarp. While you are on that topic, please clarify my 
thinking. Here you have a construction program working under a 
private contract, in which they are turning out planes and various 
and sundry other operations that go into that type of function. They 
are going to be participating in this operation aside from the military 
aspect of it. Is that correct or incorrect ? 

General Rawiines. No, sir; that is not correct, sir. The Boeing 
Aircraft Co. operates there. Part of the plant is Government-owned 
at Wichita, where we are producing the B-47. This operation would 
not be conducted by the Boeing Aircraft Co. This would be a school 
operation by the Air Force, but adjacent to the factory. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, insofar as the private factory per- 
tains in this issue they are not participating in the operation of this 
particular base at all? 

General Rawurnes. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Either for test purposes or others? 

General Rawurnes. The aircraft are being produced at the factory, 
and they do their flight testing off the runways that are located at 
Wichita. That iscorrect, sir. However, the operation of this activity 
that we are requesting here would not be under the Boeing Aircraft 
Co. Those are airplanes that are produced and turned off the produc- 
tion line, which would be flight-tested on the same runways. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would they be flight-tested by the military or by 
test pilots of the Boeing Co. ? 

General Rawuines. By test pilots of the Boeing Co., sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then there is, to that degree, joint operation on 
that base ? 

General Rawiinas. Yes, sir. 

General Myers. Another reason, sir, for selecting this base was the 
existence of long runways that are required for this B-47 operation. 
There are two north-south parallel runways. One of them is 10,000 
feet long and 300 feet wide and the other is 8,000 feet long and 150 feet 
wide. One of the items here is the extension of that 8,000-foot runway, 
and the widening of it. : 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us take a hypothetical question, gentlemen. You 
are issuing under item 6, “parking apron,” 400,000 square yards at 
$12, or $4,800,000. Am I right in assuming that that parking apron 
is going to be used by the aircraft company or is it going to be used 
exclusively for the military ? 

General Disosway. Exclusively for the military, sir, just to park 
our aircraft on. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The reason that prompts my inquiry is discussions 
from time to time about private operations functioning on the military 
with no reimbursements. Wherever you find an operation of parallel 
character to the one we are presently considering, even though that 
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did prevail if they did not participate there would be Federal funds 
expended over in an other place to do the same thing; is that not true / 

General Disosway. I think under the CAA that is true, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes, but Uncle Sam pays for it. What I am try- 
ing to say is that it does not make much difference which way you go, 
insofar as this type of development is concerned, as I see it. 

General Disosway. Actually, at Wichita the runways are down 
here [indicating] and the factories and the test and the parking 
aprons are over here [indicating], and this is to be on the other side. 
Both are using the same runways. 

General Rawitnes. Sir, I would like to state for the record that 
the Air Force is negotiating with the city of Wichita this project 
contingent upon your approval of our use of these funds, to see 
whether we could work out an arrangement with the city of Wichita. 
There are very many factors in this particular case that have a bear- 
ing on it. It may be that we will not be able to work it out satis- 
factorily to the benefit of both the Government and the city of 
Wichita. Those discussions are currently taking place, and it may 
be that we would find that we cannot work it out, in which case 
we would have to select the next best place where we could go back 
to the Armed Forces Committees and clear the particular project 
on that side, and then come back to the Appropriations Committees 
again and clear it with them. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADVANTAGE OF HAVING TRAINING FACILITIES ADJACENT TO 
PRODUCTION FACTORY 


General Rawurines. A question arises about our experience in the 
last war. Usually we were unable to do this because we did not have 
activities where the aircraft we were producing was being tested 
to as great a degree near the factories. Therefore, it took a longer 
time. We worked it out over a longer period of time, but we had 
plenty of trouble. We had some rather rough days with the B-29. 
We did not know whether it was going to go or not. 

We feel that by having one of these combat crew training schools 
near a factory we will be better off in the long run, and that is the 
reason we are trying to work this one out. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is no question about the economic aspect of 
it. The diversion of your operations and supervision resulting from 
tests, developing bugs, was a very costly thing in the other war. We 
know that from the transportation back and forth, and the time ele- 
ment and everything else involved. The proximity involved here 
would be, in my opinion, a very expeditious approach, if you can 
work it out. In fact, out of the total program we have had under 
discussion, as I interpret your justification and statements, you only 
have two facilities really in a status of concern, meaning by that 
not to a reasonable degree of completion, and that is this and the 
Veterans’ Administration. You have this, and the others are in 
better than 75 percent closed issue status, if we want to use that 
term. That is pretty true, is it not, gentlemen? 

General Rawuirnes. Yes, sir. We have two of these schools. One 
of them we have not covered in your detail, but we will a little bit 
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later. This combat crew training is the place where you take and 
individually train the crewmen, put them together and have them 
work and train as a crew before they go into the actual combat group. 
The magnitude of our strategic effort in this program is such that 
we have to have two of them. 

We tried to work it out so that we could have both of them near fac- 
tories, and it was impossible even in the planning stage to do that, so 
we had to select other bases or look at other bases, and we selected one 
that we have skipped over waiting for Mr. Sikes. That is Pinecastle, 
Fla., which is the same kind of school. That one, of course, is a long 
way from a factory, so we will not have this advantage. That is why 
we are hopeful that we can work it out for this one. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see this is for a 10-year-life construction. 

Mr. Sikes, have you any questions pertaining to the Wichita Munic- 
ipal Airport at Kansas? 


POSSIBLE ALTERNATE USE OF SMOKY HILL 


Mr. Sixes. This apparently constitutes almost entirely new con- 
struction, virtually going in there to build a base. How far is Wichita 
Airport from Smoky Hill, for example? 

General Rawiinos. As I recall it, about 100 miles, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Ninety miles. 

Mr. Sixes. Since Smoky Hill has all those facilities, why did you 
select this one which is almost 100 miles away ¢ 

General Rawiines. Sir, my understanding of Smoky Hill is that 
we have the runways at Smoky Hill. The rest of the construction 
was temporary 5-year tarpaper shacks built during the war, and it 
practically has to be rebuilt. About all you are able to pick up are 
the runways. 

General Myers. That is certainly right. There are the runways 
and the hangars, though small, which would have some use, and the 
shop and things like that. 

Another thing about Smoky Hill is that the underground utilities 
are gone, practically. They were wood-staved pipe in the ground. 
When we were in Smoky Hill we were spending thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars every mouth plugging holes in that wood-stave pipe. 

Mr. Stxes. What is there at Wichita ? 

General Myrrs. The runways are about the only thing there that 
we can use in this. My point is that the two places are somewhat com- 
parable, because you have runways and pavements at Smoky Hill, and 
you have runways here. At Smoky Hill you would have to practi- 
cally build from the ground on up to make a suitable place. 

Mr. Stxes. Which is what you are doing at Wichita. 

General Myers. That is what we are doing at Wichita. 

Mr. Stxes. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Taber? 


LAND INVOLVED 


Mr. Taser. The whole of this is on leased land, is it not? 

General Myrrs. We are proposing to purchase this land, sir. The 
last item, I believe it is, is for the purchase of land for this. 

Mr. Tazer. That is a different piece of land from the 1,600 which 
is up in front ? 
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General Myers. On Wichita Municipal, that is right, sir; yes. 

Mr. Taser. So that the project ought to be 3,600 instead of 1,600 
as shown on the front page; is that right ? 

General Myers. Well, that is right, sir. Page 42 is supposed to tell 
what is existing there now. 

Mr. Taner. All these buildings would be built on the purchased 
land; is that right 2 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. The extended runways and all that sort of thing, also? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. That land is intended to include the ex- 
tension of runways. We are extending just one runway, the 8,000- 
feet runway, by 2,000 feet, and widening it. 

Mr. Taser. To make it 10,000 feet 4 

General Myers. And widening it to 200 feet. 

Mr. Taser. Most of this is set up for training. You do not have 
any big amount for quarters. Where are you going to quarter your 
troops and that sort of thing? 

General Myers. We have item No. 37 for the quarters. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Myers. 36 and 37, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I think that is all I have at the moment. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. I understand that this is practically a new 
venture. 

General Myers. Essentially so; yes, sir. 

General Disosway. New aircraft. 

Mr. Wice.teswortn. New what? 

General Disoway. New aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I mean, the project here is a new venture. 

General Myers. It is a new venture; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicetrsworrn. You have no housing facilities. You are prac- 
tically starting from the ground up. 

General Myers. Starting from the ground up; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Wicetreswortu. Have you any other similar training center, 
either on or off the record ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; at Pinecastle, the one we have not dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. That is the only other one? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


FEASIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING BASE AT WICHITA 


Mr. Scrivner. General, as a matter of fact as it now stands this 
situation we are talking about down there involves the Wichita Mu- 
nicipal Airport; does it not ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which probably has the heaviest civilian traffic of 
any airport in that part of the country. 

General Disosway. Fifty-third in the United States, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what it is in the United States. I 
do not know all the United States, but I do know Kansas. 

Mr. Manon. It is a typical prairie State. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It is a typical prairie State. Is that not an airport 
that has the heaviest civilian traffic of any airport in that part of 
the country ? 

General Rawurnas. I think that is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you going to try to integrate your intercepter 
wing and crew training along with your civilian facilities there? 

General Raw ines. Sir, that is what we are trying to work out with 
the city of Wichita. The CAA is involved in these discussions, and 
we want to see whether it is feasible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the people in Wichita are under the im- 
pression that the Air Force is going to buy this municipal airport 
and then Wichita will have the money to buy a new one and set up a 
new airport some place else out further from the center of population. 

General Rawtrna. Sir, we are trying to make the best deal we can, 
over-all, for the Government. | 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is what you are trying to do the best deal is 
to go over to Smoky Hill. 

General Rawirnes. Well— 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it not a fact that right here where you are propos- 
ing to put in this heavy traffic pattern it is completely surrounded 
by residential areas ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

General Rawiinos. Sir, you have been down there. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know where Boeing is, and right across from them 
is the veterans’ hospital. On this side of it, between Boeing and town, 
is your heavy residential district, and it is the same way out beyond. 
It is completely surrounded by a residential area, and it is rapidly 
growing. Asa matter of fact, the town is probably the most crowded 
town, so far as housing is concerned, of any town within probably 
750 to 1,000 miles. 

General Disosway. Sir, I was out there 2 weeks ago to look at. it 
and I did not find that to be the case on the runways we are talking 
about. They did not take off or land over a residential area. The 
base is going to be put on that farmland on the other side away from 
town. Your traffic pattern would be away from the city and not over 
the city. 

Mr. Scrivner. The people down there do not seem to feel that way 
about it. 

General Rawiines. Well, sir, if we cannot work out a satisfactory 
arrangement and one that is economical we will not go to Wichita. 
We are trying to work that out now. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to that you have a situation which exists 
there. Of course, you are going to have some hazard when you are 
making these test flights. That is, you have Boeing there, and, of 
course, the people who live around there have the idea that the great 
hazard in your crew training is on your take-offs and landings, and 
quite properly so. 

This is the first time I have heard that you were going to have an 
intercepter wing, also. Up to now all that was mentioned in the paper 

vas your combat crew tr: aining base. 

Then, in addition to that, if you add your fighter intercepter wing 
you are going to add still more. You are going to be short of housing 
facilities. Schools are already ov ercrowded. The sewer load there is 
being taxed now heavier than they know what to do with. It is pre- 
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senting a problem right in the city of Wichita itself, with what they 
have, in addition to the prospects for the future. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


POSSIBLE ALTERNATE USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. This is a situation which you do not have at Smoky 
Hill, or at Salina. At Smoky Hill you have over 1,250,000 feet of run- 
ray. It was the final staging area for the B-29’s. You have hangar 
space and you have your control tower. The housing facilities have 
been maintained to a certain extent, but I will say they are not palaces 
by any means. 

With a certain degree of operation you could move into Salina 
tomorrow. 

General Raw.ines. The runways are certainly good at Salina. 
There is no question about that. 

M'r. Scrivner. And so far as expansion is concerned you have un- 
limited capacity. You are only a short distance for the other federally 
owned property, Camp Phillips, where you can expand to your heart's 
content, and you are not jeopardizing any buildings, residential dis- 
tricts, or anything else at all. It is a facility which you already have. 
Of course, you gvould have to build there, also, but that is what you 
are talking about doing here, on a municipal airport. 

General Rawuines. Sir, we would have to have a good deal more 
support facilities, of course, out at any place away from a city. 

Mr. Scrivner. What facilities? 

General Rawurines. Places for families to live, and tenant housing, 
and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. You can do a better job in Salina than 
vou can in Wichita, because it is not as overcrowded as Wichita. 
Salina is a city of about 43,000, with all modern facilities, and ample 
room for expansion. Probably the cost of the land and everything 
else would be half as much. The cost of land would be half what it 
is around Wichita, if you are going to put up dependent housing. 

It is just one of those things. The people down there are going to 
have to raise this money. What will this eventually cost? $3714 mil- 
lion is what you propose now. What is the final cost going to be? 

General Myers. If you would add the family housing to this and 
the recreational facilities and all of that it would double it, I would 
guess. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to have to put them up around 
Wichita, are you not? 

General Rawurnes. Sir, that is the basis for negotiation with the 
city. If we have to do that it will probably change the view. 

Mr. Scrivner. The city does not have the housing. 

General Rawutnes. Sir, in some places that we are contemplating 
going into that is one of the things we are trying to work out, to get 
the maximum support from the communities that we can get. That 
is one of the reasons why some of these things are not firm. In some 
cases communities have given us very fine support in saying they 
would provide family housing and they would provide recreational 
facilities and that sort of thing. 
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Mr. Scrivner. All right. Here is the situation at Wichita: 


At the present time we are not able to supply the area with sufficient water, 
gas, schools, or housing. Hotels are full at all time. Present schools are running 
two shifts and getting further behind all the time. 

General Disosway. May I add something here? I will speak from 
a training viewpoint, in flying these aircraft. 

When we knew we were going to have to have a base to operate these 
aircraft, we wanted a base at sea level, if possible, because of the take- 
off distance of jet aircraft, and we wanted some place where we had 
a heavy atmosphere. We had that advantage to weigh against the 
advantage of being by the factory, regardless of where you put it. 
By putting it by the factory we felt that we would get more utilization 
out of our aircraft, because we could get quicker fixes on things that 
went wrong, where they could take it right over and the engineers were 
available. 

Balancing the two, we tried to put them by the factories. It looked 
like Wichita might be feasible, so we have gone into it at some length 
with the city officials. As a matter of fact, last week some 20 of them 
were in here. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it. 

General Disosway. What they told us does not agree with what your 
telegram says, sir. Those people were the mayor and the commis- 
sioner of parks and all the rest of them. 

That deal is trying to be worked out now. As General Rawlings 
says, if you cannot work out a deal that is beneficial to both, or in which 
both are taken care of, then obviously you do not go in there. 

However, I will give you just one example that has probably saved 
any number of dollars. Do not put this on the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

— Scrivner. It would not take too long for them to travel 90 
miles. 

General Disosway. That is true, sir, but it does take time and it 
takes travel and you do not get your fix as fast. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it take $70 million worth of time and trouble 
and travel ? 

General Disosway. Well, your base at Salina, Kans., I think is not 
going to be much less than this, when you get to talking about that. 
You are talking about the same amount of money. 

General Myers. Mr. Scrivner, on the subject of family housing, you 
know there is this new bill. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Myers. At Wichita it looks like it might qualify as a de- 
fense area, where we would get privately financed family housing 
under insured mortgages. It looks like it would have much more 
of a chance than they would have at Smoky Hill. I do not believe 
you could designate that as a defense area. 

The school situation, of course, is taken care of. There is a public 
law there that the Federal Security Agency supplies aid to schools 
where the need is established. 

So far as the utilities are concerned, we have programed the 


utilities. We have the water supply and sewage treatment and power. 
We have programed those. 
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General Disosway. They said last week they could bring them right 
up to the boundary of the field. 

General Myers. I believe we have more of a chance to get privately 
financed housing, federally insured, in the Wichita area than we do 
at Salina. 

Mr. Scrivner. The town is overbuilt now. If you have your ex- 
pansion of production at Boeing it is going to be just that much more. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Frankly, it leaves me cold, to see what you are run- 
ning into when you are tr ying to tie in with a municipal airport. If 
you are going to buy the municipal airport that is something else. It 
would still have all the hazards I have described and the shortcomings 
I have described, of course. 

These runways you are talking about now are owned by the city 
of Wichita, being used primarily by Boeing, plus all the other civilian 
ships coming in and out of Wichita. 

General Rawtines. That is part of the negotiation we are trying 
to work out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do we not wait to see what you work out ? 

General Raw.ines. Sir, we want to get this cleared so that we can 
work it out and be able to move ahead. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you once get it cleared, it does not take this 
commmittee long to act. 

General Timpertake. Mr. Scrivner, our experience with a similar 
type of installation has led us into this sort of thing of putting it 
close to the factory. The people who have had anything to do with 
the development of the B-36 say that had it not been “close to the 
B-36 factory at Carswell, the first B-36 unit, which was put on the 
field in a similar arrangement, that that airplane would have been 
a year ora year and a hs if later in development. 

“Mr. Scrivner. Why do you not put them all in there, then? 

General TimpertAKe. The first unit should be, sir. These are all 
in production, but they are not all at the factory now, sir. Carswell 
has been a wonderful experience for us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, there are a lot of questions on this I would 
like to ask, but in view of the pending negotiations I would just 
as soon forego them at this time. 


PURPOSE OF BASE 


Mr. Matron. What is this base going to do when it gets in operation ? 

General Raw ines. Sir, it is going to give combat-crew training to 
the medium bombardment crews. It is a place where you match the 
individual members of the crew into a team, where they get their 
combat training before actually going into the fighting units. 

Mr. Manon. That requires a ‘lot of flying? 

General Rawirines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you are going to integrate these crews, they have 
to do a lot of flying. 

General Rawitnas. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. With a lot of take-offs and landings. It seems to 
me that a municipal airport is not the ideal set-up for that sort of 
thing. 

General Raw.irnas. It will not be, sir, unless we can work out our 
arrangements with the city. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know. I presume the Government probably 
built the Wichita Airport. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a Government-owned plant. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. Federal funds practically 
built it. 

Mr. Manon. Built the airport ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. The factory and the airport, both. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; it is a municipal airport. 

General Disosway. The municipality owns it; not the factory. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How did they get it? 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of it was city funds. 

Mr. Manon. I think if you will check up you will find that most of 
it is Federal funds. That is true in most other places. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, while we are on this subject, I would 
like to have a diagram or something showing the location of Boeing 
and the 2,000 acres they propose to ‘buy. Incidentally, that being so 
close to a large city makes it quite a factor. I would also like to know 
where the different installations are going to be and the location of 
the municipal portion of it as well. 

Mr. Manon. Can you get that and bring it to us, General Myers? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 


Prvecastie Arr Force Base, Ornanno, Fua. 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, pick up the last item that we 
deviated from, “Pinecastle Air Force Base, Orlando, Fla., Combat 
Crew Training School,” in which you are requesting $30,465,000. 

This is shown on pages 23 to 26 of your justifications. Please give 
us the justification for that requirement. 

General Myers. The Pinecastle School is the one school, as we have 
said before, which we want in addition for the combat crew training 
on B-47’s. This is on pages 28, 24, 25, and 26. 

The only thing we have there is an airfield. The housing area has 
been removed. The main reason for selecting Pinecastle was the 
existence of the 10,000-foot runway there. 

As General Disosway has said, the relatively high humidity, which 
gives you good flying conditions, and the sea-level location makes 
ita good choice. Again you have to build from the ground up, except 
for the pavements. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. And you have made a thorough investigation of all 
other available properties ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And the requirements that are constituted and re- 
flected on your breakdown on page 25 are predicated on your expan- 
sion program and on the same general basis as the other projects here- 
tofore investigated ; is that correct ? 

General Myrrs. Y es, sir. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Sikes? 
Mr. Sixes. I have the same concern with regard to this installation 


that I had with regard to the others. You are building here from the ( 
ground up. All you have there is the runways. c 
Do you tell this committee that there is no other place where you i 
can satisfactorily train 5,000 men at a lesser expenditure ? 
General Rawuinos. Sir, may I answer that? Off the record. 1 
(Discussion off the record.) a 
\ 
Discussion on Buitp-up or Forces anp Pusiic-Works Program 
Mr. Srxes. What group structure will this program take you to? 
General Rawuinos. This program, sir, as I tried to explain Friday ( 
when I was here, is the initial increment of a training program that is Q 
associated with the 95-group program. This follows up the general ( 
kind of requirement that was covered by Mr. Lovett and the repre- 
sentatives of the services who were up to see this committee several 
weeks ago. Therefore, these do not represent all of the bases that { 
we are going to use in this program. We are giving that over-all 
consideration, as to all the bases, and as Mr. McCone explained, we 
have set up these six panels headed by a senior officer, and with which : 
will be associated very well qualified outside civilian representation, { 


to look at the total base picture and the criteria and so forth for the 
over-all program. 

Mr. Suxes. I thought this would bring us up to the 95-group pro- 
gram. 

General Rawurnes. No, sir; this does not. These are the things 
that are tied into the training program that must get started right 
away if we are to meet the general schedule that was laid down. These 
are just the ones that must get started right now if we are going to 
meet that step. 

Mr. Stxes. How many groups will this take us to? Can you answer 
that? 

General Rawirnes. As you can see, these items we have brought 
before you do not take care of the groups as such; in other words, 
it is for their training requirements, indoctrination, technical and fly- 
ing training that will start us toward the build-up; the things that 
must get started now, because of lead time and because of the shortage 
of materials. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be proper to say that this construction is 
the first part of the pipeline? You have to have indoctrination and 
you have to have a lot of this technical training. A lot of that comes 
in the early stages, but the middle and later stages of this program 
have not been provided for, and you will be in here with a request for 
hundreds of millions to complete the 95-group program installation- 
wise ? 

General Rawiines. There will be a large requirement, sir. It is 
all worked out that will go up in the form of a request for authoriza- 
tion, where authorization is required, then to be followed by appro- 
priations, partly in the third supplemental and partly in the fiscal year 
1952 requirement; yes. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, I visualize it would be away and 
beyond the $1 billion more they will request for the 95-group program. 
I am not speaking about matters other than installations. 
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General Myers. Yes, these are things we feel we must get started 
on between now and the first of April. We cannot wait until the first 
of ae as an estimated date that we might get third supplemental 
funds. 

General Raw.inos. If we do not get started on them, in our opin- 
ion, we will not be able to meet the schedule we have talked about from 
a strength standpoint and a group structure point of view; therefore, 
we will have to reschedule our program at a later date. 


POSSIBLE ALTERNATE USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Mr. Stxes. If war is coming, it is more important that we keep costs 
down all we can, and I renew my requests: Are there no facilities 
available anywhere that can take care of this particular job at a cost 
of less than $30,500,000? 

General Rawttnes. Sir, our examination of the over-all available 
facilities we have, up to this time, has indicated that we have no 
facilities that could better take care of these requirements. 

General TrupertaKke. The time element is very important in this 
particular case. We need it by the 1st of May, and we think that 
we can get in and use it, if we get the operational facilities, by using 
tents and some of the housing at the Orlando base. 

Mr. Sixes. If time is important, you can get into bases that are on 
a stand-by status, even though the facilities are not as good as you 
would like, where you have tar-paper construction. You can get into 
one of them quicker than you can build a new one from the ground up. 

General TruperiaKe. The pavement is down there. 

General Disosway. The runway is the big thing in this case. You 
cannot find many runways built in World War II where you can 
extend your runway a thousand feet at both ends. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have practically that type of runway at Smoky 
Hill. 

Mr. Taner. You have in here about $30 million, and 1,280 out of 
1,900 acres are on leased property. Is this $30 million going to be 
spent on the leased property ? 

General Myers. We have an item there for land acquisition. It is 
the last item. It is very small, and the land down there in Mr. Sikes’ 
country is pretty cheap. 

Mr. Taser. Do you own any of the land now? 

General Myers. Yes; a small part of it; 648 acres is indicated as 
owned, and 1,280 leased. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have any set-up now where you can conduct 
this kind of an operation for training? 
~ General Myers. No, sir; we have not, and as General Timberlake 
pointed out, we felt this was a place we could get in and start operating 
very soon by utilizing Orlando that is in existence. It is programed 
later for other uses. We could augment with tents. 

Mr. Taser. How far away is Orlando? 

General TrmpertAKke. It would be about 8 miles from the field. 


Wicuira Ar Force Base 
USE OF SMOKY HILL IN LIEU OF WICHITA 


Mr. Scrivner. I want to come back to Wichita again in conneetion 
with the answer given here. They. seem. to recommend’ Pinecastle 
very highly for immediate use because of the already existing run- 
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ways. My recollection is that at Smoky Hill you have runways 12,000 
eet long. 
aroet Disosway. 10,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is not one 12,000? 

General Disoswayr. I thought they were 10,000, 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that one is 10,000 and one 12,000. 
You have over 1,290,000 square yards of runways already there, with 
a control tower. It has been on a stand-by basis under a caretaker, 
so conditions ought to be pretty good, or we have been wasting a lot 
of money. 

General Myers. I believe one runway is 12,000, We have three long 
runways there and a considerable parking apron. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a 500-foot parking apron. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have control towers arid hangars, which are 
large enough to accommodate the B-29’s, plus your other facilities 
that you used there for a staging area. 

General Myers. Yes. As I said before, we have pavement there and 
hangars there. 

r. Scrivner. The pavement recommends highly Pinecastle. Why 
does not the pavement at Smoky Hill recommend Smoky Hill? 

General Disosway. That is because.of the weather conditions with 
the jet aircraft. In teaching people to fly this aircraft we want to get 
it as near sea level as possible in as heavy an atmosphere as possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you always going to fly in a heavy atmosphere / 

General Disosway. This is in the beginning when they are learning 
to walk. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference in the atmosphere between 
Salina and Wichita? 

General Disosway. There is a 1,400-foot difference. There is prob- 
ably a difference in requirements of a thousand to 2,000 feet. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a distance of 90 miles. What is the difference 
between Wichita and Salina? 

General Disosway. At Wichita we have the factory. We would have 
the advantage of having it located at a low altitude and the other 
advantage of having the factory. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have practically the same altitude at Salina that 
you have at Wichita and you have the runways there. Did not Salina 
cost around $18,000,000? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not sold me. I doubt that you are going 
to be able to sell the hard-working taxpayers in Kansas on putting in 
$70,000,000 in Wichita when you already have this space at Smoky 
Hill, which cost a lot of money. Under today’s costs it would be about 
a $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 installation. I have not been sold. Per- 
haps you have some more facts. If you have, I would like to hear 
them. There is going to have to be a lot of selling to the people of 
Kansas as well as the Nation, and particularly Kansas. I oma not 
sell them on it. 

General Disosway. If it were not for the factory in Wichita, we 
would not plan either one in Kansas. We might take them to Florida. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is a better — to put them, all right. 

General Disosway. There is the added advantage of being able to 


put it by a factory. For that added advantage we will take the differ- 
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ence in the altitude and gain by it, whereas by going to Salina you 
do not gain either one. 

Mr. Scrivner. We do not think much out there of a 90-mile drive. 
That is just a hop and a skip, and certainly with planes you can get 
there even quicker than you can inacar. We think nothing of driving 
from Salina to Wichita to go to a show. Certainly if you have a 
base that close to a factory, the a out there do not think that is 
very far for a man to go to see what bugs are in an airplane. 

neral Disosway. If an airplane is over taxi distance from the 
factory it might as well be over a thousand miles. If you land the 
airplane and something happens to it, you cannot take it from Salina 
to Wichita, but you can taxi it across the airfield. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION AT WICHITA 


Is this going to be a permanent type structure, your 25-year life 
structure ¢ 


General Rawuineos. Ten years. 

Mr. Sortvner. That would call for your same frame construction ? 

General Raw ines. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any brick or reinforced concrete construction there 
at all? 

General Rawurnes. Ten-year-life type. 

Mr. Scrivner. The people down there thought they were going to 
get fine brick buildings, barracks, and what not? 

General Rawurnes. I do not know where they got that information. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just wanted to make it clear so that they would 
know that they were not. 

General Disosway. I think it is 25-year. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I know is what the book says here—the above 
price is based on the Air Force’s 10-year-life construction. 

General Myers. They are based on the 10-year-life construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is your frame construction. 

General Myers. When we made this program up, we had our per- 
manent establishment in mind, the bases as of July 1, 1950, of the 
48 Air Force. Since that time, just the other night in a meeting of the 
installation board, and in evaluating all these installations, we felt 
that we ought to change and make this one a 25-year-life base. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are going to have to go back and 
revamp all these figures and put it on a 25-year basis instead of the 
figures that you are givi ust 

General Myers. We will come in in our next supplemental. We 
will come in for authorization and get it Presale and ask you to 
appropriate the funds. We are not asking you to appropriate the 
funds now. We should nen now change this to 25-year life. 

Mr. Scrivner. So instead of being $37,500,000 it may run as high as 
$65,000,000 or $70,000,000 ? 

General Myers. It would not run that high. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have to acquire the municipal airport it might 
run that high. 

General Myers. As General Rawlings pointed out, we do not intend 
to acquire the municipal airport. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That makes it all the worse, if you were going to 
build around a municipal airport. I would go stronger if you owned 
the whole thing. ' 

General Myers. The estimated cost of the structures would increase 
20 percent, but the pavement, the utilities, and things of that kind, 
would not increase. I could run through and give you a quick esti- 
mate of what the increase would be, if you would like it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Am I to assume here there is some thinking that in 
order to accept Wichita you are going to start building a lot of brick 
domiciles and other buildings of that character? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That would not be in conformity with the very rigid 
economy that you have applied to the rest of your program. 

General Myers. We felt that by building an installation of this 
type and building it near the factory, or at the factory, it should be one 
that we ought to program for continued use. 

Mr. Suepparb. I was just taking up what my colleague, Mr. Scriv- 
ner, said about what they were anticipating. 

Mr. Scrivner. They seem to think that is what they are going to get. 

General TreertaAKe. Twenty-five-year life in certain localities 
might mean that they get cinder blocks or tile, if that is cheaper 
than lumber. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I know, General, is the reaction of the people 
of Wichita, and they have been very much concerned about this. 
The impression there now is that it will be a permanent thing con- 
sisting of permanent brick construction, which will be in conformity 
with the beauty of Wichita and the present construction around that 
particular area. If they find out it is going to be temporary wooden 
barracks, and so forth, I think you will find they will be pretty cool. 

General Trwpertake. We do not consider that temporary. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is still going to be wood. 

General TrmpBertaKke. Yes. 

Mr. Scrtvner. They think they are going to get something beter 
than that. 

General Myers. They have been given a false impression. We do 
not intend that to be the case. There are plenty of good wood struc- 
tures that have been in existence for a hundred years. Boston is an 
example. 

Mr. Scrivner. All you have to do is to take care of the wood. 

General Myers. It presents a good appearance, also. 

Mr. Manon. Is line 87, page 45, an error? 
owe Myers. That should be $2,600. It should be 3,600 at 
$2,600. 

Mr. Manon. There seems to be a little confusion among you gentle- 
men on the other side of the table as to this construction, but it is now 
the 25-year type you are talking about, not the 10-year type, which 
we had thought prior to a few minutes ago was the type of construc- 
tion you would have there. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. How many other corrections are there in the book? I 
notice there are 8 or 10 I have seen here. 

General Rawiines. We will correcta complete copy for the clerk. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 45, those BOQ quarters will go up to 6.500. 
Night before last you cut it down one-half. You cut that figure from 
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$2,600,000 to $1,300,000, and now we will have to revamp that and 
used it on a 6,500 base, and I suppose we will have to revamp the figures 
for the airmen’s quarters. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What other changes will you have tomake? 

General Myers. If we start at the beginning, the first eight items 
will be all right. Nine is all right. Ten was changed, and those 
various items from there on down mostly would go up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your briefing rooms and all that, and your school 
buildings? 

General Myers. Yes. They will go up by some 20 percent. This 
is 80 percent, and they would go up to 100 percent. Item 23 would 
remain the same. . 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is not a very firm figure that you 
have given us? 

General Myers. No,sir. The figure would probably be on the order 
of $45,000,000 or $47,000,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you make those corrections ? 

General Myers. We will. 

(Discussion off the record on classified projects overseas.) 

Mr. SuHepprarp. The committee will stand adjourned until 10: 30 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 


Fripay, Fesrvary 23, 1951. 
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INSTALLATIONS 
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HON. JOHN A. McCONE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

HOWARD BRUCE, CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS COMMITTEE 

FELIX KAHN, RETIRED 

JOHN E. ROUSE, VICE PRESIDENT, STANOLIND OIL & GAS. CO. 

CHRISTOPHER CHENERY, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS CO. 

ARTHUR 8S. BARROWS, FORMERLY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

E. §. COLDWELL, PRESIDENT, FORD BACON & DAVIS, INC. 

CARL P. DENNETT, FINANCE COMMITTEE, JOHN HANCOCK LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CoO. 

ARTHUR W. McCAIN, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 

HON. HAROLD STUART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. 

The other day the representatives of the Air Force told us they were 
calling in some outsiders who were going to act in an advisory 
capacity, to try to help the Air Force find the soundest possible 
approach to some of the Air Force problems. 

t occurred to the committee, Mr. Secretary, that, if you were going 
to have these civilians here to advise with you, while they were here 
it would be helpful to have them advise with the committee. We have 
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our aperaow and we are very much concerned about the decisions 
which must be made. We want to make the soundest decisions that 
may be possible under the circumstances. 

e want this meeting to be completely informal. The reporter is 
here, and we will record what is said, but it may not be printed. It 
will be available to us and to any of you for correction. Sometimes 
one makes a statement which is subject to misinterpretation when he 
looks at it in cold print at a later date. We would like to send the 
transcript to you for revision, and have it in our committee files for 
further reference. 

Is that satisfactory ? 
Mr. McConr. Perfectly satisfactory. 


BACKGROUND OF CITIZENS ON THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Manon. We have been introduced around the table. However, 
I think it would be well to start over again and see just who is who, 
the background of the people, and so forth, so that we may make up 
our minds as to why probably each of you were called in in connection 
with the Air Force problems. In other words, your background and 
experience would be such that it would give us greater or lesser confi- 
dence in your suggestions. 

Let us start with this gentleman on my extreme right. Please 
identify yourself, sir. 

Mr. Kaun. My name is Felix Kahn. I am a University of Mich- 
iganman. I have been in the building business for the last 40 years. 

Mr. Manon. I am glad we have a man like you here. 

Mr. Kann. I was associated with the builders of Boulder Dam, 
Grand Coulee Dam, and Bonneville Dam. I was associated with the 
builders of the Pacific naval air bases during the last war. I was 
associated with Mr. Kaiser in building ships. We constructed nearly 
all the large cantonments in the West. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to be participating in defense contracts 
in this year? 

Mr. Kaun. I am retired from business and have been for the last 
2 years. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. It seems to me that there are several questions 
I will want to ask a little later. 

Will you identify yourself, please, sir? 

Mr. Rouse. I am z E. Rouse, vice president of the Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. I have been in the refining part of the oil busi- 
ness for most of my life. The last 5 years I have been in the produc- 
ing part. I have had considerable contact. with large contractors in 
construction work involved in that line of business, For a year and a 
half at the end of the last war I was on Mr. Forrestal’s committee on 
public works projects for the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. That is very interesting. 

Will you identify yourself, please sir? 

Mr. Bruce. Well, I have been a manufacturer and a contractor. 

Mr. Manon. Your name is Howard Bruce? 

Mr. Bruce. Howard Bruce. I have been a manufacturer and a con- 
tractor for—I hate to admit it—pretty close to 50 years. I was a 
rather large pre peas of ammunition during World War I in the 
name of Bartlett Hayward Co. which I own 
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During World War II, I was attached to the Army Service Forces 
in a dozen different capacities, Deputy Director of Matériel, and finally 
as Director of Matériel. 

After that I came to Washington as Deputy Administrator of the 
ECA under Paul Hoffman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. You have been before the committee before. 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, indeed. Now I am back here with Mr. McCone to 
act as chairman of this group. 

Mr. Cuenery. I am Christopher Chenery. My present position is 
chairman of the board of the Southern Natural Gas Co. and Southern 
Production Co. I am a graduate of Washington and Lee University. 
I have been a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers since 
1921. I wasa major of engineers in World War I. 

Mr. Manon. What was your activity during World War II? 

Mr. Cuenery. None, except in the direction of companies which I 
serve. 

Mr. Manon. Did you participate in any Government contracts, or 
have you a company now in which you are active, or anything of 
that kind? : 

Mr. Cuenery. We neither have nor had any Government contracts, 
except that certain agencies of Government buy public utility service 
from our companies. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Bruce, are you engaged in company work? 

Mr. Bruce. I am a director of six or seven companies and directly 
or indirectly they certainly will be involved in any defense prepara- 
tion. 

Mr. Manon. What type of companies are they? Are they muni- 
tions? 

Mr. Bruce. I am chairman of the board of the Worthington Pump 
a chairman of the board of the Maryland Drydock Co. They repair 
ships. 

Mr. Manon. That would be utilized naturally. 

Mr. Bruce. I am director of the Glenn L. Martin Co. I am director 
of the United States Lines. I am a director of the Maryland Casualty 
Co.; a director of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; director of the 
United States Hoffman Machinery Corp.; and vice chairman of the 
board of the Baltimore National Bank. 

Almost all of those would directly or indirectly, in some way, be 
part of any activity of the armed services. But I am not, except as 
chairman, running any of these things. I am not negotiating contracts. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

Mr. Barrows. My nameis Arthur Barrows. Iam retired. I was the 
Under Secretary of the Air Force. Before that I was president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. At the present time I am a director of one 
company in which I take a very inactive part, the Rexall Drug Co. 
Otherwise I am doing nothing. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we remember you from when you were with 
the Air Force directly. 

Mr. Cotpwetn. I am E. S. Coldwell, president of Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc. We are engineers, 

Mr. Manon. What sort of engineering work do you do? 

Mr. Cotpweii. We do design and construction of specialty build- 
ings, primarily of a chemical nature. During World War II we 
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designed, constructed, and operated a detonator loading plant at 
Jacksonville, Ark. We built a part of Oak Ridge. We designed and 
constructed a part of the Chicago AEC Argonne Laboratory. We 
resently are doing a job for the Corps of y Ae on synthetic 
uels. That job has been running over a year now. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, your company is actively participating 
in business and you are actively participating in your company ! 

Mr. Cotpwe, Yes, sir. The type of construction involved in this 
job we do not do. In other words, we do not build warehouses or 
office buildings or that sort of thing. Our building is more of a 
specialty. We build a great deal of gas pipeline construction. 

Mr. Manon. That is very interesting. We have a couple of other 
gentlemen here. Will you gentlemen please identify yourselves? 

Mr. Dennetr. Mr. Carl Dennett. 

Mr. McCain. Iam Arthur W. McCain. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. McCain, you are with this panel ? 

Mr. McCain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your background and experience? Just who 
are you ? 
is il McCarn. I am vice chairman of the board of the Chase National 

ank, 

Mr. Manon. The Chase National Bank? 

Mr. McCain. Yes. ; 

Mr. Manon. You participate, of course, in any financial transactions 
of the company. You are down here working with this panel? 

Mr. McCarn. That is right. 

Mr Manon. That is good. Are you interested in any companies, 
contracting concerns, construction concerns, or what not ? 

Mr. McCain. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. Dennett ? 

Mr. Dennett. I am on the finance committee of the John Hancock 
Life Insurance Co. My experience has been in the car-wheel business, 
the stove business, and other businesses, 

Mr. Manon. Is your work such that your company will probably 
do business for the Government, or sell to the Government ? 

Mr. Dennett. No. 

Mr. Manon. During this emergency. 

Mr. Dennetr. No. 

Mr. McConr. I would like to explain one thing. 

In addition to this panel, as the members oe presented them- 
selves, the Air Force entered a very informal contract with the firm 
of Ford, Bacon & Davis for such advisory. services or assistance as 
they might deem necessary in the checking of estimates or plans or the 
exploring of any area in which they would require some engineering 
assistance. That firm made available to this committee their engi- 
neering services if they were necessary. I do not know whether they 
actually called on the firm or not. 

Mr. Cotpwetu. Yes; I brought one of our vice presidents in charge 
of our valuation department down here 2 days. He was down here 
Friday of last week and Monday of this week. Then we have talked 
back and forth with New York on specific units. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, they are employed as consultants for 
the Air Force in connection with these matters ? 
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Mr. McCone. The Air Force employed them recently as consultants 
to this group. 

Mr. Manon. To this group. 

Mr. Cotpwett. To this particular panel. 

Mr. Manon. It is not particularly for all service-wide business ? 

Mr. McConz. No. 

Mr. Manon. All right. I think we are getting an understanding 
here. 

I want to say to all of you gentlemen that we are happy that you 
men who are engaged in business and who have fine backgrounds of 
experience have been willing to take the time to come up here and 
consult with the Air Force and to work here on this very important 
problem which actually has to do with the very destiny of our country. 
I want to commend you for making yourselves available to the Air 
Force and for your willingness to come down and visit with us and 
let us exchange ideas with you and get any information which might 
be helpful to us. 

Mr. McCone, how do you suggest we conduct the hearing from 
now on? 

Mr. McCone. I would like to have the privilege of reading a part 
of a letter that was addressed to each member of this panel, and signed 
by General Vandenberg as the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Would you put the whole letter in the record, and read 
us the parts you think would be most interesting ? 

Mr. McCone. Or I can read the whole letter. 

Mr. Manon. Use your own judgment. 

Mr. McCone. I signed it as the Under Secretary, in the absence of 
Mr. Finletter, who was out of the country. 

Mr. Manon. What is the date of the letter ? 

Mr. McCone. It is in the form of a memorandum and I do not see 
a date on it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. McCone. It was handed to the panel a day or two before they 
assembled. 

Mr. Manon. The panel has been here about 10 days, as I understand 
it, off and on? 

Mr. McCone. Two weeks. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. McCone. Let me read it all. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. McCone. This is a review of the proposed acquisition and con- 
struction of real property by the Air Force (reading) : 

“The volume which is handed to you herewith contains the addi- 
tional Air Force public works program for this country and abroad 
which the directorate of installations, USAF, has proposed as essen- 
tial in connection with the approved Air Force 95-wing program. 
Such additional public-works program contemplates the expenditure 
of approximately $5.5 billion. The comparable programs for the 
Army and Navy call for the expenditure of an estimated $7.5 billion. 

“The $5.5 billion Air Force public-works program is in addition to 
Air Force eonstruction already authorized by the Congress ae 


this fiscal year which will involve the expenditure of an estimate 
$1.3 billion. 
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“The Air Force must have a clear and convincing need and justi 
fication for every public-works dollar it is asking the Congress to 
authorize. The present emergency must’ not be exploited to obtain 
congressional authorization for projects (@) which, while useful, can 
nevertheless be dispensed with altogether, deferred until some later 
time or phased over a number of years, or (6) which can be less 
elaborate or grandiose, without injury to the effectiveness of the Air 
Force. This must be a strictly functional and ‘austere’ program, 
which at the same time avoids false economy. 

“Tt will be the responsibility of this group to subject the Air Force 

ublic-works program to a further critical analysis and review. It 
1s the desire that any item which cannot be justified be eliminated, or 
pared down until it can be justified. Every item must be capable of 
withstanding the searching scrutiny of the Congress. This means no 
waste, duplication, or extravagance. 

“This memorandum has been prepared for the convenience and 
assistance of the members of this group. The indication of guides 
is not intended to foreclose further consideration or your suggestions 
for revision. 

“Additional facilities obviously will be required for the 95-wing 
program. It is impossible to go from 48 to 95 wings and from a 
strength figure of approximately 415,000 officers and airmen to 
1,061,000 without sharply increasing facilities. There must be (a) 
adequate indoctrination centers for receiving and processing the new 
personnel; (b) adequate facilities for technical, Right, and combat 


crew training of personnel; (¢) adequate operational facilities to 
enable the Air Force to carry out its assigned missions and respon- 
sibilities; and (d) adequate support facilities, such as depots, em- 


barkation facilities, and research, development, and testing facilities. 

“The four types of facilities for which the greatest need and urgency 
exist are as follows: 

“(a) Housing for officers and airmen. 

“(b) Training facilities. 

“(¢) Operational facilities for the larger, heavier, and higher-speed 
airplanes which are now in operation and which are projected. 

“(d) Overseas bases. 

“The austerity standard which the Air Force proposes to use in the 
construction of the required additional facilities must be consistent 
with the planned life of the facilities. There was considerable false 
economy er World War II in the construction of temporary (tar- 
paper) facilities, which accounts to a substantial degree for our present 
deficiencies. It is, therefore, proposed as a measure of sound economy 
to construct the permanent Air Force bases to a 25-year-life specifica- 
tion and to construct temporary bases to a 10-year-life specification. 

bein reviewing the program, the following general guides should be 
used : 

“(a) Only essential facilities should be included in the program. 

“(b) Each existing and projected facility should be utilized to the 
fullest extent practicable. 

(1) Heavy bombardment wings will be dispersed on the basis of 

r base.’ 
at was an Air Force decision in the interest of security. 

“(2) Wherever practicable, medium bombardment wings will be 

dispersed on the basis of two per base, except overseas. It is recog- 
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nized that in certain cases facilities will not lend themselves economi- 
cally to a two-wing expansion. 

“(3) Air defense wings or squadrons will be deployed in accordance 
— planned requirement for the protection of the United States, 

asKa, etc. 

“(4) Other types of wings or squadrons (e. g., troop carriers, 
fighter-bombers, MATS, etc.) will "as se tt ‘e eich es as will 
contribute to the most economical and effective use of facilities, with 
due regard to other factors, such as need in certain cases to be in close 
proximity to Army units for purposes of joint training. 

“(¢) Facilities should not be constructed at a faster rate than is 
necessary to accommodate the 95-wing program. Facilities which are 
not required for the 95-wing program, but which are desirable in the 
long-range interest of the Air Force should be constructed over a 
suitable period as consonant with the planned and orderly develop- 
ment of the Air Force plant. This is particularly true in the case of 
such facilities as research, development, testing, and proving facilities. 

“(d) No facility should be acquired or constructed by the Air Force 
to serve a purpose which can be adequately served by the use of an 
existing Air Force facility or an existing facility of one of the other 
services which is not being utilized fully by that service. Facilities 
which have been disposed of by the services, subject to recapture 
rights, should be reviewed for suitability before any new facilities are 
constructed. 

“(e) The justification for the selection of a particular location for 
the construction or expansion of a facility should be carefully re- 
viewed. The use of other locations might lead to substantial savings. 

“(f) Where an existing private facility adequate for the purpose 
can be economically obtained by the Air Force on a lease arrangement, 
such facility should be so obtained. 

“(g) Particular caution should be observed in the decision to pur- 
chase or construct facilities which are primarily required to permit 
the build-up to 95 wings, and which will not be required after the 
95-wing strength is reached. Leased facilities should be used wherever 
adequate and economical. 

“(h) Construction of such facilities as depots, warehouses, main- 
tenance shops, and embarkation ports which are burdensome to main- 
tain during normal times should be kept to the very minimum rate 
consistent with actual needs. 

“(z) Construction of facilities for welfare, recreational, and morale 
purposes should be kept to the very minimum. 

“(7) Construction of family housing from appropriated funds at 
temporary bases should be kept to the very minimum. 

“Concurrently with this review, reviews or studies are being made by 
separate committees, consisting in each case of a representative of the 
Munitions Board as Chairman, representatives of each of the services, 
and competent civilians. One committee will study the utilization 
by the three services of existing facilities with a view to determining 
that all existing service facilities will be utilized to the fullest extent 
possible. The second committee will recommend uniform standards 
for the three services in connection with the construction of family 
housing, welfare, and recreational facilities. 

“The services have been advised that their public-works programs 
will be subjected to searching scrutiny by the Congress. It is the 
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earnest desire of the Air Force to submit only the minimum essential 
program and to be able to defend every dollar in that program. 

“Enclosure A provides more specific guidance for uniform applica- 
tion by the three military departments in the review of the current 
public-works program.” 

That was signed by General Vandenberg and by me. 

Mr. Manon. That was the memorandum which they had before 
them in connection with their work. 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. It was on the basis of that memo- 
randum that these gentlemen very generously gave up their busy 
lives. They have been working day and night on this program for 
2 weeks now. 

Mr. Manon. What do you suggest we do now? 

Mr. McConr. I think we should just throw the meeting open and 
follow any procedure you desire. We have no presentation. I under- 
stand that the committee came here at your invitation, to discuss 
this matter informally with you. 

Mr. Manon. Fine. 

Mr. Bruce and all of you are perfectly at liberty to express your 
own views without being intimidated by our friend, the Secretary. 
We should like to have your own frank statements as to your conclu- 
sions, and any advice you can give us which you think might be help- 
ful to your country and ours. 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED BY THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bruce. Well, I think I might open this discussion. 

In addition to giving us that memorandum we were handed a blue 
book. I do not know the title of it. 

Mr. Manon. It had a list of the projects? 

Mr. Bruce. There was a list of 300 installations and all that went 
into those installations. It was prepared under very high pressure in 
a very short time. It would be a natural step that I or anybody else 
would take. 

They took some rigid criteria, and there were prices supplied by 
the Corps of Engineers, and they ground out the figures of these 
35,000 different items, I think, that appear in this big book. 

Now we come to the second step, in which we are taking part. To 
approach this we divided ourselves up into six or seven panels. Each 
panel had assigned to it a general officer, and he usually had one or 
two junior officers with him. The number of stations were divided 
up among these panels, and we reviewed every single installation 
of the 300. We reviewed every item in each station. 

We had before us mostly officers, but some civilians who had the 
most knowledge of the preparation of this estimate. We had men 
brought in from overseas who had an intimate knowledge. 

Mr. Manon. Occasionally we have an officer up here who does not 
seem to know what he is talking about. 

Mr. Bruce. We did not suffer from that. 

Mr. Manon. Did you find that the people generally seemed to 
know what they were talking about? 

Mr. Bruce. In the main. We had some officers from stations over- 
seas, particularly Goose Bay and some of them in Newfoundland, 
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where they flew on and off there, and they knew every foot of the 
installation under review. Those men had a detailed knowledge. 

Mr. Manon. It is not always true that the officer who has the high- 
est rank has the test information about a given subject. 

Mr. Bruce. We had generals and colonels and majors and I think 
some captains with us. I think in almost every case, but not in every 
case, we had somebody who was intimately familiar with the particu- 
lar station which was suggested. 

I might say that these general officers who were assigned to each 
panel were extremely high grade and extremely cooperative. In my 
particular case I think he was tougher than I was. 

Out of that we brought the elimination of some stations entirely, 
and the combination of other stations, and the deletion of things 
from different stations. That is being brought together now—the 
report from each one of these panels, on how much they accom- 
plished. 


UNIT COSTS 


In addition to that we delved into the costing—the nin put on 
lots of these things. We delved into the design of the barracks and 
the design of the family houses. 

With the aid of the people on this group of ours, who had special 
knowledge of things, they were able to get together a good deal of 
information. 

We made various suggestions. One of the major items we quarreled 
over, I think for 3 hours yesterday afternoon, is the money assigned 
per man for barracks. We finally reached some widely different opin- 
ions, but we finally reached a conclusion last night. 

In the case of family housing several of this group have a great 
deal of experience, especially Mr. Dennett, whose ren, pid has been 
resi similar groups, and who had access to actual costs, and so 
forth. 

I think we arrived at a figure of something over $3,000 per house 
which could be saved, and yet build the kind of house we need. 

In the case of barracks I feel a little uncomfortable that we cut them 
too deep last night, and when I got in this morning two of my asso- 
ciates said, “We think we have been sold a bill of goods.” I think we 
all agree that we arrived at about the right figure. We made a right 
radical cut in that. 

Then on a great many of the structures we could not figure them all 
out, and we just got together and reached the conclusion that we had 
examined certain things, and the things we did examine indicated a 
certain cut, and we think that the others, which were made by the 
same people in the same atmosphere, are subject to about the same 
cut. 

When we come to the runways, it is a figure that is almost impossible 
to check. I mean, these runways, or some of them, are built in roll- 
ing country, and some of them are built in swampy country and in 
other places. The Corps of Engineers comes in with a figure per 
square yard of the different types of runways. It is an awfully dif- 
ficult thing to touch. We have gotten the cost of three or four re- 
cently built runways, and out of that we have suggested a rather 
modest cut on those, because it is so vital and we know so little about it. 
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I think that pretty well covers it. There are some other things 
where we got very little information. We-have not gotten much in- 
formation on hospitals. We are a little floating on hospitals. We 
think they are high, and we have thrown them in a group. There is 
rather spotted information on these hospitals. 


GOVERNMENT ENGINEERING Costs 


We think that the Army engineers’ fee of 9 percent is just too high. 
It may be all right in the normal work, when they are doing work 
for other services, but this is not normal, This is the biggest load 
they ever took over. There is a tremendous lot of duplication. 

If you take a barracks, that may appear in 1,000 places. There are 
1,000 of them. 

We are recommending that that 9 percent be reduced to 6 percent. 
I think they will break a blood vessel, but I think that is high. 

At the same time, they are organized in a certain way and you can- 
not change horses _ now and you cannot reorganize right now, 
and that is what we thought. 

I think that sort of generally covers it. We have a few other com- 
ments. 

Mr. Manon. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bruce. We think that to do this work in the shortest possible 
time and for the least amount of money it ought to be placed in blocks 
of enough volume so that a man can use sort of mass production 
methods of pratansionsion and preassembly. I believe you can get 
a quicker job and a cheaper job by contracting in sizable blocks. 

think that covers it. Have I overlooked anything, gentlemen ? 


SAVINGS 


Now, what this is going to amount to we will not know until it is 
computed. We had a little gambling bet as to the amount. It is 
going to be a pretty big chunk. 

Mr. Manon. You mean the reductions which you have proposed ! 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Manon. You were yong. on a $514 billion figure? 
i 


Mr. Broce. That is right; $514 billion. 
Mr. Manon. That dwarfs, as I have mentioned in the committee 


before, anything which the previous programs have been presented 
for. 


We, of course, are not working on something small here; we are 
working in a big field. 

Mr. Bruce. I am kind of afraid to even suggest a figure, because 
I would catch it if we did not reach it, but it is going to be a big 
reduction. 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 
Mr. Bruce. A big reduction, 


INSTALLATIONS ELIMINATED 


Mr. Manon. Did’ you, Mr. Bruce; deterniine that some of the pro- 
posed installations could be omitted? 


Mr: Bruce. Yes; I think some of the installations were omitted, 
and combined with others. 
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Mr. Sixes. You mean that was your recommendation ? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. I do not think that we necessarily have com- 
pletely covered that subject. We have not had the time and we have 
not had the power. Whether we have gotten hold of everything that 
the Navy ought to give us or that the Army ought to give us I do 
not know. The will certainly have some that we would like to get our 
hands on, and eliminate at one clip; say, $100,000. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Bruce. I think that is being reviewed by the Munitions Board 
now. Is that right, Mr. McCone? 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. The Munitions Board has been asked to do that? 

Mr. McConr. The Secretary of Defense assigned to the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board the responsibility of establishing the neces- 
sary interservice committee structures to study and insure the proper 
utilization of all facilities, irrespective of what service had cognizance 
of them. He also instructed the Chairman of the Munitions Board 
to set up a joint interservice committee and establish the very mini- 
mum acceptable ground rules, you might say, for family housing and 
for recreational facilities and hospitals and things such as that. Those 
committees are working continuously, with some effect. 

Mr. Manon. Are they going to prepare for us the type of tables 
that we have fequastadt Have you worked with them? I know we 


have asked for a compilation of these different installations. I know 
that is being worked on. 

Mr. McCone. Yes; that will be worked up and will be presented to 
you in a form that will be usable by you. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McCone. One of the difficult things is that when you ask for a 


thing like that you get a book this high [indicating]. It takes an 
engineering firm to even analyze the report. We are going to get 
that to you in a form that will be of value. 

Mr. Manon. Before you get it in final form we would like to be 
consulted, in order to be sure that we are going to be reasonably well 
satisfied with this. 

Mr. Bruce. There are one or two other things I had not mentioned. 


COST OF WAREHOUSES 


I want to throw a little more light on the study of costs. Take the 
item of warehouses. We have gone out and gotten the actual costs 
of warehouses, one built in Washington, one built in Chicago, and one 
built in Tennessee. We have gotten specifications and compared them, 
and out of that has come a substantial reduction in the price of ware- 
houses. 

That is one of the most important things I entirely overlooked. 

Mr. Suerparp. Pardon me before you leave that subject matter. 
What type of warehouse was under construction—dry storage or wet 
storage or a combination of both? 

Mr. Bruce. Dry storage. 

Mr. Swiiteann, 0 ery well. 
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TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNDS BETWEEN PROJECTS 


Mr. Bruce. One of the other things that I think is of vital im- 
portance, to get this done for the minimum amount of money, is that 
there just has to be an interchangeability of funds. You pe in a 
blank figure here for runways, so much per square yard. Now, you 
may come in in one place where it is very much cheaper, so that the 
savings in one place ought to be permitted to be app ied to the very 
high-priced ones. I think that is true all the way through. 

r. Manon. That is permitted by the act. 

Mr. Bruce. There have been some that have not been. In this 
program I think that represents a great big chunk of money. If that 
is not permitted you have to have a lot more money, because you 
cannot be sure of the wide variation in the terrain on which you build 
things, and the climate, and every other thing. There has to be 
flexibility in these funds, to get it done with the minimum amount of 
money. 

Mr Mauon. I would like to hear from other members of the panel, 
filling us in on any other thoughts that they may have. 


ELIMINATING AND CoMBINING INSTALLATIONS 


You did not quite satisfy me with respect to what you did do about 
saying to the Air Force, “We think you do not need this installation ; 
we recommend against the construction of it.” 

Mr. Bruce. I will tell you, I will take a guess. In this survey of 
individual estimates, I think the eliminations are going to run to 
somewhere between $750,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. That is in money? 

Mr. Bruce. Eliminations; yes. 

Mr. Manon. What is it in projects? 

Mr. Kaun. There are 300 of them. 

Mr. Manon. Did you say, “Listen, gentlemen, we think that by 
certain changes in plans you will be able to build less, and you will 
not have to build at Podunk this $50 million installation which the 
Air Force is contemplating” ? 

Mr. Bruce. There are some of those in the United States where 
you did combine them. 

Mr. Kann. I think as far as our competency allowed, we did. 

Mr. Bruce. On the overseas we did not. 

Mr. Manon. You would not be competent for that ? 

Mr. Bruce. I am not competent to say whether their concept is 
right or wrong. 

Mr. Manon. What did you do, Mr. Kahn ? 

Mr. Kaun. So far as our competency permitted, we either com- 
bined or eliminated. We combined the two fields to build one instead 
of two. In a short time, not knowing the conditions and not having 
too much knowledge of the fields, we would have to leave that to some 
other department. 

Mr. Manon. It was very difficult for you, I understand. There is 
a limit to what you could do in this sort of meeting. What would 
be your comment on that, Mr. McCone, as to what they did ? 

Mr. McCone. I do not know what their final conclusions were, but 
in reviewing this book myself, which I have done in some consider- 
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able detail, I have been impressed with three things. One was that 
savings could be made by doubling up, by putting two troop carrier 
wings at one base, as contrasted with putting one wing at one base 
and another wing at another base over here. I think there was room 
for considerable saving there, and I have made some recommenda- 
tions to the staff in that regard. ; 

The second thing was that I felt that there were some installations 
which were a strictly D-day type, a war-day type of requirement that 
might be greatly reduced or eliminated, when you consider that some 
commercial facilities become immediately available upon war. I am 
thinking now of ports of aerial embarkation. You can imagine a 
European war as causing an immediate shut-down of commercial air 
travel to Europe. Therefore, a great installation such as Idlewild 
might be available to the military. 

I was not satisfied that our installations people thoroughly studied 
that possibility. 


PHASING OF PROJECTS OVER A PERIOD OF YEARS 


The third was the type of facility that could be built deliberately 
over a period of 4 or 5 years without impairing the program. What 
I am thinking of is an installation like Muroc. That is a great big 
testing ee as you know, Mr. Sheppard. There are a great many 
things to be desired, but I have the feeling that it might be built over 
the period of a number of years on a long-range program and still 
not impair the efficiency of the operations of the Air Force. 


NEED FoR AUSTERE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen of the panel, I have talked with military 
people in recent weeks. I have witnessed a desire on the part of the 
Air Force officers and the Army officers and Navy officers to say: 

Well, now is the hour of easy money. Now is the time to get that which we 
have long sought but have been unable to get. The floodgates are open. Let 
us walk into the land of Canaan and take over these things. 

Mr. Bruce. Let me give you an illustration of what we did. One of 
the programs I went over included a $314 million extension to the 
charting factory. You might have called it mapping—aerial charts. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Bruce. It will take a year to get it. They already rent space 
sufficient to cover their needs. We cut it out. It is a very desirable 
thing and it ought to be done eventually, but we just took it out 
entirely. I think you will find lots of instances where we have just 
taken them out. 

Mr. Manon. What would our banker friend here care to comment 
with respect to that? 

Mr. MoCarn. I think some were taken out. I worked on the area 
that covered Alaska and the far eastern bases. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McCain. There was not very much there that could be done. 
However, in the Alaska program, with the concurrence of the officers, 
we agreed to eliminate $35,000,000 of the request. It was an air 
depot at Elmendorf that they agreed to take out completely. Part 
of the reason for that is that there is a very short construction season 
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in Alaska, and it does not make any difference how much money you 
authorize and appropriate. You can only build a certain amount 


— 
r. Manon. Yes. 
Mr. McCain. So it became a matter of deciding which ones you 


wanted to build, and you might as well leave the rest out. I think 
that the Alaskan project request will be reduced by some $35,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. Were you fairly well impressed with the soundness of 
these plans for expansion ? 

Mr. McCatn. Well, I do not think I am competent to pass on them, 
because the expansions I studied were in overseas bases. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McCay. Most of it had to do with what kind of fighting you 
were going to do, and I was in no position certainly to pass on that. 
If they said they needed something on the Aleutian Islands or Oki- 
nawa I was in no position to question whether they did or not. 

Mr. Manon. I can understand that. 

Mr. Coldwell, would you make some comments as to the over-all 
picture here? 


Cosr anp Desien or Barracks 


Mr. Cotpwett. I think one of the things that we had perhaps the 
greatest argument about—which, as a matter of fact, was not resolved 
until late yesterday afternoon—was this matter of barracks. 

Mr. Manon. We would like to have some information on that. 

Mr. Cotpweti. The BOQ, bachelor officers’ quarters, and that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. Yes. What was the argument and what was the 
decision ? 

Mr. Cotpwe.u. There were really two arguments. They aimed at 
design, technical design of the barracks, on the first. The other argu- 
ment was as to the unit price that was to be established against any 
particular design. 

We finally came up with new prices on barracks that probably will 
be on the order of, let us say, 20 percent off the unit prices of barracks. 

Mr. Bruce. That is on permanent. Twenty-eight on temporary. 

Mr. Cotpwett. Yes; 20 on what they call the 25-year life. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Cotpweti. And 28 percent on what they call the 10- or 15-year 
life. 

Mr. Manon. You are going to reduce them by that much? 

Mr. Cotpwett. Yes. I hesitate to speak for the panel, but I think 
I can. We are in thorough accord that no tarpaper shacks will be 
built, what they call the TO. None of those should be built, unless 
we get into a new war. " 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Cotpwett.' All bets are off then. 

In the so-called blue book, this third supplement, we do not contem- 
plate any so-called tarpaper shacks or tarpaper dormitories. 

I think, also, we are in accord with the Air Force idea of compart- 
mentalizing, little cubicles. 

Mr. Manon. We discussed that. 

Mr. Cotpwetu. For two or three-or four men. Their picture is a 
little different from the Army picture. 
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I was in the Army in 1918. In the Army the top sergeant comes 
in and blows a whistle and the whole Army goes out. That is not 
true in the Air Force. They are working 24 hours a day. The men 
go in and out and in and out, and there is a lot of disturbance if you 
work in the open type of barracks: 

They have the open-type barracks, We were out last Saturday to 
Bolling Field and the National Airport, looking at the various kinds 
of barracks. I think that perhaps a better design for the so-called 
temporary barracks can be developed, and we think that they probably 
can develop it themselves. 

Mr. Manon. They gave us figures on what oo proposed to pay 
pee square foot for these barracks, and we thought they were quite 
nigh. 


fr. CotpwELu. So did we. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the engineers do the work and not the Air 
Force directly. I know we are interested in your comments in con- 
nection with that. 

Do you think that 25-year barracks, with the frame construction and 
concrete foundation, are ——r appropriate ? 

Mr. Cotpwet.. It will last longer than 25 years. 

Mr. Manon. It will last 100 years if you take care of it, in the right 
climate. 

Mr. Cotpwe tu. It is all a matter of maintenance. We built things 
down at Jacksonville, Ark., for this detonator-loading plant which 
avere supposed to be WF goed construction. If you put the dollars in it, 
keep it painted up, and when a shingle blows off put on a new shingle, 
it will last a long time. It is still down there, I have an idea. I have 
not been down there, but I will bet it is still there. 

ee Manon. You were going to save some money by revising the 
an 
. Mr. Cotpwe.u. The unit price. 

Mr. Manon. You thought the unit price could be lowered ? 

Mr. Cotpwe.x. On the temporary structures. 

Let me explain to you have they went at it. They took a design 
which they call their 25-year design, and they made certain changes 
in that, minor changes in that design. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Cotpwetu. They reduced it to what they call their 10-year de- 
sign or 15-year. I do not remember that. I think they call it 10 to 
15 years. 

t seems to us that over the long range that might be the thing 
to do if you had all the time in the world. Then where they leave 
the inside boards out, if they want to keep it, they put the inside 
boards in. However, if ae really want a temporary structure— 
again, we are not talking about this tarpaper shack stuff—you perhaps 
might better go into a temporary design.. Surely you cannot make a 
25-year building or make a 50-year building out of that later, but you 
can make a perefectly satisfactory building that will last you for 
10 years or maybe 15 years, but it would not be the same design as the 
25-year one. 


Mr. Manon. Did you recommend a change in the design on the 10- 
or 15-year basis? 
. CompweL. I think we will recommend a dollar figure per person 
and say, “You can design within that dollar figure.” 
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Mr. Manon. Would you still have this a frame-house type of con- 
struction, with the inside boards left off, or just make it a kind of 
box? 

Mr. Cotpwetu. As I say, we do not think too much of this open 
barracks business. We believe you can still have one floor in some 
cases and two floor in some cases, but with the cubicle idea. 

In certain places you might have them prefabricated. In certain 
other places, where you have a great many barracks, you could put a 
local mill in and almost approach the prefabricated cost. That, again, 
is a matter of locality, the amount of building in one locality, what 
your freight is, and so many other factors. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF Funps BETWEEN PROJECTS 


When you deal with averages the way they have in this third sup- 
plement, and you are not allowed to move savings from one base to 
another, which they are not allowed to do, it presents problems. They 
cannot take one from one base and move it to another base. It pretty 
nearly forces them to put in a high average. 

Let me explain. Suppose that you want to build a warehouse in 
Limestone. That is the furthest north point in the zone of interior, 
continental United States. Suppose that you want to build the same 
square foot of a warehouse in El Paso, ‘let us say. You would not 
build that for the same unit price. However, these figures, due to 
this noninterchangeability, are such that you have to have enough 
money so that you can build it at Limestone. 

Mr. Manon. I differ with you there, but let us see if I am correct. 

When we give you a lump sum for construction you are not neces- 
sarily tied down to spending only so much at this base and only so 
much at that base, except as to the over-all total cost. We usually 
authorize for a base, let us say, $50 million. What would be your 
comment as to that ? 

Mr. McCone. Well, as I understand it, the first and second supple- 
mentals, in which most of our appropriations for construction were 
contained, only gave us flexibility if we came to you and requested it. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Manon. If you were building a $50 million base and you saw 
you were going to have to spend some more money you would come to 
us and clear with us; is that right? 

Mr. McConr. That is right. If we were building a $50 million 
base in Florida and we saved $15 million, and if we were building a 
$30 million base in Great Falls, Mont., and overran by $15 million we 
would have to come to you for permission to apply the savings in 
Florida against the overrun in Great Falls, Mont. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is correct. 

Mr. McCone. That has caused, therefore, the engineers to use, in 
our opinion, the unit prices in the highest area. 

Mr. Bruce. It certainly has made them lean to the high side. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. You business gentlemen, you chamber of com- 
merce folks, you bankers and Rotarians and what not always tend to 
be critical of Congress and say, “Why do you surrender ail this au- 
thority? Why do you just give them money in a lump sum? You 
do not have any control. y do our Representatives not assert 
themselves and say where this money is going?” 
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Now, Mr. Bruce, you see the other side, yet you come in to us and 
say, “Give it over to them in a lump sum and give them a free rein.” 
Ve certainly want to promote economy, and yet we want to have the 
maximum efficient control of the expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. 
So far as I know in no case has the Congress declined to agree, when 
you could save some money here, and you need to put it over in another 
place on a similar project, where your figures were a little close. In 
no case have those funds been denied since I have been chairman of 
the subcommittee. In doing the calculating it may well be that it is 
high on account of that fact. 
fr. McConr. May I make a suggestion that I think would answer 
your point? That is that the services would come before this com- 
mittee or other proper committees, if the changes or the transfer of 
funds involved the change in the concept of the installation, but where 
it was merely the application of savings made in one installation as 
conceived and approved on the payment of another installation as 
conceived and approved then the services would have that flexibility. 

Mr. Manon. I think by all means we need to explore this particular 
point some. 

Mr. Sueprparp. May I ask a question at that particular point, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon, Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. I think you have hit on a rather pertinent point. 
If an engineer applies his engineering and scientific knowledge what 
is the cause of the increase insofar as the application of funds is 
concerned ? 

Mr. McCatrn. May I answer that question, sir? 

Mr, Sueprarp. Anybody may answer. I do not care who answers; 
I want the answer. 

Mr. McCarty. When we were given this project to start with I had 
Alaska and the far eastern bases. This proposed budget was made 
up on an assumption that there were going to be so many wings at 
this, that, or the other base. Before we really got down to studying 
it, and right in the midst of the discussion, two officers and a civilian 


engineer flew in from Okinawa to talk to us about the budget and the 

basis upon which it had been made up. 
Between the time that the budget figures had been made up and 

the time these poe reached Washington, the situation had com- 


pletely changed. ‘Three more wings had been assigned to this area 
and new assumptions had been made by the bases on which they were 
to be stationed. I suppose these changes were brought about by orders 
from General MacArthur, the operating general. In any case the 
figures we started off with were Suan completely and large num- 
bers of planes were no longer stationed on the bases which had been 
assumed in the budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can conceive of that happening outside of the 
United States, because of the fluctuating requirements that are de- 
veloping out of the military strategy, but I cannot conceive the same 
concept applying in the United States. 

Mr. MeCarn. I think that may happen on the bases here in the 
United States, also; some of these bases change too. You are going 
into a new development; some place, because of an unexpected need, 
might require a change here in the United States. I do not think 
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you need to change, say from a hangar you had in the one place to 
a hangar on another base, although I am not sure that even this would 
not happen. 

Pepto be in the particular case I mentioned above the original 
paln was to have airplanes on Guam. That was changed. One of 
the wings was moved back to Hickam Field at Honolulu, the other 
was to be moved forward to Okinawa. There were still some buildings 
at both places. You still had to prepare for the same number of 
— but whereas on Guam you might have needed a hangar, on 

ickam Field you perhaps already had a hangar but needed more 


shops. 

My — is that before the budget is put into actual use in 1952, 
not only may there be further changes on overseas bases, but because 
of the shifts in the United States, made to back those made over- 
seas, plans may well change right here in the United States. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then your answer, so far as my question is con- 
cerned, is that you will have a fluctuating expenditure condition due 
to say hypothetically while as of June, you deteutine that you have 
a certain function in Florida, now you have decided it has to go to 
Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. McCarn. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If our intercontinental stability under our military 
expansion program has to carry that much elasticity then those who 
are presently creating the budget had better begin reexamining it. 
You are opening the door for an unlimited expenditure due to the 
fluctuating requirements of the military strategy, as I interpret your 
question. 

Mr. McCarn. My interpretation of it would be that if you agree 
to spend $100,000,000 on these structure in Florida, and the thing 
changed so that they had to put it in Spokane, you would authorize 
them to put the same general type of installation in Spokane, still 
within the $100,000,000, but if it went to Spokane the $100,000,000 for 
Florida would disappear, so you would never get above your total. 

Mr. Suepparp. That would depend, of course, upon how much 
money you might have already expended in Florida. 

Mr. McCain. I do not think any of us have suggested that if you 
had started one place you should do it again. That would be an in- 
— The whole concept of this thing was that the totals would not 
change. 

Mr Snepparp. That is my point. In other words, somewhere along 
the line there has to be a point reached of stability of constructional 
operation. If you do not you are going to have a continual dis- 
sipation of funds. 

r. Bruce. I have an answer to that. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am sorry, Mr, Chairman, for interrupting. 

Mr. Bruce. There may readily be changes in the stations in Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Greenland, such changes being dictated by stra- 
tegic considerations. 

You cannot draw out the final answer and say that that is the answer 
that is going to stay, notin war. Thisis certainly something approach- 
ing war. I think you have to have flexibility. 
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GROUPING OF CONTRACTS 


There is one thing I had in this memorandum that I did not mention. 
We think on the idea of grouping these contracts, so as to get the 
benefit of mass production, prefabrication, and preassembly, and 
things like that, and placing that in very large chunks, that our idea 
is that it, ought to be placed on a fee contract with a very small fee, and 
some participation in the savings up to a certain amount, so as to 
get an incentive on your side. In that way I think you will get the 
work done quicker and cheaper. I think that has been successfully 
operated in World War II. I began doing it in World War I. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Kahn had a suggestion, I believe. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF Funps Berwreen PROJECTS 


Mr. Kaun. I would just like to make this comment. These costs 
that we are giving you, or the expenditures we are giving you, are 
based on a certain number of units times a unit price. We are trying 
to arrive at a unit price for the continental United States. It is obvious 
that on any base the money that will be spent will be according to the 
designs made. The contractor is going to take a certain design to 
build a base, and the cost will be whatever the contractor’s cost is 
on the bases he is building. 

If you go to California, for instance, you can build a barracks 
cheaper than you could build it in Minnesota, for several reasons. 
It may be the terrain. It may be the temperatures. There are several 
reasons why costs will vary. 

On the barracks, for instance, we have allowed $10-a-square-foot 
cost, which will build a fairly good barracks, suitable for your men, 
as an average cost. A barrack may cost $9 in California and it may 
cost $11 in Minnesota. Therefore, we would like to be able, if we 
save a dollar on the barracks in California, to use that dollar if there 
is a deficiency in Minnesota. That is the only thing we are asking for, 
that a saving in one field be applied in another field, but not to change 
the concept of the field. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very interesting suggestion. We do not want 
to keep you gentleman here too long, yet we want to get the full 
benefit of any suggestions that you may be able to give. 

I would like to know something about these contractors, and could 
you not let a group of contractors come in and associate themselves 
together and get a better deal? We do not want to let big business 
have all of it. We want to let everybody have some of it. 

Mr. Kaun. That is exactly what we are proposing. 

Mr. Manon. There are a number of other things that I hope we 
can develop, but I believe others on the committee can develop it as 
well as I. Tyield to Mr. Sheppard for any thoughts that he may have. 


HovusineG 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, with relation to the housing aspect, which one 
of you ange et is functioning in that particular type of operation? 
Mr. Bruce. All of us. 


Mr. Suepparp. Again, drawing a very distinct line of demarcation 
between “out of the United States” versus “internal United States,” 
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what survey did you make relative to the permanent posts that are 

oing into additional housing requirements, and the application of 
Firect appropriations and construction under that type of operation 
versus that of the Wherry bill? 

Mr. Dennett. You are talking about the individual housing 
scheme ? 

Mr. SHerrarp. That is right, and on a permanent basis within the 
United States only. 

Mr. DEenneTT. There are approximately 42,000 houses in that plan 
that have a total estimated cost of about $1,400,000. We thought it 
was excessive. There was no change in the plans of the housing, fully 
living up to the specifications, but we were able to cut the price over 
$3,000 per unit. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you referring now in your comment to the 
houses being built by direct appropriations, or are you referring to 
the Wherry bill aspect? 

Mr. Dennett. I am referring to the housing being built by direct 
appropriations under the supplemental budget. 

Now there are a large number of houses being built by the Under 
Secretary’s office under the Wherry bill, and they are doing a remark- 
ably good job in saving money there. We have in our recommenda- 
tions made the suggestion that this plan should be pursued intensively. 
That system of building houses, which takes it entirely out of the 
budget is financed privately. We think there is a considerable saving 
to be made in the budget estimates, and taking the known costs of 
houses today, there can be a saving, which is in our recommendations 
of about $125,000,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. How much adversity, if any, did you receive from 
the military relative to advancing the cause of the Wherry type of 
construction versus that of direct appropriations, if any? 

Mr. Dennett. I do not get that question. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many adverse reports did you receive from the 
military when you were considering the Wherry bill aspect? 

Mr. Dennetr. They have not changed their concept of the family 
unit. They are modest one-, two-, three-bedroom houses of 1,080 
sivere feet. They are entirely modest and within the requirements, I 

lieve. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Did you have occasion to develop whether or not the 
funds appropriated by the Congress for the purpose of paying rentals 
was actually being applied on the project, or did you find something 
different ? 

Mr. Dennett. That is under the Wherry plan? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Dennett. That did not come within my category of the in- 
vestigation. That is done directly in the Under Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Bruce. We did not touch upon that at all. 

Mr. Dennertr. We made no check. It is on a perfectly sound basis. 
The houses are paid for in a period of 32 years, during which time 
they are amortized. 

Mr. SHepparp. I am sorry that I cannot agree with your conclusion 
that it is presently on a sound basis. It is not on a sound basis. My 
reason for making that statement is predicated on the fact that we 
are not. getting the type of housing under the Wherry bill we should 
get, because for some reason not yet determined—and I say this ad- 
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visedly—the amount of money that the Congress has allowed to be 
paid for rentals is not the basis upon which the military is accepting 
the type of housing that should be built. 

Mr. Dennett. We are financing millions of dollars of them on that 
very basis today. 

Mr. Suepparp. Listen. We have had the Wherry bill for a long 
time, and the amount of housing we have under the Wherry bill 
operation is very minor as compared with the length of time it has 
been on the books. The whole crux of the situation from the con- 
struction man’s point of view is predicated upon the basis that they 
are required to build a type of house for the return funds that are 
permitted out of the rental category. 

Mr. Dennett. I cannot argue with you about that, but I would 
like to say to you that we are financing millions of dollars of houses 
on that basis today. 

I think it is a very close figure. I think the rentals are very close. 
I think the amortization period is exceptionally long. We have 
always insisted that they should be amortized in 25 years. This plan 
gives you 32 years. I think it is a wonderful cinch for the Govern- 
ment if they can get it done on that basis. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is due to the functioning of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, who are the people who supply the funds for 
this type of operation. They have within the framework of their 
operation down there certain requirements in construction that ob- 
viously have to do with the amortization period of that length of time. 

Mr. Dennett. In the first place, I think the prices of the houses 
are probably a little on the low side. I think that those houses are 
priced pretty low per square foot. I think there is no doubt about 


that, but nevertheless you can at the present time squeeze through. 
We are just underta Ing an operation down near Austin, Tex., and 


have just finished one at Abilene. You can get them financed on that 
basis today. How much longer it will last, I do not know. 

The FHA tells us that the cost of housing has advanced in the last 
15 weeks, 3 months, 15 percent. 

Mr. Suerrarp. They have changed their figures since they talked 
to me. They said between 18 and 20 percent. Again you have a 
fluctuating situation in that just as you have in any other structures. 
When you build a structure in Florida or in California, obviously 
you can build it for less money than in Wisconsin or Minnesota. 

Mr. Dennett, That brings up the point that we have been talking 
about, the transferability of funds, You cannot take the average for 
the whole continental United States and arrive at an average base 
price for housing. 

You and I know that if you have a house in Limestone, Maine, and 
put the same house in San Diego, you will not have to have any cellar 
and not have to have much heating apparatus, and there will be a 
difference of $1,000 or $1,500 in the houses. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF Funps Berween Prosects 


Mr. Suerparp. ‘There is one concept that I personally would like to 
have clarified for the record because some day in the future it may 


- neceeeery to refer to this record, and that is the transferability of 
nds. 
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You gentlemen here before us today represent a cross section of 
the business interests of this country, and I know that your presence 
here today is indicative of the fact that you are interested in trying 
to do the job that you can in behalf of the Federal Government 
and the taxpayers of the country. I think that is reasonably indicated. 

Mr. Dennett. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarpv. The Congress is charged with specific responsibility 
with regard to the are ren of funds. In order to avoid the 
complications of transferability of funds and because of its economic 
aspect, this committee, under the jurisdiction of my colleague, Mr. 
Mahon, of Texas, and concurred in by the other members, have told 
the military that whenever they had reason to suggest a change be- 
cause of fluctuating costs and conditions, to come up and discuss it 
with us, and we would help them out. By utilizing that process we 
feel that we are discharging our obligation as indicated by law. 

As businessmen why would you at this time recommend a change 
when it has been testified here this morning that you have, yourselves, 
found fluctuating conditions predicated upon the information you 
have received from the engineers and technicians with whom you have 
had contact? You have experienced that situation and obviously we 
have experienced the same thing. 

Mr. Bruce. We do not allow any overrun. 

Mr. Dennett. We believe that there would be substantial savings 
to the Government if that method were followed. 

Mr. Kann. Not only a saving, but you will have to increase the 
amount of the budget if you do not give us a transferability of funds. 
I think that we would have to ask for $1,000,000,000 more. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. McCone, to your knowledge, since you have 
occupied your present position, has there been a time when your comp- 
troller, or yourself, or anyone in your organization, has appeared 
before this committee and explained wherein a specific amount of 
money was hypothetically allocated to X geographical location, and 
because of the savings made there and because of added expenditures 
in another geographical location, it was desirable to transfer those 
savings up to the other location, that has been refused you ? 

Mr. McCone. No; at no time, to my knowledge, sir, but that does 
not cover the situation because the men that come to request that 
information from you, such as General Rawlings, are men who do 
not make up these detailed estimates, and the estimators for the 
Army engineers who do not have access to this committee but who 
are in the back room working up the estimates, only can go by the 
regulations as they are written, and they cannot assume in putting 
down the figures and assembling these estimates that the committee 
is going to be broad in its approach to these problems when we make 
requests. An engineer just does not do that. 

Mr. Suepprarp. In other words, then, due to that lack of knowledge, 
the human equation steps into the picture and he says, “I will not 
take any chance; I will put this in to take care of what is apparent.” 

Mr. Bruce. We know pretty well that there are sections of this 
country where houses cannot be built for the money. We think that 
there are enough savings elsewhere, and we come up with what we 
think is a reasonable and fair average. We cannot prove it. The 
difficulty is there is such a myriad of these things involved in this 
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whole program. It would seem to me that you would have to con- 
stitute yourselves a reviewing committee, because you would have to 
spend hours a day to review every one of them. We start off knowing 
thousands of cases where you have to transfer funds. 

Take, for example, runways and housing. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think that you are right in your conclusion as of 
the moment; we would have to constitute ourselves a reviewing com- 
mittee. Unfortunately, of course, I cannot speak for my colleagues 
and their reasoning in this, but we have a series of refining stages 
from the time these budgets are formulated and proposed by the 
public-works officer on the base and the steps that it goes through for 
scrutiny are the same general type that you gentlemen are familiar 
with. It is of such complex character that it is only reasonable for 
us to assume that when we have it presented to us all of the fat has 
been taken out. We frequently find that that has not happened. I 
do not want to be unduly critical. I think it is the law of hap- 
penstance; but when you are confronted with that condition in the 
ultimate, what are you going to do about it? You will do the same 
thing you have seen fit to do here—you will reach in and say, “We 
do not think upon the reasoning that we have before us this is allow- 
able to this extent” ; and you will make the cut. 

Mr. Bruce. We have. The only trouble is that we have to get the 
work done. The problem is an awfully tight job. 

Mr. Suerparv. Nothing would give me more personal pleasure than 
to have you all delegated as public-relations officers to respond to my 
mail. tt would be one of the most delightful things I could have 


happen to me in my public capacity. I do not have that privilege, 
so I have to work in accordance with the mandates of the people for 


whom I am elected to serve. 


GovERNMENT ENGINEERING Costs 


Mr. Dennett. In justice to the Air Corps engineers, I do not know 
whether this has been made clear: They have a charge in there over 
which they have no control that runs their costs up substantially, the 
9 percent that goes to the Engineer Corps, which is entirely unfair 
— unrealistic. They have to put that in, and that is a substantial 

re. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. If the 9 percent is excessive, I know, so far as I am 
personally concerned, I am very pleased to get that information, be- 
cause when they come up we will change the 9 percent. 

Mr. Cuenery. That amounts to $495,000,000 out of this budget. 
You could do an awful lot of engineering for that. 

Mr. Suerparp. Tell me this, gentlemen, upon what premise, so far 
as your knowledge at the moment pertains, is the 9 percent presented 
to you? What basis do we have for it? 

Mr. Dennett. It has been standard practice in the Engineer Corps 
for all construction work done. 

Mr. Bruce. I bumped my head against it for an hour with the Chief 
of Engineers and two others. 

_ Mr. Dennerr. And then there is a 2%-percent charge for con- 
tingencies. 

r. Bruce. We have some information on some of these jobs right 
around here, and there is a materially lower price for engineering. 
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They have a certain rigid formula. This has been done.in a hurry, 
and we think that you cannot change horses right now. You will 
have to use this framework to get the job done, so we have come up 
with the suggestion that it be cut to 6 percent. We think we are a 
a liberal. I hesitate to go any further because I want to get the 
ob done. 

Mr. Kaun. We are reviewing 300 fields in 2 weeks’ time. 

Mr. Suepparp. When the supplemental bill came up the last time, 
we had hardly any time. 

Mr. Kaun. We are trying to arrive at an average price that would 
cover the costs of the fields in the United States, and to arrive at this 
average price we have to accept some kind of unit. We cannot go to 
each held. We have to accept a unit that would, we think, be average 
over the continental United States. It can be an average over the 
continental United States if you allow us to use the savings on the 
cost of the house in one location for the deficiency in the cost of a 
house in another. 

Mr. Suerparp. I do not understand it. 

Mr. Kaun. If you allow us to estimate the cost of a field at San 
Diego we will come up with a price that will be quite realistic. We 
can also come up with a price that would be realistic for Chicago, or 
any other definite location that you might give us. We can give you 
a realistic estimate of the cost in the field, but we cannot give you a 
realistic estimate of the cost that is going to cover San Diego, Chicago, 
and New York in one sitting. 

Mr. Suerparp. If I have said anything to indicate that was my 
thought, I want to change it, because that is not my thinking. I know 
enough about construction work to know that it cannot be done. 

Now I will come back again to the interchangeabjlity of funds. If 
you are talking about the fact that you can save funds in Florida and 
use those funds to apply to Spokane, I still say—you have access to 
that type of operation, and this committee, to my knowledge, has 
never held you people up. 

Mr. Cuenery. Is there not a definite time lag, however? How 
much time will elapse between the time necessary to make the requests 
and the time the funds will be available? 

Mr. Suerparp. I personally cannot answer for the military. For 
the past 2 years I have been on this committee, and previous to that I 
was functioning in the capacity of handling appropriations insofar 
as the Navy is concerned, and my associate sitting at the end of the 
table, who worked with me, will tell you that at any time they appeared 
before our committee, or served notice upon the committee that they 
wanted to use funds, the committee was immediately convened and 
considered it, and it never took us over 4 hours—214 to 4 hours—to 
say, “Go ahead.” 

‘Mr. Scrivner. I might point out that we usually heard about the 
items where they needed more and heard very little about any place 
where they made a substantial saving. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is true. That again goes into the original 
technique of engineering. If the man was careful in his engineering 
technique and shaved it down to the point where he should in accord- 
ance with local expenditures required, I can see why he would have 
very little saving. 
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Mr. Bruce. In 6 months we could come up here with an estimate 
that would be pretty accurate for these locations, but we do not have 
6 months. 

Mr. Cuenery. The more we study the more we can refine them. 
The concept will change from day to day on them, and each time you 
go over them you can cut more out. I think these figures have a very 
definite loading in them in order to take care of the fact that there 
is no flexibility and if flexibility were permitted you could knock X 
percent off without any further question. That is a substantial sum 
which I, as a taxpayer, would like to see saved. 

Mr. Taser. If the gentleman will yield, these people around on this 
side of the table have been at this for a long time. We have the 
greatest abuses resulting from this transferability business that could 
possibly be imagined, and they have cost the taxpayers millions of 
dollars. That is the picture we are confronted with. 

Mr. Kann. We also wish to say that we are only asking to stay 
within the concept of the work involved. 

Mr. Taser. The same thing applies. It will cost us millions of 
dollars extra if we do it. 

Mr. Dennett. It will cost you millions extra if you do not. 

Mr. Taser. We know it will cost us millions extra if we do, and we 
do not believe it will cost a cent extra if we do not. 

Mr. Dennett. No engineer on God’s earth can take this program as 
it is today, and give you an accurate figure to cover the whole conti- 
nental United States. 

Now, to be specific, you know and I know, as I stated, you cannot 
build in Limestone, Maine, at the same price you can in California, 
but we have to take an over-all price for housing. 

Mr. Suerparp. I am not questioning the operation of you gentle- 
men, please. I know what you are up against and I know you are 
right. 

I am going back to the original premise of the architect who goes 
down and originally draws a plan for X installation, and if he draws 
a proper plan and his costs are right for the geographical location in 
which he has to function there is no excuse why there should be a 
nickel’s worth of fat in it. 

Mr. Dennerr. Then, you will never get this project done in time 
for war. 

Mr. Surprarp. Then we have a tremendous number of people set- 
ting up incorrect plans, or stupid people. 

Mr. Manon. I believe the members of the panel seem to believe 
that we are presented with a request that it would cost just as much 
to build a house in Florida as it would in Limestone, Maine. We are 
given the book and they say for the project in Florida we want so 
much for runways, so much for barracks, so much for utilities, and 
that sort of thing. Then for the one in Limestone they say they want 
to have so much for this, that, and the other. 

Now, undoubtedly, if the Air Force and the engineers have any 
gumption—and that is still a good word—they ask more for the proj- 
ect in Limestone, and if they were so dumb as to ask for the same 
amount to build in Frodia as they would in Limestone, of course, this 
discussion would be more valid. 

Mr. Kaun. We could not make that review in 2 weeks. 
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Mr. Manon. We know that you could not make that review. 
“rl giles And I do not think they could, and they started from 
scratch. 

_ Mr. Kaun. May I say that on some of these projects, between the 
time of conception and completion, there met be an elapsed time 
of 120 days. You have to do that in order to come within the time 
allowed to complete certain portions in 1951. It would be impossible 
for us, as a panel, to go into those things. 

Mr. Manon. I agree with you fully. 

Mr. Bruce. I was just going to say that, as I understand it, the 
Air Force got its orders to plan for a lift from 48 wings to 95 wings. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Bruce. I think they got the order on January 4. That is quite 
a job, to develop these 300 stations all over the world and to price 
them, and I know how they worked and the pressure that was on 
them. The only thing in the world they could do was to take certain 
rigid criteria, take the average prices they got from the Corps of 
Engineers, and grind out the figures. That was step No. 1. Then 
we came along to help them on step No. 2, to refine it, and try to bring 
about an elimination of unnecessary things, and so forth. If we had 
6 months, we could make a survey for each area and come in with 
prices varying, but we do not have that time. No one could do it 
in the-time allowed, so we have done the next best thing—we have 
tried to get an average price that is reasonable, and with reasonable 
transferability that you can live with, and that is what we have done 
and that is a0 they have done. 

Mr. Cuenery. These figures are estimated at the same for Lime- 
stone and for Daytona Beach on the theory that the result will come 


out in a fair average for the country as a whole. That is the reason. 
We know that there is a variation, just as you do; therefore, we think 
there a to be the greatest flexibility permissible in order to have 


the benefiting of the compensating errors. 

Mr. Manon. I think that we have gone about far enough into this 
particular question. 

Mr. Sixes. It was my understanding that we got those estimates 
based upon the actual cost in the area of the country in which the in- 
stallations were to be built rather than an average cost for the entire 
country. Am I wrong about that? 

Mr. Bruce. Youare wrong. You have them as an average. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that what has been coming up to us previously, aver- 
age costs ! 

Mr. Bruce. I am talking now about this particular program. 

Mr. Sixes. You are talking about a program in advance, the one 
ahead of us, not the ones that have been presented in the past. We 
have been getting these figures on the actual cost in the area where 
they are tobe built. 

Mr. Cuenery. The average is estimated for the country as a whole. 

Mr. Srxes. I am talking about what we have had heretofore. 

Mr. Cuenery. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Srvuarr. In the past we have had considerably more time. We 
had more time when we came up with our fiscal year 1950 budget and 
our fiscal year 1951 budget, but now, in order to build up to the 95-wing 
program, we were trying to determine in the Air Force just what bases 
would be utilized. In the meantime, the engineers gave us a figure 
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they believed would, be the average cost for warehousing, housing, 
runways, and so forth, so that figure which they ‘adboeied would be 
the average, but which is definitely on the high side, was used for each 
one of these, whether it is in Maine, Florida, California or in Kansas. 

Mr. Manon. You are going to ask apparently for too little in Min- 
nesota and to much in Florida, but you are hoping to balance it off? 

Mr. Sruart. That is right, with the rising costs. I went over to 
the FHA with Mr. Dennett and Mr. Coldwell the other day. In sev- 
eral places there is a shortage of labor and each week labor is going 
up. Gypsum is going up and has been going up. Now, it is on the 
decline. Plumbing has gone up in many areas 28 percent, and it is 
hard to forecast what 2 months from now, or 3 months from now the 
actual definite cost will be because of the rising market. 

Your labor, of course, depends upon what other construction work 
is in the program, or in the country in that area, so the engineers indi- 
cated that it would be very difficult for them to get a proper estimate 
right now for each one of those bases because of the shortness of time. 

FHA officials also advised us it is very difficult and that labor has 

one up 15 percent on the average since the commencement of the 

orean War. So costs are going to be considerably higher now than 
they were prior to June 25. They cannot prognosticate just what 
that figure will be 2 or 3 months from now, and that is the reason they 
have asked for the flexibility. 

Mr. Srxes. I think that you have cleared the atmosphere. Because 
of the size of the program, the essentiality of speed, and the fluctuat- 
ing costs, you have presented an over-all estimate of costs rather than 
specific costs for each installation in the various parts of the country. 

Mr. Srvuart. That is correct. 

‘Mr. Kann. May I make another observation? If a total budget is 
_ presented to you gentlemen and it can then be developed that the 

budget can be broken up later by studies, and perhaps before the 
work is finished, then each field will represent a certain amount of 
money. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to make it clear at this point whether we 
are talking about the supplemental or the regular 1952 budget. 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. We are talking about the installa- 
tions that are required to accommodate the 95-group program. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like more information about the 9 percent 
charge which I a sounds very high when you consider the great 
amount of over-all cost of the programs still ahead of us. 

What authority is required in order to charge 9 percent? Is it not 
a matter of executive ruling? 

Mr. McCone. Yes, I think that is right. There is no legislation. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you been paying 9 percent because of custom ? 

Mr. McCone. The situation is this: By agreement between the 
Army and the Air Force—specifically between General Spaatz and 
Genera] Eisenhower at the time that the Air Force was set up as a 
separate unit, the Army engineers were to serve the Air Force as their 
engineering construction organization. The Air Force was not to 
create its own engineering department, which was a very proper thing. 
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The Army engineers found that it cost about 9 percent to cover their 
costs. The actual costs were paid in the budget, but in order to 
provide the funds to accommodate the engineering costs, they would 
add to the estimate, for ourselves and the Army as well, a figure of 
9 percent, and that created a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of 
maintaining the engineering corps, plus such expenses as they had, 
including the employment of outside architects or outside engineering 
firms. 

Mr. Srxes. Does the 9 percent include funds paid to the engineers 
for their own use, and fees paid by them for outside architectural 
services ¢ 

Mr. McCone. Only for architectural services; not for construction 
services. 

Mr. Srxzs. No construction, but architectural and engineering serv- 
ices, military or private. 

Mr. McConpr. I think the situation is this: For the last several 
years, as you gentlemen know, the amount of engineering and con- 
struction done has been on the order of $200,000,000 to $400,000,000 
a year, and 9 percent probably was a correct figure; but now we are 
talking about something very much larger than that, and the 9 percent 
probably will create a fund far in excess of their requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interject there? -As far as the taxpayers are 
concerned, it does not make 2 cents’ worth of difference. 

Mr. Taper. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; because the 9 percent is part of the funds 
transferred to the Army engineers’ money whereby they do not ask 
for many millions they otherwise would. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean if they have a lot of extra money they 
will not spend it 

Mr. Scrivner. They will spend it. If you cut this to 6 percent, 
the engineers will come in and ask for more millions to make up 
for it. 

Mr. Sixes. A part of this is going to private architectural and 
engineering firms. You lose sight of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will go there whether you appropriate it directly 
to the Army engineers or to the Air Force and then transfer the funds. 

Mr. Bruce. They put up an awful stiff argument, but I do not 
think they will spend 9 percent, and I do not think we should inelude 
9 percent in this budget. 

Mr. Srxes. At what level will that change have to be made—at the 
secretarial level, or at the Joint Chiefs of Staff level, or where? 

Mr. McConr. The Secretary level. It is an administrative re- 
sponsibility. 


SELECTION OF BASES 


Mr. Sixes. Let me go to something else for a moment. 

I would like to know how your panel, gentlemen, arrived at 
decisions to eliminate bases, or to consolidate bases. 

I would like for you to give me briefly the actual steps you would 
follow in making such decisions. 

Mr. Bruce. For each panel we had a general officer. When this 
question was raised he would bring in other officers from the Air 
Force, and we would bring in all the technical knowledge of the 
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whole Air Force, to review the thing and finally reach a conclusion. 
There are bound to be those things arise when the list of 300 bases 
is thrown together in 3 weeks’ time. In review we always had some- 
body familiar with the particular program we were wrestling with. 
We brought them from Japan ad from heaven knows where—the 
people that really knew. 

Mr. Srxes. How did you determine which base was essential and 
which could be consolidated ? 

Mr. Bruce. By listening to the evidence, and all of the quarreling 
that went on as to those kinds of problems, you may rest assured they 
had the concurrence of the Air Force officers. 

Mr. Dennerr. We had the expert advice of the officers, plus the 
operational men on what they needed to operate the plan successfully. 
It was then considered jointly by the entire committee and a panel 
of the whole corps of officers. 

Mr. Kann. And they decided mostly themselves. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me ask this: Were the bases which were requested 
actually bases needed for this expansion, or were they bases that are 
required for the expansion? There is a difference between needed 
and required. I think there is a lot of difference. Which do you think 
you had before you, a list of bases needed or a list of bases required ? 

Mr. Bruce. I do not know the difference between the words as well 
as you do, 

Mr. Srxes. I would consider a needed base to be a base that the 
military would like to have in order to have a perfectly functioning 
organization. On the other hand, I would say that the required bases 
are the ones absolutely necessary for this program at the projected 
Air Force strength. 

Mr. Dennerr. The bases to complete the 95-wing program. 

Mr. Srxes. If the bases are submitted to you as being necessary, 
how can you eliminate any of them? 

Mr. Bruce. After review and after new evidence came in—and new 
ideas are always developing on these things—we would bring up the 
question of consolidation. I know at one base they had pretty heavy 
warehouse space, and after a discussion we decided that this base 
could draw on an adjoining base, not very distant, so we cut out I 
don’t know how much, but a large item of warehousing. 

Mr. Srxes. You do not think that you ran into what the chairman 
described as a human desire to get everything that it would be desirable 
to have, while the getting is good ? 

Mr. Dennett. I do not believe a man on the panel believes that. 

Mr. Bruce. There may have been in the original estimates some of 
those things, but I think we have smoked them all out. 

Mr. Kaun. In each panel we had practically a consumer and a pro- 
ducer. There was quite a lot of argument between the two. I found 
in our panel the general who was reviewing these things was tougher 
than we would have been ourselves. 


FORMULATION OF PANELS 


Mr. McConr. May I explain a point as to how these panels were 
set up? 
_ We found the requirements for installations originated at 12 areas 
in the Air Force—the command, such as the Air Matériel Command, 
82181—51——31 
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or the Tactical Air Command, or the Air Defense Command, or the 
Strategic Air Command, MATS, and then the overseas and the test- 
ing ground, and so forth. There were 12 in all. 

What we did was this: Mr. Bruce divided his group into six, each 
man assigned to a panel, and that panel was responsible for the review 
of two of these areas. Then General Vandenberg selected from his 
staff six general officers, none of whom was responsible for any of these 

articular commands. He assigned a general officer, and in each 
instance it was a major general. We got a top-level man. He as- 
signed those officers to the panel, so sitting on the panel would be a 
major general and one of these gentlemen, with several assistants and 
specialists, and they would call the complainant before them and make 
him defend his case. So it was given a rather careful look, not only 
by these gentlemen, but by an officer who had no responsibility and 
therefore could bring in a certain objectivity from a military point 
of view. 

I want the committee to understand that was the technique fol- 
lowed, and then Mr. Bruce would call his group together daily and 
they would review these various problems. 

Mr. Srxes. As I understand it, your panels feel generally that you 
were presented with a reasonable program of bases required for Air 
Force expansion at the level presently authorized, but that by very 
close scrutiny you were able to make some recommendations for sav- 
ings that you think will permit the Air Force to expand and at the 
same time not cripple their operations ? 

Mr. Broce. That is correct. 


NUMBER OF MEN AND WINGS 


Mr. Taser. How many wings do they have at the present time? 

Mr. Sruarr. About 58 definite. Others have been alerted for call. 

Mr. Taser. Are the wings that are to be called of a more elaborate 
character than the ones that have already been called ? 

Mr. McConr. No; they will be the same. 

Mr. Taner. Approximately the same average ? 

Mr. McConr. About the same average. 

Mr. Taper. Presently you have how many men in the Air Force? 

Mr. McConr. About 650,000 officers and men. 

Mr. Taver. And when you get to 95 wings you expect to have how 
many ? 

Mr. McConr. 1,061,000. 

Mr. Taner. Have you the facilities to take care of the men that you 
presently have ? 

Mr. McConr. No. 

Mr. Taner. What are you doing with them? 

Mr. McConr. We have them doubled up in every conceivable ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. Taner. How many of the 650,000 are overseas? Are they east 
or west. or anything of that character? 

Mr. McCone. There are 26,000 in Europe and I think about 60,000 
in the Pacific theater—about 86,000. 

Mr. Taner. You expect to have how many overseas when you get 
to the 95 wings, or do you have any plans? 
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Mr. McCone. Yes, we have plans. That depends almost entirely on 
the international situation because the number overseas naturally 
fluctuates with the deployment. 

Mr. Taser. I will not press that. 


User or Army AND Navy Faciniries py THE Arr Force 


Now, has your program for new construction in new fields been 
arrived at after you have surveyed all these fields that the Air Force 
either has or has available to it to call in? 

Mr. McCone. The program was arrived at after a survey of both our 
airfields and others, but none of us have been thoroughly satisfied 
with that survey. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have an inventory of the facilities that the other 
services have? 

Mr. McConr. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. Facilities that were in the custody of the other services? 

Mr. McConeg. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. And did you take into consideration what they had 
and what they ought to do for you? 

Mr. McConr. Yes, we did. We were not satisfied with the results 
of the original studies for this reason: Some facilities were held by 
each of the services against a mobilization requirement, an M-day 
requirement, and therefore were not available to a sister service to 
accommodate the present build-up. 

By a directive of the Secretary of Defense, an agreement with our 
service Secretaries, the services were directed to release to sister 
services any facility they were holding against a mobilization require- 
ment, and in excess of their needs for this present build-up, unless 
there was some particular circumstance that could positively demon- 
strate the need for holding a particular facility against a war-day 
requirement. 

The review, in the light of that particular directive, has been going 
on, as I mentioned earlier, continuously, with some reasonably satis- 
factory results. 

The facts of the case are just about this, Mr. Taber: There were 
remarkably few permanent facilities built during the war, and the 
temporary facilities that were built, except for those that have been 
occupied and kept up by the expenditure of rather substantial funds 
for maintenance, have disintegrated to a point where they are useless. 

Yesterday I was at March Field and I went through some of the so- 
called tar-paper shacks that had been maintained carefully, and March 
Field, being in a dry climate, they were in satisfactory condition. 

I went across the Seah to Camp Hahn, which had been abandoned, 
and such tar-paper shacks as were remaining standing—and there 
were very few—were in a deplorable condition and beyond repair. 
The comparison was very interesting to me. 

Mr. Taser. Those were former Army facilities. 

Mr. McCong. Yes.. 

Mr. Taner. Both of them. The one at March was Air Force? 

Mr. McConr. Air Force, and Camp Hahn was an Army facility 
used by the then Air Corps as an indoctrination center, incidentally. ~ 

Mr. Taper. These estimates, I assume, will come to us and we will 
have an opportunity to go into the service representatives themselves 
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on what the requirements are, so I am not going to ask too many ques- 
tions at this time. I hope that some little time before that the com- 
mittee may have available to it the inventory of the set-ups that the 
Air Force had, the Navy had, and the Army, with a memorandum as to 
what has become of them and what their present use is. We have asked 
for that information about a half dozen times and have never received 
it. I think it is about time we got it so that we can get some picture 
of what this is. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you not think, in order to round out the poten- 
tial availability, it would be well to get what has been declared sur- 
plus and not yet disposed of / 

Mr. Taper. I think those things should be covered. 

Mr. Manon. I am satisfied they are working on something now 
that will be worth while and will show the system they are using, in 
order that we may feel satisfied when we do get to it. 

Mr. Taser. It should come up before these budget estimates do, or 
before we are asked to consider in detail these items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I think these gentlemen are entitled 
to what little award we can give them for the time they have put in 
and the help they have given us. They do know the problem, and 
they can now better understand some of the problems that the members 
of the committee on this side of the table must face once in a while. 

There are two gentlemen here who have not said anything, or very 
little, and I would like to have some comments from each of them 
first. : 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Barrows, the former Secretary. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to hear from Mr. Barrows and the gen- 
tleman next tothe reporter. I think that everybody ought to be in the 


position of having had an opportunity to have his say. 


SraTEMENT OF Mr. Barrows 


Mr. Barrows. My job was a panel job and had to do with the Air 
Matériel Command and the facilities for research and development 
stations. 

We had in the men in charge and went over in great detail, first, the 
eriteria by which they arrived at their requirements. When we went 
over the requirements themselves. 


WAREHOUSE REQUIREMENTS 


When we were not satisfied with the criteria, we went outside and 
went to warehouse people, for instance, for warehouse criteria, I 
questioned the figure of 57-percent utilization in warehouses. After 
a long discussion, and after checking on the outside, they agreed to 
change that to 67 percent, which would make a very considerable 
saving. 

I questioned the criteria in regard to the amount of space that it 
took for a ton of merchandise. I have always questioned this tonnage 
basis for figuring space requirements because of the large difference 
between a ton of nails and a ton of something else. After a long and 
detailed investigation of that in which we went to the Quartermaster 
Department, and then to the Corps of Engineers, and then on the out- 
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side, they agreed to change that from 25 square feet to a ton, on an 
over-all average, to 22 square feet per ton, which again reduced the 
requirements very materially. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


When it came to the stations themselves, particularly at the research 
and development end of it, we went into considerable detail with 
regard to the phasing, a point that Mr. McCone has covered. 

We felt that the ph: ising sometimes was unrealistic, and they would 
not able to change from one runway to another and hangars, and 
so forth, in the 1952 fiscal year. We felt that they should be set up on 
a 3- or 4-year program, and that they should make the program on the 
basis of several years and be very careful to phase that in, so that later 
they would not find themselves putting a hangar or a runway at some 
place that would be untenable and cost a lot of money. 

I found the greatest coaperation on the part of the officers in charge, 
and Ithink that I was lue y to have men of wide experience. If they 
did not have the experience first-hand, we called in not only major 
generals but sometimes lieutenant generals for further information 
and further clarification. We got down into details probably further 
than sometimes was quite realistic, but it brought forth a lot of argu- 
ment from a great many different people, and I think the best yang 
we did, if we made any contribution, was to get these men to look 
an over-all basis for their requirements on a phased program. 

The result was, with their agreement, they came up with lower esti- 
mates in many cases. We often asked them to go back and refigure 
the whole estimate over again from a different point of view, and the Vy 
themselves would come up a day or two later with a new program less 
costly that we would substitute for the old one, with their agreement. 

I think what we did was just to sit in there and try to work with 
them with the idea that this should be an austerity program and there 
should be no plush whatsoever in it. Any time we found what we 
thought might be a duplication, or plush, we got them to eliminate it 
themselves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will most of these observations be included in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Barrows. We made for our panel a separate detailed report. 
We made a separate report to give the substance and then we have 
piles of subst: sii iting evidence ‘that covers fac ‘tual information from 
which we made our report. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you go into the subject of the use of warehouse 
space? In other words, my recollection is that some place there is a 
report that indicates there were many types of military items that 
were being kept under roof in expensive warehousing which might 
just as w ell be placed out somewhere else, probably w ith less expensive 
cover. 

Mr. Barrows. Well, as a whole, I would say the trouble right now 
is just the other way round in the Air Force, because there happens to 
be considerable merchandise outside that should be inside. We went 
into considerable detail as to the question of the better utilization 
of space they have now—loading equipment and that kind of thing. 
There isa great need for ware houses i in the Air Force, and we went into 
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the subject of renting. I think we came up with a figure of several 
hundred thousand feet that we requested them to try to rent instead of 
spending the taxpayers’ money building facilities. 

My point of view, right or wrong, was that I was trying to look at 
everything from a taxpay er’s standpoint to get the costs down and 
not have anything in the program that could possibly be criticized by 
anybody after they got through. It was an austerity program. That 
is the way that I went at it from my end. If that is not right, at least 
that is the way we made substantial reductions. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the approach that we try to take on this side 
of the table. I donot think Mr. Chenery has said much. 


STaTEMENT oF Mr. CHENERY 


Mr. Cuenery. I can give you two specific instances of the kind of 
thing we looked at pretty carefully : This thing was done so hurriedly 
and the situation seems to change so rapidly that you could review it 


from day to day and week to week and come out w ith entirely different 
results. 


USE OF BAINBRIDGE NAVAL STATION BY THE AIR FORCE 


The first specific instance is Mitchel Field. There is an appropria- 
tion there all-told of some $10,500,000, including the old and the new. 
Mitchel Field is a circumstantial field. It is heavily overloaded and 
cannot be expanded, but because of a lack of other facilities, it was 
proposed to transfer new facilities there. Among the facilities to be 
transferred there were the personnel records of the Adjutant General 
for Air. 

On the other hand, up here at Bainbridge, there is a big facility 
owned by the Navy. It would fit the necessity of this situation very 
well indeed. We tried to see if we could get Bainbridge for this. In 
addition, at McGuire a very large personnel depot was proposed that 
would cost many millions. If it could be transferred to Bainbridge, 
that would be fine. The facilities are there and the Navy has some 
use for it, but how much we do not know. Some $35,000,000 or $40,- 
000,000 could be pulled out of this thing if the Air Force could get 
Bainbridge. We do not know. We raised the question but we cannot 
supply the answer. 


SCREENING OF PROPOSALS 


Second, I would say that we made no change or recommendation 
which would in any way adversely affect the safety of the plane or any 
flier—none whatever. We came across a situation like this, which I 
think is due to the enormous expansion of this program and the great 
stress under which these men have been working, and many have not 
been home for dinner for months. 

We found that facilities were being provided for an interceptor 
squadron based on 918 personel. Well, some of the commanders there 
looked at the figure a little askance and asked about it. They said, 
“We do not have any such number; they are not there. Why provide 
housing for 918?” 

We said, “Well, how many do you have?” 

They said, “Something around 600.” 
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They checked with the proper authorities there and concluded per- 
haps 732 would be the correct number. “All right,” we said, “You cut 
them—the housing, the facilities and the mess—and the requirement 
from 918 to 732.” By doing that you make a substantial economy. 

We went through each item of this thing, item by item. I asked 
as intelligent questions as I could, and in each case took the position 
that I thought the thing was perhaps wrong and ought to be cut, 
modified or struck out, until I was shown that it could not be. 


HOUSING 


The thing that has concerned me most about the whole program 
is the housing, because that is by far the largest amount of dollars. 
The impact is the greatest. If you are bringing all these things to a 
coincidental peak, everything must be done in a limited period of 
time. I would be entirely satisfied with the recommendations for 
the housing if it could be spread over a longer period of time. 

We have made substantial cuts in the housing. The amount pro- 
vided for a single man in barracks was $2,080 on the 10-year basis 
and $2,600 on the permanent basis. That gives all-told 194 square 
feet of space per man, of which 72 feet is allowed for his sleeping 
space. I thought that could be cut. 

We got a representative of the Surgean General over there, and 
he said that 72 feet is the minimum space which you must have for 
a man to sleep in; otherwise he is likely to find his coughing will 
adversely affect his neighbor. I do not know why 72 is all right and 
60 is wrong, but anyhow there was the Surgeon General representa- 
tion, and we were in no position to quarrel with him—194 feet may 
be right or wrong. If you could cut the number of those feet, you 
could obviously cut the dollars, because it is based on something like 
$10 per square foot. 

Mr. McCone made an extremely persuasive statement to me. It 
is a new concept. It was while you give these men such facilities 
while they are in the custody of the Air Force, you can influence 
them for good. If you gave them a good impression, trained them, 
and brought them up to be better men than they had come in, then 
their time in the Air Force could have been well spent; whereas by 
crowding them and giving them inadequate facilities, you might 
force them into a different attitude. I thought that was an extremely 
persuasive argument and that perhaps I had been wrong in attempt- 
ing to see if this 194 square feet demand could not be cut down. 

Those were the principal things that occurred to me. We did give 
them all a very careful work-over, because I had to borrow money 
to pay my taxes on March 15. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which group of the panel discussed the question 
of the cost of hospitals? I think we had a figure in here of $13,500, 
or thereabouts, which seemed to me clear out of line. 

Mr. Bruce. That is overseas. We cut 20 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has all been considered, and part of that will 
be taken up in the report that you will make? 

Mr. Kann. Yes. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF FACILITIES OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Secretary McCone, I think, said that as the result 
of this, or some group, there had been some unification of plans on 
the type of recreation facilities and buildings, and on the type of 
civilian buildings and all that. 


CUBICLES 


Where are you getting on much the same program as far as troop 
quarters for all services are concerned? You know and I know that 
as soon as this plan of cubical dwellings for the Air Force men goes 
into effect, your Infantry, your Artillery, your Cavalry, and the 
rest of them will say, “If the Air Force gets plush, we want plush, 
too.’ 

Are you going to treat them all alike, or is the Air Force going to 
be the only one to have the cubical dwellings and the Ground Forces 

take the open-barracks type’ Did the panel go into that at all—to 
have unification of troop housing for all troops of the services? 

Mr. Bruce. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not ? 

Mr. Bruce. We did not go into the other ser vices in any way. 
thing the conditions are somewhat different. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but you see what we are faced with now. 

Mr. Bruce. We considered ourselves confined to the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have talked about unification, but we find that 
it is largely triplification in the Armed Forces, and if you set up one 
branch of the service and give it things better than another branch, 
you are going to have jealousy from the other, and they are all woing 
to want to be brought up to the same level. If one of them should 
happen to go a little higher, then the Air Force is going to want to 
come up to the level of that service, and that is one of the things 
we are faced with over here. I hope that it will be discussed in your 
panel work. 

Mr. McConr. The matter of the cubical construction of housing 
for the Air Force was discussed with the three services, and with the 
Secretary of Defense, and for the reasons explained this morning, it 
was approved by the Secretary of Defense and was not objected to by 
the other services. Moreover, the Army particularly said that type 
of barracks were more useful and better from their particular stand- 
point. I do not know that I agree with their position. I think we 
would have a better military establishment if we provided the cubicles 
for all the men, but that is not for me to say. 

The point that I do want to assure you about is that the matter 
was ribs uussed with the three services and with the Secretary of De- 
fense before it was first presented to you, and the Bureau of the 
Budget as well. 


LACK OF SHOWING OF SAVINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Coming back to this over-all average price, what 
the panel did here was substantially what the engineers claim they 
have done before us on these things—setting an over-all average of 
cost of construction throughout the country. Then, in addition to 
that, 1 think Secretary Stuart made the comment that that being so, 
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nearly all of these estimates were high. If these estimates were high, 
some place there should have been a reflection of savings, but those 
savings are things this committee never hears very much about. We 
hear about the places where they figure that $50,000,000 for X in- 
stallation is due to the higher prices, and they say that they have to 
have more money for it, but I cannot remember more than one or 
two cases where anyone has ever come in and said, “The estimate on Y 
base is high, and we are reflecting in here a saving of some 
$15,000,000.” ; 

Mr. Dennerr. It should all be done within the concept of the 
original plan. 

Mr. Scrivner. As the chairman and Mr. Sheppard have said, there 
has never been, so far as I know, any time when there was any undue 
delay encountered by the Armed Forces—whether Air, Navy, or 
Army—when they had a change in program and wanted to make 
changes in allocation of funds but what when they came to the com- 
mittee that was taken care of. 

Mr. Dennerr. In making up their estimates, and not having that 
flexibility, and putting these projects in all sections of the country, 
there must be a free interchangeability of funds within the original 
concept of the plans as between installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am getting at is that there has been no action 
of this committee that has ever stopped any of them from building for 
less than they asked for and telling us how much they have saved. As 
I say, I can think of only two cases where we have had a report 
like that. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNDS BETWEEN PROJECTS 


Mr. Dennett. I have a feeling—I do not know whether it is shared 
by the rest of the panel—that perhaps these estimates would not be 
$1,000,000 high if they had had the interchange of funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they were $1,000,000 high, and they could actually 
build some of these for less, why have we not heard of it 

Mr. Dennerr. Not having this flexibility, they have to protect 
themselves. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do not have to spend all the money. 

Mr. Kann. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why has there not been some indication given to us 
that there has been a saving? 

Mr. Kaun. I think in most cases you have had definite projects to 
deal with. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the estimate would still be high. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the proposed budget, or the plan which 
will be presented to us, is not exactly the type plan that we have had 
in the past. Of course, you gentlemen are not familiar with the 
past type. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was just trying to work out in my mind what their 
argument was if we were to take each installation and give them 
flexibility they would not have this $1,000,000 higher figure which 
they apparently would propose in order to be sure to cover the high- 
price stuff as well as the low, and why, if that is true, then when the 
project was over there would not be a report back in here to us that 
would reflect that $1,000,000 higher figure. 
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Mr. Dennett. I think that they have to take the highest continental 
average. I think that every member of the panel thinks that is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. The thing that we are fundamentally interested in 
is getting the job done at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayer, 
and that is what you are all interested in. Frankly, from some expe- 
riences we have had, some of us think maybe in some cases there may 
be too much flexibility in the use of funds rather than not enough, 
so we are faced with two alternatives, of either giving too much 
flexibility and having absolutely no control left in Congress at all 
over what use is made of funds appropriated, or possibly having a 
little more herd riding on them so that they will, you know, come in 
and tell what has been done. 

Mr. Dennett. If you give them flexibility and use the words “within 
the concept of the original plan,” they cannot take the money saved 
on a house and build a theater out of it. They cannot take the savings 
of money for a hangar and build a cafeteria out of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not really sure that they cannot, and I am not 
really sure that has not been done. 

Mr. Dennett. If it is not in the original concept of the plan, they 
cannot. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope you have it drawn and drafted so, even if we 
went to this degree of flexibility, that you suggest, there will still 
be some safeguards in there. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cuenery. Could you not constitute yourself a board of review 
as well and ask for any changes that have been made? 

Mr. Taser. We will all find that they have spent the money, just 
as they have in the past. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is usually too late. It is kind of like an autopsy. 
You might find out what caused the accident and killed the person, 
but the person is dead and you just know what caused it. 

Thank you. I think, Mr. Chairman, that this morning’s session 
has helped us all. I am quite sure that these men, who are leaders in 
their fields, will be able to contribute a great deal to us in the future 
as they have today, and probably will go away with just a little bit 
better understanding of some of the problems we face. 

Mr. Taner. This is the difference between your approach to the 
thing and ours: We have had experience with these bureaucrats and 
their operations for years. You have been dealing with private cor- 
porations, where the man in charge is on his toes every minute and 
follows them down through to get results from them. We have found 
that the bureaucrats reach to get and spend more. That has made us 
have perhaps a different approach from that which you folks who have 
had large business responsibilities have. 

Mr. Manon. It is now 12 o’clock. We do not want to keep you 
gentlemen unduly. Do you have something to add, Mr. Bruce? 


CHAPELS 


Mr. Bruce. I want to say just one thing: In some cases I think we 
have cut too deep. For instance, in our great wisdom a few days 
ago we passed an edict that we would have only one chapel per station. 
As the Chief of Chaplains descended on me yesterday, I find we are 
wrong; we cannot do that. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Did he actually sell you that? 

~ Bruce. Yes; he sold me. He talked of a camp with 50,000 

eople. 
Mr. Manon. You were just going to give them one chapel? 

Mr. Bruce. One. 

Mr. Suerrarpv. What was the seating capacity within the chapel ? 

Mr. Bruce. It was to be 300. 

Mr. Manon. You do not seem to expect too much formal religion. 

Mr. Bruce. I think we have cut too deep. I have not talked to the 
other members of the panel since then. 

Mr. Cuenery. We do not have any 50,000-man station. 

Mr. Bruce. They have 40,000 down in Texas. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had 62,000 at Lackland for a while. 

Mr. Dennett. They were using the gymnasium for awhile. 

Mr. Bruce. We are afraid we have cut too deep. I am afraid we 
have to put a few more chapels in. 

Mr. Manon. While we are talking about chapels and indoctrination, 
and so on, will you make some comment about your reaction, Mr. 
Rouse? 


STATEMENT oF Mr. Rouse 


Mr. Rouss. The panel I worked with functioned a good deal like 
those which have been described. 

There is one point which I do not think has been emphasized. The 
general officer who was on my panel had only had 2 days to look at 
these figures. It was very apparent when we started to go down 
through the projects that he was not familiar with them in detail. 
He assigned oflicers who were familiar with each project to review 


these things ahead of us. They kept ahead of us and we would then 
look at them with the experts. They made many reductions of their 
own in these things before we looked at them. 

What we finally came up with was a combination of what they did 
plus the questioning. That was a very substantial part of the 
reduction. 

Then we did get into this 10-percent overrun deal. The way I 
look at it, they have to have some legitimate overrun on the appropria- 
tion. That is, you do not make an engineering estimate of a thing to 
cost $1,000,000 in business without allowing a little latitude, because 
your costs go up and what-have-you, and the thing costs more. 

The reductions we made were made on an average basis. If you 
cannot transfer funds between one station and another you cannot hit 
it. That is, you cannot hit the figure that we set as a goal for the 
total. 

Mr. Manon. It was your observation that they were wanting about 
10 percent on projects as a safety factor ? 

Mr. Rovsr. No; we had that figure in our heads. I do not mean it 
was in their estimate. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I ask a question at that point ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. If we had had controls across the board, economi- 
cally speaking, as of last June 1, you would not have had yourself 
confronted with that situation. You wdéuld have had a stabilized 
market on which to make your estimate; is that not true? 
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Mr. Rouse. That would have been true. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We have already lost $5,300,000,000 plus because of 
what has happened in this interval. 

Mr. Bruce. I might say, the only unassigned funds in this total of 
$5,500,000 is the 214 percent charge for all changes in plans and 
$40,000,000 item at the end. The whole thing is somewhat over 3 
percent. It is pretty small. It is to cover contingencies and changes 
of plans and things like that. It istoosmall. I was raised as a general 
contractor on 5 percent. 


STATEMENT OF MR. M’CAIN 


Mr. Manon. Mr. McCain, did you have a further word of advice or 
counsel for us ¢ 

Mr. McCarty. Yes, sir; I would like to make a remark in connection 
with what Mr. Scrivner said about a plush program. 

1 certainly do not think we ought to have a plush program. I am 
very much in favor of having austerity as a basis for our program but 
from some of the comments we have had I believe there may have been 
a misrepresentation of what is “plush”; I should think that whether 
or not an item is plush would depend upon the amount of money you 
are going to spend on it. 


BARRACKS FOR ENLISTED MEN 


Last Saturday we went over to Bolling Field. With the general in 
command of the post and his installations officer, we visited the bar- 
racks there and then went over to Gravelly Point and saw the barracks 
there. There is certainly a tremendous difference in the barracks at 


these two places, but much of the difference is in the manner of ar- 
rangement, in the painting, and in the color of the paint used. I do 
not see that there is any reason for making a boy live in an unattractive, 
terribly lighted, bare barracks—which costs practically as much as a 
good one—simply because you want to make him be austere. I think 
that a barracks arranged in cubicles will not prove very much more 
expensive than the open type. The first impression is that the cubicle 
arrangement would cost a great dea] more; however, we saw one of 
the mobilization-type barracks which had been made over. The orig- 
inal structure had been divided up into cubicles and the man who had 
done this used some real imagination in painting the barracks. In- 
stead of one monotonous color he had used three colors of paint, so 
that when you walked into the barracks from one room you could see 
no other room painted the same color; one got the impression of walk- 
ing into one’s own living room instead of walking into a barn. He did 
not use any more paint, of course, than if he had stuck to one color. 
Forcing the boys to undergo a purposeless kind of austerity is use- 
less. If you can improve their living quarters within the allotted 
cost, you ought to make them as comfortable as you can—and a little 
imagination in planning will make a tremendous difference in their 
comfort. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very interesting and sound observation, I 
think. 

Gentlemen, each of us deeply appreciates your helpfulness to us. 
IT am glad that we live in a country where businessmen will take the 
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time to come to confer with their Representatives in Congress and 
with the people in the military branches in an effort to be helpful 
on a problem which is of great concern and importance to all of us. 

I want to congratulate you all on your efforts, and I believe that 
some real good will be accomplished. 

Mr. McCone and Mr. Stuart, we thank you for being here. I think 
it has been helpful to have you with us in the room, so that you could 
supply information and fill in with information that we might need. 

The transcript will be submitted to each one of you gentlemen. I 
wish you would make sure that the statements accurately reflect what 
you desire to say, and you are at perfect liberty to add anything you 
want, page after page, if you think it will be helpful, because we 
are going to have it a basis for study and consideration in the future, 

I wonder if it would be out of place to print this transcript later, 
if we decided to do so? At the beginning I said it would not be 
printed, and it will not be printed if there is any reason why it should 
not be. I am not saying it will be printed, but is there any reason 
why it should not be printed if we later decide to do so? What 
would you say, Mr. Secretary / 

Mr. McConrt. From the Air Force standpoint there is none. 

Mr. Manon. What about vou gentlemen of the panel ? 

Mr. Kann. Everything I have said could be published to the world. 

Mr. Kany. In other words, if we care to print it we may / 

Mr. Cuenery. There is no objection. 

Mr. Manon. I do wish you would look over your remarks, and if 
you think of something, after you leave, that you wish you had told 
those Congressmen, please put it in the record and it will be available 
to us. 


Mr. Cuenery. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Fepruary 26, 1951. 
Wicuira Air Force Base 
WITNESSES 


HON. HAROLD C. STUART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


MAJ. GEN. PATRICK W. TIMBERLAKE, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLA- 
TIONS ‘ 

BRIG. GEN. COLBY M. MYERS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

BRIG. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 

BRIG. GEN. GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY, CHIEF, TRAINING DIVISION 

COL. HAROLD R. MADDUX, ASSISTANT FOR AIR BASES 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 

General Timberlake, at our last session we had some rather lengthy 
discussion with respect to the Wichita, Kans., project, and the Fort 
Snelling project. 

Are you prepared at this time to further discuss the Wichita, Kans., 
project ? 

General TimpBerLake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surprarp. Will you make a presentation, please. 
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General Trupertake. Since the last meeting, sir, several things have 
happened in connection with Wichita. In the first place, the com- 
mittee wanted more detailed information on what kind of an agree- 
ment we could get with the local people in Wichita. As a result of 
that a meeting was held out at Wichita, which Colonel Maddux at- 
tended, where the CAA, the Air Force, and the local people partici- 
pated in this discussion of the traffic and the use of that airport. 

At the same time the panels that we have had operating on our whole 
third supplemental considered this project. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are referring to the civilian panel which came 
before the committee the other day? 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir. They had made certain cuts in the 
Wichita price as we presented it to this committee. They reduced the 
cost estimate to $37,320,000. 


‘PROPOSAL FOR EXCLUSIVE USE OF WICHITA FIELD 


We have a proposal now, by getting exclusive use, buying this field 
outright, where we can further make a savings of $5,384,000, excluding 
land. That is by using hangars and facilities and runways which 
are already there. 

If the negotiations for the land end,up to be around $6,000,000 
which we estimate they will be, the total cost of that property and 
our installations on it will be $37,472,000, as opposed to our original 
costing to you of $37,226,000 on a 10-year-life basis, before we revised 
the plan to the 25-year-life cost. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just a moment. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. I notice that there is a total in the present presenta- 
tion of $37,592,000, General. Do you have any comment to make upon 
that figure? 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir; I do have a comment to make. On 
that we have examined the land necessary to be acquired out there, 
and have cut down. If you will look on study B, item 2, B-2, “Land,” 
we had 1,375 acres. We have now cut that down to 925 acres. 

Mr. Taner. Do you mean by that that if you own the whole set-up 
your operations will not require you to buy the outside land that you 
previously had asked for? Is that what you mean? 

General TrmeerLaKe. Yes, sir; not the full amount. We had previ- 
ously asked for 2,000 acres. We have cut that down to 925 acres. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That would change your figures as reflected from 
$250,000 to what? 

General Timper.aKeE. To $370,000, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to again call your attention to the sheet 
that is presently presented and which we have before us as the revised 
sheet. 

Under item No. 2 I find the following language, “1,375 acres re- 
quired,” and then there is reflected in parenthesis 2,000 minus 1,375 
acres, $250,000. What does that $250,000 reflect as it presently ap- 
pears in your column in your “total required”? 

General TrmpertaKke. It reflects the savings made in land at $400 
an acre. That is 1.875 from the 2,000. That is a savings over in the 
last column, sir. 

Mr. Srvart. May I attempt to explain that, sir? 
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Mr. Suerparp. Just a moment, please. 

What I am trying to get clear, gentlemen, is the composition of your 
$250,000. 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir. Under study B of “Joint funds required for 
joint operations,” it is $37,226,000. You reduce that amount by $5,- 
384,000, which is the facilities total from page 1. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is right. 

Mr. Sruarr. The $250,000 should be changed to $370,000 which is 
the amount shown. 

Mr. Taser. Which figure should be changed ? 

Mr. Sruarr. The $250,000 should be changed to $370,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That should be added to the $5,000,000 above; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Sruarr. That should be added to the $5 million above. 

Mr. Suerparv. Which will give a total savings figure of what? 

Mr. Sruarr. $5,754,000 savings that we will make. That sub- 
tracted from the $37,226,000, will give you $31,472,000. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. In other words, then, your present figure of 
$37,592,000, by the operation that you have just explained, reduces 
your total request under the present presentation to $31,472,000; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Stuart. You have to add to that the $6 million which is the esti- 
mate for the purchase of land, making it $37,472,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But you have done that in your statement. 

Mr. Sruarr. Excuse me; I thought you said $31 million. 

That makes a total of $37,472,000. You see, in the original esti- 
mate we estimated we would need 2,000 acres. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is right. 

Mr. Sruartr. That was reduced to 1,375 acres, and now it is reduced 
to 925 acres, if we acquire the entire airport. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is your commitment on the 925 acres you 
presently have, if you have a commitment, wherein you can derive 
the figure that you have here, or is that an estimate in accordance with 
the best information you can get? 

Mr. Srvuarr. That is an estimate in accordance with the best infor- 
mation we can get. 

Mr. Suepparp. If the committee should see fit to go along with you 
in the request you are presently tendering to the committee, what is 
the situation relative to joint operations on the field ? 

I should like to have that a little more thoroughly explained, please. 

Mr. Srvuarr. I think Colonel Maddux, who was out there, could 
better explain that. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Colonel, please do so. 

Mr. Mappvux. It is planned to phase out the present civil opera- 
tions now being performed on the field to fit the phased develop- 
ment of the combat-crew training school at the field. Specifically 
it is anticipated that all civil operations on the field that do not have 
two-way radio will have to cease by April 1, that the private and 
executive-type aircraft based on the field will have to have their 
operations moved to some other place by July 1, 1951; that the irregu- 
lar carriers, the noncertificated carriers, would have to go by Sep- 
tember 1, 1952, and that the certificated scheduled airlines operating 
in this field would continue to operate until the new airport was 
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ready for them. That also goes for the certificated irregular carrier 
who operates in and out of Wichita. He would continue to operate 
until such time as the new airport is ready. 


TOTAL PLANES IN OPERATION 


Mr. Suepparp. At your peak requirements, what is the amount of 
ships that would at any one time be in operation on that particular 
base ¢ 

General Disosway. I can give you that figure: 42 B-47’s, 25 T-33’s, 
and 20 miscellaneous aircraft. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is strictly military? 

General Disosway. That is right. In addition to that, of course, 
you have the test flying from Boeing. 

Mr Suepprarp. What do you contemplate your test load will be? 

General Disosway. I would like to take this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, that shows a total of 137 opera- 
tions on that particular base in the military categories? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What does your survey which you have just made 
down there indicate as being in the so-called categories, irrespective 
of whether they are certificated, noncertificated, or otherwise ? 

Colonel Mappux. I would like to hear the question again, if I 
could, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp, What is the estimated load that will be placed on 
the field by the cooperative operation of that project, of the civilian 
aspect, irrespective of whether it is certificated, noncertificated. or 
ot herwise ¢ 

Colonel Mappux. Iam afraid I do not have that figure with me. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do not the flight plans on that base indicate what 
their average load is there / 

Colonel Mappux. Yes, sir; the figure you are asking for was brought 
out in the public hearings before this panel. I just cannot give it 
offhand. I know there are approximately 85 of the type aircraft 
you are talking about based at the field now. 

Mr. Surprarp. Is there any place immediately in Washington that 
would have that figure, that would not cause too much of a loss of 
time ¢ 

Colonel Mappux. Yes, sir; I can get it from the civil aeronautics 
operations. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would you have somebody take the telephone and 
get it now, please / 

Colonel Mappvux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXTENSION OF RUNWAYS 


Mr. Suepparp. Will you indicate the strip which is on what I assume 
to be the north side, the top side, to be No. 1, and indicate for identi- 
fication purposes only the strip below it as No. 2 


2, unless you object 
to that designation? What is the extension that presently prevails, 


if any, on strip No. 1? 





General Disosway. None, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. As it refers or relates to strip No. 2, however, there 
are 10,000 additional feet already extended on runway No. 2/4 

General Disosway. It is 10,000 feet long now, sir. It needs ex- 
tending. 

Mr. SHerrarp. It is not contemplated to be extended farther than 
that 10,000 feet, is it ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir: we have overruns. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the additional extension / 

General Disosway. You have a 1,000-foot overrun on each end. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you are going to extend No. 2 in your 
contemplated plan of the projected project 2,000 feet / 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. One thousand on each end? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. What do you contemplate doing with runway 
No. 1? 

General Disosway. If we have the field to ourselves we are not 
going to do anything with it. If we are going to have to use it 
jointly we have to have both runways available. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Under the proposal presently under consideration 
it isa joint operation, is it not ? 

General Drsosway. No, sir; this proposal is a sole operation by 
military. This is buving all this from the city of Wichita and phasing 
out all their activities to another airport. 
without changing this runway. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But it will take up to September for complete phas- 
ing out ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In the interim is there not going to be joint 
operation / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; but our total strength does not build 
up until then because of aircraft production. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. In other words, from the figures you gave me rela- 
tive to the military requirements, do you figure on starting out with 
87 for a requirement and gradually feeding 50 in as they come off the 
production line ¢ 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. The production is not up 
to peak, and our training is not up to peak yet. In other words, we 
have a class of students in being now, two students with one aircraft. 
As more aircraft come out we will keep increasing the number of 
personnel. 

Mr. Surrrarpv. Am I right that the complete phase-out will be 
effective as of September? The contemplated operation will be effec- 
tive, in its phase-out, as of September ? 

General Disosway. It will be a little later than that, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What do you figure is the maximum date that all 
operations with the exception of military will be phased off that field 

Colonel Mappux. That is an estimate, depending upon how fast 
the new airport can be put in. The figure given to us was between 
12 and 15 months. 


Then we can get along 
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PLANS FOR NEW AIRPORT 


Mr. SHeprarp. Do you know from your conversations or confer- 

ences with the Administration representatives as to how soon after 
your project is instituted and you have your funds they contemplate 
beginning the new air field ? 

Colonel Mappux. Just as quickly as they can. I was told by respon- 
sible civil officials that they believed they could have the land and 
break ground within a month. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Sikes? 


SAVINGS FROM EXCLUSIVE USE OF FIELD 


Mr. Srxes. Apparently you propose to save about enough here to 
buy a new airport for the city; is that true? 

Mr. Sruarr. Not quite as much. Our best estimate is given. We 
have received information so far in our discussions with the CAA 
and others. I talked with the CAA Administrator on Saturday again, 
and his estimate would be in the neighborhood of $6 million. He 
said it might run a little bit more than that. They would give us a 
pretty definite statement today as to the figure, but the best they could 
estimate at the time was $6 million. That is the figure they are using 
generally right now. They are to call over here and give me a figure 
if it will be more than that. They had to have information from 
Kansas City, making an estimate on it, over the week end. 

Mr. Sixes. The literal situation is that you have presented a list 
of items totaling something over $5 million which you will not need 
if civilian use of the base is eliminated. 

Mr. Srvuarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. The present proposal permits exclusive use of the base 
by the Air Force at no more cost than that previously advanced. 

Mr. Sruart. That is correct. If we acquire the whole airport; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I would rather let Mr. Scrivner question first since it 
is in his area 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Scrivner? 


PRESENTATION BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, Mr. Chairman, we are asked again to go on 
faith. 

I would call first to the chairman’s attention the fact that when the 
Wichita airport was being presented to us it came to us first on the 
basis of a 10-year-life construction. Then, after we had discussed 
it for some hours, it finally came out not by a direct statement but in 
answer toa away: that'it was not to be a 10-year-life program at all, 
but it was to be a 25-year-life program. We were then faced with 
the fact that all the figures presented would have to be revamped upon 
a higher cost. We were to have been supplied with those increased 
figures, but if they have been supplied I have not yet seen them. 

“Now, they have come in this morning with a statement which pur- 
ports to set out what would be saved if this field is to be used by the 
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Air Force only. I have been trying since it has been handed to me 
to reconcile these items with the items first presented to us on a 10- 
vear basis. As yet, in the time allotted to me, I have not been able 
i reconcile this list at all. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would the gentleman yield at this point, please ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Would you gentlemen kindly explain, relative to this 
change in the appropriation requirements presently under considera- 
tion by this committee, this question: Does this reflect a 25-year-life 

pr project! ? 
General Timpertake. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. Thank you, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. So in order to get a picture clearly in just a few 
minutes I want to go into this. It would have made a better presenta- 
tion to this committee if you had told us what you were going to put 
in down there, and then later told us what you were leaving out, and 
why. 

| have tried to look this over and for the life of me I cannot under- 
stand why some of these things are not needed now if they were not 
needed then. I will go into those in a minute, but there are some other 
questions I want to ask first to clear up a few things in my mind. 


LOCATION OF NEW MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


Where will the new Wichita Municipal Airport be located? How 
far will it be from this field ? 

Colonel Mappux. We do not know exactly where it will be located. 
It will be located far enough from this field so as not to involve an air- 
traffic problem with the traflic generated on this field. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far away will that be? 

Colonel Mappux. Probably 15 to 20 miles on the other side of the 
city. The responsible officials say that there are several areas available 
which fit their master planning and are on main highways. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have looked over the panel report, and I did not 
see that in there. 

You can assure us now that you are not going to have any traffic 
pattern problem there by having your munic pal airport brought in so 
close that it may be more accessible to the city and not 15 miles out, 
and you will not be having to have a dual air control, with the munic- 
ipal pattern tied into your Air Force airport? Is that right? 

Colonel Mappux. I think you are correct. There are some things 
that did come out. There was much testimony brought out in the 
public hearings on that subject. There appeared to be no problem 
in the location of the new field. I believe that you will find that in 
the report and recommendation, that the city of Wichita expeditiously 
acquire a new site for a municipal airport at a location not in conflict 
with the military activities contemplated, and vigorously prosecute 
the development ‘thereof. 

The meaning of that “not in conflict” was that it should be located 
at such a point as to not present an air traffic problem. 

Particularly the interest of the Civil Aeronautics Board member 
of our panel is involved, and he explored that in great detail, that 
there would be no problem and the location would not conflict with 
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the presently fairly heavy traveled air lanes. I think it is green 5 
that goes over Wichita. No problem was anticipated. 


DECISION TO OPERATE WICHITA BASE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE MILITARY 


Mr. Scrivner. Another thing that disturbs me is the fact that my 
recollection is that on the previous appearance here on the Wichita 
airport I raised the very question as to whether or not we would not 
be faced with buying Wichita a new airport, and I thought I was 
assured that there was not any such thing in contemplation. 

Colonel Mappux. May I speak on that, sir? 

Mr. Srvuarr. Go ahead. 

Colonel Mappux. I was the Air Force member of this panel. 

Mr. Scrivner. You were not here before this committee 4 

Celonel Mappux. No; I was not, sir. I think I can explain how we 
got to this, however. 

As I sat on the panel, we were trying our best to work this out on a 
joint basis. There was much testimony that for many reasons we 
could not do it. It was there in this panel that we switched over, and 
the panel found it would be better if we had it not on joint operations 
but for exclusive use. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why it would take a panel to reach 
that determination. I am not an Air’Force man. I am not a flier. 
However, I raised that point with General Rawlings. 

Was that question not raised, General, as to the airport at Wichita 
being one of the heaviest civilian-used airports in that part of the 
country / 

General Disosway. That is correct. You did, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was not the intimation given here that the purchase 
was not contemplated ¢ 
General Disosway. I did not believe that it was stated in that way, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, maybe it was not stated clearly. A lot of 
things were not stated clearly, but at least that was the inference | 
went away with. 

General Myers. I think, sir, we were trying to work this out, we 
started to see if it could be worked out. 

Mr. Sruarr. It was not the original intention of the Air Force that 
we acquire the entire airfield, but that we would use it jointly with 
certified carriers and the airlines. We knew from the outset that we 
would not be able to operate from there if we had the small trainer 
type of aircraft which did not have two-way radios. It was after 
that time that we had the meeting with the representatives of the 
CAA and the transport associations and all industry people there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean that before you previously came before 
this committee for the authorization of this project and before the 
Armed Services Committee that you had not discussed it with CAA ‘ 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir: we certainly discussed it with CAA. We 
had meetings in the Pentagon. It was our understanding and belief 
that we could jointly operate with the civil airlines, but it would be 
better if we had it for sole military utilization. 

Then we had a meeting with them at Wichita, with the private 
fliers, with the CAA and the transport association representatives, 
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and all people who would be interested or become involved. It was 
the consensus of their opinion that it would be much better for the 
Air Force to purchase the airfield and relocate another municipal 
airfield at Wichita. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, going back to the eee I asked, I asked 
General Rawlings: 

Of course, the people in Wichita are under the impression that the Air Force 
is going to buy this municipal airport and then Wichita will have the money 


to buy a new one and set up a new airport someplace else out further from the 
center of population, 


General RAWLINS, Sir, we are trying to make the best deal we can, over-all, 

for the Government, 
That bears out the statement that many of the questions we asked we 
did not get direct answers to, but I was justified with that answer in 
going away feeling that there was no contemplated plan of buying 
the airport. 

Mr. Sruarr. That is right. 

Mr. ScrivNer. You mean it is correct, but it is not right. 

Mr. Sruarr. Your statement is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not right to leave this committee with under- 
standings like that that are incorrect decisions. 

General Disosway. Sir, I think if you will refer to the statement 
just before that one you read you will see that General Rawlings, when 
you asked about joint use 

Mr. Scrivner. He said they were trying to work it out with the city 
of Wichita. 

General Disosway. That was the situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which prior to this time had always contemplated 
joint use. 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. They found out they could 
not work it out. That was what Colonel Maddux said. 

Mr, Scrivner. That is one of the things that seemed so strange. 
You were insistent on the fact that you were going to make out, and 
everything else. That is why I raised the question as to what had 
been the understanding at Wichita that you were going to buy a 
new airport, and you were not fooling anybody down there. They 
knew what the score was, but we were not given the score. We cer- 
tainly were not. I do not know whether it is due to the fact that 
you developed some of these plans so r apidly that you do not have 
all the facts, so that we cannot get them. That is what I prefer to 
think. 

General Disosway. That is what is true. 

General Myers. That is certainly right, sir. 


NECESSITY FOR FULL AND OPEN STATEMENTS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Scrivner. In spite of the fact that there is need for fast action, 
when you come before this committee not only on this program but 
on all of them, when there are so many hundreds of millions and 
billions of dollars concerned there should be more time taken so that 
we can have the actual facts when you come up here, instead of being 
met with changed programs every time we meet. 

We have a responsibility on this side of the table. If we are going 
to act as members of a congressional committee that is one thing. If 
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we are to be rubber stamps and merely say, “O. K., gentlemen, do as 
you will,” that is another. 

In all fairness to this committee we should have a full and frank 
statement of everything that comes in here, whether it is secret, top 
secret, or what. If we do not have it we surely cannot pass any soun(| 
judgment on any program submitted to us. 


TRAINING CLASS 


What was the statement you made just a moment ago, General, about 
having a training class there already ? 

General Disosway. We actually have a project out there now, sir, 
using the National Guard hangar which has been vacated by the Na- 
tional Guard, which was called to active service. We are starting to 
train our instructor cadre now for the school. . 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the Air Force has just gone on thie 
assumption that the Wichita base for B—47’s, the training school, is 
going to be and that is all there is to it ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It certainly appears like that to me. 

General Disosway. Sir, this project was located at Wichita some 
8 months ago, to work out with the Boeing people the introduction of 
this aircraft. They are working out there in a test capacity. We have 
to get some place to start training our cadre for the school. It is the 
only place we have where we can fly the aircraft. We have no parts 
any place else. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean to say that you did not have any other 
facility within the Wichita area that could be used at all? 

General Disosway. Not for that purpose, sir; no, sir. It is just im- 
possible. It has to be done there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I do not like to think that is impossible. We 
have proved that too many times. It may be difficult. 

General Disosway. It would be difficult, time consuming, and a lot 
more expensive. 


CHANGES IN PLANS 


Mr. Scrivner. Does this presentation to us that you are making 
today include also the installation of a fighter interceptor group at 
Wichita? 

General Disosway. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Scrivner. The other presentation did. 

General Disosway. Sir, again I would like to explain that to you. 
The haste in planning this, the push we were under to get this program 
in order, as you recall, changed the program in the latter part of De 
cember. We did not have this one finalized until a short time before 
we got up to see you. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, some of the presentation of this 
very base was changed while you were right here before this committee. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know on whose orders that was, or how it 
happened, because the witnesses were all here, but it was changed right 
in the hearings here just about the time we were ready to adjourn. 
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General TrmperLake. Mr. Scrivner, could I explain that, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope you can. 

General TimperLake. We started this presentation on these 13 bases 
around the 13th of January, started them through the channels. As 
we went along we got more information. We defined our plans, ad- 
justed them, and redefined them in some cases. We have brought the 
changes before this committee as they have become evidenced. 

Mr. Taper. May I make a suggestion at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Scrivner has the witness. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let him complete his statement first. 

General TimperLake. Our original plan on the Wichita scheme was 
a 10-year-life plan, which we submitted to the two Appropriations 
Committees. The meeting of the Air Staff, after great consideration, 
said, “This is a good scheme for peacetime and wartime.” They de- 
cided at that time to make this a 25-year base rather than a 10-year 
base. Our books had already been sent over here to the committee 
before we appeared. We did not have them to make the change. We 
noticed the change here as we were going along. Somebody said, “Is 
this a 10-year or 25-year plan?” We saw our error and we stated it, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was toward the end of the hearing on this 
Wichita base. 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which again raises the question that the minute the 
Wichita matter was mentioned to us the thing to have done, so far 
as we were concerned, was to have immediately said, “The signals 
have been changed on this place; it is going to be a 25-year program 
instead of a 10-year program.” That was not done. That is what 
gives me no end of concern. 

General Timpertake. Mr. Scrivner, again, over the week end, we 
have further revised this plan. I came in here with pencil figures to 
show the savings. I think it is fair to give those changes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you are absolutely correct on that. Any 
change in the plan should be called to the attention of this committee. 

I want to go into that in just a minute, but the changes here and 
the reductions that have been made and everything else makes me 
wonder now why we should not go back over the other 11 we did 
approve and see if there are not some changes to be made there. They 
were presented in the same sort of haste, were they not? 

General TrmpBerLaAke. That is correct. 

Mr. Srvuarr. Correct. 

General Trpertake. But not in such critical projects, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we would be justified in going back over each 
one of those to see if there cannot be some substantial savings made. 

General TrmBerLaAKe. You will always have a chance to look at the 
final figures on all of those before any money is appropriated. 

Each item we have before you now is going to be covered in the 
third supplemental in detail, and will show the revisions as a result 
of these panels, review, and the critical screening that is being given 
these products. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is an encouraging word. I am glad to have it. 

General Myers. There are bound to be changes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now the statement is, although we were told last 
week that there was to be a fighter interceptor group at Wichita, that 
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there is not to be one. Has that change in plan been reflected in any 
of your reductions here ? 

General. Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScrtvNer. Where ? , 

General Disosway. I would like to go back over this whole Wichita 
thing again. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now wait a minute. I am trying to follow a certain 
line of questions raised by presentations and statements made here. 

Mr. Suepparp. Just a moment. May I say to the witnesses, when 
you are having interrogation advanced by one of the members of the 
committee, respond to the questions within your ability and then when 
you have completed, if you wish to add anything to it to clarify it, 
of course, that will be permissible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Suerparp. I think it would be advisable if you would let him 
ask his questions, and then you can clear them up later on if you so 
desire. 

Proceed, Mr. Scrivner, please. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question was that the change has been made. 
You are not going to have a fighter interceptor group there. I would 
assume that there should be some savings made due to that fact. 

The question now is where are the sayings shown in this statement 
before us as a result of taking those fighter interceptors out of that 
proposed program ? 

General Disosway. Can you answer that, General Myers? I did 
not go through this thing in detail. 

Mr. Taper. Before you get to that, there is this situation which is 
presented: Instead of bringing this thing up here in shape so that 
we could see just what it was, with a table indicating what the ex- 
penditures would be on the newly proposed basis and the old proposed 
basis, you have brought us up a memorandum indicating the savings 
that are proposed, and not a blooming one of them jibes with the 
items that were first presented. 

It seems to me that if you were going to do the job right you would 
bring us up those two statements indicating what you did propose 
to do and what you now propose to do, in parallel columns, instead 
of such a jumbled-up mess as we are presented with here. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was leading up to. 

Mr. Taser. That is the thing that bothers me about this whole 
presentation. T have been over items here, and IT see where you are 
going to save $1,040,000 out of $500,000 in the original set-up. There 
are things like that which just do not go together. The ordinary fel 
low cannot understand it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are some of the questions IT was going into. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Under the circumstances, Mr. Taber, T would like 
to address mvself to the gentlemen on the other side of the table for 
a moment, please. 

The interrogations would indicate difficulty upon the part of the 
members of the committee to absorb the picture as a whole under the 
present presentations. With that in mind, and in order to save thi 
time of everybody and to have a more comprehensive presentatio 
made, IT am wondering if a possible change could not be made. 
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JOINT USE OF AIRPORTS BY MILITARY AND CIVILIANS 


First, let me ask you, Mr. Secretary: Is there presently a policy 
within the Air Force for joint operations on already established pro}- 
ects on airports ? 

Mr. Sruarr. We have some; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When did you change this policy? There was one 
time not so long ago when the Air Force testified clearly that they 
were diametric ally ‘opposed to joint operations because of interference 
that invariably foliowed, and particularly did that psychology apply 
when security was a factor. 

Mr. Sruarr. There are certain types of installations where we must 
have, we feel, exclusive jurisdiction and exclusive use of fields. There 
are other types where we will try to have joint utilization with the 
civilian carriers on civilian aircraft. It depends first on the type of 
aircraft and second the load of that particular installation, and other 
factors which are considered. Where possible we try to make them 
available for civilian use. 

Mr. Suerparp. In the instance presently under consideration, to wit, 
the Wichita project, am I to understand that there is a possibility of 
two types of function there? I mean first you could enter into a co- 
operative function there with the city administration and, second, you 
could follow the course you are presently presenting. That is, by a 
gradual time element eliminating the civilian aspect, operationally 
speaking, completely after the other airport is constructed and avail- 
able for that type of operation. You have those two options at the 
present time; is that a correct assumption upon my part or incorrect ¢ 

Mr. Sruarr. That is a correct assumption. However, one would be 
much more preferable in this instance than the other. We believe that 
the sole utilization would be more feasible. The other is certainly ¢ 
possibility. If it would not be feasible to obtain sole occupancy and 
sole use of that air field we could make arrangements for joint utiliza- 
tion, but in that event we would have to increase ceriain of these run- 
ways to have a dual runway. We would have to acquire some more 
land and we would have to construct some more buildings than we now 
propose, 

It was only with the meeting of everyone involved, including the 
CAA and representatives of the transport associations, that it was 
their opinion that since we would have so much military traffic of this 
particular type of aircraft, which is a new type of aircraft and very 
fast, and which we would be using there for combat-crew training and 
also test flying—a considerable number of aircraft—that it would be 
wisest for the Air Force to acquire the entire airport. That is the 
reason we suggest now that we acquire the entire airport. 


REQUEST FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Due to the rather pointed inquiry into the present 
presentation let me ask you this: How long would it take you to make 
a complete presentation of both types of function upon this particular 
base ; aie the joint tenancy operation and the cost to the Air Force 
in that respect, and, second, your outright procurement as you are 
p aanaitiy presenting it, not bringing in the sav ing category but pick- 
ing out your total cost? How long Would it take for that ? 
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Mr. Stuart. [think by tomorrow would be all right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest from what little I 
know about operations of airports, with the heavy civilian traffic 
pattern of Wichita, if it is going to be done at all it should be an ex- 
clusive operation. I do not think that with the heavy pattern you 
have down there it should be otherwise. That traffic will certainly 
increase as the production in Boeing and Cessna and the other plants 
increases, and you are going to have increasingly heavy air traffic going 
in and out of Wichita because that is one of the very hubs of the 
Midwest. 

Mr. Sueprarp. At the moment I have no adverse opinion so far as 
my colleague’s suggestion is concerned, but I would still like to have 
both presentations upon the premise of the testimony we had before 
us when those civilian gentlemen were before us the other day, because 
it might be rather pertinent in the final conclusions of the committee 
as to what they have to say about it. 

Unless there is objection upon the part of the committee I would 
feel justified at the moment to ask you to make those two presentations, 
if you will. 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir; we would ie happy to. 

Mr. Suepparp. As it refers to Wichita exclusively. With that in 
mind we could just drop this. 

Mr. Scrivner. I bad wanted to get more information, before we 
dropped it. 

General Myers. May I try to answer Mr. Scrivner’s original ques- 
tion, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, you may. 

General Myers. This revision and this savings, sir, is based on our 
latest plans for the use of Wichita, which have been drawn up as a 
result of these panel meetings. They have deleted items. They have 
changed some. Some have been added. This one is not based on the 
original submission as we gave you in this book previously. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the question that I had reached. 

General Myers. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the question that I had reached, because I 
could not make them tie in. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. We tried to give you our latest 
thinking. These plans, sir, that are drawn up so hurr iedly, are bound 
to change. I would stick my neck out so far as to say that the plan 
we give you tomorrow will not be the one which is ultimately followed 
in every detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you had not told me that, I was going to ask you 
anyway. 

General Myers. It definitely will not, sir. That is true on prac- 
tically all our bases, 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the answer to the question I asked 
General Disosway is that you cannot point out any of these items on 
this changed sheet that are reflected due to the fact that you decided 
not to have a fighter interceptor base at Wichita? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. I believe the only item there would be 
No. 4, the overruns, 3,200 feet. Then some of these items of briefing 
buildings, base communications building. I could go down the list, 
sir, and point out some items that do correspond to this, but your 
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first item, extensions on runway, are based on extending the runway 
4,500 feet as against our original extension of 2,000 feet, which was 
the interim program we were trying to get as the smaller program 
in this original submission, and later included the additional items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is one of the questions I was going 

to ask, how you can reach a savings by increasing the number of feet 
you are going to increase the length of your runways? 
’ Mr. Suerparp. I thought, Mr. Scrivner, that that subject matter 
and collateral subject matter of that character would be in the presen- 
tution that will come up tomorrow, and we will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to go over it then. 

I want to say this to you, gentlemen: Personally I have no criticism 
to offer because you are in the position in which you find yourselves. 
We were definitely told that this so-called panel group was there for 
the express purpose of studying these projects and making recom- 
mendations that will undoubtedly be followed. When you have a 
recommendation here from the panel it should be given consideration. 

I am somewhat interested in one of your recent statements to the 
effect that even this may not be the plan literally followed. 

General Myers. Not in every detail, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. There are always some minor changes, of course. 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Insofar as the total concept pertains as it is recom- 
mended by the panel now you do not contemplate the panel is going 
to make a resurvey of this and come back with another recommen- 
dation ? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So that in principle the plan is practically set now 
by the panel and by those in top echelon ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; we think it is. We hope so. 

Mr. Suepearp. And under those circumstances will you please pre- 
pare a definite statement as to what your expenditures are going to 
be under the panel recommendation which they are presently con- 
sidering? If you will do that it will be very helpful. Unless there is 
objection upon the part of some member of the committee, I would 
like also to have made a presentation of the joint operation of this 
base, whether it is seriously contemplated to move it or not. I would 
like to have it for comparable purposes. 

If there are no objections upon the part of the committee, please 
supply that information and notify the clerk when you have it com- 
piled and we will convene the committee for further consideration. 

General Myers. As I understand it, for the purpose of this com- 
parison, you want our present plans and not the plans that we had 
originally ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. The plans that you had originally, as far as I am 
concerned from interpreting your statement, are completely out of 
the window and the one that you are concerned with is the one that 
the panel recommended to you. As far as we know, that is the set 
plan of procedure. If you want to indicate your savings. that will 
be all right, although I think you have already indicated that in the 
sheet, and I cannot see any necessity of doing that again because we 
have it here. Come up here with a clean-cut expression—*We want 
so much for this purpose, that purpose, and so forth,” if you will. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You may want to answer this off the record. 

The showing has been made that you no longer are anticipating a 
fighter interceptor group at Wichita. Does that indicate that the 
Air Force has arrived at the conclusion that the Wichita base is in 
such position there will be no need for the fighter interceptors there / 

General Myers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Thinking of these things, the more that we have 
concentrated at Wichita, the more desirable target it would become 
to a potential enemy; is that true? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, instead of dispersing instalations, we find in this 
particular instance a concentration of installations; is that correct ‘ 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that good military strategy / 

General Myers. We think it is in this particular case. I think thai 
we discussed before the presence of the Boeing plant there and the 
training activities. 

EXPANSION OF BOEING PLANT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, in contemplation of your new plans, do you 
also take into consideration the fact that Boeing anticipates an ex- 
pansion for hangar space somewhere in the neighborhood of $2,000,- 
OOO) to $3,000,000 4 

General Myers. That does not enter into this project. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you know where they are going to acquire that 
space for the additional space, hangar space, for the storage of the 
BAT? 

General Myers. No, I do not. 

General Trmpertake. That is an industrial problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is going to be there in that particular vicinity. 
It cannot be very far away. 

General Timpertake. But our plan, sir, provides for the CCTS 
being on the opposite of the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the CCTS ¢ 

Mr. Srvarr. Civilian combat training school. 

General Timpertake. It will be on the opposite side of the field from 
the Boeing factory. The only thing we are going to use is the admin- 
istration building and those hangars north of there, which will not 
interfere with this land over here adjacent to the Boeing ramp. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which I assume would be somewhere near where 
they would begin building their additional hangar space, so we would 
still have a further concentration right in that one area. 

General Myers. Yes; there will be expansion at the Boeing plant. 
but our expansion is on the other side of the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think until we get the new presentation that wil! 
suffice. 


WILLINGNESS OF WITNESSES TO GIVE INFORMATION TO THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Stuart. I would like to make a statement. T want to assure you 
there is absolutely no intention of deceiving any member of the com 
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mittee or withholding any information from the committee. When 
it was planned to go from a 10-year-life to a 25-year-life basis, it was 
considered to be good economics, and it was fully intended that would 
be covered in our presentation. I assure you there is no desire on the 
part of any of us to withhold any information that you desire. 


REQUEST FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


Mr. Srkes. Right at this point I would like to make a statement. 
On February 9 I said this: 


There is no disposition on the part of this committee to limit you people in 
anything you really need. At the same time, I would like to feel, and I think 
the committee would like to feel, that we are part of a team and that we can 
justify in our discussion with other Members of Congress what is being done 
rather than to say to them, “All we know is that we have a bill and we have 
to pay it.” 

Giving us this list as it is has not answered the questions that are in my mind 
about your program. It would be much more helpful to me, assuming that you 
must have an expansion of facilities and we have to bear the cost, if I could 
see a map of all your World War II bases and have explained to me the reasons 
these particular bases are the ones that are now needed, and the reasons it would 
not be more economical to use other operating bases or to expand and reactivate 
stand-by facilities. I do feel it would be helpful to me if I could have more 
general information why you picked these particular bases. 


I then asked if that was unreasonable and I said this: 


All I want is a fuller understanding of the reasons which prompted you people 
to feel that you could more economically expand or build in these places and 
better train in these places than others. 


Mr. Chairman, I said that on February 9. Today is February 26. 


I have had no information, even though it was stated at that time 
by representatives of the Air Forces that it would be made available. 

[ am left with the assumption that the reasons which were followed 
are not reasons which you wish to present to the committee or that 
there is a disposition to withhold your reasons from a member of this 
committee, either of which leaves me critical of the requests being 
made of us. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is there any reason, Mr. Secretary, why the request 
upon the part of my colleague was not responded to 4 

Mr. Sruarr. Absolutely not. I am unaware that it had not been. 
I will see that it is. You want information on why we selected the 
13 installations / 

Mr. SrKes. I said at the time I would be satisfied with the same 
reasons that satisfied you people, but I have received absolutely no 
information. That does not strengthen confidence. 

Mr. Sruarr. We will get that information for you immediately. 

General Myers. The only reason I can give you for not giving that 
information to you is we thought that we discussed that in the hear- 
ings we had before on each of these installations. We can reduce 
it to writing. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think perhaps since it pertains to policy, you 
should submit it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. There have been some new sheets submitted by you, 
pages 44 and 45. Now those pages, I suppose, represent a revision 
of the original request, but before the savings were worked out; is 
that right ? 
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General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. We should have a table which would show what the 
final figures are going to be rather than this, if we are going to make a 
substitution in our records. 

General Myers. Yes. Pages 44 and 45 that you have represent the 
repricing of the old pages from the 10-year basis to the 25-year basis. 
The new paper we will give you will be a complete new program of our 
latest thinking, over-all, for the complete development of Wichita, 
eliminating the savings that can be made. 


Forr Snetuine, Minn. 


Mr. Surprarp. The next item we will take up will be Fort Snelling. 
Minn., and you have some revised figures to present to the commitive 
pertaining to the requirements. 

General TrmperLake. You will remember that the committee wante: 
more information upon what we could obtain from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regarding old Fort Snelling. 

Mr. Stuart met with the Veterans’ Administrator, General Gray, 
and discussed the lay-out there and obtained from him certain addi- 
tional land and buildings at Fort Snelling that General Gray was 
willing at that time to give up to us. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY'S INTEREST IN FORT SNELLING 


Mr. Suerparp. Before submitting the map of the Snelling property, 
I would like to interject this question—Army also has an interest in 
Fort Snelling; does it not ? 

General Trwpertake. Yes. 


Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to present for the record a communica- 
tion in regard to it. 
(The communication referred to is as follows:) 


Memorandum for: The Comptroller of the Army. 
Subject : Department of the Army Interest in Fort Snelling, Minn. 

1. Present interest: (a) Military District of Minnesota purchased, with D: 
partment of the Army approval, from the War Assets Administration the follow 
ing buildings at a cost of approximately $25,000, using ORC funds: 





j 
Capacity 


Building No. Type Construction (square feet 








Warehouse................-.} 46,800. 
ae Se Ree eee | lo a 59,400. 
| Miscellaneous 30,400 (total). 


Three hundred thousand dollars has been expended on these buildings fron 
1950 fiscal year ORC funds to convert and rehabilitate the above facilities into 
an armory. 

These buildings are located on a 109-acre tract permitted to the Department 
of the Army by the Veterans’ Administration. 

(b) The Department of the Army has requested the General Services Admin 
istration to permit 812 acres of the Fort Snelling military reservation pending 
enactment of legislation to formally transfer this land to the Department of 
the Army. 

This land contains small-arms ranges and is required for training of the 
civilian components. 

* > * ° 
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3. Former interest: Fort Snelling, prior to World War II was the home of 
the Third Infantry Regiment and a battery of the Fourteenth Field Artillery. 
During World War II, it was the location of a reception center. It was excessed 
by the Department of the Army after World War II and transferred to the 
Veterans’ Administration on May 1, 1949. 

4. The Department of the Army has no interest in that portion of Fort Snelling 
known as the main post. 


W. L. BARRIGER, 
Brigadier General, Ord., 
Chief, Service Division. 


PROPOSED USE OF FORT SNELLING BY THLE AIR FORCE 


General Timpertake. I will have to refer to this map because it 
shows what additional property we obtained from them as a result 
of Mr. Stuart’s visit. 

Mr. Suerrarpv. From the Veterans’ Administration ? 

General TimperLtake. From the Veterans’ Administration. 

This [indicating] is the orientation with the large veterans’ hospi- 
tal, seven-hundred-and-some-odd beds. We origimally planned to 
take this narrow strip down here [indicating] and go into this more 
or less bad lands to put in this installation. Asa result of Mr. Stuart’s 
talk with General Gray, we got this much of the property [indicating }. 

Mr. Taser. That is where / 

General Timper.take. To the south of the old noncommissioned of- 
leers’ quarters, Which ends right here [indicating |. This | indicating | 
is Fort Snelling proper. This [indicating] included some 8,000 bar- 
rack spaces down in the south area. ‘These are either cinder block or 
cement block, and these [indicating] are frame barracks that we 
can use. 

We got joint use of this triangle [indicating], which is the utilities 
area Which permit us to use those spurs and to erect a warehouse of 
our own in there to support the station. 

In addition—and not shown on this map—we obtained the use of 
the old hospital as of November 1, and in the meantime, so we can cut 
down our hospital requirements by that number of beds, they will let 
us in here [indicating] on an emergency basis. 

Mr. Suerparp. You are indicating the present location of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital when you refer to “this place”? 

General Timpertake. That is correct. 

This has ended up again with a considerable savings to the Govern- 
ment for the use of this property, and I have here what we contem- 
plate using, which will be a direct saving from our previous estimate 
for this station. It results in a saving of $6, 650,510. 

Mr. Suerparp. In looking at your statement here, your savings of 
$6,650,510 would be deducted from your original presentation of 
$64, 902 000? 

General Treertake. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Now, to take up the respective breakdowns: 

You have item No. 1, barracks facilities capable of accommodating 
2088 men, at $2,080. Your original s savings amount to $4,343,040, 
You deduct the cost of rehabilitation in the amount of $ $283,000, | 
ing net savings of $4,060,040. 

General TrapertaKke. That is correct. 


2aV- 





Mr. Suerparp. Your next item is warehouses, where you effect a 
net savings of $88,590, because you have a cost of rehabilitation of 
$30,000, which is taken from $118,590; is that correct ? 

General TimperLAke. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to item No. 3, post exchange, you 
are making a net savings of $24,880, because you deduct $5,000, the cost 
of rehabilitation, from $29,880; is that correct ¢ 

General TIMBERLAKE. ye is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Item No. 4, theater . there is a saving of $60,000 
reflected there, less rehabilitation of $20,000, leaving a net saving of 
$40,000; is that correct ? 

General TrpertaAke. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. No. 5, mess halls, shows a reflected saving of $117,- 
000, leag $80,000 for the cost of rehabilitation, or a net savings of 
$37.C00. 

General TrmperLake. That is correct. 

Mr. Srueprrarp. With reference to item No. 6, 100 hospital beds, 
you show a saving of $2,400,000 without anything for rehabilitation. 

General TimperLake. That is right; it has 200 beds and all are now 
occupied. 

Mr. Surpparp. So your complete savings, item No. 1 through item 
No. 6, amount to $6,660,510: is that correct ? 

General TrmperiAke. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that to be deducted from the $64,902,000 ? 

General Timpertake. That is correct for net savings. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Insofar as the general testimony pertaining to this 
particular operation, with the exception of the revisions that you 
have testified to, it would be the same today as you presented it the 
other day ? 

General TrwpertakKe. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepprarp. And the revised concept has been explained by you 
as a result of this additional land requirement and the moving and 
shifting on that particular project ? 

General TimperLake. Yes. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY'S INTEREST IN FORT SNELLING 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is to be done, if anything, in conjunction with 
the Army in accordance with their interest on the base at this time? 

General Timeertake. Well, sir, my knowledge of the Army’s inter- 
est came in in the form of a proposed bill that the Army was going to 
submit to the a to retransfer to them certain land and appur- 
tenances in thisarea. I do know how far it has gone. 

Mr. Suepparp. emaal al Moore, are you prepared at this time to 
advise the committee as to whether there is any conflict between the 
interests of the Army and the Air Force that has not been presented 
to the committee ? 

General Moore. I will find out immediately. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to have that clarified so the committee 
will know whether or not the Army’s interest will change or shift the 
presentation made by General Timberlake pertaining to this immedi- 
ate concept. 
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We will stand adjourned until the information requested on this 
project and Wichita can be supplied the committee. 

(Nore.—The following summary statement was submitted for the 
record. For further discussion of this matter see p. 530.) 


Fort SNELxLine, MINN. 


The interests of the three departments in Fort Snelling have been resolved, 
and there is no conflict among the three services. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has agreed to departmental use of a portion of Fort Snelling. The permit, 
for entry, has been agreed upon and the Air Force can now proceed with con- 
struction which entails an expenditure of approximateiy $36,000,000. Legisla- 
tive action is not necessary in order that the construction proposed by the Air 
Force may be initiated. The Fort Snelling property is Government-owned. 
Therefore, a permit from the holding agency is all that is necessary prior to 
initiating construction. 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 28, 1951. 


Wicuira Arr Force Base 
REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

I was not present for most of the hearings we had a few days ago. 
Mr. Sheppard, the vice chairman of the committee, was present and 
presided, and he is more familiar with the most recent requests which 
have been made, so I am going to ask Mr. Sheppard to proceed to 
develop this hearing. 

Mr. Sueprarp. At the hearings on Monday we asked you to make 
a presentation on the joint use and also exclusive use of the Wichita 
base by the Air Force. Have you that presentation available this 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. May we have copies for the members of the com- 
mittee, please ¢ 

Mr. Sruart. I will make a general statement on the over-all picture, 
if that will be of any assistance to you. 

Mr. Sueprparp. There obviously have been some revisions made in 
the presentation that you handed to the committee; is that correct, as 
compared to the submission you made the other day ? 

Mr. Sruarr. As compared to those that we had the day before 
yesterday ; yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You may make a statement pertaining to the pres- 
entation immediately under consideration. I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that insofar as I am concerned at the moment, our 
interest is in the present presentation and not the one of a few days 
ago. I would like for you to confine your statement to what you are 
presently asking for on this basis. 

Mr. Sruarr. The presentation we are making to you this morning 
is the project description for the utilization of the Wichita Municipal 
Aap either by exclusive use by the Air Force, or through joint use 
with the civil-air carriers. 


82181—51——-- 33 
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The first column on the sheet is the command submittal of the costs. 
The second and third columns are the reductions we have made in 
conjunction with the panel. 

I would like to call your attention to certain items in here, such as 
barracks, No. 30, on the second page. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF CIVILIAN PANEL 


When they were before you, the panel recommended that be cut 
down from about $2,100 to $2,080. These figures we present here 
are the figures that the engineers say it will cost to build those bar- 
racks. For that reason we have included the engineers’ estimate 
here. If the engineers can save on that figure and construct the bar- 
racks at less cost, they should do it, and that figure will accordingly 
come down. Since the engineers are our construction agents and that 
is the figure they have given us, we have included those figures here. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any place else in the total presentation, as 
it is broken down numerically here, wherein you are not in accord 
with the panel recommendations? You have already referred to 
item No. 30, where there is a difference between the recommendations 
of the panel and your engineers. What is your next item, if any, 
that would fall in the same category—where you are not in accord 
with the panel recommendations? 

Mr. Sruarr. Item No. 31 would be the same way. The panel recom- 
mended a lower price for BOQ’s, as I recall. 

General Myers. The panel recommended a reduction in all these 
costs across the board. 

Mr. Srvarr. From the engineers’ estimate. 

General Myers. That isright. These figures are the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ estimates. The panel recommended a reduction be made across 
the board on all of them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are deviating from the question. I am trying 
to work out a solution. : 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to have at this time, Mr. Secretary, 
from either you or your associate with you, the items wherein there 
is a difference of opinion between the panel’s recommendations and 
those that your engineers made. Indicate the difference. 

General Myers. May I answer that question ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Anyone who can answer it. 

General Myers. I will have to answer it this way: The quantities 
of items that are shown here, leaving out the price at this time, in the 
last two columns, represent the panel’s recommendations. That is 
the panel’s recommendation and their findings of what we need and 
should have under those two conditions, exclusive use and joint use. 

The question of unit price is a thing that has been resolved by the 
installation board at the present time. The panel felt that some 
reductions from the prices that the Corps of Engineers furnished us 
could be made. The installations boards feels that the Corps of 
Engineers is our contract construction agent, and after we have re- 
viewed these prices with them many times, we must accept their 
pricing and they must defend that pricing in our estimates. 

So these unit prices represent the Corps of Engineers’ unit prices. 
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Now, to answer your question specifically, sir, if we made a change 
to go to the panel’s unit pricing. We would have a change downward 
in every item. 

Mr. Manon. Let me interrupt if I may. 

The point is, while you may agree with the panel that certain reduc- 
tions can be made, the engineers of the Army are your construction 
agents and they have given you their figures and you feel that you 
are compelled to submit that figure? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That does not necessarily mean that the engineers will 
not be importuned to make those savings in connection with the 
construction ¢ 

General Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Manion. Since the engineers are going to do the construction 
and not the members of the panel, you feel that you are compelled to 
proceed on those figures until the engineers themselves have reevalu- 
ated and submitted other figures, if they are able to do so? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I wanted only one thing. I wanted to bring out in 
this record the differences by and between the recommendations that 
have been made in specific instances by the panel and by the engineers. 
What the disposition of the committee will be when that evidence is 
completed, I am not prepared to say. I do think, Mr. Chairman—and 
if I am in error I would like to be corrected—in general, you have a 
companion thought here. The panel is in accord in some instances 
and in other instances they are not. They did not make a recom- 
mendation before this committee of a complete change all the way 
through as such. There is in this presentation a difference that I 
would like to have highlighted in the testimony. I think that it 
should be highlighted. If there is objection to that procedure, let 
us have it. 

Mr. Manon. Why do we not let them put in the record and present 
to us now the differences? 

General Myers. We are getting into a lot of details on this. The 
panels felt that reductions could be made in certain areas. They felt 
that a reduction could be made in the pricing of family housing. 
I can give you the specific figures on barracks if you want them. 

Mr. Manon. They thought the barracks could be built for less per 
square foot? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Why not enumerate that for the record. You prob- 
ably cannot do it off the cuff. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It is here. 

General Myers. No; it is not here. If you wish, I can give you the 
complete panels’ recommendations on this. My point is that they 
picked out specific areas—family housing, barracks, pavements—and 
said they thought these could be reduced by certain amounts. Then 
they said: “We think all other items across the board can be reduced 
by 20 percent.” 

Mr. Manon. Just show us what those figures are and let us get 
on with the business. 

Mr. Sruarr. The panel at the present time has not signed a report. 
It is now being circulated to the members. We have a draft copy, 
but it has not been signed by the panel. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, the recommendation of the panel can 
be accepted like evidence in a court, for whatever it might be worth, 
and, frankly, I realize the weakness of their position because they 
did not have the opportunity of going minutely into each and every 
project in the country during the brief time that they worked with 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Sruarr. Another thing I would like to point out here is this: 
We do not have located on this station a fighter-interceptor squadron. 
It is under consideration by tha Air Force whether they will locate 
a fighter-interceptor squadron on this station, or on some other station. 
It has not been resolved ; consequently, it is not in here. We may do 
it, we may not. There is nothing in this project description which 
is for a fighter-intercept squadron. Of course, there are facilities that 
could and would be used for a fighter-intercept squadron if it were 
located on this station. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Do you have any further general comment that you 
wish to make pertaining to the presentation before the committee ? 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Proceed until you have completed your statement. 


RUNWAYS 
Mr. Sruartr. Regarding runways, we er for 12,000-foot runways 
with a 1,000-foot overrun on either end. If we have exclusive use, 


we intend to have one runway of 12,000 feet with an overrun at each 
end. 

When we made the original presentation to you, we had planned 
on a 10,000-foot runway. We ag nis at a later time to expand 
them to 12,000 feet. There is that difference. We originally planned 


an ultimate goal of 12,000-foot runways with the 1,000-foot overrun. 
That is what we have in this project description here. 

I think that completes my general statement. 

Mr. Manon. You have now firmed up this Wichita project as far 
as you can under the facts and circumstances ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Sruartr. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. One thing that you have not completely determined 
is whether or not for the defense of the area you will establish there a 
fighter-intercept squadron ¢ 

Mr. Sruarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You will not actually know the exact cost of each item 
and everything on this project until you have selected an architect- 
engineer. He will draw the plans, and those plans will be submitted 
to the contractors and contractors will, by a competitive bid, or by 
a negotiated bid, determine what they can do the job for. They will 
then know whether the panel is correct with respect to reductions 
that can be made, or not ? 

Mr. Srvuarr. That is correct, and the engineers are the ones who 
select architect-engineers and let the contracts. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Mr. Manon. What is proposed now with respect to the municipal 


airport for the civilian and commercial flying in the area? In other 
words, are we going to build for Wichita, Kans., a new airfield, or 
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will we supplement their local funds? How will that question be 
answered ¢ 

Mr. Sruart. We have had a conference with CAA officials and 
other interested civilian airlines, and civilian pilots and representa- 
tives of the city of Wichita, and the air panel, headed by the CAA, 
went out and had a public hearing and recommended that the Air 
Force take exclusive possession of that airfield and that a new one 
be constructed for the city of Wichita. 

Mr. Nyrop, who is the present CAA Administrator, originally 
estimated the cost would be about $6,000,000. After discussing it 
with Mr. Rentzel, that was their offhand estimate. They have now 
had an estimate from their CAA estimators out at Kansas City, and 
it is said that it may run up to $8,000,000 to $8,250,000; but for the 
purpose of this discussion we have put in the figure of $6,000,000 
until we have determined it will be $8,250,000, and until we finally 
determine what the actual cost of it will be. 

If we obtain exclusive use there will be buildings we would utilize 
that would save about $5,400,000. If it was based on $6,000,000 for 
the purchase of the airfield, the exclusive use would cost us $42,- 
007,000. If it comes to $8,000,000, then it will cost us $2,000,000 
more. If we joined use with the civilian airlines, it would cost us 
$41,472,000, based on the engineers’ estimate. 

Mr. Manon. How do you propose to pay the city, if you have exclu- 
sive use, for the new airport? 

Mr. Stuart. Through the CAA. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean the military appropriations would be 
turned over to the CAA? 

Mr. Stuart. We would purchase the land. We would have a nego- 
tiated agreement between the CAA, the city officials, and the Air 
Force for the purchase of land and for the runways, and an airfield 
would be constructed. 

Mr. Manon. You would have nothing to do with the construction 
of the municipal airport ? 

Mr. Sruarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But would funds appropriated by this committee be 
used to partially or totally pay for the airfield ¢ 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have authority to spend defense funds on that 
sort of project ? 

Mr. Stuart. What we do is to purchase the airport from the city 
and they would take the funds. 

Mr. Manon. And do what they wanted to with them ? 

Mr. Stuart. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Has the city an equity that would justify this large 
sum from the Government in payment for their equity in the airport ? 
_ Mr. Sruarr. It is certainly our opinion they have. It is the opin- 
ion of the CAA that they have. I think it is the considered opinion 
of anyone who has been out there and made a study that they have. 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO PRESENT MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


Mr. Manon. Just briefly, how much money has the city put into the 
municipal airport ? : 
_ General Myers. The city, county, and State have put in $1,599,000 
for improvement of the airport. There is an additional $50,000 that 
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Sedgwick County has put in. The State of Kansas, through the 
National Guard Bureau, $449,669. 

I have some figures here on the other contributions, if you would 
like to have them. 

Mr. Manon. What are they? 

General Myers. The Air Force put in $3,472,000 for airfield con- 
struction. The CAA has put in $69,700. Under WPA there was 
$115,000 put in. Those figures are all exclusive of the Boeing plant. 

Mr. Manon. The Boeing plant which has been financed by the 
Federal Government has expended about $20,000,000 there. 

General Myers. Yes; a little over $20,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. That means that the local territory has put in about 
$1,500,000 altogether. 

Mr. Srvarr. A little over $2,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. That work would probably cost two or three times as 
much under present prices ? 

General Myers. I think that you could double the figure for the 
replacement value. 


ROADS 


Mr. Taner. Some of these items on the exclusive basis seem to be 
down closer to earth than they were the other day, but there are two 
or three that I just do not see why you cannot cut. There is this road 
item of $1,104,000. That is item No. 63. I do not see why that can- 
not be cut some more. It seems to be just as big an item with joint use 
and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Sruartr. May we show you a picture of this airfield? It may 
explain your question as to where the roads would be. 

Mr. Taper. The price ought to be down, it would seem to me. 

General Myers. $4.80 per square yard. 

Mr. Taser. That is a pretty liberal price for ordinary bituminous 
pavement, is it not? 

Mr. Srvarr (going to the map). The roads will be down in here, 
Mr. Taber [indicating]. 

Mr. Taner. You have roads there now, do you not ? 

Mr. Sruarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. No roads at all? 

Mr. Sruarr. There are some access roads. But these roads through 
here and through here [indicating] are through the living quarters 
and the warehousing and the administration building, and there are 
none there now. Whether we have exclusive use or not, those would 
have to be built. 

General Myers. This [indicating] is the Boeing plant up here, and 
in here [indicating] is the presently developed area. This [indicat- 
ing] is a new area. 

Mr. Taner. That is where the roads are? 

General Myers. Yes. 


HOSPITAL 


Mr. Taner. I have been looking at this hospital item. You have 
that boosted up to $19,800 a bed from an original presentation on the 
Ist of January of $13,200. In other words, you have jumped it up 
$6,600 per bed, or 50 percent. That seems quite a boost. That looks 
like quite a boost without much excuse for it. 





Mr. Sruarr. The representatives of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force, with the Department of Defense and with the Bureau of 
the Budget representatives have determined the number of beds and 
the cost per bed, and the Bureau of the Budget representatives desire 
us to defend the figure. That is an item that is common to all the 
services. It is something that they know more about than we. 

Mr. Taser. Where did you get the $13,200, to start with / 

Mr. Sruarr. That was on a 10-year basis. You remember we 
originally started out to put this on a semipermanent basis, but if we 
are going to take exclusive use of this field, it is felt that it should be 
on a permanent basis and we have recommended that it be made a 
permanent Air Force base to be used from now on as far as we can 
see. Since we are putting this amount of money into this, and we 
have the Boeing plant there, we thought that it would be more economi- 
cal to make this a permanent installation. 


FUTURE USE OF FACILITIES AT WICHITA 


Mr. Manon. We are here committing ourselves to a long-time utili- 
zation of the Boeing plant, which was built by the Government. In 
other words, the Air Force thinks that for many years to come, in 
peace or war, probably the Boeing plant in the manufacture of the 
B47, or its successor, will be an important thing in our defense scheme. 

Mr. Sruarr. If that plant is not used for the assembly of aircraft 
or the manufacture of aircraft, we would use it like we are using the 
facilities at Tinker Field in Oklahoma City, where we overhaul and 
maintain our planes. It is a money-saver for the Air Force, and that 
is the purpose for which we use it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If this field is put on a permanent basis, what in- 
fluence does that have on the discontinuance of other existing prop- 
erties that are in the present overhaul category? What other existing 
projects would you close in order to expand into the category that 
you have just referred to? 

Mr. Sruarrt. That is a little difficult to answer now, sir, but cer- 
tainly we would anticipate this would afford us a better location than 
some other temporary or semipermanent installation. 


ROADS 


Mr. Taser. Back to this road business, how many miles of road do 
you anticipate? 

These roads are 18 feet wide and you have 40,000 yards length, which 
means approximately 25 miles of highway. How would you get 25 


miles of highway in that place? 

General Myers. That is what it figures. 

Mr. Tarer. Perhaps I am a little out of line. I just do not see 
how you can get 25 miles of highway in that set-up. Maybe you 
would. 

General Myers. I believe you would, approximately. 

Mr. Taser. I do not see how you can do it. 

General Myers. They would be 6 yards wide. 

Mr. Taser. That would be 18 feet wide. That is wide enough for 
a highway in such a set-up. How would you get 25 miles of highway? 
I just sort of wonder, that is all. 
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General Myers. This area in here [indicating] is about a mile by 
amileanda half. If you can visualize a half mile here [indicating], a 
half mile here [indicating], a mile here [indicating], a mile and a 
half here [indicating], another half mile here [indicating], and an- 
other half mile here throughout this area [indicating] 
Mr. Taper. You could almost add up to 10 miles. 
General Myers. How about all these little roads, and the roads that 
are not shown on this map, sir? 
Mr. Srvuarr. We will be very happy to put in the number of miles. 
Mr. Taper. It looks to me like you need to figure that over again. 
General Myers. There will be a road around to the other side here 
that is not shown on this map. 
Mr. Taser. That would not be over a couple of miles. 
General Myers. It all adds up. 
Mr. Taper. I do not see why you would need that much road. 
General Myers. There would be a road out to the ordnance area. 


They all add up. 





WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Taser. For your warehousing you have 165,000 square feet. I 
do not know what that is, the revised figure or the subsequent figure. 

General Myers. It was 200,000 originally. 

Mr. Taser. Will it jibe with the 155.0004 

General Myers. 210,000 for warehousing. 

Mr. Taser. 210,000? 

General Myers. That is right, at $1,139,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is on a joint-use basis. $1,042,000 is the figure 
that you have in here for exclusive use. 

General Myers. $1,042,000 is the figure. 

Mr. Taser. And that is the amount that runs with the 155,000 
square feet ? 
General Myers. Yes. It is the $1,042,000 figure. 


HANGARS 


Mr. Taser. You have not changed the figures on the hangars from 
the original submission at all? 

Mr. Stuart. They have been changed. 

Mr. Taper. They are now nearly just the same in item No. 27. 

Mr. Srvuarr. They were originally 184,000 square feet. Then 
the command recommendation came in. We worked it over to see if 
we could not cut it down, and we cut it down to 160,000 square feet. 

Mr. Taser. Did not the Bruce committee recommend a further cut 
in that ? 

Mr. Srvarr. I do not believe they did in the hangars. 

General Myers. The command ask for the same thing that was 
recommended by the Bruce committee in that case. 

Mr. Taner. The maintenance shops should not be too much with 
exclusive use, should they ? 

Mr. Srvuart. We cut some of that down, sir. 

General Myers. There are no shops existing that I know of. 

Mr. Taper. There are none there’ 

General Myers. None that I know of. I do not think they do any 
considerable amount of maintenance there at the present time. 
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STORAGE OF FUEL 


Mr. Taser. You do not have anything down for aviation gas 
storage. 

General Myers. Yes; item No. 25. 

Mr. Taser. You have increased the storage for aviation gas and 
reduced the jet 

General Myers. Yes. 

We have reduced the amount of storage from 4,000,000 to around 
2,000,000 gallons above ground. It would be resupplied more often. 


TAXIWAYS 


Mr. Taner. What is No 8—additional taxiways? 

General Myers. No. > was the previous one on that, sir. That is a 
reduction from 243,000 square yards to 188,000 square yards. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you have a $7.20 price on No. 2 and a $12 price 
per square yard on Nos. 8 and 9? I cannot see the difference. 

General Myers. Sir, the idea was to save money on this widening of 
the runway by putting in a lighter-type pavement on the sides. I 
would say that it is not too good practice, but purely an economy 
measure. Your maximum use, of course, is not on the edges of the 
runways. 

Mr. Sruarr. The B47 has tandem style wheels, where the load is 
on the tandem-type wheels, and the outrigger wheels do not carry as 
much of the weight. 

General Myers. In our previous submittal we had that in at $12. 
The widening of the runways we had at the same price. 

Mr. Taser. Your parking aprons do not require as much concrete 
as the others, do they ¢ 

General Myers. Yes. The taxiways and the aprons do require the 
heavy pavement. That is where you get your greatest load, when the 
airplane is static or taxiing. 

Mr. Taser. I thought it would be when they were landing. 

General Myers. When landing or taking off they are partially air- 
borne and pressures are less. 

Mr. Taser. It depends upon how hard they hit. 

General Myers. The greatest damage to our pavement occurs on 
the aprons and the taxiways. 

Mr. Taser. A lot of these things have gone up from the original 
submission in January. Some of these $5 a yard items are up to $7.20. 

General Myers. Where is that? 

Mr. Taper. No. 3 and No. 4. 

General Myers. No. 3, sir, is for the extension of a runway there, 
and the command submittal was on the basis of extending it with a 
200-foot width at $12 a yard. 

Mr. Taser. The original was at $5. 

General Myers. That is the overrun. Those are the overruns, 
which are just compacted and graded overruns, 1,000 feet on each end 
of the runway, with no pavement on them. 

Now item 3 is a matter of interest. You see again we have put in 
50 feet of this pavement along the side at a lower price. It is a lighter- 
type pavement in order to save money. 
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CHANGES IN PLANS 


Mr. Scrivner. Are all the proposals for all these installations as 
mercurial as this Wichita base has been ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sorry to hear that. I will state quite frankly 
the presentation on this has not been the least bit satisfactory. I used 
the word “mercurial” intentionally, because if you put a drop of 
mereury on your hand or a piece of paper and try to put your finger on 
it, it just is not there. 

General Myers. I thought you said “as material.” 

Mr. Scrivner. I said “mercurial.” 

You came in here first with a 10-year proposal, and then just about 
the time the hearing was closed we found that it was going to be 25 
years. You were going to have a fighter-interceptor squadron, and 
then the word was “No,” and now the word this morning is, “There 
may be and there may not be.” 

Mr. Taber, I think, has gone into some of the items and prices. 
I would:like to ask you a question. 


HOSPITAL 


Going back to the item of the hospital where now the cost, instead 
of being as it was originally, is up to $19,800 per bed 

General Myers. That is the Corps of Engineers’ price on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. That is what you told us. Does that in- 
clude any of the equipment or anything else? 

General Myers. No, sir. That includes the hospital, the operating 
rooms, and all of that, with all the fixtures that are an integral part 
of the building. It does not include any hospital equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you anticipate you will have to have add to 
this? 

General Myrrs. Well, the funds for the equipping of the hospital 
are budgeted in a separate item. This is only for the construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, before we are through, what will the cost per 
bed run? 

General Myers. I would have to get you that answer. I do not 
know what the equipment for the hospital will cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will probably run around $22,000 or $23,000 a bed. 

General Myers. I presume that it would. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, you have a situation where not too far 
away is a presently existing veterans’ hospital, and I am quite sure 
arrangements could be made for the hospitalization of your men at 
that hospital at a cost below any $23,000 per bed. 

Mr. Srvarr. That is exactly the question we have raised. The De- 
partment of Defense, the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of 
the Budget have been into this. These are their figures. We have 
‘aised that very same question; as late as yesterday afternoon we raised 
that same question. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection, Mr. Secretary, is that that is a much 
higher cost per bed than for the veterans’ hospitals. Nearly all of 
them are of brick, or reinforced concrete. 

Mr. Stuart. In my opinion, it is too, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no question about the permanency of brick 
and reinforced concrete. 
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General Myers. The Corps of Engineers build the veterans’ hospi- 
tals. 

Mr. ScrivnEr. I know they do. 

General Myers. We are not proposing the brick-and-mortar type, 
as fancy a hospital as the veterans have. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is one of the things that astounds me on this. 

General Myers. I would like to make this statement: This is the 
Corps of Engineers’ price on this hospital. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. 

General Myers. It is not necessarily the Bureau of the Budget and 
the hospital people’s price. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. That has been repeated time and time again, 
but that still does not keep it from being too high. We want these 
men to have good hospitalization, surely, but you are going to have 
a hard job, much as the American public wants these men to have 
everything necessary, to convince them that there is any justification 
for spending $22,000 to $23,000 a bed when you have a veterans’ 
hospital not very far away from that airfield. You well know, in a 
pinch it could be used when we are scraping the bottom of the dollar 
barrel. 

TOTAL COST OF WICHITA BASE 


Now you have your prices on your BOQ’s and your airmen quarters 
and your officers’ mess and there will be other items in here later 
on for the equipping of those installations, will there not? 

Mr. Sruarr. That will be the same wherever we locate these men. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, when we are told here this morning that for 


the exclusive use of the base in Wichita it will run somewhere $42,- 
000,000, that is only a part of the picture. 

Mr. Srvarr. That is for the construction program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I said for the cost of the Wichita base. 

Mr. Sruart. Certainly; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before we are through, the American public should 
not be surprised to find out that it will run somewhere in the neigh- 


mts 


borhood of $70,000,000 to $75,000,000, or more. 

General Myers. I think that is right, if you consider all the equip- 
ment that goes into operating this installation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not think that this committee and the public 

should be told that so when something else comes in they will not be 

surprised? The reason I say that is because the figure which has been 
discussed in the Middle West on the Wichita Air Base is your original 
presentation of $37,500,000; is that not right ? 

Mr. Srvarr. $37,000,000 for the construction of the airport. 

Mr..Scrivner. You understand it is mere construction. This com- 
mittee understands it, but the American public does not. This is their 
money that you are spending, and that is why I say it should be made 
quite clear, not only to us but to everybody, that thisi s just the be- 
ginning; it is not the end at all. 

Mr. Sruarr. This is true of every presentation we make for con- 
struction. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right, and I think that should be made thor- 
oughly clear to everybody, that this is just the beginning of every in- 
st allation. 
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Mr. Srvarr. When you talk about that you talk about the pay of 
the enlisted men, the pay of the officers, the cost of the uniforms. 

Mr. Scrivner. The people know that these men are all paid and have 
allowances. When they see the base, that is the thing they can see 
right in front of their eyes, when it is done. 

Mr. Srvart. That is what this base costs right here. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the outset. 

Mr. Sruart. Now there would be blankets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, you would have a million and one different items. 

Mr. Srvarr. Airplanes and things like that. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are not talking about the planes. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO NEW MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


Now the other thing that is just a little difficult to understand and 
which disturbs me a great deal, is the fact that it has always been 
generally undersood in the Wichita area that just exactly what is 
happening now would happen; namely, that this would be an in- 
clusive operation and that the Air Force would buy the city of Wichita 
a new air base at some other place. And yet, when the hearings came 
up, I, for one, left here with the impression that was not to be done. 
Now it is to be done. 

Now, I cannot remember all the figures, and I have had no collation 
made of them, but the top investment that the city of Wichita has in 
that airport, as it now stands, is somewhere around $2,250,000. I am 
talking about the city. 

Mr. Srvuarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet we are told this morning that that figure will 
increase; that to provide Wichita with an airport the figure may run 
to $8,000,000 or $8,500,000, although we have been previously told 
approximately $6,000,000. Now, it goes up to $8,500,000. I, for one, 
can see no justification for the Air Force, which means the United 
States Government, paving any community even though it is one in 
my own State, $6,500,000 more than they have in a going concern. If 
you are going to get them out whole, yes, that would be proper, but why 
should they make a gain of $6,500,000? For the life of me, I cannot 
see why. 

Mr. Sruarr. Land values have gone up, and then is your replace- 
ment cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree to that. 

Mr. Srvart. We would get some assets. We would get, in our 
estimation, $5,300,000 worth of assets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not that the city of Wichita put in. 

Mr. Sruarr. No, not that the city of Wichita put in necessarily, 
but that would be the replacement cost to us to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understanad: but here is what I am trying to 
get at. Perhaps I have not made myself clear. Many of the officials 
of that municipality not only have asked for but have been ardently 
working for this installation. It will mean not just merely millions, 
but hundreds of millions of dollars that will be spent on the Wichita 
area. If it is worth that much to them and they want it so much, for 
the life of me I cannot see why they should not bear a bigger propor- 
tion of the cost of putting in their new municipal airport. It is going 
to be theirs. 
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Mr. Sruart. I agree they should. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should the Air Force be called upon to do the 
entire job of replacing it? 

Mr. Srvarr. I do not think they should. 

Mr. Sortvner. I do not, either. 

Mr. Srvuarr. I think they should carry it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The indication has been here that you are going to. 

Mr. Sruarr. We are merely putting that figure in here. I do not 
know what it will be. I do not know how we are going to get at it 
until we get down to the negotiations on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. As | look at it, when the negotiations are finally 
determined, there should be an absolutely fixed figure that is the 
Air Force’s obligation, whether you are going to be in $4,000,000 or 
$4,500,000. Then you would know that is going to be all that you are 
going to be ‘alled upon to put up. Of course, that is a matter for 
negotiation. 

Mr. Srvarr. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope whoever negotiates will look at the Federal 
dollars as well as some of the other things. The old Yankee trader 
has faded pretty much out of the picture, but I hope there is such a 
man in the Air Force and you send him down there when you make 
this deal. 


BASE OPERATION AND CONTROL TOWER 


Getting back to the base again, when the presentation first came up 
‘we were told that the base operation and control tower was a 
permanent building, and all that, and I assumed that what was there 
would be used. Yet I see in the sheets brought before us this morning 
you anticipate a further expenditure. 

General Myers. $101,000 for base operation and $100,000 for the 
conérol tower. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you anticipate a greater expansion 
on the base operation unit than is already there, or is this another one? 

General Disosway. The size of the present control tower is such 
that it will not hold the new equipment that we have coming in and 
that we are going to put in there. We are going into the ultrahigh 
frequency and we are going to have to put in more consoles, the 
VHF, HF, and UHF, in the control tower. The present one out there 
is not large enough to accommodate them. 


‘ 
CHANGES IN PLANS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, here we have a sheet this morning 
with 79 items on it, very few of which I can correlate, or contrast 
with the first sheets that were brought in. At first they came up 
with 44 items, including the purchase of land at $37,500,000. Now 
they come up with 76 items, some of which are higher, and they want 
to go to $40,000,000. I cannot understand it. 

General Myers. We explained when we were here before that the 
original submission was only a partial job. 

Mr. Scrivner. We did not have that understanding; at least I 
did not. 

General Myers. We should have. 

Mr. Suepparp. We did. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps the rest of the committee did; but I did not. 

Mr. Suerparp. It was a partial presentation that was made at that 
time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this complete or partial? 

General Myers. Complete to the best of our knowledge at this time. 
I certainly could not guarantee that there would not be some changes 
required, 

Mr. Scrivner. In closing, I sincerely hope in behalf of myself 
particularly, and perhaps the other members feel the same way, that 
when we have these projects the original presentation will be better 
than it has been on this so that we will not be constantly faced with 
the confusion we have had on this project. You will probably admit 
that this has been a very confused presentation. 

General Myers. I personally apologize for that, sir. The only ex- 
planation I can give is that we were trying to get started on this in a 
hurry. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. 

General Myrrs. And any of these projects take time for devel- 
opment. , 

Mr. Scrivner. I appreciate that. Possibly that has demonstrated 
the fact that if a little more time is taken in your shop and your 
material is better prepared for its presentation, it might in the long 
run save some time. 

General Myers. I think you are right; in the long run it might 
save time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope that is the way it will be worked out in 
the future. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as this presentation prevails, this is a break- 
down subject to the request of the acting chairman, as of the other day, 
and has to do exclusively with the construction contemplated, and 
along the same identical lines that all presentations of the past have 
been made insofar as a segregation by and between construction and 
appurtenances that go into the finished product after it is completed 
is concerned ¢ 

General Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. So there is no deviation involved in this presentation 
to that degree? 

Mr. Sruart. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have submitted here three columns—command 
submittal, exclusive use, and joint use. That resolves into the total 
reflected before me in the command submittal of $45,364,000 ; exclusive 
use, $42,007,000, and joint use, $41,472,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srvuart. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have stated there is a possibility of there being 
some further changes made in this particular concept because of the 
fact that at the moment it has not literally been firmed up, and what 
you are presenting here this morning is the best information that you 
nave, coming from your own command recommendations and all other 
military that have to do with the screening of it, plus that of the 
panel concept. and that is the concept that has been applied to this 
presentation ; is that correct? 

Mr. Sruarr. That is correct ? 
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REVIEW OF PROPOSAL BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Surrparp. Now, gentlemen, we have carried on with this proj- 
ect to a considerable degree, and its basic requirements, and insofar 
as your presentation has been made here this morning, of course it is 
the result of determinations that have been made on all levels that have 
to do with a function of this character / 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Including, I assume, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Oftice of Defense, and so on ‘and so forth—those that normally : scruti- 
nize anything that comes up; is that generally correct ? 

General Myers. It has been done in the same manner, sir. The 
Bureau of the Budget has not reviewed this particular project, sir. 

Mr. Suepparv. As such, but they did review the total program in 
which the funds that are involved here would come up; there is no 
question about that ? 

General Myrnrs. Yes. 

Mr. Sruarr. Remember, there was an authorization for $866,000,000. 

General Myers. The Bureau of the Budget people reviewed the 
original submission of this before we came over here with it, and they 
reviewed the original submission of this particular project. 

Mr. Suepparv. This submission is before us for the shifting of 
appropriations heretofore made, and you are refining the presenta- 
tions before the committee as of this morning? 


General Myers. Yes. 
Fort SNELLING 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now, gentlemen, the next thing we will go back to 
for the moment is the matter of Fort Snelling. We have had hear- 
ings on this particular project before. There was interjected into our 
hearings the other day a letter from the Army which indicated that 
the Army had an interest in this. Resulting from the interjection 
of that letter it was assumed upon the part of the acting chairman 
of the committee at that time that it might cause some deviation from 
the presentation you had made. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We asked you to ascertain from the Army what the 
extent of that interest was, which would extend itself to a change of 
the presentation you had made to this committee pertaining to Fort 
Snelling. 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir. 


CONFLICT OF INTERESTS WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Surrrarp. Are you now prepared to tell us what the effect of 
the Army’s interest might be in changing your original presentation, 
if any. on the Fort Snelling project ¢ 

Mr. Srvuarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Sruarr. The Army has presented a memorandum to the Mu- 
nitions Board in which they have a present use for 812 acres of land 
on the old Fort Snelling, which is presently held by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 
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This area down here [indicating], as you can see, is the old Fort 
Snelling. 

Here is the veterans’ hospital right up here [indicating]. That is 
the old veterans’ hospital. 

We originally asked the Veterans’ Administration for all of this 
area, and they were contemplating moving downtown, or considera- 
tion was being given for them to move downtown to downtown office 
space, which the GSA believed it could acquire at a cheaper rate. 

owever, in a discussion with General Gray, he said: 

We cannot get the space; therefore we cannot leave. However, we will turn 
over to you this little light-yellow area but all the rest of this area. We will 
give you joint utilization of this little triangle in here with the spur railroads. 

The Army has now requested use from this road of 812 acres, includ- 
ing a rifle range over here [indicating] and then down to about an 
area right here [indicating]. 

That has not been resolved by the Munitions Board. That is some- 
thing that the Munitions Board must resolve. We have asked them 
for an immediate meeting to resolve that matter. 

They desire to use it for their Organized Reserve units at the 
present time. They have some buildings up in here [indicating] and 
that is perfectly all right for them to have about 10 buildings there. 
They have an old drill hall over here [indicating]. They wanted to 
use the 812 acre unimproved area for training of the Organized Re- 
serves. They are not using that at the present time for their Or- 
ganized Reserves because it is held by the Veterans’ Administration. 

We are not using it. We have asked the Veterans’ Administration 
for it, and now they are requesting the Veterans’ Administration for 
it. 

Under the Department of Defense memoranda if one service is 
holding a property or desires a property for a mobilization require- 
ment they cannot hold that property if another service has an im- 
mediate use for it. Our contention is that we have an immediate 
use for it right now, just as quickly as we can construct these buildings 
for a technical training school. 

Mr. Taser. Are those buildings up already ? 

Mr. Sruarr. No, sir. Some of these down in here [indicating 
are, sir. There is space for about 3,000 

General Myers. 2,080, sir. 

Mr. Sruarr. Space for about 2,080 airmen. Some of these build- 
ings [indicating] are up, and the railroad spurs are in. We would 
make utilization of all the buildings presently standing, which is this 
area here [indicating], sir. 

Mr. Taser. None of those buildings above the road are in? 

Mr. Sravurr. No, sir; those are all new construction, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Let me ask you this question at this point: What 
was or what is the total amount of money that you originally re- 
quested for your operations on Fort Snelling? 

General Myers. Our original submission, sir, was $64,902,000 which 


again was not a total requirement. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. In other words, you are using the 
same answer to that which was applied to your other function at 
Wichita? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Now, if the Munitions Board should concur with 
the idea of splitting this project up, upon the premise that you have 
just delineated, what would that do to change the total figure that 
was originally presented and what would be the figure that we would 
be considering had that been effective? In other words, as I see the 
picture, at the moment this committee is placed in the position of 
considering the justification which you originally presented to the 
extent of $64,902,000. All right. Then we had this interjection of 
the Army’s interest, and that interest is now under consideration by 
the Munitions Board and others who will have cognizance of it. Are 
you at this time in a position to indicate to the committee to what 
extent a change of money would be involved if the Munitions Board 
acquiesced in the Army requirement ? 

Mr. Sruarr. In the Army requirement ? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is mght. 

Mt. Sruarr. If they acquiesced in the Army requirement we could 
not use it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You could not use it at all? 

Mr, Sruarr. No, sir. If they acquiesced in the Army requirement, 
they would take all this space here [indicating] and there is not 
enough remaining area to locate these buildings on. 

Mr. Suepparp. May the chairman then say at this moment: I think 
so far as this committee is concerned any further investigation into 
this project would be a waste of time upon the part of you gentlemen 
and also upon our part, until there has been a determination made by 
the Board as to whether or not you are going to be in a position to 
accomplish the work. 

Mr. Srvuart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If the Munitions Board should say that they have 
to allocate this to the Army, then your allocation is eliminated and 
we could also eliminate the money; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sruarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So far as I am concerned, I have no further in- 
quiries to make, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Srvuart. We had a discussion with the Army as late as 9:30 
this morning, and we expect to have a hearing with the Munitions 
Board today or tomorrow to get this resolved, at which time I would 
like to call the chairman and advise him, and then he could set up a 
time convenient with vou all. 

Mr. Srvuart. I think we are considering that, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. We will communicate with 
you further. We appreciate your patience. 

Mr. Srvart. Thank you, sir. 

General Myers. We will have a memorandum over to you on this 
pipeline, sir. 

_Mr. Manon. We are not impatient for a report, because it will take 
time. 

General Myers. We do have a preliminary survey. The engineers 
have completed a preliminary survey of the line. 

Mr. Manon. Good. 

General Myers. They are making the detailed survey now. They 
have just about enough data to award a contract. 

Mr. Manon. Good. 

82181—51—_—-34 
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General Myers. I will also have the information on the number of 
pumping stations, and so forth. It is a low-pressure line and it will 
require three or four pumping stations. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951. 
Fort SNELLING 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. P. W. TIMBERLAKE, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. COLBY MYERS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

BRIG. GEN. GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY, CHIEF, TRAINING DIVISION 

COL. GEORGE H. KRIEGER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. DAN C. OGLE, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order. 

We have before us General Timberlake, General Myers, and some 
officers of their respective staffs for the purpose of having a final 
review, or what the chairman trusts is a final review of the Fort 
Snelling requirements as presented by the Air Force on previous 
occasions. 


PREPARATION OF WITNESSES BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


I would like to suggest to you gentlemen at the opening of these 
hearings that in the future when you have transfer requirements | 
think it would be advisable if you were a little more specific and able 
to give more detailed information. I appreciate the fact that you are 
laboring under a pretty strenuous operation because of the shifting 
that has had to take place, much of it with which you had no cogni- 
zance until very recently. Even though you have that situation, if 
you have to take some additional time in order to prepare yourselves, 
T think it would be advisable if you would follow the policy of a little 
better preparation, and I am sure that by doing that you will cut down 
the time of appearance before the committee and, in fact, will make it 
easier upon the committee, too, gentlemen. 


LATEST PROPOSAL BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


With reference to the Fort Snelling situation, you originally re- 
quested a figure of $64,902,000 and those requests are delineated in 
the requirements under the subject matter Nos. 1 to 15 on the page 
which is before the committee for its present consideration; is that 
correct, gentlemen ? 

General Timpernake. That is not quite correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Very well. 

General TrperLake. Since the previous submissions to this com- 
mittee this plan has been reviewed by our so-called panels in which 
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we have military-civilians in to look at the whole proposition, and 
the original asking figure without the veterans’ facilities, of which 
we had no knowledge at that time, was reduced to $63 million, and 
with the veterans’ facilities that we will able to obtain it is further 
reduced to approximately $56 million. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then ihe total request reflected here of $64,902,000 
should be what, please ? 

General TIMBERLAKE. $56,095,000, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Very well, sir. Have you, General Timberlake, a 
statement you would care to supply the committee with relation to 
any difference in concepts than those previously given to the com- 
mittee ¢ 

General Trimpertake. Well, sir, I prepared a memorandum which 
came to Mr. Lambert, signed by Colonel Krieger, which pointed out 
the details of our agreement with the Army regarding the real estate 
at Fort Snelling. If you remember, sir, at the conclusion of our hear- 
ings a memorandum was introduced from the Army Comptroller 
which indicated a conflict of interest between the Air Force and the 
Army. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is right. 

General Timpertake. The chairman instructed the Air Force to 
either resolve the conflict or to adjust our lay-out plan. We have 
done both. We have resolved the conflict but in doing so we gave up 
some land that we planned to use, to the Army. We have before 
you today the readjusted lay-out plan. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Would you or one of your associates please take the 
pointer and indicate to the committee the change that has taken place 
in the transfer of lands or the lands you are not going to obtain, in- 
sofar as the difference pertains between now and the previous state- 
ments you made here? 

General Trmper.akKer, Sir, this [indicating] is the new veterans’ 
hospital up to the north. The Army in their memorandum to Mr. 
Lambert said that they needed some land that extended down in that 
general shape [indicating]. They needed that for current use, to pro- 
tect the buildings in this area [indicating] for which they had ob- 
tained a permit of entry from the Veterans’ Administration, but they 
had never had title to the land. They owned these buildings [indi- 
cating]. 

They also requested some land down in this area [indicating], in 
this area [indicating], in this area [indicating], which was required 
for mobilization purposes, except possibly in here [indicating] where 
there is a rifle range which they thought they might need for current 
civilian components’ training, on a week-end basis. 

The agreements made are as follows: This portion [indicating | 
of the Army land was cut off and all land south of the access road to 
this building area [indicating] was made available to the Air Force. 

Mr. Suepparp. Just a moment, General. Would there be any ob- 
jection upon the part of you people to drawing a hypothetical line 
as nearly as you can separating those interests? It does not have to 
be positively accurate, but approximately so. 

General Trwperuake. I will, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. 

General Trmper.ake. I could make a dotted line through here { in- 
dicating], sir. 
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Mr. Sueprrarp. All ri 

General TIMBERLAKE. This [indicating] represents what the Army 
gave up to the Air Force from this 109 acres generally there [indi- 
caret This [indicating] represents how much it affected the Air 
Force plan. We had some eight buildings in this dotted-line area. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have or had? 

General TrmpBerLaAKe. We did have, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You did have. 

General TrmpertaKke. We inadvertently had made our lay-out plan 
placing these buildings on top of some existing buildings which the 
Army owned. We have readjusted our plan to take care of those 
eight buildings and also to come up with a better thought-out lay- 
out. 

With regard to the area to the south, which the Army wanted for 
mobilization purposes, we have agreed for the joint usage with the 
Army of this area [indicating] for training. We can use it as a 
small-arms range, and they can use it on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it will be a joint operation inso- 
far as that particular segment of the land pertains? 

General Trmper“ake. That is correct, sir. This [indicating] is 
our readjusted lay-out, and if you w ould like any details about that 
Major Renshaw is here from the Training Command and has been 
on the ground and can point out the details. 


USE OF VETERANS’ HOSPITAL 


Mr. Suerrarp. I assume, gentlemen, you have resolved the differ- 
ences by and between the Army, the Air Force, and the Veterans’ 
Administration, so that everybody under the present plan which you 
are presenting is satisfied. May I use that term? 

General Timper.ake. I thought we had, until I got this note, sir 
[indicating]. Iam very sorry. 

We, in our plan for utilization, had been informed by the Veterans’ 
Administration that we could count on using 200 beds of the old 
hospital on old Fort Snelling. That came to us through medical 
channels. General Ogle was our liaison officer. 

Today, when we were trying to check up to make sure, so that we 
could tell the committee this was a positive formal agreement the 
word I have just received is to the effect that General Gray, the 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Administration, does not agree to 
this hospital use by the Air Force. That will appear on this “spread 
sheet we have here, sir, as a savings that we hope to make, by the 
use of the Veterans’ Administration facilities. 

Mr. Srerrarp. In other words, that will change it from $56,095,- 
000 to what? 

General TrperRLaKe. Give me just a moment, please. 

General Myers. $2,456,000 more. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is that figure? 

General Myers. $2,456,000 more. That would be $58,551,000. 
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LATEST PROPOSAL BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


General TreertaKe. Mr. Sheppard, I wonder, if it has not al- 
ready been done, if we could introduce this memorandum to Mr. 
Lambert into the record? It spells out what I have just told you 
by pointing to this chart. 
“Mr. Suepparp. All right. At this point in the record we shall in- 
clude this communication addressed to the executive secretary of our 
committee, please. 

(The document is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 13, 1951. 
Memorandum for: Chairman, House Military Subcommittee for Appropriations 
(Attention: Mr. Robert E. Lambert) 
Subject: Army and Air Force Utilization of Fort Snelling, Minn. 

1. Reference is made to memorandum from this office, dated March 9, 1951, sub- 
ject as above. The following additional information is furnished in accordance 
with the verbal request from Mr. Lambert that more detailed information re- 
garding the Fort Snelling agreement between the Army and the Air Force be 
furnished the committee. 

2. At the conclusion of the hearings before the committee where the Air 
Force had presented a general lay-out plan for the use of Government property 
at Fort Snelling as a technical training center, the chairman introduced a 
memorandum from the Comptroller of the Army, dated February 21, 1951, which 
indicated a conflict of interest between the Army and the Air Force. The chair- 
man instructed the Air Force to either resolve the conflict or adjust the I¢v-out 
plan. 

3. Upon detailed examination, it was found that the Army owned certain 
buildings located on a 109-acre tract in the northern part of the reservation, the 
entrance to which had been permited by the Veterans’ Administration. The 
Air Force, through inadvertence, since the existing buildings were not shown on 
the preliminary master plan drawing used by the Air Force in working out the 
original layout, included part of this acreage in their plan. This conflict has been 
resolved by reserving for the Army all the land north of the access road, which 
includes the existing structures. The Air Force, in turn, will relocate eight 
buildings. There is adequate acreage to the south to accomplish this relocation. 
This adjustment does not change the scope of the project presented to the com- 
mittee, nor does it affect the utilization of the structures made available to the 
Air Force by the Veterans’ Administration. 

4. The Air Force has agreed to joint usage of the small-arms range which is 
required for training of the civilian components of the Army. 

5. With regard to future mobilization requirements of the Army as indicated 
in their desire to reserve the balance of the 812-acre tract, the Munitions Board 
policy dictates that current needs have precedence over mobilization needs, and 
therefore the land will be made available to the Air Force. 

GEORGE H. KREIGER, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Erecutive Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. 
For and in the absence of 
E. W. RAWLINGs, 
Lieutenant General, United States Air Force, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Myers. We also have a paper from the Army, if you would 
care to introduce it in the record, confirming this agreement with the 
Army. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Will you make a copy of that a part of the record? 
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(The document is as follows :) 


Marcu 9, 1951. 
Re Tract of land at Fort Snelling, Minn. 
C/S, USAF. 
(Attention AFMAT.) 

1. For your information, at a meeting in the Office of the Executive Vice Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board, on March 7, 1951, the tract of land now permitted 
to the Department of the Army for use as an armory site at Fort Snelling, Minn., 
was reconsidered. It was agreed to by all present that the Department of the 
Army would relinquish its claim to that portion of the presently occupied tract 
that lies south of the road entering the tract. It was agreed and understood 
that the road is located south of the group of buildings now utilized by the armory. 

2. It was further understood and agreed that the Department of the Air Force 
will maintain the subject road and permit the use of the road by the Department 
of the Army. 

3. The following is a list of personnel attending the meeting: 

Mr. Clarke, Executive Vice Chairman, Munitions Board. 

Colonel Gray, Construction Branch, Munitions Board. 

Mr. Stuart, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

Major General Timberlake, Director of Installations, United States Air Force 

Colonel Greene, Office of the Under Secretary of the Army. 

Colonel Cardwell, Service Division, G—4, Department of the Army. 

Colonel Williams, Installations Branch, Department of the Army, G—4. 

C. L. WILLIAMS, 
Colonel, General Service Corps, 
Chief, Installations Branch, Service Division 
(For the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—+). 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Suerrarp. Aside from the hospital concept, insofar as the 
breakdown pertains which is presently before the committee, what 
changes have been made in the items 1 to 15 inclusive, striking out, of 


course, the item 15? 

General Timprrtake. At this time, Mr. Chairman, we would like to 
introduce a spread sheet. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

General Timpertake. Which shows our original asking, the asking 
without the veterans’ facilities, the asking with the veterans’ facilities, 
and the savings. That will be incorrect in this amount of $2,456,000. 

Mr. Suerparp. All right. We shall include this breakdown in the 
record at this point. 

(The document is as follows:) 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Now, insofar as your requirement for this facility 
pertains, with the changes that are evidenced in the breakdown shect 
you have just presented to the committee, your requirements for this 
site, or a site of like provisions, are as necessary today as they were 
in your original presentation ; is that correct? 

General Trwpertake. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley? 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Rivey. General, I know this is 10-year construction, but is 
that going to be wood or masonry; or have you reached a conclusion 
on that? 

General Timpertake. May I ask General Myers to answer that? 

General Myers. I would say, sir, we have not reached a conclusion 
upon that. It will depend upon our best estimate of what will be the 
cheaper in that locality. I should say it would depend upon the 
best judgment of the Corps of Engineers as to which will be the 
cheaper. 

Mr. Ritey. In some localities there is very little difference, we find. 

General Myers. That is certainly right, 

Mr. Ritey. | have no other questions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Taber? 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. You have here an item for barracks which is still just 
the same as it was when you first came up here. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It is $2,080 per man? 

General Myers. The second column, sir, if I may interrupt, shows 
what our last original submission was, at $2,080 per man. Since that 
time in the third column you will see a figure of $1,850 perman. That 
is the unit cost of the barracks. That is the latest revised estimate, 
including mess for the barracks, from the Corps of Engineers. We 
have completely revised the pricing list. We have gone over every 
item with the engineers in considerable detail. This reflects our latest 
thinking as to the estimated cost. 

Mr. Taser. Which column are you operating on now, the second 
or the third? 

General Myers. The middle column. 

Mr. Taser. You have added a lot of items to this since you first 
came up here? 

General Myers. We have here, sir, the complete submission. At 
the time we were here before I am sure we indicated the items we had 
included were not all that were required at the facility but were the 
items that we must get started with immediately so we could provide 
a facility that could ‘be put in use. 

The third and fourth columns represent the results of the panel’s 
review of this project as a whole, and all the items required to make 
it a usable facility. 

PURPOSE OF BASE 


Mr. Taser. This is going to be a major training base? 
General Myers. Yes. 
General Timpertake. A technical training school. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Taper. Where are your technical training schools now? 

General Disosway. We have several, Mr. Taber. We have one 
at Chanute Field; one at Scott Field; one at Kiesler, Shepherd, 
Lowry, and Fort Warren, and one at Amarillo that is under construc- 
tion. This will be our eighth school. 

Mr. Taper. These schools are for what? 

General Disosway. These schools will provide the facilities where 
airmen and officers will be taught the technical skills that are needed 
to support the Air Force. 

Mr. Taper. You will have ground crews. 

General Disosway. The ground part of the Air Force; yes. 

Mr. Taner. How many men will you have in training at one time? 

General Disosway. Under this program, if we include the training 
in the Army and Navy schools that we utilize, and in the civilian 
schools, we will have over a hundred thousand in training at one time. 

Mr. Taser. How long does this training take? 

General Disosway. The courses vary in length. Some courses are 
almost a year down to some courses of 2 or 3 months. The average 
of all the courses is about 5 months. 

Mr. Taser. What capacity do you have in the schools presently? 

General Disosway. Prior to the time of this two and one-half 
supplemental we had a capacity within the training command of 
51,000. With this money in the two-and-a-half supplemental, on a 
four-shift basis—three- and four-shift basis—using our training 
facilities around the clock, we will have a capacity of 114,000. That, 
you understand, is on an emergency use of these facilities. 


PRIVATE FLYING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Suepparp. What relation, if any, does this type of program 
have in connection with the kind of private contract training in the 
Air Force, if there is any relationship at all? 

General Disosway. There is a relationship. When we got the entire 
troop program, the program we are now on, we took that program 
and broke it down into our requirements in the various training skills. 
We had already conducted a survey of the available training capacity 
in the civilian trade schools throughout the country. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you say “trade schools,” 
about established and operating schools? 

General Disosway. That is correct. We planned to use those to the 
maximum during this period of build-up as it would enable us to do 
away with that much construction within the Air Force Establishment. 
Then what was left out of the civilian trade schools, in making use of 
Army and Navy schools where we always have students, we then 
planned what we had to have in the Air Force to meet the program. 
We planned that on the three- and four-shift basis of utilization so that 
if we level off we will still need all these facilities on a one- and two- 
shift basis, which we consider normal operation. 

_ Mr. Suepparp. I have been advised that you have already entered 
into, or are contemplating entering into, contracts with private con- 
tractors whereby, if said contractor has access to—by lease, option, or 
whatnot—a facility or an installation, he then can submit his proposal 


are you talking 
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to you people for consideration to operate his training school at the 
facility. 

General Disosway. I believe what you are thinking of are the flying 
schools that we are entering into contracts with. 

Mr. SHepparp. Assume that is what I am thinking of. 

General Disosway. I think that is what you have in mind, where 
we have told everybody in the United States we need some more 
basic schools. 

The man who has the best facilities in being, or where we can get 
the people the cheapest, if he can handle the job, he gets the job. 
That is not the same as our technical training. 

Mr. SHeprarp. And has no relation to technical training only 
insofar as technical training contributes to the total? 

General Disosway. That is correct; the flying is separate from the 
technical training. 

Mr. SuepparD. How many flying contracts did you say you have 
made to date? 

General Disosway. We have let one at Greenville, Miss., one at 
Columbus, Miss., and we are awarding one more—they are negotiat- 
ing the contract now—at Spence Field, Moultrie, Ga. 

Mr. SuepparD. When contracts in the category of flying that you 
have referred to are issued by the Department, is the cost per student 
universal geographically speaking, or is there a differential between, 
hypothetically, your flying contract in Florida as against that of 
Wisconsin or New York, assuming, of course, that your contractors 
in all circumstances have met and do meet the requirements to function 
under that kind of contract? 

General Disosway. The contractor is selected by his cost per flying 
hour regardless of location. 


Mr. SHepparp. Then the answer to my question would be there is a 
deviation in student cost premised upon the fe lowest bi location? 


General Disosway. No, sir. We accept the lowest bid per flying 
hour without regard to location of the school in the United States. 
Does that answer your question? 

Mr. SHEpparp. I think it answers it reasonably well. Obviously, a 
contractor would have a differential in his costs premised upon the 
geographical location. In other words, he might have some installa- 
tion he has bought that he will have to put a heavier investment in 
than another contractor in another location. To me there would be 
an obvious differential in there. Even though that pertains, the flat 
cost of the student, as such, would be pretty much universal. The 
difference in the cost would be predicated upon the type of buildings 
and other aspects that the contractor had to consider in order to 
function? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. How many students do you contemplate will have 
to be trained in these flying schools that we have just inquired into? 

General Disosway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivey. Of this type of training do you build or renovate any 
buildings at these fields for the flying contractors, or do they have to 
furnish everything and be ready to go on a per student basis? 
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General Disosway. Again, that is a decision of this Board, Mr. 
Riley. If the contractor can come in with a facility all ready to go, 
and it does not need any rehabilitation money, or new construction 
money, then he is in a far better position than anyone else. Now, 
in some cases they do need construction at some of these bases to 
get them to where we can use them. ‘Those can be supplied either 
by the contractor and charged off against a cost per hour basis, or 
if toward the end of the program we find that the monetary outlay 
to get one of these facilities in condition is too great for the com- 
munity or the contractor to handle, we may have to go in and finance 
that part of it. 

Mr. Ritey. Do they amortize it back to you? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Rimey. The whole thing comes back on the same contract 
basis, although you may have to advance him the money to rehabili- 
tate his field and buildings? 

General Disosway. That is right. 


PRIVATE TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rivey. I understand vou also have contractors for the technical 
schools? 

General Disosway. That is right. That is in connection with 
this program. We are contracting out as much technical training 
as the country can absorb so we will not have to build facilities to do it. 

Mr. Ritey. What would that technical training consist of? Would 
that be a big machinery plant, a garage, a hangar of some type? Do 
you have to have a flying field with facilities? 

General Disosway. No, sir; you do not have to have a flying field 
in connection with the technical program. 

Mr. Ritey. It is all a ground-school proposition? 

General Disosway. That is correct. All they have to have is the 
necessary training aids, classrooms, barracks, mess, and instructors. 

Mr. SHepparp. We have heard the presentation on previous occa- 
sions, and unless there is objection on the part of the committee, 
| recommend to the committee’s consideration that the sum of 
$56,095,000 be used. 


USE OF VETERANS’ HOSPITAL 


Now, gentlemen, what was the reason, if any, on the part of General 
Gray of the Veterans’ Administration to not go along with the 
proposal made for using the hospital facilities at Fort Snelling? 

General Ocie. We are able to contact him through his assistant, 
Mr. Clark. We reached him in another appropriation committee 
here in this building today. His reply was that it would not be 
convenient for the Veterans’ Administration to release that station 
hospital for use by the Air Force, but he gave no reason for it. 


UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Taser. Let me give you a couple of things that do not make 
sense: Two hundred fifty beds at $4,574 per head, $1,144,000; 450 
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beds at $8,000 a head, $3,600,000; then, 200 beds at $12,280, $2,456.- 
000. Those three figures do not make sense in the slightest degree. 

Here is another item that does not make sense. You might as wel] 
know it because we know it. Here is BOQ, 400 spots, at $5,200 a 
head, $2,080,500; 590 spots at $6,726 a head, $3,968,000. The 
number jumped to 190 and the cost jumped to $1,526 apiece. Those 
things do not make sense. I think that Mr. Sheppard is right about 
the $56,000,000. You should get around to those figures. 

General Myzrs. May I explain those? 

Mr. Taner. If there is any explanation. 

General Myrrs. Regarding No. 12, the BOQ: The second column 
there, the 24 supplemental column, with a total of 800 BOQ spaces, 
we were putting two men in the space of one, so we multiplied that by 
a half and got 400 spaces at the price that was previously our estimated 
price. Is that clear? In other words, if we need spaces for 800 
people, we took the price for a BOQ in which we had two rooms for one 
man and we put two men in those two rooms. That is how we got 
that price. 

Now, the 590, there is a different method of arriving at that. The 
590 represent 1,180 spaces. We could have put down here 1,180 
times one-half equals 590 times the unit price. Is that clear? 

Mr. Taper. It is clear, but it does not change my idea about 
what you ought to do. 

General Myers. The price has been raised. By our latest estimate 
for a BOQ space the price has been raised. We are putting twice as 
many people in the same space as we are pricing it at. 

Mr. Taser. It would not change my idea as to the figures. 

General Myers. Well, sir; the requirement instead of being 800 
BOQ spaces is now 1,180, and the price per space is divided by two. 
Instead of being $5,200, it is $6,726. 

Mr. Taser. That price has gone up $1,500. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. Do you have to have two rooms for each bachelor 
officer? 

General Myers. That is not quite right. It averages about two 
rooms when you consider the senior officers, the colonels and the 
lieutenant colonels. The average is around two rooms per man. The 
space allowance has been set up. For the purpose of this program 
and the next to be submitted, we have divided that by two. In the 
case of the hospital, we originally estimated 700 beds and the $13,200 
was the price per bed. In the next column is the 250 beds. If we 
get the veterans’ facility, which has all the operating rooms and the 
base, we will say, for the hospital—— 


User BY THE Miuirary or VETERANS’ HospIrTa.s 


Mr. Suerparp. I hope you do not mind an interjection at this 
point. At the moment I would be very reluctant to go further with 
your hospital situation for various reasons. There has to be closer 
cooperation, and I am just addressing myself to you, General Moore, 
as a representative of the Defense office. You have a gentleman 
there by the name of Dr. Meiling, and he is supposed to be directing 
all discretionary moves that may or may not be made in the Armed 
Forces regarding this type of operation. Therefore, gentlemen, un- 
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less there is objection on the part of the membership of the committee, 
the Chair will advise at this time that you can go ahead with your 
figure of $56,095,000. We will thresh out the hospital problem be- 
tween now and the time you come up with your next bill. What suc- 
cess we may have operating through the gentleman that I referred to 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense remains to be seen. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHeppaxD. That is all. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1951. 
ExcressivE Cost oF OvEeRTIME ON CoNsTRUCTION PROJECTS 


WITNESSES 
HON. KARL BENDETSEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY 
HON. DAN A. KIMBALL, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
HON. JOHN A. McCONE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 
MAJ. GEN. G. J. NOLD, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. Now, gentlemen, as you know we have been holding 
a number of hearings on the cost of installations under the public 
works programs. Some of the costs are perfectly outrageous. 

We have been looking over a few of the papers of the engineers. 
Mr. Lambert, for the committee, has been making some study of it. 
Tue indications are that money is being thrown to the winds in a 
lavish way by employing people for so much overtime. Give me a 
case, Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Lampert. The most unusual case that I found is where a man 
worked 10 hours a day, Monday through Thursday, and then worked 
234% hours on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, and then worked 10 
hours on the Monday following. 

Mr. Manon. That is perfectly outrageous, and it is a fraud on the 
Government of the United States. I am of the opinion that you can 
cut these public works by at least one-fourth if you can cut out this 
abuse on overtime. I realize that there is some legitimate overtime, 
but I think that there is a lot of waste on this overtime business. 

Mr. Taner. After they work 8 or 9 hours they are not very effective. 

Mr. Manon. It is perfectly atrocious, the things that are happening. 
I realize that to cut out some of this overtime would slow down con- 
struction a little bit, but 1 would rather slow down a trifle than to be 
robbed without conscience. 

Mr. Taper. In some cases it would expedite the work. 

Mr. Manon. It might even expedite the work, because people could 
not stay awake 23} hours and then work 10 hours the succeedirg day. 

You people are representing us and the taxpayers—we are all 
American citizens—so, for goodness sake, let us try to do a better job 
than is being done. Here is documented proof. A man with one eye 
and third-grade arithmetic could see the outlandish things that are 
happening—some of them—and goodness knows the things that are 
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happening that we do not know anything about, and you gentlemen do 
not know anything about. 

If you gentlemen want to be here when the engineers come in, there 
is no objection. It might be a good idea to hear all of this. 


SUBMISSION OF SUPPLEMENTAL AND REGULAR BUDGET 


Mr. McCone. As I understand it, you are going to advise us which 
of these two alternate courses you desire us to follow. 

Mr. Manon. We have to have a hearing of about a week regardless 
of what we do, in my opinion, though we have not gone far enough to 
decide among ourselves. We cannot afford to go to the floor of the 
House with a quick request for funds unless we know something about 
the matter. We will have some sort of hearing. We will hold it to 
the minimum. 

Mr. McNew. I think that Mr. McCone’s question is apropos 
because if we were to submit the complete pattern or package, we 
would not prepare a supplemental. 

Mr. Manon. I think we will talk to you about this. We might 


want you to submit a complete package and alse the supplemental 
separately. 


Sampson Arr Force Base 


Now, General Nold, we are pleased to have you here. You were 
very cooperative with the committee a short time ago when we con- 
ducted a hearing on costs. 

We have here before the committee some of the working sheets on 
the Sampson Air Force base project in New York. 

General Nop. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that you made these payroll sheets available 
to the committee. I have not had an opportunity to look over them 
thoroughly, although I have spent some time with them. Mr. 
Lambert, our executive secretary, has spent some time with these 
sheets. I am going to ask Mr. Lambert to make a comment for the 
benefit of the committee and our witnesses in regard to his brief 
analysis of these payroll sheets. 

Mr. Lampert. In going through these sheets, I first went through 
the contract, the original contract that was furnished and the supple- 
mental contract where they brought in additional companies and 
directed that the project be speeded up considerably. 

The prime contract in question is one entered into by and between 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, New York District, 
and the Five Boro Construction Corp. and Malan Plumbing Co., Inc., 
both companies of New York, as a result of competitive bids. The 
purpose of the contract was the rehabilitation of Sampson Air Force 
Base, Sampson, N. Y., at an estimated cost of $2,677,676.70. The 
contract was dated December 28, 1950, work to commence within 
5 days of the date of receipt of notice to proceed which notice was 
received on January 4, 1951. The work in priority group I was to 
be completed within 60 calendar days; priority group II within 90 
calendar days; group LII within 120 calendar days; and group IV 
within 150 calendar days. 

According to testimony presented to the committee the work under 
this contract proceeded according to schedule. 
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Under date of January 30, 1951, a supplemental agreement (modi- 
fication No. 1) was entered into indicating it to be necessary and in 
the best interest of the Government to accelerate the work under the 
contract. Under the supplemental agreement the Government agreed 
to pay the contractor additional costs incurred because of the over- 
time rates to be paid for the additional time worked by employees of 
the contractor, and additional overhead expenses by reason thereof. 

Under date of February 20, 1951, to further expedite the construc- 
tion of Sampson Air Force Base, according to testimony presented to 
the committee, a letter contract was issued to the Cauldwell-Wingate 
Co., John A. Johnson & Sons, Inc., Five Boro Construction Corp. 
in which it was stated that— 

This letter constituzes a contract under the terms set forth herein and signifies 
the intention of the Department to execute a formal cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
struction contract with you for the performance of services as set forth in the 
attached inclosure— 

and so forth. 

The above statement, in short, indicates the contractual relation- 
ship that existed and exists between the Government and the com- 
panies that were to perform the work. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PAYROLLS 


The administrative payroll for the period (week) ending January 
6, 1951, of the original contractor (Five Boro Construction Corp., 
and Malan Plumbing Co., Inc.) shows salaries at regular rates as 
follows: 


Arnold Kagan, president, construction corporation, general policy deter- 
mination in charge of subcontracts, corporation liaison with U. 8. Gov- 
ernment on job_____. Lge pap ys $1, 000 

Sid Feldman, vice president, construction corporation, general policy 
determination in charge of subcontracts, general manager plumbing 
and heating, corporation liaison with U. 5. Government on job____.-- 1, 000 

Nathan Cohen, secretary of construction corporation in charge of New 
York office in conjunction with Irving Feldman in charge of purchases 
and expediting of general construction materials and supplies for job 600 

Edward Feldman, assistant project manager in charge of plumbing and 
heating and purchases of plumbing and heating materials and allocation 
to sites, progress schedules re plumbing and heating. ___-__-~- ers 500 

Hyman J. Feldman, assistant project manager in charge of plumbing and 
heating, supervision of field operations plumbing and heating 500 

Sol Feldman, assistant office manager New York branch office; assistant 
purchasing agent and expeditor of plumbing and heating materials__ -_ 250 

Irving Feldman, treasurer of corporation, in charge of New York branch 
office in conjunction with Nathan Cohen in charge of purchases plumb- 

ing and heating____-_ 47 : Roe a 250 

Nathan Prashker, assistant secretary of corporation in charge of finance, 

liaison with banks, ete ares 200 


4, 300 
The payroll for the period ending January 13, 1951, appears to 
be the same as the one indicated above with the exception that at 
the end there is added the names of Robert J. Frankel, resident 
counsel-administrative representative in charge of subcontracts labor 
relations and other legal matters, for which no salary is indicated; 
and Raymond Borge (last name in doubt), office manager in charge 
of office personnel and operation, at $150 per week. 
82181—51——35 
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The payroll for the period ending January 20, 1951, appears to be 
the same as the preceeding one, including the last two names mentioned 
in the paragraph above. 

The payroll for the period ending January 27, 1951, appears to be 
the same as the preceeding one with the exception that on this payroll 
Robert J. Frankel received the sum of $300. 

The payroll for the period ending February 3, 1951, appears to be 
the same as the preceeding one with the exception that the salary of 
Raymond Borge is $175 instead of $150 as shown for the preceeding 
period, and there was added the names of Frank A. O’Hare, project 
manager at $300; Joseph Henrichs, assistant project manager in 
charge of progress schedules and general construction purchase orders 
subcontracts at $300; and William J. O’Hare, assistant project 
manager in charge of general field operations at $300. 

The payroll for the period ending February 10, 1951, appears to be 
the same as the preceeding one. 


SUPERVISORY PAYROLLS 


The supervisory payroll for the period ending January 6, 1951’ 
which is during the period of the original contract, shows salaries at 
regular and overtime rates as follows: 

Frank A. O’Hare, project manager, regular time 
Joseph Henrichs, assistant project manager in charge of progress schedules 
and general construction purchase orders and subcontractors, regular 


Herbert Bradbury, area field superintendent in heating: 
Regular time 
(Double) overtime 


Bernat Elefant, area field superintendent in charge of plumbing: 
Regular rate 
Overtime 


Norman Roberts, superintendent of all warehouses, receiving and allo- 
cation of supplies, material and equipment to field operations: 
Regular rate 
Overtime 
384 

The supervisory payroll for the period ending January 13, 1951, 
appears the same as for the preceding period with the same amount 
of overtime paid to the same individuals. 

The supervisory payroll for the period ending January 20, 1951, 
insofar as it relates to the names appearing above appears to be the 
same with the same amount of overtime paid to the same individuals. 
In addition thereto there appears the following names: 

William J. O’Hare, assistant project manager in charge of general field 
operations, regular rate 
John Loiacono, superintendent 


The supervisory payroll for the period ending January 27 is the 
same as for the preceding period with the same amount of overtime 
being paid to the same individuals, with the exception that the name 
of John Loiacono, does not appear on this payroll, 
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CARPENTERS PAYROLL 


The carpenters payroll for the period ending January 21 indicates 
104 to have been employed. All worked on Sunday, and all but two 
worked on Saturday, both these days being at double-time rates of 
pay. Approximately 75 percent worked the full 7-day period at 8 
hours per day; some 25 percent missed one or more days during the 
week. Typical salaries being $166.50 for the period. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS PAYROLL 


The plumbers and steamfitters payroll for the week ending January 
21 appears to have been a period of recruitment as a considerable 
number did not work the entire week but practically all worked the 
last 2 days of the week (Saturday and Sunday) receiving double time, 
typical salaries being as follows: 





Regular 


Earnings, | Earnings, | Earnings, 
ours 


Name Overtime | “Yegular’ | overtime total 





$110. 00 $143. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 

« 80. 00 

WwW. =* ss 100. 00 

a ee ; 24 | 3648 60. 00 | 








J. L. Neidich...... aici hsidiicatie tes toa aot eg : 36 60. 00 











LABORERS’ PAYROLLS 


The payrolls for laborers indicate they worked about the same over- 
time hours as other trades for which they were paid time and one-half 
for the overtime hours worked during the first 5 days of the week 
and double time for Saturdays and Sundays. Typical earnings for 
laborers amounted to $126, $133.88, $158.38, $127.31, and so forth, 
the highest found being $212.19 and $213.94. 

Payrolls for the same corporation for the period after the supple- 
mental agreement of January 30, 1951, appeared to increase slightly 
with an increase in the overtime worked. 

Subsequent to the letter contract of February 20, 1951, overtime 
work appears to have increased with the average earnings of carpen- 
ters increasing to $180 to $200 or better per pay period. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS PAYROLL 


The plumbers and steamfitters payroll for the period ending Feb- 
ruary 25, 1951, indicates 70 employed exclusive of foremen who worked 
only on either Saturday and Sunday, a majority working both days 
and receiving double time and receiving pay at the rate of $5 per hour, 
or $80 for the two days of 8 hours each. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS PAYROLL 


The operating engineers’ payroll for the period ending February 
25, 1951, indicates 22 employed all of whom worked only Saturday 
and Sunday receiving double time the maximum salary being $120 
for the two days and the minimum being $65.60. 
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AREA FOREMEN PAYROLL 


The area foremen payroll for the period ending March 4, 1951, 
indicates 17 employed, all of whom worked overtime as follows: 





Name 


} 
— Overtime | Earnings, | Earnings, | Earnings, 
| 


regular overtime total 





bE) ee Ee ee Oe ee ee ee 7046 $120 $423 
I ROE cay Dect fe Ro ce: 345 


ie a beet narenend . 189 

; ‘ 282 
ER PEELE ATTEN GOEL ER : 234 
W. Corker 234 

















In the case of J. Izzo, who it appears worked the regular 40 hours 
and in addition thereto 70% hours overtime, for the days Monday 
through Thursday of the period he worked 10 hours each, for the 
period Friday, Saturday, and Sunday he worked 23% hours each and 
the following pay period ending March 11 shows that J. Izzo under 
the same badge number worked 10 hours per day Monday through 
Wednesday, 15 hours on Thursday, and 10 hours each on Friday and 
Saturday. 

All pay rolls show considerable overtime. You can take almost 
any of these sheets and you will see that the overtime runs, on a 
40-hour week, about 20 hours. 

Mr. Taser. What would the pay be? 

Mr. Lampert. Double. 

Mr. Taser. About how much would it run? 

Mr. Lampert. On this sheet here the regular pay for carpenters is 
$2.25 an hour. Double ‘would be $4.50. 

Mr. Taser. They figure 10 hours a day, but the first 8 hours is 
regular time, and under the contract the 2 additional hours are over- 
time each day. 

Mr. Brenpetsen. Over 8 hours a day and over 40 hours a week; 
that is overtime? 

Mr. Lambert. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What will the peak figures run on that page that you 
are looking at, for a week? 

Mr. Lambert. Here is $240 a week, $240, $280. This is a typical 
page. It goes that way all the way through. 

The most unusual case I have found is the one I cited a few minutes 
ago. It was on the payroll for the period ending March 4, 1951. | 
suppose the man is a plumber, steamfitter, or area foreman. The 
occupation blank is not filled out. The payroll shows that on Mon- 
day through Thursday he worked 10 hours each day. That is 8 hours 
of straight time a day and 2 hours of overtime. On Friday he worked 
8 hours’ straight time and 15% hours’ overtime. On Saturday he 
worked 23% hours, which was overtime, and on Sunday 23% hours, 
which was overtime. Then, going to the next payroll, the payroll for 
the period ending March 11, we find the same name on Monday, 10 
hours; Tuesday, 10 hours: Wednesday, 10 hours; Thursday, 15 hours; 
Friday, 10 hours; and Saturday, 10 hours. 

For the first week of March 4, he received $543 in pay. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is this a cost-plus contract, by any chance? 
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Mr. Lampert. A cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. 

General Norv. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How do you explain, General Nold, the man working 
23% hours a day for each of Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, after having 
worked 10 hours a day for a number of days? 

yeneral Nouv. I do not think that I can, offhand. I would not 
attempt to explain that one on this presentation. 

Mr. Taser. For 3 days running, 23% hours a day. 

Mr. McConr. He worked Friday, Saturday, and Sunday? 

Mr. Taper. 23% hours a day. 

General Noup. Let me ask a question: Are those actual times, or 
is the figure put in there the equivalent time? 

Mr. Manon. Come around and look it over. 

Mr. Taper. What is the man’s name? 

Mr. Lampert. J. Izzo. 

Mr. Manon. We do not blame the Air Force because this is up to 
the Army. 

Mr. McConr. I would like to say, by way of explanation, that 
the Army engineers have been under the greatest possible pressure 
from the Air Force to get that base ready for occupancy. While we 
do not fix the overtime, I do think the engineers felt a keen responsi- 
bility and probably the sharp whip of the Air Force to get the job 
done. 

General Nouip. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How much is this keen responsibility and sharp whip 
costing us per project? 

General Noup. That would be difficult to say, Mr. Chairman. 
Obviously, it is much more expensive when you put in excessive 
overtime. In the first place, you have the time and a half, or the 
double time, feature to contend with, and, secondly, your efficiency 
drops. I am sure if those hours are correct the efficiency was very 
low in that period. 

Mr. Sixes. For about half of that time he was perhaps off some- 
where sleeping. 

General Noup. I think in specific cases it would be desirable to 
look into those things exactly. I could not check by looking a minute 
ago, but that may have been a foreman. Under the rules he may 
have been on standby time subject to call. The rate will tell whether 
he was a foreman or not. The foreman rate would be around $3 an 
hour. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you pay a fellow like that 24 hours a day whether 
he is working or not because he is subject to call? 

General Noun. I do not know. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would have to be that. 

General Noxp. I think the individual c: ases se ‘lected there show that 
they should be looked into specifically, and we will make you a report. 

Mr. Manon. What check do you make of these payrolls? 

General Notp. Those are checked in the field by our own inspectors 
and are subject to audit by the Army audit agency. 

Mr. Srxes. Are they ever rejected? Checking them is one thing, 
but are they ever rejected? 

General Noxp. I cannot answer that offhand. In my own expe- 
rience we have rejected them many times. 
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Mr. Manon. General Nold, please insert in the record at this point 
what your later investigation of some of the questions raised here 
reveals. 

(Nore.—The information requested was not supplied in time for 
Prneng. in the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Here is a page, a whole page, where they worked only 
Saturday and Sunday and got double pay for it. 

Mr. Manon. They did not work Monday and Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday? 

Mr. Taser. They did not work any of the first 5 days, Monday 
through Friday, at all. 

Mr. Lampert. Steamfitters, foremen, and plumbers. 

General Noutp. What date was that? 

Mr. LamsBert. That was the period ending February 25. 

Mr. Manon. Do they always get double time for Saturday and 
Sunday? 

Mr. Lampert. Under this contract, I think so. 

General Noxp. It differs with the different trades. 

Mr. Rizey. Is that regardless of whether he worked on the job 
before or not? If he works Saturday and Sunday he gets overtime, 
whether he works the other days of the week or not? 

Mr. Benvetsen. In some labor contracts, if you work on your 
assigned day off, whether you have worked overtime or not during the 
workweek an overtime rate is required. 

Mr. McConr. It is the usual and standard practice in the building 
trades to pay overtime over 8 hours on any day, or over 40 hours in 
any week, or on Saturday and Sunday. In some instances the rate is 
time and a half on Saturday and double time on Sunday. In other 
instances it is double time both days. It is quite common practice in 
the construction business—and I am speaking now as a construction 
man and not as a representative of the Air Force—that on a rush job 
you will pull in a crew of specialized men, such as plumbers or brick- 
layers, from one job and work them over the week end to advance one 
segment of the work that is lagging. That may be the explanation as 
to why a group of people were brought in for just 1 day, or 2 days. 

Mr. Manon. They selected the end of the week because of the 
maximum overtime? 

Mr. McCone. You would find that they might have been working 
on another job for the first five days of the week. I may add, paren- 
thetically, that the installation of the furnaces and the heating and 
plumbing at Sampson has been the cause of great concern. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Noip. I might add a little explanation without pinning it 
to specific dates. On February 23 an order was issued to this joint 
venture on the revised contract, a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. Im- 
mediately they were faced with finding space for office purposes. 
They took a building which was part of a large drill hall. The cellar 
was completely full of water 10 feet deep. In laying up the camp, 
the power was cut off successively and these cellars or basements all 
had electrically operated sump pumps to keep them clear. In that 
first week there was excessive time for the pump operators and the 
enginemen in clearing those basements so that they could get to work. 
That date of February 25 jibes well with the time this venture started. 
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It should be looked into specifically now that you have raised the 
point. 
REDUCTION IN OVERTIME 


Mr. Manon. What could be done toward effecting a very consider- 
able decrease in this public works program by decreasing the Saturday, 
Sunday, overtime pay? 

General Noxp. In this case, Mr. Chairman, steps have been already 
taken to get it better in line with the normal practice. Instructions 
have been issued to cut the workweek to 54 hours promptly, and 
already a study is under way to see if it cannot be cut to 48 hours as a 
maximum practice. 

Mr. Manon. Why was that done? 

General Nouv. That was done in the course of normal adminis- 
trative attention to these things, but also it was given particular em- 
phasis because questions have been raised about this by many. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

aanedd Notp. However, some steps were taken by the contracting 
officers in their studies previous to that time. 

Mr. Taser. I called attention to $550 for a plumber the day they 
were up here. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to know what is being done to clean up at 
other places, conditions that must be the same as at Sampson, but to 
which no attention has been directed, possibly because no members 
have specific information, as is the case here. 

Mr. Manon. I shudder: to think what is happening on other con- 
struction projects. Are they getting away with this kind of stuff else- 
where? 

General Nouv. We are investigating, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Somebody that is high up needs to know about this 
thing and they should put on the brakes. 

General Noxp. I think this may be an extreme case. Extraordinary 
efforts were made by the Air Force to get this base in shape at the 
earliest possible date. That is the form of our directive. Our con- 
tractor on the first contract had no more than started before meetings 
were held and expediting money was furnished in order to make those 
dates extreme. When you get an extreme date, you explore every 
avenue to make the most of your time. We do not have too many 
cases that have come to my attention that are of such an extreme 
emergency nature as this one. 

Mr. Manon. I would not be so unhappy if this building was going 
to have something to do with the radar fence in some remote spot 
near the North Pole. You have to expect abuses under those cir- 
cumstances; but I can tell the Air Force how they can save several 
millions on these 13 projects that they have been talking to us about— 
make sure that you do not do the foolish things that have been done 
at Sampson. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the emergency such that we have to have more than 
a 48-hour workweek to do this job now? Does anyone want to 
comment on that? 

Mr. Suepparp. I think the answer to that question should come 
from the policy side. These people merely get instructions and 
follow accordingly. 
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General Noup. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as the expeditious concept is concerned, 
that comes from the other source. 

Mr. BenpetseN. | would say that it would have to be handled in a 
continuous flow, in an orderly way, on a 48-hour workweek, unless 
there is specific justification to spend all the money involved. That is 
about our picture. Would you not agree, General Nold? 

General Noup. Yes. On the Army work we have very few projects 
where we are forced to take extraordmary measures. We are able to 
pick those up in what you might call the normal fashion. Except for 
certain of the rehabilitation work where you cannot state the basis of a 
bid— you do not know your quantities, and so forth—the work is being 
handled, generally speaking, on a lump-sum bid. 

Mr. Benpersen. If we do not have tight procedure on this, I am 
going to see that we do. 

Mr. Kimpauu. I do not know where we have an urgency that 
requires over 48 hours a week. I will inquire this afternoon so that 
there will be no question about it. 

Mr. Srxes. What about the Air Force? 

Mr. McCone. This instance we are talking about is the most urgent 
of all the Air Force installations. I think that the Air Force has a 
more serious and urgent installation problem than either one of the 
other two services because we do not have the facilities in being. This 
has been born since World War II, and we are endowed with only a 
limited number of installations. We just do not have the troop spaces 
and the facilities. For that reason the Air Force build-up in personne! 
is lagging. 

DISPOSITION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. SHxpparp. Is this not the true condition, Mr. Secretary: 
While you did use a proportion, of the facilities in combination with 
the Army during World War Ii, one might think, without going 
into it too closely, that those same facilities would be left and available 
on a cooperative status? However, in many instances, when the 
separation of the two services became effective, the Army divested 
itself of a lot of surplus places which obviously eliminated the coopera- 
tive use of these facilities. Is that true? 

Mr. McConr. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. That actually prevails? 

Mr. BrenpetseN. I think in a general way that is true. We always 
circularize excesses before there is a disposition of a facility. We 
cannot dispose of one unilaterally in the Army, nor can any of the 
other services. Everybody has a chance at it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that. 

At the time that the Army was divesting itself, and likewise the 
Navy, of some of their properties, the expansion program was not 
under consideration. 

Mr. BenprrsEeN. Unquestionably you are right. 

Mr. Suepparp. So, obviously, there were a tremendous amount of 
facilities that would have been available for emergency use upon the 
part of the Air Force had they been kept. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Looking backward, I could not agree with you 
more. We have not only done it in facilities; we have done it siace 
the war in many other things. 
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Mr. SHepparp. I am not trying to look backward. I am trying to 
arrive at the reasons for it here by scrutinizing the program as a whole. 


REDUCTION IN CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Manon. Could we come to some sort of an understanding here? 
Certain moneys have been made available for Air Force construction, 
Secretary McCone. In my opinion, all those funds will not be re- 
quired if the work is done in a reasonable and practical manner. I 
would like for the Air Force, the Navy, and the Army to explore the 
possibility of reducing construction costs on projects that have 
already been authorized and appropriated for. I would like to ask 
you, General Nold, to take it up with General Pick, and express the 
attitude of this committee that we think a wasteful construction 
program is in progress. We are not putting the blame on anybody in 
particular. We do feel that you owe a certain responsibility to 
screen and handle this project. 

Of course, the matter of urgency and speed is not altogether in your 
hands, so I think that we have to all coordinate our efforts better 
from the top down to the very bottom in order that we prevent some 
of the things we feel are taking place. 

We will report to you later as to the other matter of procedure in 
handling the third supplemental for the fiscal year 1952 program. 
Work toward the target of having something for us to go on on the 
third supplemental on the 2d of April. 


USE OF COST-PLUS AND COMPETITIVE FIXED-PRICE CONTRACTS 


Mr. McConrt. May I make a comment on this construction that is 
disburbing me? 

I would like the committee’s advice on the necessity of contracting 
for this work, both in the zone of the interior and overseas, on a 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis as contrasted with a fixed price resulting 
from advertisements and the usual procedure. 

Prior to the Korean emergency and the build-up it was the proce- 
dure of the Army engineers on Air Force work, as well as other work, 
to complete all the plans and specifications and then put them out for 
bids and get competitive bids and firm prices. 

That necessitated on each installation several months to prepare 
the drawings and put the advertisement in form so the contractor 
could bid. That is no longer practical procedure. As a consequence, 
we instructed the Army engineers to proceed on a negotiated basis. 
I believe that has usually resulted in negotiating a fixed fee; is that 
right? 

General Notp. Whenever we have found it necessary to meet your 
date, sir. 

Mr. McCone. Where it is necessary, of course. That is naturally 
not, in our opinion, the most economical means of building these bases, 
but we think it is the proper thing to do even though we recognize 
that you sometimes pay a little more money that way—perhaps 
substantially more. 

I just want to be sure that the committee understands that. I 
would like your advice as to whether this committee considers that 
the proper procedure. 
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Mr. Manon. We recognize the matter of urgency and we also recog- 
nize the fact in view of the unstable prices of materials you may have 
to pay more under a competitive bid than you would under a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract. I think that could happen. I don’t know 
whether it would, but when the contractors and the people generally 
who want to do business with the Government find out we are going 
to do business on a businesslike basis and we do not propose to be 
robbed, I think we will do better. 

Mr. McCong. I will agree with that. 

Mr. SHepparp. The degree of competition on the bids depends 
upon the number of people brought in to consider the operation. 
I will go back again to the small-business aspect of this situation 
because it has a very definite economic tie-in. 

I want to say to you gentlemen that, from my observation, not 
only in the construction field but in the procurement end, the situation 
shapes up something like this: I have done business with X corpora- 
tion; they are fine people; they do the job, and we will give it to them. 
Boom! That is the answer. There is no question about it. My 
contention is that there has to be a wider dispersal of these functions 
if we are going to get into competitive bidding, or else you are going 
to have a situation wherein all contractors are going to agree quietly 
among themselves what they will bid. 

Your negotiators that enter into these contracts, in my opinion, 
have a tremendous responsibility. When you say a cost-plus opera- 
tion, upon what premise do you enter into the negotiation—cost plus 
what? What is the basis? 

General Noup. It is based on an estimate of the actual work that 
is to be undertaken, and an engineer estimate is made of that. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you have already established an engineering 
estimate to the degree that enables you to negotiate a contract, why 
can you not utilize competitive bids? 

General Nouv. You cannot because you cannot define it accurately 
enough for contract purposes, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I see. 

General Notp. You can define, however, this—you can say, “In 
our estimation there are about 10,000 yards of concrete, and there 
are so many other features, and that these are proper unit prices 
under today’s conditions.”’ That finally adds up to so much. The 
contractor disagrees. You see his estimate. He shows you that it is 
costing him $12.50 a yard instead of $10, or something like that. 
You adjust your figure and on that figure is based the fee. It does 
not change. If instead of $10,000,000 it turns out to be a $15,000,000 
job, he gets the same fee. 

Now, if you change the scope of the work, then you have a new 
condition and you make a new contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, to get to the basis of this, so far 
as having any check on the contracts, it resolves itself down literally 
to the officer in charge in the inspection division who is on the site; 
is that right? 

General Nop. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Right there is where you get your loss or your 
saving, and it is actually vested in that particular individual? 

General Nouv. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. The degree of efficiency evidenced from that source 
will control your efficiency? 

Mr. BenpetsEN. That is true across the board. 

Mr. Manon. Will you make a check on what is happening, the 
overtime waste on the various construction programs, and give us a 
report on it, project by project, wherever you reasonably can? It 
would be of interest to us. 

General Nouv. If we can do that selectively throughout the 
country, we will take typical types of construction work. I think that 
will give you the cross section that you need. 

(Note: The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. We thank you gentlemen very much. 


Marcu 8, 1951 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF THE ARMED SERVICES 


WITNESSES 

HON. HAROLD C. STUART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. LEWIS A. PICK, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. P. W. TIMBERLAKE, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

BRIG. GEN. G. J. NOLD, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

REAR ADM. JOSEPH F. JELLEY, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

BRIG. GEN. COLBY MYERS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF INSTALLA- 
TIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. General Pick, you have heard the discussion which 
has taken place here, mostly in generalities? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You actually do the work for the Air Force, as to the 
construction work, the building of installations, camps, and so forth, 
do you not? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Let me suggest, Mr. Secretary, that on future occa- 
sions when we consider Air Force public works we make sure that we 
have representatives of the engineers here. 

Mr. Sruart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is not your responsibility to know the details of con- 
struction, but it is the responsibility of the Engineers. We do not 
want to set up a separate Corps of Engineers for the Air Force. We 
think the present system is better, but it is not fair to the Air Force 
and it is not fair for us to expect the Air Force to answer questions 
about construction when the answers actually are available only in 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir; we certainly will, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think you can supply officers when we have 
these public works considerations by the Air Force who know the 
progress of construction and so forth, General Pick? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a better way to do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is a very good suggestion, Mr. Chair- 
man, 
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Mr. Manon. You have had some experience in letting contracts 
_— upon the regular 1951 bill and the first and second supplement- 
als? 

General Pick. Some experience; yes, sir, with the first supplemental 
and a limited experience with the second supplemental. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any general observations to make in the 
light of what has transpired here this morning? 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, we welcome the opportunity to come 


before your committee at any time to give you the data that you 
would like to have. 


Meruop or EstimatinG Costs 


This question of Government costs and the pricing of construction 
is ope which I have been giving my very close attention to since I have 
been Chief of Engineers, which is approximately 2 years. As a field 
officer for the Corps of Engineers I have always followed it very 
closely. 

I think that there is a lot involved in our methods of procedure, or 
rather Government procedures, and I would welcome the opportunity 
to review for the committee the methods which we employ and the 
procedures which we go through in order to determine the actual 
cost and to estimate the Government’s cost. 

Mr. Manon. Will you place a statement in that regard in the 
record at this point, for our further guidance? I do not think it is 
necessary now to go through the exact procedures. 

General Pick. | will ask the members of my staff here. We can 
run over it very quickly by the use of a couple.of charts. I think 
that it would be helpful. It would certainly allow us to be able to 
answer questions on a procedure which you would be familiar with. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed please. 

General Pick. May I ask General Nold to proceed with the ex- 
planation of the chart we have there which we call ‘Government 
Costs’? He will give you our method of estimating those costs for 
bugetary purposes. 

GOVERNMENT COSTS 


General No.tp. Your committee should first know what we mean 
by Government costs. 

Government costs are those costs charged to a project which are 
over and above payments made to the contractor. These costs do 
not include Government-furnished materials and installed equipment, 
nor the cost of force account projects which might be undertaken in 
lieu of a lump sum or other contract. 

In the accounting system of the Chief of Engineers we put these 
costs under three main headings: Engineering or architectural design, 
Inspection and supervision—and that is the field supervision, Ad- 
ministration and overhead. 

In this chart [indicating] we have made some averages for 413 
completed jobs by January 31, 1950. We worked this chart up for 
our own purposes, and periodically we bring it up to date. 

Now, the engineering-architectural design includes advance plan- 
ning, surveys, foundation investigations, design, cost estimates, and 
materials testing. All of that is charged back into the job. 
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Mr. Manon. But it does not include the architectural-engineering 
fees that are paid to civilians? 

General Nouv. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Manon. It includes the funds that are expended for the 
architectural-engineering fees for a given project? 

General Noup. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this money that we are talking about 
now is paid out to nonmilitary people? 

General Noutp. That is right, but we pay it. 

Mr. Manon. On practically every project outside engineers are 
doing the work? 

General Notp. Yes. I would say about 85 percent. 

Mr. Manon. So most of that 3.1 percent is going not to the Corps 
of Engineers? 

General Nouv. That is right, although we have some small factors 
in here. We have to have a force that says, “You have done a good 
job and we are ready to pay you now.” So there are some expenses 
in that, and in the advance planning normally we do not employ the 
service for that; we do that ourselves. Even though we get planning 
money for that, as it is sometimes set up in the budget, we charge that 
back to the project. 

Inspection and supervision represent the field supervision. You 
will notice those are divided roughly into thirds in our actual 
experience. 

In this we have administration and overhead, and then our field 
organization answering inquiries of Congress and others who want 
data. Those expenses are all in here, too. 


CoNSIDERATION OF Contractors REFERRED TO THE ARMY AND Navy 
ENGINEERS BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Manon. You made reference to inquiries by Members of 
Congress. This is probably as good a time as any to observe that 
contractors from far and wide in the United States are seeking con- 
tracts with the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force. It is perfectly 
natural and proper that people should want to go out and do this 
work. If nobody in private industry wanted to do the work, we 
would be in a very serious situation. 

Fortunately, there are a lot of people who want to do the work, 
principally because they want to make money, and they must think 
that considerable money is to be made because they seem so eager to 
get into the construction picture. 

It would be a sorry state of affairs if at some later date the Army 
engineers should say that some Member of Congress, or some out- 
sider, had persuaded the engineers to let a contract or to make a deal 
which was not in the best interests of the Government and the tax- 
payers. 

Have you been subjected to any undue pressures? 

General Pick. We have had no experience like that. We have 
many constituents referred to us by Members of Congress. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything improper about that? 

General Pick. They only ask us that their particular constituents 
be given consideration with others. I have never had a request from 
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a Member of Congress, or anyone else, so far as that is concerned, 
to pressurize us into giving anybody a job. 

Mr. Manon. I would just like to say this: I think that I can speak 
for the Congress, and I presume to do so, that any request in regard 
to contracts and construction made by any Member of Congress of 
the Department of Defense should be interpreted by you as only a 
request that the man or company be given proper consideration: 
consideration which he might deserve, and no consideration further 
than that. That is the way we feel about those matters. It is neces- 
sary and perfectly proper for Members of Congress, when they are 
called upon by their constituents, to tell their constituents that certain 
construction is done by the Navy, certain construction is done by the 
Army, all of which is done under standard procedures, and it is our 
duty and responsibility to give over all facts to our constituents and 
refer them to you. We do not want any misinterpretation as to that 
procedure which inevitably has to be followed. A contractor who is 
referred to you or endorsed to you by a Member of Congress should 
receive no more consideration and no less consideration than any other 
individual or contractor. 

General Pick. We thoroughly understand that, and I am sure the 
Members of Congress are very reasonable in their requests. They 
might call me up and say, “ Mr. So-and-so is in town and is interested 
in helping out on the defense work. Will it be possible for you to sce 
him today?” I will say, “Yes.’”’ I will tell him whom to go see to 
be considered for the job. We do not let any jobs in Washington. 
They have to go to our field offices where there is responsibility and 
authority for getting the work under way, and they are considered. 

Mr. Manon. Let me further warn, we do not want to discover that 
the engineers in the field, who may formerly have been with civilian 
contracting firms and who may now be with the Army engineers in 
the field offices or with the Navy, have played favorites, or anything 
of that kind. We want all contractors considered purely upon the 
basis of their ability to perform and do a good job for the Government. 
We do not want any politics or favoritism in public works. From 
time to time there is a feeling on the part of some people who say, 
‘‘Well, so and so is a favorite of the engineer field office because of 
certain personal relationships.’”” We want no favoritism and _ this 
applies not only to political sources but also to business sources, and 
so forth. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, may I recite our policy in that 
respect? 

I established a policy when I become Chief of Engineers that work 
in any particular area was the responsibility of the officer, and that it 
would be the responsibility of the officer to get that work under way. 
He would select from among the qualified contractors a contractor in 
the immediate area to the job to do the work, based upon a thorough 
analysis of all the contractors in the area. He will select the one. 
This is for the fixed-fee work. He will select the one who did not have 
too much work to do, has adequate equipment, has adequate super- 
visory personnel, and is financially capable of carrying the job on. 

In that way we do not take contractors from one side of the country 
to the other to do these big jobs and give one or two big contractors 
a half dozen jobs. We try to get the work done by the people who 
normally work in the area where the job is. 
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Mr. Manon. Very often you have more than one contractor, 
several perhaps, equally qualified, and in that case there is perhaps 
some room for favoritism. I would like to feel there is every evidence 
to prevent any favoritism as far as possible. 

General Pick. It is not a question of favoritism; it is a question of 
the man who is qualified to do the job, and if he has the wherewithal 
to do it. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Jelley, will you commend on the question 
that we are now discussing? 

Admiral Je.uey. I think that I can express it very simply. I will 
say that our policies and practices established over many years are 
exactly in line with your comment. 

General Noutp. When I approached that point, I simply made the 
point that our efforts in that regard were included as administrative 
costs. 

In addition to what my chief stated, I think it is illuminating to 
know that in the calendar year 1950 we had about 192 jobs performed 
for us by architect-engineers. ‘The 192 jobs were performed by some 
135 individual firms all over the United States, following the same 
principles that the Chief has just explained. 


GOVERNMENT Costs 


Now, of these 413 completed jobs that I have shown here averaging 
9.3 percent Government costs, those total about $60,000,000 in amount 
and extend from July 1, 1948, to January 31, 1950. Some of this is 
repetition. We have carried on in our studies. The last complete 
reports were for August 31, and we had completed 634 projects by 
August 31 of last year at a total of $95,000,000. Our experience was 
9.5 percent average Government cost—going up a little. Most of 
that is right in here in the engineering costs. It was 3.1 percent 
average and it is 3.5 percent now. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, $60,000,000 or $90,000,000 in construction 
is mere chicken feed compared to the multibillion dollar construction 
program we are engaged in. 

General Noup. That is only partially true. It depends upon the 
application. The multibillion dollar job we have is broken up into 
many small parts. We have 1,500 jobs on hand now, in varying 
degrees of design and construction. 

Now, our ability to put work in the ground after we know just what 
we are to do is not too difficult. I can recite from a book this thick 
lindicating] our difficulties in starting work, and a great many of these 
costs go right into that period. We are experiencing that now. That 
is beyond our control. The using services must tell us clearly what to 
do, and to meet schedules we must keep forces waiting. We must also 
assist them to develop criteria on which to build, restate problems, and 
there are many other things that enter into the delay of getting the 
work started. 

No two governmental construction agencies operate identically. 
An exact comparison of costs is difficult to obtain. The constructing 
quartermaster, who handled military construction prior to the time 
the responsibility therefor was transferred to the Corps of Engineers, 
did not keep cost records comparable to ours. 
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The Navy operates on an entirely different system from the Corps of 
Engineers, and likewise does not have a comparable cost accounting 
system. 

The Public Buildings Administration, one of the largest construc- 
tion agencies in the Government, has recorded costs ranging from 
4.8 percent for jobs at $18,000,000 and over to 16.5 percent to jobs 
of around $100,000. 

We will now go to the next chart. Those 413 jobs that I have 
mentioned that we had completed by January 31 are all spotted on 
this chart [indicating]. The abscisa shows the cost of the individual 
jobs in hundreds of thousands of dollars. This [indicating] extension 
goes to about $2,000,000 for the individual price of the job. This 
[indicating] is $100,000, $200,000, and so on. 

These, | may say, are the percentages of the Government costs that 
are applied to these individual jobs. We drew a median line in respect 
to our actual experience. 

Now, as might be expected, in the smaller jobs, say $25,000, $50,000, 
$100,000, we sometimes run into extraordinary Government costs. 
We have one of the extremes here where our costs have run up to thirty- 
odd percent. 

Mr. Manon. But your costs now will be on jobs of $60,000,000, 
$100,000,000, and so on. 

General Noip. But sometimes those jobs are made up of a number 
of these small individual units. Now, by having a central agency that 
can supervise them all, we intend to bring that down. We have not 
had enough experience in this construction program to be sure that 
we can avoid the usual headaches we have had in getting under way. 
We do not feel safe in adjusting our program price below 9 percent. 
As you know, our average there was 9.5 percent; not 9 percent. 

Now, there is an extremee range of Government costs in the small 
jobs. Some I have analyzed where we had extraordinary good condi- 
tions, and there has been only a couple of percent of Government costs. 
As we consider larger jobs we find that we approach the median line 
more closely all the time, and our costs are reduced. We have a couple 
of jobs in here of about $2,000,000, and our cost was about 6.7 percent. 
We had some in Alaska, two specific jobs that I looked over last year, 
that ran from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000. Our costs there—and the 
figures are not yet complete—will run about 6.5 percent, but there were 
other jobs up there that were away above that median line. 

Mr. Manon. For the purpose of the record it should be made clear, 
and it may not have been made clear, just what you speak of when you 
speak of 6.5 percent or 9.3 percent, and so forth. Will you make that 
clear? 

General Noip. Those percentages are percentages of the price 
figure we have in the budget. 

Mr. Manon. For the over-all project? 

General Noup. For the over-all project. We say that a building 
will cost $12,000. Nine percent of that applies to the Government 
costs. 

Mr. Taser. When you get into those things and make up those 
charts, is that on the basis of performance or on the basis of estimates? 

General Nouv. Those are on the basis of actual facts. Those are 
from the cost records, some 200 items that enter into the cost of each 
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project. Everything is there and it is balanced with the money. It 
balances the cash that is applied to the job. 

As I stated, comparing with the Public Buildings Administration, 
they have recorded an overhead of 4.8 percent— away out there 
{indicating}, and running up to 16.5 percent in this range [indicating]. 

Mr. Mavon. Admiral Jelley, what sort of costs do you have? Do 
you have any comparable figure? 

Admiral Jetiry. It is rather difficult for us to separate our figures 
because our officers, both here in Washington and in the district 
offices and at all the stations do most construction, maintenance, and 
design operations, and they are financed both from the civil engineering 
appropriation and the public works appropriation. We have made 
studies similar to this on selected projects and not nearly as many 
projects as the Army. We came up with an average of 7.2 percent as 
against the Army’s 9 percent, which I think are very comparable 
because we have considered perhaps one-twentieth of the number of 
jobs they have. Averages are deceiving unless you have a huge 
number to work on. 

For instance, on his first sheet, our present practice there is that we 
charge the e1 ngineering-architectural design cost directly to the job. 
We figure that we average 3 percent, which I think is almost the same. 
Any Government work under this would be lumped in under our 
inspection and supervision, and we deduct 5 percent from the project 
to hire additional civilian employees, and so on, so where they use 6 
percent I think we are very close. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General Nold. 

General Nop. Remember, of course, these are budgetary estimates 
now that we are coming to. 

Mr. Taser. Do you include the officers’ salaries where they are 
involved? 

General Noxp. No, sir, and we do not include the cost of operating 
the office of the Chief of Engineers itself. ‘That is carried under a 
sustaining appropriation. ‘The entire field organization is carried on 
the cost of these projects. 

Mr. Taser. That would not include the salaries, of course, nor the 
allowances of the officers who were on the job? 

General Nouv. That is right. 

Informal advice from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of 
the Interior, shows that in budgeting for its construction funds, an 
allowance of 10 percent is included for Government costs consisting of 
items comparable to our costs. In actual practice, however, it is 
stated that these costs run a little under 10 percent. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs constructs hospitals, schools, and other buildings, 
some of which run as high as $5, 000,000 in cost. Fees from 4 to 6 
percent are paid to private architects and engineer firms on such jobs. 

The plans and specifications are reviewed in ‘the W ashington office. 

In contrast to the civil construction, the usual military construction 
project has a variety of types of construction. Many features are 
not standard and apparently cannot be made standard. Repetitive 
plans are used, but many designs must be made to meet special re- 
quirements. U sually we have ‘had repetitive designs where we have 
had the favorable costs. Utilities usually spread over a large area and 
require special planning and surveys. Seattered and a varied assort- 
ment of work requires more people to inspect and supervise. 

82181—51——-36 
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It is difficult to make an exact comparison between Government 
costs and the comparable costs which private concerns must pay. 
Based on the fees recommended by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and by the American Society of Civil Engineers, and on records 
which have been published from time to time, the cost of engineering, 
design and supervision and inspection varies from about 15 to 5.4 
percent for the larger ones. These are for projects ranging from 
$60,000 to $2,000,000. Our comparable proportions of Government 
costs, that is, engineering, design and supervision, and inspection, 
taken from the range of project costs of the 413 projects that I men- 
tioned range from 9.9 percent average for the projects in the $25,000 
group to 4.3 percent for projects in the range of $2,000,000. 

Neither the private architect nor the engineer includes in his recom- 
mended fee the cost of surveying the site, investigating the foundations, 
duplicating many sets of plans and specifications, and testing materials. 
All of these items are included in the comparable Government costs. 
There are further differences between the cost of private and Govern- 
ment construction. 

As I stated, the construction prices that we have been using for 
the 1952 budget includes 9 percent Government costs. We cannot 
produce any better figure based on our current experience. We 
think this is conservative. However, we are continually attempting 
to reduce the average. i 

You should understand that any savings under this item, coupled 
with savings due to favorable bid prices, are not retained by us but 
are returned to the using service. If we make any savings on that 
it goes back for reprograming, or return to the Treasury. At any 
rate, we are through with it. We turn back the excess. 


CONSTRUCTION PRICING 


Now, something about our pricing. Our unit costs used for con- 
struction pricing for the budget include appropriate allowance for 
engineering, design, inspection, supervision, and administration, the 
9 percent that I mentioned. ‘There is a factor for unforeseen costs 
which varies from 2% to 15 percent, depending upon our ability to 
analyze the project prior to its design and variable allowances for 
outside utilities, roads, walks, and telephones. We have many 
projects that have not yet been definitely located in the field. We do 
not know what the foundation conditions are. We find that instead 
of it being this runway, it is another one that has to be lengthened. 
Our contingency factor makes allowances in individual cases for our 
factor of ignorance at the time that the budget is prepared. 

Mr. Manon. That factor is sometimes considerable? 

General Noup. | will say it is. That allowance varies from 8 to 
15 percent with respect to the outside utilities on which we have not 
too much data at the time that we prepare the budget. 

I will cite two examples of our construction estimates for the forth- 
coming budget. First, barracks for enlisted men. 

We have estimated for permanent construction, designed for econ- 
omy, $12 per square foot. This estimate may be compared with some 
bids opened recently at Fort Lee, Va., where the bid price was $12.24. 
To that bid price must be added approximately 9 percent estimated 
Government cost, and a factor for utilities. Design for these bar- 
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racks was somewhat more expensive than our current design, but the 
comparison would indicate our current price is conservative. 


HOSPITALS 


We have priced a 50-bed hospital at $20,500 per bed; a 500-bed 
hospital at $19,400 per bed; a 1,000-bed hospital at $15,900 per bed. 
We have not built any permanent hospitals recently except for the 
Veterans’ Administration. These prices have been arrived at by a 
careful analysis of the bid prices for these Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. Those hospitals are scattered throughout the country. 

Mr. Manon. You have to realize that you have built for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration some of the most elegant hospitals that have 
ever been constructed on the continent. There are really some wone 
derful hospitals. I am glad that you have them. You are not con- 
templating anything along that line in the military program? 

yeneral Noup. It is not ours for contemplation. The criteria fur- 
nished us so far do not indicate that we are going to have any more 
favorable experience than we have on Veterans’ Administration 
design. 

General Pick. Permanent hospitals. 

General Nouv. Permanent hospitals. The temporary hospitals 
are an entirely different proposition. You should understand, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am talking about two items of permanent construc- 
tion, but it is as economical as we can design under the criteria we 
have studied. 

We have prices also in the book on temporary construction, but as 
a better standard than the tar paper shacks that you mentioned earlier. 

Recent bids for a variety of items indicate that our prices in previous 
budgets are probably too low for the current situation. 

I just picked up a sheet on my desk this morning and it indicated 
that some three projects will have to have readjustment of funds now 
that bids have been taken. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ARMORIES 


Last spring I appeared before the Civilian Component Policy Board 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and discussed costs relating 
to construction of National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps 
armories. Generally speaking, the National Guard was handling 
its own construction. Sometimes they ask us to inspect, for which 
they pay. We were faced with a program of some $13,000,000 for 
obligation by June 30, 1950. Our experience on some 64 completed 
jobs for the National Guard costing $5,000,000 averaged 10.1 percent 
Government cost. Most of those were relatively small jobs with 
varying locations and of different design. They presented different 
problems, and we did think that it was a good average for Government 
costs at that time. 

This relatively high Government cost might be expected because 
of the small and varying nature of these jobs. At this April hearing 
we estimated the average cost of the armory program would be $8.76 
per square foot. In late June we made another report to this com- 
mittee. Our bids had been taken by that time. These bids showed 
the average construction costs would be $8.47 per square foot. This 
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is presented to the committee as an indication that our pricing was 
on a sound basis. 


INCREASE IN CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


There is every indication that prices have been rising and will con- 
tinue to rise. The Engineering News Record indexes of building and 
construction costs show a rise, respectively, from July 1, 1950, to 
January 31, 1951, of from 190 to 198 on their scale. That is for the 
buildings. For the heavy construction, 217 to 226. The curve is 
still upward. The February report of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
states: 

This month the rate of increase in our building cost index is a little faster and 
as we rise 4 points, each of the elements included has a part in the continued 
inflation. At the moment we may expect that building costs will continue to rise 
radically. Until the situation becomes more settled the old advice is still good— 
“Build now if you are sure you need it and at the authorities’ consent; otherwise 
wait.” 

Now, I would like to quote from an extract from Business Week 
dated February 17, this past month: 

Prices and costs.—Seattle shows pretty well how much more a buyer will have 
to spend for a house this year. In 1950 the tag on one house was $5,999; now it 
goes for $7,200. An $8,950 model will be marked this spring at $9,999. A two- 
bedroom house that sold for $13,000 last fall will be $15,000 to $16,000 next fall. 

There are similar remarks with respect to Cleveland and with 
respect to Boston. 

All in all, the average price rise since June probably falls somewhere between 


10 and 15 percent. Unanimously, builders blame climbing costs for the hike, 
The figures range anywhere between 10 and 15 percent. 


ESTIMATES BASED ON AVERAGE PRICES 


Now, in our budgetary figures we have computed average prices. 
We do not have a sounder basis on which to put them. Some sections 
of the country are higher than others. They do not stay put. They 
are not uniform. In the Northwest, for example, we may find in a 
6-month period the trend has changed somewhat. We feel the only 
sound basis for budgetary purposes is to price an average throughout 
the country. For that reason it is wise that the wording of the law be 
sufficiently liberal so that there can be flexibility to take account of 
that change. Sometimes that has been done in the law and sometimes 
it has not. 

Now, where there is a fixed budgetary ceiling, as we have had 
sometimes in respect to houses, we have had administrative difficulty 
in building what the Congress has authorized. In a couple of in- 
stances in past years we have been able to build at two or three places 
and have been forced to not build at all where a price trend was above 
the statutory limit. There was a particular case out in Illinois. We 
had to take three cracks at it in separate years before we finally got 
the structures designed to meet the statutory limit. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very interesting statement. 

General Pick. We have tried to give vou a general statement on 
how we go about making up our estimates. You will note we try to 
base our estimates on actual experience. We follow the Engineering 
News Record index as a guide, but that is a guide only. We feel 
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that if we do not strive to keep prices down in the United States we 
will have a tremendous influence upon the pricing of construction in 
the United States all over. So it behooves us to try to keep prices 
down. 


Pouicy ReGcarpinc Fixep Free anp Oruer Tyres or Conrracts 


Now, under our program we have set up a policy, and I believe it 
will be asound one. We do not want to let any fixed-fee contracts for 
any job unless it is one of research and development, or in which the 
time element involved is such that we cannot complete it in any other 
way. Weexpect to advertise all the work that we possibly can prepare 

lans and specifications for, or to negotiate with a selected group of 
idders, contractors, and ask them to give us a bid price on it. 

We have a job close to Washington on which we called in some 16 or 
17 contractors and asked them to figure us a bid on it. We got some 
splendid competition. One of the reasons why the contractors are all 
wanting to help now in the defense program is because they are hungry 
for work. 

Now, the day before we opened those bids one of the largest contrac- 
tors in this country came to my office, or one of his people came to my 
office, and said that they could not bid because they could not price 
the thing at any reasonable price; that it would cost them $10,500,000 
to do the job, and they did not think that we would get a price under 
$16,000,000. We said, “Fine; we will see.”” We opened the bids the 
next day and we got five bids less than what he said it would cost bim 
to do it. We got one which was about $1,000,000 below what we 
estimated it at, and it was a very difficult job. The job went for less 
than $7,000,000. 

We try to get the best prices we possibly can. We will not let a 
contract to a firm that is not responsible. We know that they have to 
be responsible. If they are not, under the law we can throw out the 
bid and readvertise. We are trying to keep prices down. We know 
that in these Government costs, and the Government costs we show at 
9 percent, that includes every cost that goes into that job. 

Now, if it does not amount to 9 percent, the money does not go to 
the Corps of Engineers; it goes back to the using service for realloca- 
tion or it reverts to the Treasury. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not true that most of these contracts which you 
will probably let in the future will be negotiated rather than competi- 
tive bids? 

General Pick. We will negotiate some, but we will advertise every 
one we can. 

Mr. Manon. Have you advertised any recently, and if so, give us 
some examples? You do not have to give the location; just give us 
the job, if you do not want it in the record. 

General Pick. I would like to explain about this negotiation. We 
will call in, say, 8 or 10 contractors and say, ‘‘We want to negotiate 
this job.” We will say, ‘“‘This is what the job is, and these are the 
plans we have on it. It has to be done quickly, and the reason that 
we want to negotiate a contract is that we do not have the time to 
advertise and take another 30 days for the contractor to start work.” 

We will ask these people to give us a bid. If the low fellow gives 
us a bid that we think is satisfactory we take that. If not, we reserve 
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the right to negotiate further with him to arrive at a price that we 
could get together on. If he cannot come down any, we say, “Thank 
you very much; we will tackle the next fellow.” 


SAMPLES OF CONTRACTS LET 


On our telephone signal building at Fort Lewis, Wash., Seattle 
district, we received 15 bids. The low was $260,189 and the high 
$421,998. The Government estimate was $252,342, so you see there 
was a very good price. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who got the contract, and at what figure? 

General Pick. The contract went to the low bidder for $260,189. 

Mr. SHEepparp. Can you give me the name of the firm? 

; General Pick. I do not have the firm name here but I will supply it 
ater. 

Mr. Manon. Give us another example. 

General Pick. Parking apron and taxiways for advance Air Force 
base, Tulsa, Okla., district, eight bids received. 

Mr. Sheppard, I do have the low bidder. Mr. J. F. Graham, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Mr. Manon. He is the man who got the bid on the job at Fort 
Lewis? 


General Pick. Yes. 

Regarding the job in the Tulsa tiieaio the low bid was $147,152 
and the high bid was $217,557. The Government estimate was 
$141,181. That went to J. Briscoe, Stillwater, Okla. 

Here is another one, Larson Air Force Base, Wash., Seattle district. 
Twenty-four bids were received. The low bidder was Nelse Morten- 
sen, Seattle. The low bid was $192,857 and the high, $231,091. The 
Government estimate was $171,561. 

Mr. Manon. These examples are relatively small. When you get 
into the multimillion dollar projects it will be interesting to know 
what the price will be. 


SAMPSON AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Taser. Could you tell us about Sampson and the story about 
that, and the new contracts, and all that business? 

General Pick. I can recite it, but I will ask General Nold, because 
he has been right in the midst of it. May he give you the answer? 

Mr. Taser. I would like to have it. I am getting a lot of bad 
reactions. 

Mr. Manon. This is Sampson, N. Y., you are talking about? 

General Noup. Yes, New York. 

We had a job there for the Air Force, the rehabilitation of spaces, 
The original job amounted to, we will say, around $2,000,000. 

Mr. Taper. The original contract was let for $2,600,000. 

General Noutp. I am reciting round figures here based on recol- 
lection. 

Now, we took unit prices in order to get the best competition we 
could. We did not have a clearly defined job, and there was great 
urgency for getting it under way. I think that we had nearly 1,000 
units on which we asked a price, based on so many lineal feet of pipe, 
sO many windows, so much roofing, so much repair of roads, and the 


like. 
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The low bidder called himself the Five Borough Contractors, as I 
recall. Many protests were received when the bids were opened 
against the award of the bid to that firm. That firm had done a small 
job for us, comparatively recently. They had done a good job. They 
had completed their job on time under rather heavy difficulties. We 
examined into their capacity and decided that they were strong 
enough to do the job. They started to work. Almost immediately 
we were faced with changes which we undertook to make within the 
scope of the contract by a change order. It went beyond that. We 
made one or more supplementary agreements with this contractor 
until the estimated cost of the job jumped above $5,000,000. We 
decided that it was time to stop issuing supplementary agreements. 
We were faced at that time with the requirement of the using service 
for almost an $18,000,000 rehabilitation program at that base. Repre- 
sentatives of General Pick’s office met with our field agents, the district 
engineer, the idea being to examine into it tosee what was best to be 
done. It was decided that the firm that had had the original contract 
did not have the strength to carry an $18,000,000 job. Therefore, an 
analysis was made of all the contractors in the northeast of the coun- 
try, and the selection was made of two contractors in addition to 
Five Boroughs. They were then consulted to determine what they 
would do, whether they would marry in a joint venture to carry on 
this larger program. The balance of the work amounted to something 
like $12,000,000. 

Negotiations to that effect were completed about 10 days ago 
with an indication they were willing to do it. My recollection is 
that they were issued a letter order then on which to proceed so 
that the work would not stop so that we could meet our obligations 
to the using service. Many telephone calls and many letters have 
come in in the meantime in respect to this, most of them based upon 
ignorance, I will say, of the facts in the case. 

Mr. Taser. I guess not all of them. 

General Noup. The review we made in response to those inquiries 
appeared to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, and the work is 
proceeding. 

That is the situation to date. 

Mr. Taser. You turned a specific contract into a cost-plus. 

General Nouip. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Was not the fellow that had the contract proceeding 
within the time limit as to the items he was expected to produce? 

General Notp. On the original contract, yes; that is right. 

General Pick. The truth of the matter is that he was doing a very 
fine job, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Of course, I hear all sorts of stories about it. Some of 
them I have discounted. I went there and looked the thing over. 
I get reports continually from men who have been working on the job 
that they are smashing up toilets that are perfectly all mght and all 
that sort of thing. It sort of makes me wonder. The stories are 
coming in worse since the change-over. Frankly, I cannot be a de- 
tective and spend my time up there because I have too much to do 
here, but the general reports that come from that source are bad. 

General Pick. When that question came up about adding additional 
contractor strength in there, sir, I said that this small outfit that was 
in there was doing a splendid job; that I would like to see those people 
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continued on the work. They did not have the plant; they did not 
have the personnel to carry on this larger job at the speed that it was 
supposed to go. Now, sir, if there has been tearing down of anything 
up there, it is only because new structures had to be built there to 
meet the requirements of the using service. 

Mr. Taper. Now, the new structures that have to be built are not 
involved at all in this particular contract, or supplementary contract. 

General Noup. None, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The contract has not been let for the new structures. 

General Nouip. Except for modification and extension of some of 
the existing buildings. 

Mr. Taser. They were more or less minor? 

General Noxp. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. But outside of replacement and that sort of thing, 
the things that so far have been done are all minor? 

General Notp. Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Taper. Each individual item was a small one? 

General Nop. Yes. 

Mr. ‘Taner. This new contract and this new block of contractors 
will cost us a lot more money than the other set-up, will it not? 

General Noxp. I do not think so. 

General Pick. The amount of work has increased. The total cost 
of the job is up now to around $18,000,000. It started out at about 
$2,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. They have run the salaries of ordinary carpenters up 
to about $300 a week and plumbers to $500. 

General Pick. That was all on this initial contractor, and the con- 
tractor paid for it. He was getting along on schedule with the work, 
and he would have completed the job that he bid on in time. 

Mr. Manon. How do you explain what appears to be excessive cost 
that has arisen there, if the figures that were given by Mr. Taber 
are correct? 

General Pick. Do you mean the wage rates? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Pick. That is the labor. 

General Notp. May I answer that? We have had comment that 
extraordinary salaries were being paid to the men, and I am having an 
investigation made of that to develop the facts. 

As you know, under unit price bids, the contractor is never going 
to pay more than he has to to meet his requiremenst, but it was under 
that particular job that one of the complaints was made in respect to 
high salaries. Now, in meeting the requirements of some of these 
bases, particularly for the Air Force, where they are overflowing with 
recruits, in order to get those done in time to meet their requirements, 
overtime and other methods are used in order to expedite the work, 
and with the going rate for mechanics it does not take much overtime 
to make a salary of which I am envious. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything the engineers can do about those 
wage rates? 

General Nop. I think that we need an act of God to help on those. 

Mr. Taser. Are you not then running into a tremendous item? 
If the fellows who are rated as carpenters were carpenters and were 
working— 

General Pick. It would not be so bad. 
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Mr. Taper. Perhaps it would not. According to some of the 
reports that I get, they are not carpenters or workers. I do not 
know how this thing is going, but I get worse reports now than I did 
2 or 3 weeks ago. I just do not understand why there would be such a 
difference between the estimates of cost in the first contract and the 
$18,000,000 that you are up to at the present time, because maybe 
there are more barracks to be rehabilitated than there were, but 
$18,000,000, on the barracks capacity, will be at the rate of something 
like $750 per man, and that is a pretty big figure for a restoration job. 

Mr. Manon. How much per square foot, if you know? 

General Notp. We cannot answer that offhand. The best state- 
ment of what is required there can be made by the using service who 
have furnished the instructions. 

Mr. Mauon. Undoubtedly the Air Force asked you to do something 
and you proceeded to do that, and they asked you to elaborate and 
amplify the whole program. 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is the reason you went from $2,500,000 to 
$18,000,000? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to get the $18,000,000 job at a unit cost 
comparable to the $2,500,000 job? 

General Pick. I do not know. 

Mr. Taser. Not anywhere near. 

Mr. Manon. Could you afford, General Myers, to have this work 
done on a 5-day week and avoid these excessive labor costs? 

General Myers. Sir, as you know, at the time we started the 
rehabilitation work at Sampson we were overflowing at Lackland. We 
were right in the midst of the investigation that was being conducted. 
We were in the midst of the situation that caused the investigation. 
So Sampson was needed badly. It was needed then. It continues to 
be needed, sir. 

Regarding the original estimate on the work, we surveyed the base 
rapidly, and as carefully as we could, to rehabilitate it and to put it 
in shape so we could get our personnel in there as quickly as possible. 

The Corps of Engineers’ representatives went with us on that initial 
survey and the initial estimates were made up of the work that survey 
indicated as needed. A great deal of work developed afterward. 

We have talked about it before, particularly the replacement of 
just about all of the piping and the buildings. The black piping used 
had corroded and clogged up to the point where it could not be used, 
and we started taking that stuff apart. You could not clean it. You 
cannot restore the joints. You unscrew a pipe in one place and it 
leaks in another. That is the main reason for the increase in the scope 
of the work. We found that the heating plant had been under water 
and when we got it pumped out we found that it had frozen and 
cracked and the furnaces had to be replaced in many instances. We 
have a complete report on the conditions that were found with pic- 
tures and an estimate of the additional work. We will be glad to 
furnish it to the committee, if you like. 

Mr. Manon. Could you have done this job at some other place as 
cheaply as you are rehabilitating Sampson? 

General Notp. We do not know. We have to take the place 
where the work is stated to be needed. 
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Mr. Manon. I know. But could you have built a new installation 
much cheaper than rehabilitating this one? 

General Pick. No. 

General Myers. We were desperate, of course, to find a facility. 
The Navy let us have Sampson, an existing facility; one that could 
be put in service the quickest and at the least cost. We presently 
estimate that the cost of replacement of Sampson is around 
$120,000,000 as against the $18,000,000 that we are putting in here 
for rehabilitation. 

Mr. Manon. Probably it will cost a lot more than $18,000,000 
before it is over. 

General Myers. I am speaking now of the facilities existing there. 
We certainly hope that it will not be more than the $18,000,000 that 
we presently estimate. 

My. Manon. Then will you want to build some additional buildings? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how much will that be? 

General Myers. We have another $18,000,000. 

General Timpertake. I was in this the other day. When we 
appeared before you we had a bill of about $18,000,000 in there, but 
that was based on our 25-year life barracks. We have now decided 
that we are going to put up barracks comparable to barracks existing 
there, the Navy barracks. As I remémber the figure it is between 
$8,000,000 and $9,000,000 to fix that section D up. 

Mr. Taser. There was a section carried away from there? 

General TimBerLAKE. That is to be done on the same criteria, and 
it is going to make it considerably cheaper. They have about a 15- 
year life barracks, which is comparable to the rest of the buildings. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to see some of the time and pay sheets 
from Sampson reflecting some of this pay that has been pointed out 
here as $300 and $500 a week. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us information with regard to those 
costs? 

General Nowp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to see a copy of the original contract, 
and the new one. 

General Pick. I did not understand that, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to see the original contract, and the 
new one. 

General Picx. The unit price? 

Mr. Taser. The original contract with the Five Boro and the 
new contract with the Johnson set-up. I cannot remember the 
other name. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What you are suggesting is that he submit it to 
the secretary, so that we can all see the contract? 

Mr. Taper. Surely. All I care about is seeing it. I do not want 
a copy for myself. 

Mr. Manon. Please provide the information requested by Mr. 
Scrivner and by Mr. Taber to the committee. 

General Pick. We will provide that. 

(The information requested was furnished the committee.) 
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Cost-Puius-Fixep-FEr Contracts 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask a question or two. 

On a contract like the one you want at Sampson there is a deadline 
set, and it is a cost-plus-fixed-fee. The builder wants to move along 
with the job. He wants certain materials which may be scarce, such 
as steel and lumber. Is there anything to cause him to want to 
exercise economy, or would he go out and pay a fancy black-market 
price because he knows the Government is paying for it? 

General Pick. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would be your comment? 

General Pick. We would aid him in getting his orders placed for 
those critical materials. 

Mr. Manon. At a fair price? 

General Pick. Oh, yes. In other words, we would not permit him 
to pay any premium prices for any of that material. 

General Notp. You understand, Mr. Chairman, in the contract 
there is a provision for approval of purchases above a certain amount. 

General Pick. We have to audit his accounts, too, you know. You 
also know, Mr. Chairman, that on a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract the 
wage rates are fixed before you enter into the contract with them. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give a clear statement of the nature of the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts? It is a popular opinion among the 
average citizens of the United States that in the cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts, the contractor goes out spending helter-skelter, paying 
the maximum, thinking he will be getting a much larger fee thereby, 
because it is based upon a certain percentage. We realize that the 
popular conception is somewhat in error, but I would like for this 
record to clearly show the safeguards, if any, placed around these 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

It is unfortunate that the morale of the people is so shattered by 
reason of some of these things which are happening, such as this 
thing up at Sampson and such things as happen in many other places. 
The facts themselves are bad enough, but by the time all this exaggera- 
tion and build-up has taken place it is something fantastic. The 
people wonder why the military and the Congress are so unwise as to 
permit this highway robbery of the taxpayers. 

General Pick. Yes, sir; we will furnish that information. 

(The information is as follows:) 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE NATURE OF THE Cost-PLus-A-FIXED-FEE CONTRACT 


The nature of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee form of contract is that the contractor 
undertakes to perform the work and services required by the Government in 
return for reimbursement for his actual expenditures as may be approved by the 
contracting officer. In addition, the contractor is paid a fixed fee which consti- 
tures his total compensation. 

The view has been expressed that a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contractor spends in 
a helter-skelter fashion, paying the maximum in order to obtain thereby a much 
larger fee. This thinking is predicated upon fees being based upon a percentage 
of costs. While Mr. Mahon realizes that this conception is somewhat in error, 
he requests that the record clearly show the safeguards, if any, placed around 
these cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts. 

In the first place, the fee to the contractor is fixed as of the time the contract 
is made. It is based upon the scope of work and the estimate of cost existing 
at that time. If the actual cost of construction should greatly exceed the original 
estimate of cost upon which the fee was based, there can be no adjustment of the 
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fee. Hindsight or actual experience in cost cannot be used as a basis for subse- 
quent fee adjustment. A contractor gains nothing by attempting to pay higher 
prices or incur higher costs, since that does not serve as a basis for fee adjustment. 

While the general intent of @ cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract is that the contractor 
will be reimbursed the cost of the work and also paid a fee as compensation, it 
does not follow, as some would think, that a contractor is free to make needless 
or extravagant expenditures. The contractor is under an obligation to subserve 
the interest of the Government in prosecuting the work, and the contracting 
officer has the right to disallow reimbursement for any cost incurred which is not 
incident to the efficient prosecution of the work. The extent and character of 
the work to be done by the contractor is subject to the general supervision, 
direction, control, and approval of the contracting officer to whom the contractor 
must report and be responsible. 

Controls are written right into the contract in order to safeguard and assure 
ourselves the proper protection of the Government’s interest. Provision is made 
for the contracting officer to approve all salaries and wage rates; hours and con- 
ditions of employment; the method and procedures for procurement of supplies, 
materials, and equipment; the terms and conditions of every purchase order and 
subcontract over $2,000 in amount. As a matter of further control in the admin- 
istration of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee jobs, the practice is pursued of maintaining 
Government auditors on the job site to preaudit each invoice submitted by the 
contractor for reimbursement. 

The contractor also has an interest in attaining efficiency and economy of 
operation. His interest in future Government business, his desire to contribute 
to his country’s defense effort, and his wish to safeguard and maintain his rep- 
utation and integrity constitute excellent inducements to use all his ingenuity, 
efficiency, and know-how in carrying out the construction work. 


Po.uicres REGARDING Iesvance or ConTRACTS 


Mr. Suepparp. General Pick, in your original statement you made 
to the committee, with reference to the policy of the issuance of con- 
tracts, if 1 recall correctly, your statement was to the effect that that 
was largely delegated to the regional offices within the field. 


General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that in those instances the regional offices 
wherever the contract might be under consideration would call in a 
series of contractors for the purpose of discussing the proposed con- 
struction that was necessary, and then a selection would be made upon 
the best-negotiated contract that could be effected. Was that your 
statement? 

General Pick. If we have sufficient plans and specifications to give 
those contractors we give them a set and ask them to figure a price. 

Mr. Suepparp. True, but in order to enter into any conference for 
any type of construction nec essary, wherein you would call together 
a grouping of contractors, you would have to have some basis of pro- 
cedure within your own office, before you could actually enter into 
negotiation at all, would you not? 

General Picx. We make up an estimate. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That is what I mean. 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is the basis upon which you integrate your 
negotiated proceedings? 

General Pick. Yes. I gave you an example of the case near 
Washington here. 

Mr. Suepparb. That is right. The question I am about to pro- 
pound to you is predicated upon a request from a series of interested 
parties. I am making my inquiry accordingly. 
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How does it happen under the procedures for the issuance of con- 
tracts that you have outlined to the committee this morning—and the 
same inquiry is directed to all three of you gentlemen—that the firm 
of Morrison Knudsen are getting such a tremendous amount of work 
out of both the Navy and the Air Force, and the Army and the com- 
bination of functions? What is the story on that, if there is one? 

General Pick. Well, I do not know that that is true, sir. Morrison 
Knudsen has one job, an offshore job. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are referring to the one now in north Africa? 

General Pick. Yes. Now, Morrison Knudsen and five other con- 
tractors were put together on that job in order to get the amount of 
equipment that was needed and the personnel to carry on the six large 
jobs simultaneously, to be completed at the same time. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What other jobs do the Morris Knudsen people 
have aside from the one just referred to? 

General Nop. Just one that I recall on negotiation, and that is at 
Albuquerque. I have forgotten the details. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Aside from negotiation. Let us incorporate all 
contracts, whether they are direct or negotiated. 

General Noutp. There are a number which they have and on which 
they bid in competition with others. That is civil works and on the 
military. 

Mr. Sueprparp. How much of a problem would it be for you to pro- 
vide the amount of contracts that the Morrison Knudsen people have, 
irrespective of the type of contract that might be involved, 

General Nouv. That would not be very difficult. 

(The information requested has been furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Suepparp. The same inquiry goes to you, sir. 

Admiral Jettey. They have one job with us, now, sir, a bid job up 
in Snohomish, Wash. I believe it runs about a half million dollars. 
They got it 2 months ago. 

Mr. SHepparp. In the issuance of a contract, General Pick, that 
you just referred to, where there was a combination of contractors put 
together for the purpose of accomplishing the end result, is there any 
one contracting firm in a group of that character that would be desig- 
nated as the prime contractor and would have the operational responsi- 
bility of the entire function, or not? 

General Pick. No, sir. The way that works is that contractors will 
_get together in a group and come in. They will sometimes be in a 
group which has selected a new name. Among that group they will 
select some one contractor to act as sponsor for the joint venture. 
We do not form the group, but when a group like that is selected for a 
job we immediately ask, ‘‘Who is the sponsor for this?” We go into 
the records. We make them present all the data on everything they 
have and what they have done, and we go into the “thing very 
thoroughly to see that this combine is capable of working toze ‘ther 
and has really put together an efficient organization to do a particular 
job. If not, we tell them so. 

Mr. SHerparp. Whenever there was an arrangement of that 
character put together, General, that would be known as a complete 
entity or a prime contractor within itself? 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Whether it is a combination of 1 firm or 5 firms 
or 20 firms, hypothetically? 
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General Pick. I think the legal term for it is a “joint venture.” 

Mr. SHepparp. A joint venture is correct. 

Whatever the cost-plus-fixed-fee might be in an operation of that 
character, the total contract would be with the prime contracting 
organization and the funds under that contract would not be dis- 
bursed by you to the lower echelons or subcontractors, is that correct? 

General Pick. That is right. We work with a unit. We do not 
ask them how they divide the fee up. It is none of our business. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you hold someone in that category 
as the prime responsibility, and it is their obligation to see that those 
with whom they are functioning perform under their contract? 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, I was recently advised that aside from the 
five air strip operations that Morrison Knudsen received in north 
Africa. that there was a comparable requirement for another four or 
five strips and that in the contemplated procedure it was understood 
that the contracts would be allocated to contractors in the field. Is 
there any truth to that report? 

General Pick. I know of no such plan. 

Mr. Suepparp. In your Atlantic operations that emanates out of 
your New York headquarters office? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. This particular operation I have referred to would 
obviously fall in that echelon or category. 

General Noup. That is right, sir. 

General Pick. But we do not contemplate that there will be any 
other six jobs there, do we? 

General Noup. No, sir. There may be extensions in the new 
budget. We do not know. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, there is not immediately contem- 
plated another grouping of construction requirements such as the five 
strips? 

General Nop. No, sir; not in that area 

Mr. Suepparp. Or in another area? 

General Noup. There are in other areas, but they are under other 
contractors. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

General Pick. We are very careful not to do that which you are 
saying, sir, unless it should happen to come right on the same job 
on which they are working. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything to the report that in the con- 
templated functions out of the New York Office it is going to be 
insisted that 80 percent of the original contract list has to go into the 
subcontracting category? Is there any truth to that report? 

General Nouv. No, sir. Now at the time of the selection and 
negotiation with the contractors an analysis is made of the job and a 
determination is made as to whether it is beneficial to subcontract. 
If so, if it is determined that that is the fact, the fee is reduced ac- 
cordingly, because the effort of the prime contractor is less. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What is his ordinary fee; 3% percent? 

General Noup. It varies, depending upon the size and the complex- 
ity of the job. The bigger the job and the more simple, the smaller 
the fee. - 
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Mr. SHepparp. Assuming hypothetically that contract X is awarded 
to Contractor Y by negotiation, and he subcontracts the work, what 
is the percentage that the prime contractor is allowed? Just give 
an example. 

General Nop. I might state that for a very large job, running into 
the millions of dollars, that it will be rare when the fee will run over 
2 percent. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, along come your subcontractors who are 
working for the prime contractor, maybe by necessity. I mean by 
that that the prime contractor has been instructed that a certain 
percentage of this work has to go to subcontractors. What is his 
percentage? I am talking about the subcontractor especially. 

General Noup. All right, sir. The fee for the subcontractor is 
computed on an equitable basis, and in the original negotiation that 
is taken into account. The fee to the prime contractor is reduced by 
a comparable amount. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, then, there is no possibility in 
your functions whereby a prime contractor would be getting a per- 
centage that obviously and of necessity went to the subcontractor? 

General Noup. We think there is no possibility. 

Mr. SHepparD. Yes. 

General Pick. We reserve the right to approve the subcontractor 
also, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. With that statement I think that clarifies the major 
inquiries that I considered advisable to have on the record, General. 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

General Noup. I have one figure here, sir, that you asked on 
percentages. I have one here on a $35 million job, where the fee 
is $500,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is a little less than 2 percent. 

General Noup. It is a very complex job in this case. 

Mr. Suepparpb. There is one other thing, General. 


AWARDING OF CONTRACTS TO SMALL BUSINESSES 


This comes from the small-business standpoint. At the moment 
I am really making a fuss about not only the engineering operations 
here but the various and sundry operations of the military. Small 
business decidedly feels you are slamming the door in its face, 
gentlemen. 

On a close analysis of functions and adjudication and procurement 
of contracts is small business given ample consideration? I am 
referring to construction here, because you gentlemen happen to be 
here. 

It does occur to me that it would be good economy when a contract 
requirement came in—meaning by that the time element involved 
to accomplish the purpose for which the contract was originally con- 
templated—that as much breaking up as possible of your contracts 
to small businesses would be the exercise of economic wisdom. To 
see a group of just large contractors pretty consistently appearing 
in these jobs, that run into a series of millions of dollars, disturbs me. 
All things being equal, dispersement of contractual operations, I 
think, would make a happier economy than to see too few doing too 
much even though they do have a very splendid ability. 
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I want it understood here, gentlemen, on the record, that I as an 
individual am in no manner criticizing Morrison Knudson in his func- 
tions. I understand they are very responsible contractors, as such, 
but there has been considerable complaint brought to my office per- 
taining to the situation. Many people feel, perhaps erroneously, that 
they are getting a so-called ride here that is by and beyond what good 
economy would promote. 

I am not prepared to make any statements to that effect until 
I get the answers back, to see how much contractual operations the 
Morrison Knudsen people have had. You gentlemen and the engi- 
neers very well know, and much more than I do, about this. You 
have a lot of contractors in the United States who are very capable 
people, and many of them are very well financed. We do not have 
to center ourselves to a very narrow field of function in the contractual 
operation. At least, that is my impression. I would like to have 
your views on it. 

General No.tp. We have some 5,000 brochures, Mr. Chairman, out 
of approximately 15,000 contractors in the United States of al! 
categories. Of those 5,000 brochures we have been able to build up 
some 1,200 modernized brochures. 

Many of the companies have changed their character and have 
passed out of the picture. We have built up both in our own office 
and in the field modernized brochures which we consult continually. 
I think you will find that in carrying out the Chief of Engineers’ plans 
we seek contractors in the general geographical area; and that the 
ideas you have stated are being carried out insofar as practicable. 
Jobs are given whenever possible to smaller concerns or groups of 
smaller concerns. 

Mr. SHepparpD. There is one aspect of that that could creep into 
the thing. Again, I go back to the Morrison Knudsen people, because 
they have been hichlizhted i in this instance. If they happen to main- 
tain an office in San Francisco and Los Angeles, but their general 
headquarters was in New York, that w ould not apply upon the 
premise you and I have been discussing, insofar as dispersement, 
geographically speaking, is concerned? 

General Noup. We seek the home office of the company. There 
are some of them who are very large who have been doing business 
customarily in four or five areas for years and years, and have large 
organizations. 

I got a complaint just the other day from one of the largest con- 
tractors of the country, that we had not considered him favorably for 
a job down in the Atlanta region. His home office is in New York. 
He operates a quarry down in the Atlanta region. He wanted us to 
treat that as one of his home offices. I do not think it would be 
appropriate to tell you here what we told him there, but his argument 
was dismissed. 

Mr. SHepparp. Insofar as my experience has been, General Pick, 
over a period of years with the Army engineers, I have always found 
them to be a very splendid operating force of men. They have in the 
law of averages, like any other grouping of men, proportionally speak- 
ing, their own troubles, but I say that to you out of respect from my 
personal observations of the functions of the Army engineers 

I do say, and I think it is worthy of consideration, that the economy 
of our country has to be very carefully considered not only in one 
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aspect of it but in practically all of our military requirements, because 
if you do not you are going to have a jam-up of manpower and some 
difficulties in various geographical locations. 

When we go into that, gentlemen, obviously you know better than 
I do that you have to consider your cost. It has to be affected. 

That is like some of the experiences we have observed by functions of 
firms established in the South Pacific. The cost of getting men to and 
from stateside over there and back is a very direct influence as to the 
total cost of the function as it pertains to any contract. That has to 
be carefully considered. 

I think the same thing applies geographically in the function of the 
issuance of contracts. As I say, this situation was brought to my at- 
tention. I merely develop it for the record, and I feel satisfied that 
it will likely work itself out. Knowing you people as I have known 
you in the past, that is what I would anticipate. If I were to find all 
at once for some unknown reason that some particular firm was riding 
the gravy train to the exclusion of others I would be very much sur- 
prised to find it in the Corps of Engineers, sir. 

General Pick. If it happened in the Corps of Engineers, or in any 
other Government organization in the country, I think that you would 
hear all about it. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. I would say that I would not be surprised to hear 
about it as to some other organizations as I would in the Corps of 
Engineers. 

General Pick. I think we have an example right here to show you 
that the construction industry is interested in doing work that we have 
a responsibility for. 

In these three sets of papers here, where we asked for bids, we have 
received bids that average 15% bids per job. We got 24 on one, 15 on 
another, and 8 on another, 

Mr. Suepparp. I would say that is above the law of averages, 
unless you were in a peacetime operation under a strictly competitive 
business. 

General Pick. It is competitive. We had a job the other day, sir, 
just about the end of the year, I guess, where we had a relatively low 
work job coming up in the area where there was no big contractor in 
that area. 

Mr. Taser. You would not pay any attention if there was, would 
you, General? 

General Pick. No, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. Will you go ahead and answer my question, 
please, until you have completed it? 

General Pick. Yes. 

There was not a large contracting firm in the area, like some that 
the chairman has been talking about. I said that I know perfectly 
well there are contractors down there capable of doing this job. Get 
all your brochures in and look them over and ask some of these people 
to come in and talk to you about it. Well, they did. In two or three 
days they had formed a joint venture and they got a top man for the 
electrical work; a top man for the mechanical work; a top man for 
the grading work, and they got a general contractor that would act 
as a sponsor for them, and they put it together and came in and had a 
real contracting organization. It came from right around the job. 

Now then, I think that is healthy. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. I do, too. 


General Pick. I do not know whether Mr. Taber does or not. Do 
you agree with me? 


Sampson Air Force Base 


Mr. Taser. If you did that, yes; but you did not do that up in my 
territory. 

General Pick. I thought we did. 

Mr. Taser. Oh, no. 

General Pick. I thought we did. 

Mr. Taser. No. There was a fellow right on the job there, right 
in that territory, that could have swung the job. He knew all the 
help and had financial responsibility. On the bid job, that is one 
thing, but on the other job, it is another. You went out and brought 
them in. 

General Pick. How far did we go? I cannot identify that. 

Mr. Taser. I know what I am talking about. 

General Pick. I would like to talk to vou about it. 


AWARDING OF Conrracts To Low BippErs 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask you about the procedures that are 
followed by each of the services in certamm instances. 

I have in mind a small project for which bids recently were taken 
at an air base. For the sake of the record we will say a number of 
bids were received for about $20,000, and one bid was received for 
about half that amount. I am advised that the low bidder then 
was given a negotiated contract at approximately the $20,000 level, 
or maybe a few dollars less than the next low bidder. Is that standard 
procedure? 

General Pick. No, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. In what circumstances would that happen? 

General Pick. I do not know the conditions. I do not know what 
would cause anything like that to happen. 

Mr. Sikes. I do not want to identify this case until I have more 
facts about it, but one of the bidders wrote me that was the situation 
in that case. 

General Nouv. Did the low bidder qualify his bid, sir? 

General Pick. Did the low bidder include all the work? 

Mr. Sikes. I am not sufficiently familiar with the case to answer 
those questions. 

General Pick. I would not know, sir, unless I knew the name of the 
job. 

Mr. Sixes. I will be glad to give you the name of the job. I do 
not want to put it into the record until I have all the facts. 

General Pick. | would just like to have the name so that I can 
give you our version of it. 

Mr. Sixes. It is the procedure rather than this particular bid 
which interests me. That is not your procedure, is it? 

General Pick. No. 

Mr. Sixes. Then if a man bids $10,000 on a $20,000 job, and he is 
responsible, you expect him to do the work? 

General Pick. If he is responsible, we will expect him to do it. 

Mr. Sixes. The contractor who wrote me took the position that- 
it looks to him if he is going to get contracts in the future, he will 
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have to make impossibly low bids and then get someone to negotiate 
his bid for him. 

I certainly would not think that would be your policy. I do not 
know what the circumstances were that caused this to happen in 
the case that I am talking about. It is the only one that has been 
called to my attention. I will give you the facts and let you run 
them down. I do not want to put it in the record because all I have 
is a letter from the bidder who was dissatisfied. 

Admiral Jetutey. That situation arises occasionally, but not very 
often. We have a policy in that case. Usually the low bidder has 
made a mistake. He has omitted part of the work, or made a mistake 
in multiplication, or something like that. We satisfy ourselves that 
he made an honest error and that it would be impossible to do the job 
for $10,000. We will permit him to withdraw his bid and award it to 
the next man. If he pulled out on his price we would say that he was 
an irresponsible bidder. 

Mr. Sikes. Would you not negotiate with him? 

Admiral Jettey. No. He would have an option of taking it at 
that price or withdrawing entirely. It does not happen but once in a 
long while. 

General Noup. It is a uniform practice in the service. 

General Pick. Mr. Sikes, if a case like that arose in the field where 
the contracting officer had the authority to award a contract, our 
regulations are such that if the contracting officer did not award the 
contract for the low bid and wanted to give it to the man for some other 
figure, he loses his authority to act then and it has to be referred to 
my office. Those are our standing regulations. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you telling me a situation of this kind could not 
have happened? 

General Pick. I do not think it could have happened, sir, unless 
it was referred to my office. 

Mr. Sikes. I do not want to take too much time on this because 
all 1 have is a letter from the contractor who says that he was frozen 
out in that way. I would like to have the facts for my own informa- 
tion, and I know that you would, aiso. 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not think that is an authorized or standard pro- 
cedure and I am glad to have your reaction. 

General Pick. In reference to what Admiral Jelley said, of course, 
there are certain things that you can waiver in a bid. Say, for 
example, that a fellow puts his unit prices down and there is an error 
in the extensions. We abstract these bids and go over them and 
check al) the figures to see whether the arithmetic is right. If a 
fellow has made a mistake in his arithmetic and in his extensions, 
that is an error. Suppose that he bid $10 a yard for concrete and 
there are 1,000 yards, and he puts $1,000 in there for the extension. 
That is an error. Now, if he can bring in his work sheets to show 
that that is what he intended to bid, $10 a yard, and it was legitimate, 
we can change it, then, under the rules. 

Mr. Sikes. That would be a very rare situation, would it not? 

General Pick. No. You would be surprised how many times it 
happens in a set of bids. That is why we cannot make an award 
immediately until we check all the bids. 

Mr. Sixes. In a case of that kind, would it not be dangerous to 
allow a man to get a bid when he is in error? 
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General Pick. If you advertise something, there is no law to prevent 
a man from bidding. You do not have to give him the contract. 

Mr. Srxus. If you give him the bid on the basis of what he intended 
to do rather than on the basis of what he actually bid, are you not 
leaving yourselves open to criticism? 

General Pick. The Comptroller will pass certain errors in making 
up the bid. Whatever the Comptroller would pass would be the only 
ones we could give consideration to. ; 

Mr. Sixes. It is probable that the situation I called your attention 
to a moment ago had something of that nature in it. 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. But the other contractors feel that they have legitimate 
grounds for criticism. 

General Picx. They are all sitting around the table when the bids 
are opened. You read the prices on them. Then they go home. 
Then they find out the fellow who got the job and they say, “What 
did you get it for?” 


AWARDING OF COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Sixzs. I will not take any more time on that because I have 
two or three other things in mind. 

I ‘assume from what you have been telling us that cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts are avoided wherever possible. I have been getting the 
feeling from things I have seen and heard that a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contract is pretty generally the standard procedure now. Will you 
tell me for the record what percentage, both from the standpoint of 
dollars and from the standpoint of the number of installations—and 
you might want time in which to supply this for the record—are 
on a bid basis or a negotiated basis? 

EF: General Pick. I cannot give you that offhand. 
furnish that. 

Mr. Sixes. Furnish that as soon as possible. 

General Pick. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


I will be glad to 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, Orrice OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, Mar. 15, 1951 


Summary of construction contract awards July 1, 1950-—Mar. 12, 1951 








Type of contract 
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Mr. Sixes. Tell me, briefly, Am I correct in interpreting your re- 
marks to mean that you are still trying to get bids wherever you can? 

General Pick. We are trying to get bids wherever we can. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you getting them in most instances? 

General Pick. Yes. We are letting contracts every day now on a 
bid basis, and wherever the plans and specifications are completed to 
a sufficient extent we can send them out to the contractors. 

Mr. Stxes. What is your situation, Admiral Jelley? 

Admiral Jetuey. I can understand your position, Mr. Sikes. Gen- 
eral Pick remarked about the chap who came in and said “This job 
will cost $11,500,000 and I just cannot swing it.”” He probably came 
over to me shaking his head and saying, ‘You cannot get bids any 
more; you better go back to a cost-plus basis, the Army is doing that.” 
And then he will leave my office and go to General Pick and say, ‘““The 
Navy is giving out cost-plus contracts.” 

There is a general impression that the services are handing out all 
sorts of cost-plus contracts, and it is not true. 

During this fiscal year, since the 1st of July, we have had one job 
under Public Works—only one, as I recall—on a cost-plus basis, 
which was to complete the ordnance depot in Arkansas, which was 
left unfinished in 1945. The nature of the work was such that we 
could not write the plans and specifications. 

In addition to that, we have had about six cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts against annual funds for rehabilitation and structures. I went 
down to Jacksonville to repair that group of barracks. I believe some 
of your committee saw that. I believe that one runs about $800,000 
or $1,000,000. 

We had one in Anacostia for about $200,000, and one in Newport 
for about $1,000,000 or so. We have one at Bainbridge and one at 
Camp Elliott. I think that is all. There are just about six of those 
rehabilitation contracts. The reason for that is that we cannot 
write plans and specifications. 

Mr. Sixes. Certainly it is easier to negotiate bids, but you are 
going to run the costs of rearmament up greatly when you negotiate 
bids. There are many capable contractors in this country who want 
to get business. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Is there any way you gentlemen can see that the bid processes can 
be speeded up so that we will not have to turn more and more to 
negotiated contracts? 

General Pick. We are trying to get every job we possibly can 
underway without resorting to a fixed-fee contract. We have had to 
go to fixed-fee contracts on rehabilitation of a lot of these ordnance 
projects because nobody could figure a way of working up plans and 
specifications. Those are jobs similar to the ones that General 
Myers was talking about awhile ago. 

In ordnance plants, they are much more aggravated than in an air 
base, where you have hundreds of miles of piping of one kind and 
another going everywhere. They have to be tested and it is really a 
difficult job to even find the weak spots in those places. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel there is any way we can speed up the bid 
process so we will not have to depend more and more to negotiation? 

General Pick. Well, we are getting the engineering profession to 
help us make the plans and specifications on every job that is possible 
to put out. 
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Mr. Srxes. What about your situation, Admiral Jelley? 

Admiral Jrttey. Of course, we are very much interested in the 
subject and are keeping in close touch with the situation, not only 
from our experience but from the experience of the Army and the 
General Services and private experience. 

The steps we are taking now are to try to get as much plans and 
specifications in as possible so we will be able to issue complete plans 
and specifications when funds become available. 

The other thing is, I think that we are going to be forced to restrict 
the bidders. General Pick mentioned 16 bidders for one of these jobs. 
We have had that same experience. There has been a great increase 
in the number of bidders on the jobs running from $250,000 to 
$750,000. A lot of those people are not experienced in the type of 
work they are bidding on. For instance, a building contractor will 
bid on road work, or a road contractor will bid on some building work 
just to have some work to keep him busy. 

In normal times that would be perfectly all right. He would finish 
the job. The chances are that he would take more time because he 
would have to hire people and revamp his organization. I feel that 
our next step will be to pick qualified bidders. If we have a building 
job of $500,000, we will pick half a dozen people who normally are 
building contractors doing work of about, that magnitude, and we will 
get competitive bids from them. 

In a case like that, where you do not have public advertising, you 
can save some time, maybe a week or so, by throwing in six people 
and giving them plans and specifications and saying, ‘Come back in 
10 days and we will open your bids publicly.”’ 

More important, I think we are more sure then of getting jobs 
finished on time. We have the bond to guarantee performance, and 
we charge liquidated damages, but when we get into a situation 
where we have to have barracks ready for recruits, bonds or liquidated 
damages do not help much. 

We make sure that the people bidding are reasonably certain of 
getting the job finished in time, and that is better. We have not 
done that except for one or two. 

We had one in San Diego, I think, Mr. Sheppard, where we called 
in four San Diego contractors to do some emergency work, where they 
requested a cost-plus contract and were turned down. Ten days 
later they made an award on a negotiation. At that time they called 
them in and gave them the plans and specifications and told them to 
come back in 10 days to open the bids publicly. 


AWARDING OF CONTRACTS TO SMALL BUSINESSES 


Mr. Sixes. Some mention has been made of small business. We 
are very much interested in helping small business get into the defense 
picture wherever it can. It is helpful for the economy of the Nation, 
it spreads the work around, and that is important from the standpoint 
of using as much ability as possible to do this job. 


NuMBER oF Convrracts IN Force AND NUMBER OF ConTRACTORS 


You stated that there are in the Nation about 15,000 contractors, 
of whom 5,000 have submitted brochures, and about 1,200 have sub- 
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mitted modern brochures. How many have bids at present? Can 
you tell me that, or will you have to supply that figure? 

* General Pick. You mean how many contractors we have working 
now? 

Mr. Stxes. That is right. 

General Pick. Yes, sir; we can give you that. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have it now, or do you want to supply it? 

General Pick. I do not have it here; no, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you supply that also, Admiral Jelley? 

Admiral Jetty. We have that information. Do you want us to 
say we have 500 jobs and 100 contractors doing 500 jobs, or 500 
contractors? 

Mr. Sixes. I want to know how many separate contracting firms 
are now doing work for you. 

Admiral Jettuy. That, in itself, would not mean anything, unless 
you knew what the total number of contracts were. Our program is 
relatively small. We might only have 100 contractors working, but 
we might have them working on 500 jobs. 

Mr. Srxes. I want to be sure you understand what I want. I want 
to know how many separate firms are now doing work for you and 
how many contracts each has. 

Admiral Je.tey. | thought you were trying to get at one firm with 
six or seven different jobs. 

Mr. Sixes. I would not want that one firm to be listed as six or 
seven contractors. He is still one contractor. 

Admiral JeLiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tasrer. Why do you not have him give you how many con- 


‘tractors he has, and where a contractor has multiple jobs list the 


number of jobs. 

Mr. Srxxs. I believe that would be a good idea. Will both of you 
do that, please? 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


As of January 31, 1951, there were 435 physically active construction contracts 
involving 383 contractors. Eight contracts are being performed as joint ventures 
and involve 21 contractors. Fifty contractors are performing 2 or more con- 
tracts each, involving a total of 114 contracts. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


As of February 1951, we have a total of 843 individual projects, which are being 
constructed under 781 separate contracts, 96 of which are awarded to combina- 
tions or associations consisting of more than’ 1 contracting firm. Involved in 
these contracts are a total of 606 contractors, of whom 50 are combinations of 
from 2 to 5 firms. 


Overseas Cost ano Use or Native Lasor 


Mr. Sixes. There is a feeling that the sky is the limit on overseas 
cost. That is not meant critically. It results because it costs a lot 
more to build overseas. The practices that we follow, the necessity 
for speed in most of these operations, and other items build up costs. 

Will both of you submit for the record a statement showing what 
safeguards you presently are following to try to hold the cost down 
as much as youcan? Also I want to know to what extent native labor 
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and native materials are being utilized and whether on their wage 
and pay scales or ours. 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jetitey. Yes, sir. Overseas? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
USE OF NATIVE LABOR AND MATERIALS ON OVERSEAS WORK 


In response to a question as to the extent to which native materials and labor 
are to be used on overseas jobs, the following is provided: 

(a) In Mediterranean areas, the design of most buildings is being adapted to 
the maximum use of materials available in that area, and to the skills of native 
and European labor. Although American labor will be imported to operate much 
of the expensive heavy construction equipment, cement and asphalt produced 
by countries in that region will be used to the full extent that delivery dates and 
specifications can be met. 

(b) In Canada, the maximum practicable use of Canadian materials and labor 
is now a basic policy in our construction operations. Close liaison with Defense 
Construction, Ltd., and its counterpart in the supply field will undoubtedly assure 
our getting maximum practicable help from Canadian sources. 

(c) European and far-eastern work is-not directly under the jurisdiction of 
this office, but it is estimated—from conversations with engineers from those 
areas—that local materials and labor will comprise the great bulk of the total 
requirements. : 

(d) A specific example of the ratio between State-side labor and local labor 
occurs on work in the Azores: The present plan is to utilize about 65 Americans 
and 700 natives. 

The foregoing gives the extent of plans to use local labor and materials only in 
a@ general way; in most overseas areas, the state of design and of construction 
planning has not progressed to the point where numbers of people or value of 
local materials to be delivered can be accurately forecast. 

Local prevailing wage rates are paid to indigenous labor. The possibility is 
foreseen that in some cases it may be necessary to move indigenous labor from 
one area Overseas to another area overseas, in which case it might become neces- 
sary to pay more than the local wages. However, in no case is it expected that 
indigenous labor will receive American wage rates. 


COSTS ON OVERSEAS WORK 


In response to an oral request for a brief statement as to action being taken 
to hold down costs on overseas projects, the following is provided: 

(a) A schedule of fees for architect-engineers and construction contractors has 
been established and approved by the Department of the Army. Since these 
schedules are used as a guide in negotiating cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts, the 
possibility .of excessive fees is precluded. 

(b) On jobs where the scope of work is likely to be enlarged by approval of 
current budgets, the fee for such additional work—should it be forthecoming— 
is usually established in the basic contract; this avoids placing the contractor in 
a preferred position insofar as fee is concerned in event the scope of work is 
enlarged. 

(c) The wage rates to be paid by the contractor on CPFF jobs are established 
by the district engineer, the division engineer, and finally approved in the Office, 
Chief of Engineers. 

(d) All overhead positions—for which the contractor is to be reimbursed—in 
the contractors’ organizations are subject to approval by the district engineer. 

(e) Schedules of placement of work and of expenditure are established, subject 
to approval by the district engineer, as soon as practicable after the scope of work 
becomes firm. This schedule is used in a continuing review of the performance 
of the contractors; he is thus given a tangible goal toward the achievement of 
which his efforts can be measured. . 

(f) All reimbursable expenditures of the CPFF contractor are audited prior 
to actual reimbursement. Moreover, a limit is usually established on the size 


of purchases which can be made without advance approval by the contracting 
officer. 
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(g) Cost accounting is maintained on the broad features of the work so to 
know how much the major items are costing and also to effect comparisons with 
cost performance elsewhere. 

(h) Quality control and observation of construction methods and the utiliza- 
tion of materials, equipment, and manpower are constantly maintained on the 
project site by inspectors for the district engineer. 

(t) To the extent eo facilities are designed to take full advantage of 
local materials and the skills of native labor. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


The following procedures control costs on overseas CPFF contracts: 

(1) All contractors’ purchase orders in excess of $500 require approval of the 
officer in charge of construction. 

(2) All subcontracts require prior approval in writing of the officer in charge 
of construction. 

(3) All materials and workmanship are inspected, examined, and tested by 
Government inspectors or inspectors employed by the contractor with the approval 
of the officer in charge of construction at any and all times during manufacture 
and/or construction, and at any and all places where such manufacture and/or 
construction are carried on. 

(4) All construction work on the site is inspected for proper materials and work- 
manship by inspectors on the staff of the officer in charge of construction. 

(5) All pay rolls and paid vouchers for which reimbursement is requested by 
the contractor are audited by Navy auditors prior to approval of payment by the 
— in charge of construction, and are immediately post-audited by Navy 
auditors. 

(6) The contractors’ accounts and substantiating papers are subject to audit 
by the General Accounting Office. 

(7) All contractors’ salary rates are approved by the Bureau. The salaries of 
top contractors’ personnel are individually approved by the Bureau. 

There are no native labor or materials, aside from concrete aggregates, available 
on Adak. On Guam, Filipino unskilled labor is used to a great extent. Else- 
where throughout the world, wherever local materials or labor are available, they 
are utilized to the greatest extent possible. Government materials are incor- 
porated in the work whenever available. 


Cost-P.ius-Frxep-FEre Contracts 


General Pick. Mr. Sikes, there is one thing I would like to bring 
out for the record on this cost-plus-fixed-fee contracting. Most of 
our offshore projects are cost-plus-fixed-fee. 

Mr. Srxes. I understand that. 

General Picx. The one thing that I am quite proud of is that we do 
not have any cost-plus-fixed-fee in Alaska. I have a definite policy 
now that we will not let any up there. There are none up there now, 
and we are not going to have any up there. 

Mr. Stxes. That is good. 


Usse or Foreign Contractors ON OversEAS Work 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask one clarifying question, General 
Pick, please. 

Is there any instruction emanating from the State Department or 
any other source of Government wherein the Navy on the one hand 
or the Army engineers on the other, find it imperative to use Japanese 
contractors or other foreign contractors in the European theater?’ In 
Japan, for example. 

General Pick. In Japan we are using Japanese contractors wherever 
we can, sir, because we can do the work cheaper. That work is 
handled by the Far Eastern Command. I do not let the contracts 
from back here. 
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Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

General Pick. They are let out there. Our maintenance contracts 
for running maintenance shops are out there, and on Okinawa, for 
instance, we have some building contractors, native contractors. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, then, the jurisdiction is fixed in the 
commander of the occupation area; is that nght? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. We are using as many materials as we 
can from Japanese materials in this construction out there for two 
reasons. One is to help the Japanese economy, and another is to 
keep the cost of construction down. 


CHANGE ORDERS 


Mr. SHepparp. | have one more question. Under the accelerated 
program of the Air Force, it is obvious there are going to be from time 
to time changes on contemplated projects. Hypothetically contractor 
X takes a contract to do a certain rehabilitation job or any other type 
of job, and then you people are confronted with an emergency require- 
ment for a change which would obviously throw his original contract 
concept out of balance. Under normal procedure that would not be 
anticipated. What is the procedure that you follow for readjustment 
of his contract in order that he may function under the revised plans? 

General Pick. On minor changes we work out change orders. They 
are agreed to by the contractor and the contracting officer, and the 
work is carried on. 

Lerrers oF INTENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. You do not function in the field of letters of intent, 
do you? 

General Pick. We have letters of intent now on some projects 
which have to be started, especially those on research and develop- 
ment, that have to be started and we do not know exactly what we 
are going to have to do. We could not possibly work up a contract 
until we get some design done and until the job gets along. We have 
resorted to letter contracts to get them started. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you function in that category it is followed, 
of course, I presume, as rapidly as possible with as firm a contract as 
you can issue? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

General Nop. We state in the letter the number of days, 45, 60, 
or 90 days, depending upon the difficulty of working that out. 

General Pick. They will agree to enter into a firm contract. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Scrivner? 


COST OF CHAPELS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have just one request to make, going back to this 
item of the chapel figure of $825 per person. I would like, if possible, 
to have a copy of the-plans and specifications of such a chapel. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Do you have any plans available? 

General Noup. I do not believe we have. 

General Pick. We have only a definitive drawing for that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whatever you have I would like to see. You must 
have something on which you base your figure of $248,000 for a 
300-place chapel. At least, it has been presented to us in some of 
these projects that way, including the Wichita one. You must have 
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something on which to base your figure, because the Air Force said 
that the figures came from the engineers. — 

Colonel Wernert. The only figure we have on chapels is $19.20 a 
square foot for permanent type projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without going further on the record, if somebody 
can supply me with that I would appreciate it. 

General Nouv. We will furnish that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I say, gentlemen, we are very appreciative of 
your appearance here this morning and you have undoubtedly cleared 
up a series of problems with which the committee has been confronted. 
We are very appreciative of that effort upon your part, and that 
accomplishment. 

So far as my personal experience goes, working in conjunction with 
you gentlemen in the respective departments, it has always been on a 
friendly concept, and has been very educational. I hope to get further 
educated as we go along, because I find it very beneficial. 

Thank you very much for your appearance. 

General Prcx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


SATURDAY, AprRiIL 14, 1951. 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
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COL. W. J. KENNARD, DIRECTORATE OF PLANS AND HOSPITALI- 
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LT. COL. J. MULLINS, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Summary of obligations by programs 


Fiscal year 1951 


| 


| 
Presently | Revised Third supple- 
available estimates mental 


Budget programs 


} 1 | 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | | 


Operation of aircraft ERs tS eda es ob ae $807, 573,000 | $969, 573. 000 $162, 000, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment 
and supplies nt SP cig 4 5 2. Pi 542, 757, 000 6887, 57. 000 146, 000, 000 
Logistical support hte he PON. . 642, 402, 000 6654, 02. 000 23, 000, 000 
Training support_ ' eS A : 168, 339, 000 1983, 39, 000 30, 000, 000 
Operational support me ie Bee METRE 234, 324, 000 2833, 24, 000 49, 000, 000 
Research and test support_____.------- 38, 870, 000 388, 70, 000 
Medical support Semeeee ¢ : 57, 588, 000 875, 88, 000 30, 000, 000 
Service-wide support. _......----_- = : 92, 360, 922 | 923, 60, 922 0 


Total, direct obligations............-.---- j 2, 584, 213, 922 


3, 024, 213, 922 440, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


Fiscal year 1951 





Presently 
available 


maha esti- 


Difference 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


nn ono asacngencesaes 
Communication services. ...............-.....------ 
Rents and utility services.......................---- 
Printing and reproduction......................---- 
Other aéntrectinl services... ............-.-..-----.- 
Supplies and materials 
Eq uipment______- P oe ‘ bb vad 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities................-- 
i Pe a ree eee 
Total direct obligations.................-... one ae 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions : 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. .............- 
Average number of all employees... -............--.---- 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. ................-.---- 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations. 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Net personal services 


$630, 488, 802 
30, 157, 803 
93, 731, 963 
12, 778, 515 
19, 948, 795 
16, 251, 000 

362, 125, 802 
1, 011, 254, 991 
405, 62, 408 
24, 000 

1, 758, 843 





537, 989 164 
25, 000 
2, 381, 843 


"$3, 397° 635 


3, 825, 644 
, 605, 800 
5, 281, 050 


, 313, 683 
, 718, 432 


132, 30 i, 756 





| 2, 584, 213, 922 
| 


3, 024, 213, 922 





255, 427 
289 
186, 186 


255, 427 
289 
186, 186 





$591, 811, 789 
1, 284, 4 
38, 575, 700 


$591, 811, 789 
1, 284, 425 
38, 575, 700 





631, 671, 914 
1, 183, 112 


631, 671, 914 
1, 183, 112 





630, 488, 802 


630, 488, 802 














Mr. Manon. We will now consider the item, ‘““Maintenance.”’ This 
is a request for $440,000,000 for maintenance and operation, and is 
broken down into several categories. 

Who will speak in regard to this? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Asensio. I have a statement to give in support of the 
estimate. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the maintenance and 
operations appropriation provides for the maintenance and operation 
of the physical plant and equipment, and for all the activities essential 
to the performance of the military mission of the United States Air 
Force, including similar expenses of the Air Force Reserve and 
Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps. 

Fund requirements under this appropriation are keyed to the 
over-all USAF mission through such factors as the strength and 
composition of the Air Force, the aircraft in active inventory, the 
installations required, and the prescribed level of activity. Balance 
is accomplished through the interrelation of these factors and sub- 
sidiary operating programs. Control over the appropriation and its 
component budget programs and projects is exercised by coordinated 
staff action in Headquarters, USAF. 

The revised budget estimate for the fiscal year 1951 provides for 
additional requirements generated by and directly related to the re- 
vised USAF program in its relationship to current national defense 
policy. Certain one-time requirements have been included to provide 
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for the rehabilitation of facilities essential to accommodate increased 
military personnel strength and planned deployment of units. Also, 
provision is made for the overhaul and modernization of available 
aircraft and the procurement of equipment and supplies essential to 
equip and supply new units in accordance with activation schedules 
and prescribed policies. 

A total of $2,584,218,000 has been appropriated to date for fiscal 
year 1951. The General Appropriation Act of 1951 provided $1,088,- 
011,000 for Air Force maintenance and operations expenses to support 
a 48-wing Air Force. The first supplemental appropriation, fiscal 
year 1951, made $791,607,000 available for increased maintenance 
and operations expenses generated by the Korean War and an esti- 
mated minimum amount necessary to provide for an increase in the 
number of wings from 48 to an end-year strength of 58 wings; however, 
this first supplemental appropriation did not include provision for 
any procurements in anticipation of further expansion. The second 
supplemental appropriation, fiscal year 1951, provided $704,600,000 
to cover the estimated costs of implementation of the Air Force further 
expansion to an end-year strength of 68 wings. 

So $440,000,000 is requested herewith in the third supplemental 
appropriation to finance that portion of Air Force maintenance and 
operations costs incident to implementation of the Air Force interim 
program which must be obligated during the fiscal year 1951, 

A summary of these requirements by budget programs will be found 
on page 89 of the budget estimate. The details of the requirements 
under each budget program will be explained by the witnesses who are 
to follow. 

The first witness will be Major General Mundy, who will present the 
budget programs for: Operation of Aircraft; Organization, Base and 
Maintenance Equipment and Supplies; and Logistical Support. 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Suppose we have the general statements on all the 
projects under this title. The first item is project 410, Operation of 
Aircraft. 

General Munpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 410, page 90, includes projects to provide for aircraft 
maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies, aircraft fuel and oil, 
and minor modification of aircraft. 

Aircraft maintenance spares, page 91, fall into two categories: 
those considered expendable, that is, consumed during use, and those 
nonexpendable which we call reparable items, that is, those which can 
be repaired and used again. The quantity of items required in this 
category are directly related to Air Force operational programs in 
terms of flying hours and active aircraft. The amount of funds re- 
quested, $132,000,000, is the difference between the total fiscal year’s 
requirement and the fiscal year 1951 funds already available. 

The project for aircraft fuel and oil, page 106 of this estimate, also 
includes assist take-off propellants. Gallons of fuel and oil required 
for operation of aircraft are in direct ratio to the hours to be flown. 
Experience has provided adequate statistics to accurately forecast the 
fuel consumption of every type and model of aircraft. To meet the 
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Air Force objectives of its aircraft fuels position, it is necessary that 
the $30,000,000 be made available as outlined in the estimate. 

With me here are Colonel Moore and Colonel Mullins to answer the 
questions you may have concerning the two projects for which funds 
are requested in this budget program. 







EFFECT OF 





KOREAN WAR ON PROGRAM 





Mr. Mauon. What is the direct relationship of this to the Korean 
War. 

General Munpy. The Korean War, of course, has caused increased 
consumption and the expanded program has placed a requirement 
on industry which makes the allocation of material and available 
facilities and what not to a position where our reorder point has in- 
creased. Our stock in bins has gone down as a result of this increased 
consumption, and the reorder point, or the lead time, has been in- 
creased. Is that what you meant? 

General Asensio. Actually the combat usage rates are much higher 
than the peacetime usage rates. 








































ORGANIZATION BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Manon. Tell us about project 420, ‘Organization and mainte- 
nance equipment.” 

General Munpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 420, “Organization base and maintenance equipment 
and supplies,” page 111, contains two projects: one for minor equip- 
ment, and the other for supplies which are consumed in use or con- 
verted in the process of construction or manufacture. 

Equipment and supplies in this program are of wide variety and are 
subject to use by virtually every individual, every organization, every 
installation of the Air Force and the quantities to be procured are based 
upon the requirements of the present strength, and amounts needed 
to equip and sustain all the elements in the expanded Air Force. 

Organization, base and maintenance equipment, page 112, includes 
small powered tools with which an airman works, the desks in our 
offices the special clothing that the airman needs, the parachutes and 
other equipage; minor items of navigation equipment, fuel and oil 
handling equipment, mess hall and kitchen equipment, laundry and 
dry cleaning equipment, items required for airfield lighting, landing 
mats, and compressed gas cylinders. The issue of this equipment is 
controlled by authorization tables which lists the organizations per- 
mitted their use and in what quantity. To finance the additional 
procurement of this equipment $86 million in cash is requested. 

Organization, base and maintenance supplies, page 124, includes 
chemicals, dopes, paint, small hand tools, tool kits, spares and repair 
parts for all vehicles and all major equipment items, aerial delivery 
equipments, cordage and leather products, lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts, office supplies, commercial hardware, packing supplies, which 
add up to thousands of individual items needed to facilitate and sus- 
tain the work of individuals and organizations in their effort toward 
the support of the Air Force. Sixty million dollars is requested for 
the interim procurement of the supplies in this project. 

Colonel Mullins and I will assist you in your review of this program. 
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Mr. Manon. I note that you have many pages of justifications here 
explaining in more detail these requirements. 

If you have made a bad calculation and if it actually develops that 
vou do not need all the items that you propose to procure with this 
$440,000,000, then what will be the situation? 

For example, medical support, operational support, training sup- 
port, and so forth. 

General Munpy. I do not think that I quite understand your 
que stion. 

Mr. Manon. If you have overestimated your requirements and we 
give you the money? 

General Munpy. And we have bought with it? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Munpy. It is an asset in our warehouse and it would be 
used as an asset in calculating later programs. 

Mr. Manon. Would it mean that you would ask for less money 
later on for similar items, or would it mean waste and loss in any way? 

General Munpy. I| think it would mean that we would just ask for 
less money against the future program. ‘There are probably instances 
where the item might become obsolete and it would become a waste. 
ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS FOR 1952 
Mr. Manon. Your over-all request for this fiscal vear is something 
in excess of $3,000,000,000 for this program of maintenance and 
operation. What does it look like your request might conceivably 
be for the fiscal year 1952, which will begin on July 30? 

General Munpy. The fiscal year 1952 budget is currently under 
review and final determination of the amounts to be included are not 
available. At the present time the Air Force maintenance and opera- 
tions appropriation estimate approximates $4,000,000,000. 

General Asensro. Most of the requirements in this appropriation 
area are current operating requirements for day-to-day use. Under 
those ‘circumstances we do not accumulate any inventory as such, 
except for the stocks that are necessary to keep going. In other words, 
for fuel and oil we do have to maintain certain operating stocks. We 
try to gage it so we end up the vear with the authorized operating 
stocks and nothing more. If, however, there is an overage—and 
there might be an overage as well as an underage, the assets are 
reflected in the requirements for the ensuing period. 

Mr. Manon. Who is going to justify the other project here? 

General AsENsIO. Project 440, “T raining support,” General 
Disosway; project 450, “Operational support,”’ Directorate of Oper- 
ations, Colonel Nazzaro; project 470, “Medical support,’ Colonel 
Kennard. We have no requirement for research and test support; 
service-wide support, no requirement. 

General Munpy. We did not touch 430. We are asking for 
$6,000,000 for supplies for aircraft for storage. 

Mr. Manon. It looks to me like $23,000,000. 

General Munpy. Yes. There is $10,000,000 for transportation, 
$6,000,000 for depot maintenance; $4,000,000 for base operation and 
maintenance and $3,000,000 for major repairs and minor construction 
for a total of $23,000,000. 
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Mr. Manon. These are all procurement items as contrasted with 
personnel? 

General Munpy. Yes. There is no personnel in 430 in this supple- 
mental. 


LoGIsTICAL SuPPORT 


Mr. Manon. Proceed with your general statements on your next 
program. 

General Munpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the logistical support program 430, page 135, in the main covers our 
operations at air depots and specialized depots. The projects in- 
volved are depot maintenance, depot supply, distribution of material 
(transportation), printing and reproduction, aeronautical chart service, 
base operations and maintenance, and major repairs and minor con- 
struction. Funds are requested for depot maintenance, transporta- 
tion, and base operations and maintenance. No funds are requested 
at this time for depot supply operations, printing and reproduction, or 
aeronautical chart and information service. 

The depot maintenance requirements, page 137, reflects cosis 
incident to storage and withdrawal of aircraft. Funds presently 
available in this project are adequate to finance the normal expense 
related to the interim program, with the exception of $6,000,000 
needed to obtain additional materials required in removing aircraft 
from storage. The removal of aircraft from storage at this time is 
essential to implement the build-up of the active aircraft program. 

For transportation, page 145, the sum of $10 million is required for 
expenses incident to distribution of materials other than first destina- 
tion. This project includes all modes of commercial transportation 
rail, highway, air, express, and so forth. The major requirement is 
attributed to our airlift of cargo to the Far East for which $7 million is 
needed for the remainder of this fiscal year. The additional $3 
million is to support movements within the Zone of Interior generated 
by the Interim program and the related activities. 

Base operations and maintenance, page 148, provides the funds for 
expenses incident to operation and maintenance of housekeeping and 
administration services required by Air Force depots and storage 
points in the logistical support system of the Air Force. For ex: imple, 
expenses relate to operation and maintenance of buildings and grounds, 
rentals of real property, utilities services, guard services, motor pool 
operation, flight operations, and so forth. The $4 million requested 
in this project covers estimated costs for the supplies and miscellaneous 
expenses incident to maintaining and operating newly activated 
overseas installations, and for general expense incident to the expan- 
sion of existing logistical facilities. 

Major repairs and minor construction, page 151, provides for restora- 
tion of deteriorated real properties, alterations, additions, improve- 
ments and minor construction. These projects are beyond normal 
routine maintenance. All modification and minor construction 
projects are within existing statutory limitations. Funds requested 
for these repairs amount to $3 million divided into two categories; $2 
million for major repairs and rehabilitation projects, and $1 million 
for modification and minor construction projects. 

In summary, we are asking for a total of $23 million in this estimate 
to finance those nondeferable expenses of immediate necessity required 
for program 430. 
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I have Colonels Schurter, Hedlund, Turner, and Mr. Van Cleve 
here who will assist me in answering any questions you might have 
on this program. 

TRAINING SUPPORT 


Mr. Manon. Proceed with “Training support.” 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 440 provides for all expenses under the maintenance 
and operations appropriation which are identifiable as direct or 
indirect costs of the Air Force training program. 

The supplemental request you have before you covers funds required 
to increase training loads. ‘The increased icine loads are required 
to prevent shortages of personnel trained in skills necessary for the 
support of the planned Air Force expansion. These increases are 
reflected in additional fund requirements to provide for contract 
training at civilian institutions, travel expenses in connection with 
training, base operations and maintenance activities, and major 
repairs and minor construction at Regular Air Force training installa- 
tions. 

In contract training, funds now available will provide for tuition 
fees for 14,060 military trainees. This number must be increased to 
an in-put of 38,185 students to meet the Air Force needs for militar Vv 
technicians and specialists. 

The types of contract training are: 

(1) Factory training of maintenance and operation technicians on 
new types of equipment in advance of the delivery of this equipment 
to the Air Force. 

(2) Specialized training of military personnel in such technical and 
scientific fields as guided missiles, psychological warfare, and language 
training. 

(3) Training in civilian trade schools for sheet-metal workers, air- 
plane engine mechanics, machinists, automotive mechanics, aircraft 
welders, ete. 

At Air Force installations, combined loads for indoctrination, 
technical, professional and flying training will increase by approxi- 
mately 16,000. These increases in loads will be accommodated by 
expansion and increased utilization of existing facilities, and by ac- 
tivation of new stations, as authorized by your committee. This 
creates a requirement for additional funds to provide for increases in 
normal base maintenance and operations, and to enable the Air Force 
to make necessary major repairs and accomplish minor construction 
work. 

The additional funds necessary to cover the increases in training 
which I have mentioned above amount to $30,000,000, of which 
$6,084,000 is for direct costs of training courses, $3,636,000 is for base 
maintenance and operations, and $20,280,000 is for major repairs and 
minor construction. Approval of the amount requested is essential 
to the manning of the Air Force with personnel trained in necessary 
skills, 

OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Manon. Proceed with “Operational support.”’ 
Colonel Nazzaro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the operational support program provides funds for the maintenance 
82181—51——38 
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and operation of the installations and facilities essential to the support 
of such operational missions of the United States Air Force as strategic 
bombardment, tactical reconnaissance, fighter escort, fighter inter- 
ceptor, airborne troop carrier and transport services, tactical support 
to ground troops and the air defense of the continental United States 
including the aircraft warning system. The successful accomplish- 
ment of the primary operational missions of the United States Air 
Force is directly related to and dependent upon the adequacy and the 
existence of strategically located and efficiently operated installations 
and facilities. 

The fund requirements for this budget program are directly related 
to the expenses of operation and maintenance of the operational type 
installations as contained in the United States Air Force program of 
installations supporting the operating program. This program indi- 
cates that the Air Force will have 169 operational-type installations 
in operation at the end of fiscal year 1951, which represents an in- 
crease of 65 active installations, many of which are squadron or 
smaller bases. The operation of these additional installations will 
result in an increase of 274 installation-months of operation over and 
above the total of 1,396 installation-months of operation contemplated 
in the 68-wing program. 

Of the 65 installations to be activated under the operating program, 
39 are being activated on an interim basis to accommodate certain 
ANG and AFR units being called to active military service. This 
results from a combination of circumstances. Delays in base-rights 
negotiatiens and construction delays have generated a serious shortage 
of necessary permanent facilities to accommodate these units. How- 
ever, in view of NSC concern with respect to the earliest possible ex- 
pansion of the Air Force to a minimum acceptable capability, in any 
case by no later than July of 1952, it has been mandatory not to delay 
active-duty schedules. As a result, many units must be activated at 
their home stations until such time as USAF installations are in sufli- 
cient readiness to allow deployment thereto. Unless this is done, the 
resulting delays of up to six months in the initiation of unit training 
programs would reflect corresponding delays 1n the over-all Air Force 
expansion program and readiness factors. At the time the interim 
installations are no longer necessary, they will revert to the State or 
local government. 

The maintenance and operation of the majority of these interim 
installations will be performed by contract, and only the minimum 
expenses consistent with the operational need will be incurred. More- 
over, only the rehabilitation of facilities absolutely essential for the 
safe operation of the installation and for the well-being of the personnel 
will be performed. 

In developing the requirement for installations to support the opera- 
tional mission of the United States Air Force prime consideration was 
given to the maximum utilization of existing active installations before 
programing the reactivation of any installation. Wherever possible 
and feasible two or more units have been located on one installation. 
The geographical requirement for installations in the air defense net 
as well as the geographical requirement in overseas areas consistent 
w th the planned unit deployment was considered and existing installa- 
tions were utilized to the fullest extent possible. 
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In addition to the requirement for the operation and rehabilitation 
of installations for purely tactical or strategic purposes, it is necessary 
to provide facilities for such supporting functions as air weather serv- 
ice, airways and air communications service, and an effective radar- 
early-warning system fully correlated into the air defensive mission. 
These supporting elements which are vitally necessary for effective 
air combat action are located on small, dispersed and, in some in- 
stances, isolated properties, each of which is a vital link in the per- 
formance of the United States Air Force world-wide mission. 

The fund requirements for this program were developed by major 
commands utilizing cost reports, operating experience, and field sur- 
veys, with special attention being given to such factors as geographi- 
cal locations and climatic conditions. Furthermore, the increased 
deployment, the expanded operational mission, the additional mili- 
tary personnel, the acceleration of the A. C. and W. program, the 
increases in MATS transportation operations, the increased per diem 
rates to be paid all military personnel, and many other factors all 
result in additional costs in such areas as leased real property rentals, 
temporary duty travel, maintenance of buildings and structures, base 
equipment maintenance and repair, purchased utilities, and par- 
tically every other base level activity. Estimates for new installa- 
tions are based on operating experience and cost data of currently 
active installations of comparable size and mission and through field 
surveys by major command personnel. 

Major repair, rehabilitation and modification] requirements are 
based upon definitive projects submitted by the commands and have 
been thoroughly reviewed by technical personnel of this headquarters. 
These projects provide for the rehabilitation of airfield operational 
facilities such as runways, refueling systems, and taxiways to usable 
standards. Further, reactivation of additional installations due to 
the accelerated build-up and increased utilization of existing bases 
necessitates the restoration of deteriorated buildings, structures, and 
utility systems. Requirements have also been included for those 
minor modification and alteration projects generated by operational 
characteristics. 

As stated above the successful accomplishment of the primary 
operational missions is directly related to the existence of efficiently 
operated installations. Failure to provide the necessary maintenance 
and operations funds will definitely retard the achievement of the Air 
Force combat potential necessary for the conduct of defensive and 
offensive operational missions. 


MepbIcAL Support 


Mr. Manon. Your last program, I believe, is ‘‘Medical support.”’ 

Colonel KenNARD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
to provide the required medical support to the proposed Air Force 
strength in fiscal year 1951, we contemplate the operation of 118 
hospitals, 63 infirmaries, and approximately 129 dispensaries. The 
hospitals and infirmaries in fiscal year 1951 will have a normal op- 
erating capacity of 22,614 beds with the capability of accommodating 
peak load requirements. Seasonal variations in incidence rates pro- 
duce bed requirements 25-percent higher than those in other seasons, 
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Consequently, this normal operating capacity is designed to provide 
28,267 beds during brief peak-load periods. 

Our program contemplates the procurement of medical material for 
these hospitals, infirmaries and dispensaries to provide for the peak- 
load capacity; however, all other computations are related to the nor- 
mal operating load and the average daily bed occupancy. 

The need for the increased funds for the Air Force Medical Service 
stems fundamentally from two factors. The first of these is the in- 
creased strengti of the Air Force, and the second, is the requirement 
placed upon the Air Force to accommodate in its own medical facili- 
ties a greater proportion of the patient load than was heretofore 
accomplished. 

There are only three areas in the medical support program in which 
requirements for third supplemental funds exist; namely in the proj- 
ects for ‘‘Medical equipment and supplies,” “‘Major repairs and minor 
construction,” and ‘‘Medical care in non-Air Force facilities.”’ 

Of the $30,000,000 required in the third supplemental for the 
medical support program, $20,650,000 is required to equip and stock 
additional medical treatment facilities which we are called upon to 
support and to equip newly activated Air Force units with medical 
material. 

A significant increase is required for major repairs and minor con- 
struction in our medical facilities to rehabilitate the many cantonment- 
type structures which have not been used as medical facilities or for 
housing patients for long periods of time. The additional fund 
requirement in this area is $8,732,000. 

In spite of the foregoing, we will continue to use the hospital facili- 
ties of other Government agencies to the fullest extent consistent with 
economy and military requirements. Accordingly, an additional 
requirement of $618,000 exists for reimbursement to other Govern- 
ment and civilian agencies for hospitalization and medical care which 
they will provide Air Force military personnel where Air Force facilities 
are not available, or emergency situations demand care from civilian 
agencies. ‘This requirement is due entirely to the increased strength 
of the Air Force. 

It is our opinion, gentlemen, that the detailed budget estimate for 
the three individual projects explicitly justifies each element of our 
estimated fund requirements and is considered to be the minimum 
essential needs to support the projected man-year and end-year 
strengths as proposed. 


NEED FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. General Rawlings, how do we know that $440,000,000 
is the right figure? 

General Raw inGs. Sir, it is just our best judgment applied to this 
program, looking at the assets we already have in terms of the stocks 
on hand, the moneys that have already been provided against the 
added requirements, and then the added requirements of this new 
program. It is our best estimate of the minimum additional buying 
and financing between now and June 30 that will be necessary, but 
unless we go into each individual item and go right on down that is 
just the basis of it. 
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Mr. Manon. You have certain experience in these matters, and 
you have certain ways of calculating. 

General Rawurnas. Yes, our experience factors; those experience 
factors are based upon our peacetime operations; they have been 
applied against this program on that basis. 

Mr. Sixes. Does it follow that in the short time between now and 
June 30 you are going to buy and use all of the materials under this 
$440 million? 

General AsENs10. We are going to buy and either use or replenish 
our pipelines during this period, sir. We cannot use what we have 
on the shelf and then have a gap in our pipeline pending replenish- 
ment from fiscal year 1952 funds. 

Mr. Srxes. Are practically all of these short lead time articles? 

General Asrensto. For the most part; yes, sir. 


AWARDING OF CoNnTRACTS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Srxes. With reference to procurement from small business, 
can you furnish a breakdown, or at least a percentage breakdown, of 
the amount of this money that is going to small business compared 
to the amount that is going to big business? 

General Rawurnes. Offhand, I do not know the details. But we 
do keep records of small business contracts; whether they are in our 
total program or as applied to maintenance and operation only, I am 
not sure. I think they are on all procurement items, but I will see 
what I have and supply the information to the committee. 

Mr. Sixes. It appears to me that a considerable part of these 
items are of the type that could well be purchased from small business. 

General Asrensro. I am sure that a large part of them is bought 
from small business. 

Mr. Srxes. I should like more information on that. 

General Rawiines. We will see what we can supply. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 

The exact amount cannot be accurately determined. However, our best 
estimate, based partly upon records and partly upon calculation, is that $942 


million of the total $3,072,000,000 maintenance and operation appropriation 
request for fiscal year 1951 will go to small businesses. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Taser. I wish you would turn to page 89 and give me the 
obligations on each item where a new request is involved. 

General Rawurnas. On 410, 93.2 percent is committed and 88.3 
percent is obligated, the base being $807,573,000. 

In 420, 97.6 percent is committed and 62.3 percent is obligated. 

In 430, 68.1 percent is committed and 68.1 percent is obligated. 

In 440 69.6 percent is committed and 69 percent is p< aarp 


In 450, 71.2 percent is committed and 71.2 percent is obligated. 

In 470, which is the other one in which we are requesting funds, 
82.6 percent is committed and 82.6 percent is obligated. 

Mr. Tazer. As to the first two of those items, those are due largely 
to the Korean picture; is that right? Or is it not right? 

General Rawutnos. I did not quite understand that, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. I am referring to the items 410 and 420. 
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General RawuinGs. The requirements in here are not Korean re- 
quirements; no, sir. They are as a result of the build-up. 

General Asensio. But the Korean requirements are reflected here. 

General Rawuines. They would be reflected in terms of what we 
are using out of our inventories. But we are not asking for funds per se 
for that, because in the supplemental which you have already provided, 
the estimates of the Korean operations were included and they are 
proving correct. Nevertheless, those stocks are being withdrawn and 
they must be replaced on this build-up in order to end up with a stock 
position to handle this program. 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Taser. The item “Logistical support, No. 430: Depot mainte- 
nance, $6 million.”” Why do you need that for this particular set-up? 

Colonel Scuurter. That is for the purchase of parts, bits, and pieces 
for withdrawal of aircraft from storage. 

Mr. Taper. As to that particular item, did you not contemplate 
the withdrawal of those things from storage at the time you were here 
before? 

General Rawiincs. We had some of those that fitted into the 
68-wing program at that time, but this is for the added requirement 
of the increased program. In other words, we are withdrawing air- 
craft to equip some of the units that we have indicated are being 
brought in that we did not contemplate when we were here before. 

Mr. Taser. You have an item, ‘Distribution of material other 
than first destination, $10 million.”” Why do you need that? 

Colonel Heptunpb. Of that $10 milion, $7 million is to be utilized 


to maintain the commercial airlift now supporting the Korean opera- 
tion on the basis of 297 flights per month, which is our minimum 
requirement for these last 3 months. The other $3 million of the 
$10 million is for the increased use of commercial transportation in 
the United States associated with the normal build-up of our program. 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Taser. The item “Operational support, No. 450”: What is 
the reason you have such an increase there? Is that because of the 
Korean situation or because of the build-up, or what? 

Colonel Nazzaro. The increase is brought about by bringing in 65 
new installations in order to meet requirements of the expanded pro- 
gram. Of those installations 39 are intended to house the Air Na- 
tional Guard and Air Force Reserve units. 

Mr. Taser. Were not any of those contemplated when you were up 
here in December? 

General Asensro. All of these are associated with the increased pro- 
gram, which was not contemplated in December, sir. 

Mr. Taner. That is all I have at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, | face much the same situation that 
we have had in other items, as there are innumerable items on which 
we should be fully informed as to the present inventory and the pro- 
posed program, but it is impossible to take the time that would be 
necessary to do that now. I shall defer any questions I have on these 
items until we consider the 1952 budget, when I shall expect full and 
complete information. 
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SCOPE OF REQUEST BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Sixes. Does this $440 million represent the total cost of all 
the items that are to be purchased, or does it represent a partial 
payment on some of the items that are to be purchased? 

General Asensio. Partial payment is applied to a relatively small 
amount of the 400 series. In 421 and 422 there is an application 
of $146 million—What are the figures on 421 and 422? 

Mr. Cyr. On page 123 of the justifications you will find this: In 
project 421 there is a deferred portion to be financed in the fiscal 
vear 1952, $151,125,000. As shown on page 134 under project 42? 
there is a deferred portion to be financed in fiscal year 1952 of 
$114,861,000. 


AMOUNT OF ORIGINAL REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Stxes. Does the $440 million represent the amount which you 
first requested for the third supplemental, or has that first request 
been scaled down to $440 million? 

General Asensio. The first request has been scaled down through 
successive reviews to $440 million. 

Mr. Sikes. What was the first request? 

General Asensro. I do not have that figure, sir. But after the 
successive examinations, where every possible thing that could be 
deferred was deferred, we reached this figure. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide that figure for the reeord—the original 
figure? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The original figure for “‘Maintenance and operations’? was $1,220,474,000. 


Mr. Manon. General Rawlings, when we go into the fiscal year 
1952 program late this month and next month, we will hope to have 
more time to give to this. But it must be an accurate assumption 
that, if your figures are not accurate, nevertheless you will soon need 
many more dollars to carry out this essential requirement of main- 
tenance operation; is that correct? 

General AsEensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Just as long as we have an expanding Air Force every- 
thing that vou say you need in here is going to be used either this year 
or in subsequent years?) 

General Asenstio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. If there should be a sudden change for the better in 
world conditions which, unfortunately, we do not anticipate, so that 
there could be a scaling down of the size of the Armed Forces, then 
you might be left with a lot of items on your hands? 

Mr. Manon. We would be very happy to be caught in that situation. 

General Asensro. That would be the case in any business, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. As you see it now, in the face of a continuing expansion, 
you would need not only this, but more, too? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 
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Saturpay, Aprit 14, 195). 
MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. HARLAN C. PARKS, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLAN- 
NING 


BRIG. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Summary of obligations by programs 





Fiscal year 1951 


} 





Budget programs 


Presently Revised Third supple- 
available estimates mental 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Pay and allowances, Air Force. ._-- $1, 568, 927, 000 $87, 778, 000 
. Movements—Permanent mamaria of station 109, 840, 000 15, 709, 000 
. Subsistence - avak 127, 269, 000 18, 726, 000 
0. Individual clothing. _ ai 282, 000 0 
90. Other military personnel requirements. CP RERH EDA 4, 182, 000 2, 787, 000 





Total direct obligations 1, 810, 500, 000 , 935, 500, 125, 000, 000 














Obligations by objects 





Fiseal year 1951 





Object classification 


Presently Revised esti- | , 
available mate | Difference 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Personal services (military) $1, 568, 927,000 | $1, 656, 731, 000 $87, 804, 
Travel 71, 615, 000 7, 869, 16, 254, 
Trausportation of tivings... .....................- 31, 992, 000 
Other contractual services | 6, 508, 000 
Supplies and materials_._._............- sibs eae ial } 130, 001, 000 ; 9, 837, 
Equipment 846, 000 A 1, 061, 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions___.........._.- 70, 000 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance losses_.._.......- 186, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities____.__- ETE 59, 000 
Interest 296, 











1, 810, 500, 000 125, 000, 
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Mr. Manon. Our next item is “Military personnel requirements”’. 
Appropriate tables will be inserted in the record at this point. 


Comparative summary of military strengths 





Presently | Revised Third sup- 
available | estimates | plemental 
based on— | based on— | based on— 





| | 
Man-years: | | 


Aggregate 543, 668 | 595, 190 51, 522 








are 71, 995 | 76, 067 | 
Airmen : 471, 673 | 519, 123 | 








Beginning strength: 
Aggregate 411, 277 | 





Oma. 5 PER es Pe eh Be Ee 57, 006 | 57, 006 | 
a RS HR a oer ea macs ae 354, 271 354, 271 


Ending strength: } 5 | 
Aggregate | 651, 095 | 850, 000 | 





88, 375 | 112, 966 | 
562, 720 | 737, 034 | 
j | 





Comparative summary of monetary clothing allowances 





| 
. First 8 | Last 4 
Type months |months? 
1} 


\] 
First 8 | Last 4 | 


Type months | months! 





i! 
00 i 
28 i $68.40 | $86.40 
| WAF 72. 00 72. 00 
40 || Special supplemental allowance: | 
00 || Air police....................| 60.48 | 73.70 
| Special duty personnel 60. 48 73.70 


Initial allowance: Standard maintenance allow- 


$ 


230. 
244. 
61. 
54. 











! Increase in rates authorized in amendment 5, dated Mar. 1, 1951, to regulation clothing and clothing 
allowances dated June 1, 1950. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. General Parks has submitted a general statement 
on this item. As he is not here at this moment, will you present his 
statement for him, General Asensio. 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Department of the Air Force military personnel program presented 
to you today indicates a military end-strength for fiscal year 1951 of 
850,000, with an average or man-year strength of 595,190. The Air 
Force strength at the start of the fiscal year was 411,277 and on 
March 30, 1951, the strength was 691,302. This latest strength is 
composed of 86,637 officers and warrant officers and 604,665 airmen. 

The Air Force has not utilized selective service in building up its 
strength and does not intend to draft individuals so long as it can 
meet its requirements through voluntary enlistments. 

_ The personnel plan has been geared to the predicted availability of 
installations and facilities, aircraft, tools, clothing and equipment, 
and all the other essential parts of an effective force. We have sought 
to avoid unbalanced conditions and our plan follows an accelerated 
rate of build-up which focuses all efforts and resources toward attain- 


ng the objective of greater combat capability at the earliest practicable 
ate. 





The controlling principles around which the Air Force personnel 
— is developed are: 

To maintain the force in being to the maximum extent possible 
a, a tgs some long-service basis. 

(6) To maintain the qualitative standards for such a force at a 
level which will produce a hard core of competence. 

(c) To maintain throughout the build-up the highest possible state 
of combat readiness and effectiveness in those forces with H-hour 
missions to include the immediate air offensive, the air defense of the 
United States, and associated early-warning and air-transport  re- 
quirements. 

In order to meet the manning requirements of our program, we have 
committed our entire Organized Air Reserve and practically all of 
our Air National Guard resources. The Reserve and National Guard 
personnel serving on active duty on June 30, 1951 will be 193,000, o1 

22.7 percent of our 850,000 strength. 

On page 218 of our estimates you will note that approximately 94 
percent of our fund requirements for the fiscal year have already been 
appropriated. Of the funds already appropriate over 73 percent 
has been obligated through March 31, 1951. The fund requirements 
in these estimates cover pay and allowances of military members, 
permanent change of station travel costs for military personnel, cloth- 
ing, subsistence, and other miscellaneous items, such as supplies and 
equipment to provide for the necessary morale, welfare, and recrea- 
tional activities. 

You will note that our third supplemental requirements for military 
personnel are $125,000,000. You will note from the tables furnished 
that the pay requirement of $87,778,000 is based entirely on the 
increased military strength in the program and increased clothing costs. 
The travel requirement of $15,709,000 results mainly from an in- 
creased number of recruits moving to basic training and technical 
training, from increased deployment, and from the increased travel 
rates effective on April 1, 1951. The subsistence estimate is made on 
the basis of required issue in kind for airmen and an adjustment in 
working capital for station stocks over the previous fiscal year. The 
cost per ration is now $1.0402 per day in the zone of interior and 
$1.1921 per day overseas. ‘The last item for $2,787,000 provides for 
the morale and welfare supplies to initially equip our increased troop 
strength with essential welfare and recreational materials. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, this is another situation where the 
computation is purely mathematical. There is an increase in strength 
and an increase in cost of material. 

Mr. Manon. We can take a look at the additional information con- 
tained in the justifications and request further information if it 
appears that that is necessary. 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL RATES 


Mr. Sikes. What is meant by increase in travel rates? Does that 
mean higher rates by the railroads and airlines or higher allowances? 

General Rawtrtnas. These are higher allowances. That results 
from a public law, the number of which I do not have at hand, passed 
last year. 

Mr. Srxes. It frequently happens that the Congress passes new 
laws for increased allowances and increased pay and increased this, 
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that and the other, yet we seem unable to understand why the appro- 
priation bills have to be increased in keeping with increased authoriza- 


‘tions. 


Mr. Scrivner. At the same time, we were told that although that 
travel allowance would be raised by law, it would not necessarily— 
that is, the cost would not necessarily go up that much. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we are always told that increases in these 
allowances will be offset by added efficiency of operation and reduced 
operating costs, but I have not vet seen it work out that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; self-liquidating programs. 

General Rawurneas. We will furnish for the record a tabulation 
indicating the major factors surrounding the increase in permanent 


change of station travel costs. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


COMPARISON OF PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


PRIOR TO ISSUANCE OF JOINT 
REGULATIONS 


TRAVEL 


Mileage: 
Officers, 8 cents per mile 
Airmen, 3 cents per mile 
Dependents: 
12 years and older, 4 cents per 
mile 
Over 5 vears and under 12 
years, 2 cents per mile 
Transportation request: 
Officers, transportation plus 5 cents 
per mile 
Airmen, transportation plus meal 
tickets 
Transportation in kind: 
Officers, transportation in kind plus 


RATES 


SUBSEQUENT TO ISSUANCE 
TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS (APRIL 1, 


Mileage: 
Officers, 6 cents per mile 
Airmen, 6 cents per mile 
Dependents: 

12 vears 
nile 
Over 5 

vears, 


OF JOINT 


1950) 


and older, 6 cents per 


vears and under 12 
3 cents per mile 
Transportation request: 
Officers, transportation 
diem ($9) 
Airmen, transportation 
diem (39) 


plus 


plus 


Transportation in kind: 
Officers, transportation in kind plus 


per diem ($7) 
Airmen, transportation in kind plus 
meals ($1.25 per meal) 


per diem (59) 
Airmen, transportation in kind plus 
per diem ($9) 


PROPOSAL FOR NEW LANGUAGE 


Mr. Manon. At this point we shall have a discussion concerning the 
new language which is provided. 

General Rawiincs. There is one item of new language that pro- 
vides for a transfer of $18 million of unobligated funds from one 


account to the other. The account that it has been transferred to is 
military personnel. The reason for it was primarily higher reenlist- 
ment bonuses than we had projected and higher terminal leave. Our 
actual military strength in comparison to our estimate was less, both in 
man-years and end strength, but the factors that we used for comput- 
ing reenlistment bonuses and terminal leave were not correct, because 
more people reenlisted than we had figured, which was good from our 
standpoint; and secondly, there was the terminal leave matter. 

Mr. Manon. This was something you could not have foretold? 

General Rawiincs. No, sir. I have a complete statement on that 
which I shall provide the committee. 

(Nore: The statement referred to was supplied to the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 
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Monpay, Aprit 16, 1951. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


WITNESSES 


ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. HERBERT G. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, 
OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSIST- 
ANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. CHARLES ADAIR, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF STAFF 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 
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Monthly and cumulative erpenditures as recorded on the daily statement of the 
United States Treasury 


[In millions of dollars} 


Monthly expenditures | Cumulative expenditures 
| 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
195] 1950 1951 1950 


July (actual) 
August (actual) 
September (actual 
October (actual) 
November (actual 
December (actual) 
January (actual 
February (actual) 
March (actual) 
April (estimated) 
May (estimated) 
June (estimated) 
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Mr. Mauon. We have before us this morning the Chief of Nava! 
Operations, Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, and other representatives 
of the Navy. Admiral, we are pleased to have you. We have always 
found you helpful and your advice good. 

We have been asked in a short length of time to make available to 
the Navy Department and to other branches of the Armed Forces 
additional funds. We are going to have the reguiar bill for fiseal 1952 
a little later on. When we become convinced that this money is all 
needed for important purposes and will be expanded in the public 
interest and for national defense, we are going to take this bill to the 
floor and try to get it passed, and then spend more time on oui 
regular bill. 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL SHERMAN 


Admiral SHerMan. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
and then I have a prepared graph which attempts to show, in a manner 
which I can understand, the rate of obligation of funds so far this year 
under procurement and under all the others. I think that will be 
somewhat revealing as to where we really stand financially. I would 
like to show that after | have read my statement. 

This is the fourth time it has been necessary for the Navy to request 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1951. Because I believe it will be 
helpful in acting upon this third supplemental request, I will review 
briefly those which preceded it. 

The basie fiscal year 1951 appropriations were premised on operat- 
ing a much reduced Naval Establishment en a continuing peacetime 
austerity basis. 

The first supplemental fiscal year 1951 estimates followed the 
action which had to be taken at once to meet the Korean emergency. 
The funds appropriated in the first supplemental provided for most, 
but not all, of what was then envisaged as being necessary to the 
Navy during the remainder of fiscal year 1951. 

The second supplemental fiscal year 1951 estimates were related to 
continuation of the war in Korea, to some adjustments in the end 
fiscal year 1951 strength of the Navy which had been planned during 
the fall recess of the Congress and to scheduling over a 5-year period 
the procurement necessary to remedy the material deficiencies, both 
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qualitative and quantitative, which have been accumulating since 
1946. These estimates were finalized at the time the military situa- 
tion in Korea appeared to be rapidly nearing a successful climax and 
were under review at the time the Chinese Communist armies were 
thrown into the Korean struggle. They did not perforce cover any 
acceleration of preparedness to counter this new Communist offensive; 
nevertheless, the need for additional financing warranted presenting 
them as planned and at the same time proceeding with a reevaluation 
of the whole situation. 

On December 16, 1950, the President proclaimed the existence of a 
national emergency 
which requires that the military, naval, air, and civilian defenses of this country 
be strengthened as speedily as possible to the end that we may be able to repel 
any and all threats against our national security * * #* 

The President’s state of the Union and budget messages to the Con- 
gress in January 1951 were in consonance with the proclamation of 
national emergency. 

Department of the Navy program objectives for the period through 
fiscal year 1952 to accomplish what was required by the increased 
urgency implicit in the reevaluated situation were submitted to the 
Department of Defense on January 4, 1951. ‘These Navy program 
objectives placed strong emphasis on bringing active forces to ap- 
proved strengths as rapidly as practicable and with them reaching and 
maintaining the highest possible degree of combat readiness. The 
objectives stipulated that support for the active forces should be 
effective in scope but austere in character and that the expansion in 
support was to be phased to the expansion of the forces themselves. 
In the field of major procurement, a realistic war reserve level of 
supply was sought, with increases in production capabilities substi- 
tuted in part for on hand inventories. The programs contemplated a 
steady, sustained drive toward all end objectives throughout the 
whole 18-month period. The assumption was made throughout these 
programs that active hostilities in Korea would end by June 30, 1951. 
Should events prove this assumption invalid, programs for fiscal year 
1952 will have to be revised accordingly. 

Initial budget estimates to support these programs were made 
without respect to dollar division between the remainder of fiscal year 
1951 and fiseal year 1952 in order that the whole might appear in 
proper perspective. The dollar division was made later. Funds 
requested in the third supplemental fiscal year 1951 included those 
required by the higher tempo of operations in Korea, to liquidate 
deficiencies which would accrue incident to the more extensive and 
more rapid expansion of the active forces and their support, to 
accelerate training and to make a start toward the attainment of a 
realistic material mobilization base. The first Navy estimates of 
requirements for the third supplemental, 1951 and 1952 were trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense on February 19, 1951. 

The preparation and review of estimates of the magnitude required 
in a period of partial mobilization and actual combat operations in a 
limited area are time consuming. It became increasingly evident that 
the Congress could not carefully consider and act on the whole pro- 
gram in time either to prevent incurring actual deficiencies or to avoid 
undue delay in absorbing into defense production the civilian produc- 
tion cutbacks already being instituted. As a result, and at the direc- 
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tion of the Secretary of Defense the original third supplemental] 
estimates have been revised radically downward so that the Congress 
might be in a position to act on them without thereby becoming 
committed to the entire program through fiscal year 1952. The 
revised third supplemental estimates now before you contain only 
those things for which additional funds are in fact required at the 
earliest possible time; that is, funds to cover imminent deficiencies in 
military personnel costs, to cover imminent deficiencies in maintenance 
and operation costs related to reactivations of ships and units and 
their support during the remainder of fiscal year 1951, and to provide 
the bare minimums in procurement and public works. As they now 
stand, there is nothing in these third supplemental estimates which 
would tie the hands of the committee or of the Congress in their 
consideration of the forthcoming fiscal year 1952 estimates, 

This revised third supplemental estimate is in the amount of 
$1,645,812,000 and will, if appropriated, bring the Navy total for 
the fiscal year 1951 to $12,467,216,000, 


PERSONNEL 


Funds are included in these estimates to increase the end fiscal year 
1951 strengths above those provided for by appropriations through 
the second “supplemental fiscal year 1951 as follows: Navy by 51,128 
to a total of 735,000, Marine Corps by 37,874 to a total of 204,029. 
This strength for the Navy will permit manning the combat forces 
at an enlisted average of 85 percent of war complement over-all. 
It will permit an officer average of 85 percent of war complement in 
the Pacific and 75 percent in the Atlantic. In naval aviation, we 
are keeping the Atlantic Fleet manning level at minimum peacetime 
strength. In the Pacific Fleet we are maintaining a pilot level 
adequate to carry out our mission in the Far East; this requires carrier 
squadrons in the forward area to have 1% pilots per plane and patrol 
squadrons two crews per plane. In the Marine Corps, the two Marine 
divisions will be at 100 percent of war strength and Marine Corps 
aviation will have two reduced strength air wings, plus one additional 
air group with all tactical units of Air, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 
and the First Marine Air Wing, now in Korea, at war strength. These 
estimates assume that 1 year involuntary extensions of Regular 
enlistments, for those not previously so extended, will be authorized 
through fiscal year 1952, although I am happy to report that more 
than 60 percent of the Navy and Marine Corps Regulars whose 
enlistments are expiring are electing to reenlist voluntarily for 4 to 
6 years in preference to the 1 year involuntary extension. I woul< 
emphasize that the build up in personnel strength has been carefully 
scaled to match the needs of reactivated ships and units for crews, 
and that this personnel phasing has been approved by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Funds requested under this category are for expenditures incurred 
during fiscal year 1951 in reactivating from the Reserve Fleet a part 
of those ships scheduled to come into the active forces. They will 
provide for operation of the forces engaged in the Korean War and in 
direct support thereof at wartime levels until 30 June 1951 and for 
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the operations and maintenance of other forces at normal rates, 
except that allowance is made for accelerated training of replacements 
for forces in the Far East and for crews of reactivated ships and units. 
Funds for increases in facilities are requested only where positively 
required to support the expanding force and personnel levels. De- 
ferred maintenance is provided for only to the extent necessary to 
insure continued safe and efficient operations. With the exception of 
repair of battle and operational damage sustained by forces in Korea, 
overhauls of ships, aircraft, and Marine Corps equipment will be at 
normal rates. 
SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP CONVERSIONS 


Requests for appropriations related to the shipbuilding and con- 
version program authorized in Public Law 3, Eighty-second Congress, 
have been largely deferred for inclusion in the fiscal year 1952 budget 
estimates. ‘The sum requested herein can be economically applied 
now and it will advance by at least 3 months the time by which our 
most critical deficiencies can be eliminated. 


AIRCRAFT 


You will recall that the second supplemental fiscal year 1951 appro- 
priations included no funds for the procurement of additional aircraft, 
but did include the first increment of funds to provide some of the 
tooling, peculiar to the construction of aircraft, necessary to augment 
the mobilization base of the aircraft industry. Requests for funds in 
this third supplemental have been limited to those required now to 
insure continuity of production and to keep the Navy in a position 
to use effectively and economically such funds as may be appropriated 
later for the fiscal year 1952 program. They do include the second 
increment of special aircraft tooling. No funds are requested in this 
supplemental, nor will they be requested in the fiscal year 1952 sub- 
missions, for aircraft intended to go direct from the production line 
to reserve storage. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


Funds requested in the third supplemental fiscal year 1951 for public 
works have been limited to those necessary to cover the most urgent 
of the items which are directly related to support of the expanding 
forces. All of these items have previously been authorized by the 
Congress. If appropriated, the funds requested herein can all be 
obligated by June 1, 1951, and a considerable fraction of the work 
physically completed. 

GUIDED MISSILES 


Demonstrated results of the Navy guided missiles program now 
warrant proceeding, for the highest priority air defense missiles, with 
production facilities and the manufacture of a sufficient number of 
the missiles to provide for service evaluation and training. The 
programs have been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Director 
of Guided Missiles in the Office of the Secretary of Defense (Mr. 
K. T. Keller), and the Secretary of Defense. The initial steps to 
implement the program were undertaken in January 1951 at great 
urgency, in accordance with the prevailing basic policy. Funds for 
the foregoing program are required at this time in order to avoid 
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losses and delays involved in intermittent stop-and-go operations, and 
in order to achieve the desired end result of earliest service use of 
these air defense missiles. No funds are included in this supplemental 
tojprovide a war reserve stockpile of missiles. 






RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 





No additional funds are requested in these estimates for research 
and development. Theze is about $47,000,000 available to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for allocation to the services for this purpose. Such 
of these funds which may be transferred to naval appropriations in 
the near future can be used to advantage in our research and develop- 
ment program. 

No additional funds are requested in these estimates in the three 
categories; civilian components, industrial mobilization, and establish- 
ment-wide activities. Funds already appropriated through the second 
supplemental fiscal year 1951 can be made to suffice for the remainder 
of the current fiscal year. 

Should the committee desire to be informed of the prospective 
strengths and deployments of the forces referred to in this statement, 
or desire further amplification as to the urgent necessity for these 
forces, I shall be glad to give such information off the record. 


OBLIGATIONS 


I asked the budget officer to make up these curves. This red curve 
[indicating] shows the status of funds available for obligation during 
this fiscal year. The total sum appropriated for procurement now 
stands at this figure [indicating] of somewhat over $6 billion, or about 
$7 billion. This much of it [indicating] has now been obligated. 

The approval of this supplemental estimate as submitted would give 
us a total figure for procurement represented by this point [indicating] 
which is $8.4 billion. The significance of that would be that there will 
be a slowing down of procurement. In other words, following this 
general turn, that can be completed well before the end of the fiscal 
year. Proper management will probably indicate a flattening out 
toward the end of the fiscal vear. 

The blue line, which is fairly straight and which is the one over 
which we have the least control, represents all the others, largely per- 
sonnel, maintenance and operation, and so on. The total sum appro- 
priated up until now would be something over $4 billion. It will run 
out at about this point [indicating]. 

The sum that is asked for will carry us through on more or less a 
straight line to the end of the year. The total of this figure [indicat- 
ing] plus this figure [indicating] is this point here [indicating]. The 
summation of these two [indicating] will involve the total obligation 
curve, flattening out a little bit and crossing through at this point 
[indicating]. 

I think this illustrates more clearly to me, at least, than the mass 
of detail what the problem is, which is to meet this blue line [indicating] 
which we can do very little about as far as control goes, and to keep 
the procurement going at a rate which is somewhat less than it has 
been going recently in terms of obligation, but yet will meet ou 
problem between now and the end of the year. 
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Mr. Taser. The blue line represents other than procurement items? 
Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Taser. Would that mean that the subsistence figures would 

be in there, or would they be in the red line? 

Admiral CLexton. In the red line. 

Mr. Taper. So that the blue line is practically all the personnel and 
things directly incident to it, like transportation? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. These are operating expenses that 
we feel we definitely have to meet. This [indicating] is what it takes 
to keep the procurement program rolling. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral SHERMAN. I| am ready to answer any questions, sir. 


FUNDS REQUESTED ARE MINIMUM REQUIRED 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, you have assured us from your statement 
that these funds are urgently required unless our defense program is to 
be crippled between now and the beginning of the new fiscal year. 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have thoroughly studied this situation and 
screened these figures and requirements, and you are convinced that 
this is the best judgment you can bring to bear on the problem? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir; | would say this is most conservative 
judgment. 

I would like to say something off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Hopwood, from your long experience, work- 
ing with the committee and working on naval fiscal matters, do you 
think this is an austere proposal and the very minimum required? 

Admiral Hopwoobp. | think it is the bare minimum, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Do you share that view, Admiral Clexton? 

Admiral CLextron. Yes, sir; 1 do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. There are many things we want to talk to you about 
when we come up with the regular bill; but, if we are going to attain 
the speed which you have requested, we cannot go into many policy 
matters which are of great importance and which will require con- 
siderable attention later on. 

Admiral SHERMAN. We have done our best to delete from this esti- 
mate everything which would in any way commit the committee to a 
line of policy or programs after the 1st of July. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ALLEGED Waste oF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN WasuinaTon, D; C; 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, one reads in the papers statements which, 
if believed, would indicate that the Navy, the Army, and the Air 
Force are indulging in gross waste of manpower right here in the 
Nation’s Capital. Too much civilian personnel, and too much mili- 
tary personnel. There was a blast a few days ago to the effect that 
20,000 nonessential military people were here in Washington. 

[ value your administrative ability. I think you have demon- 
strated that you are a good administrator, and I would hate to think, 
at a time when we are struggling so desperately to work out a way to 
provide military personnel, that right here under the shadow of the 
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dome of the Capitol we are wasting so many people, so to speak. 
Will you comment on that? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Well, sir, I feel that those reports are mislead- 
ing and somewhat uninformed. 

I read very carefully the article about the Navy. In the descrip- 
tion of what we used uniformed personnel for in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, it made no mention of the very important subject of com- 
munications. We have a great many communications activities and 
intelligence activities for which we have to use uniformed personnel. 
It would be wrong to try to use any other type of personnel. 

In my own office, just as it has been since the end of the war, the 
communications establishment, which runs day and night, is staffed 
by military personnel. The reason is that people are called on to 
stand watch at night and stand extra hours if the traffic makes it 
necessary. That is a very proper use of uniformed personnel and 
something which cannot be avoided in the vicinity of the headquarters 
of a large military establishment. 

There are activities that use uniformed personnel that I would 
like to see located away from here, but it will take a good deal of 
time to accomplish that. We have activities here which might move 
away if it were not for the fact that the master set of personnel records 
of the Navy is located here in the Bureau of Personnel. That means 
that a great many things must be here, for those agencies that have 
to have access to those records. 

We have here our Naval Gun Factory. Down the river we have 
the powder factory at Indian Head, and. the proving ground at 
Dahlgren. That type of activity is a great user of uniformed 
personnel. 

Back in the period between the two wars there were established at 
the Naval Gun Factory certain schools for enlisted men which were 
located there because the latest type of fire-control equipment and 
ordnance equipment was available. It is possible we can move those 
out gradually. 

We have, of course, one of our large hospitals in the vicinity of 
Washington. There are various Army installations. 

I think it is the practice in most countries to have a certain minimum 
number of military people located at the Capital. 

Mr. Manon. C-a-p-i-t-a-l. 

Admiral SHerMan. It is just a matter of security. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral SHerMAN. We are constantly engaged in trying to cut 
down the number of sailors on shore, and particularly to cut down the 
number of able-bodied male sailors in Washington. 

Mr. Mauon. I requested the statement that I am about to read in 
connection with this matter. 

(The statement was read as follows:) 
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Military personnel in the Washington, D. C., metropolitan area,' as of Feb. 28, 1951 



























































+ Marine 
Total Army Navy Corps Air Force 

PULTE Oop 4a0e 1AM Ups Was PPR ese PP 60, 605 27, 502 12, 471 3, 167 17, 465 
SN al eas Re IE eal Sa 17, 199 6, 538 4, 963 779 4,919 
SS PS AS Fe PSR ers 43, 406 20, 964 7, 508 2, 388 12, 546 
ji | Sea eae Iapaee LEBER NOEEE ©: 13, 802 3, 884 4, 881 1, 320 3, 717 
SS EL a a er a 9, 949 3, 410 3, 295 622 2, 622 
ES TT SE IS EE 3, 853 474 1, 586 698 1, 095 
WON ith ble ntneiiss-orwessesaemocsenes 46, 803 23, 618 7, 590 1, 847 | 13, 748 
ee eae oe 7, 250 3, 128 1, 668 157 | 2, 297 
COS TS Tle ES Ee oe | 39, 553 20, 490 5, 922 1, 690 | 11, 451 





1 Comprising the District of Columbia, Montgomery and Price Georges Counties in Maryland, Alex- 
andria City, and Arlington and Fairfax Counties in Virginia. 


The four military services have 60,605 military personnel in the Washington 
metropolitan area. This area includes, in addition to the District of Columbia, 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland, Alexandria City, and 
Arlington and Fairfax Counties in Virginia. The distribution of this personnel 
among the services is shown in the preceding table. 

These men and women in uniform are needed for the operation of the many 
military installations in the Washington area and for the protection of that area. 

Less than 14,000 of this total are in departmental assignments, and of these 
departmental assignments nearly 10,000 are held by officers. Approximately 
47,000 are assigned to installations in the field, and 90 percent of the enlisted men 
have these field assignments. 

Army military personnel at Fort Belvoir, Fort Myer, Fort McNair, and the 
Army Medical Center total more than 20,000. Since last fall the Department of 
the Army has made a continuing effort to reduce the limited number of enlisted 
men performing duties in the Pentagon by substituting for them enlisted women 
or civilian personnel. 

Approximately 80 percent of the enlisted Navy military personnel in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area is assigned to its field activities, which include the 
Naval Air Station at Anacostia, the Potomac River Naval Command (which in- 
cludes the Naval Gun Factory), the Bethesda Naval Medical Center, and installa- 
tions at Suitland, Carderock, White Oak, Arlington, Silver Spring, and Chelten- 
es Approximately 10 percent of the Navy military personnel in this area are 

Vaves. 

Only 3,167 officers and enlisted Marines are in the Washington metropolitan 
area to operate the Headquarters of the Marine Corps, the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute, the United States Marine Corps Band, the security of various naval and 
other installations in this area. During the current fiscal year the Marines have 
converted 461 positions from military to civilian status. 

In addition to the 3,717 military personnel needed by the Headquarters of the 
United States Air Force, there are 13,748 in the Washington metropolitan area 
assigned to the field. More than 10,000 of these are assigned to Andrews Air 
Force Base and Bolling Air Force Base. Those not at these two bases are assigned 
to Headquarters Command, USAF, Military Air Transport Service, Fort Belvoir, 
Fort Myer, ete. A comprehensive study is being made of the limited possibilities 
of replacing male military personnel in this area with female military personnel 
and civilians. 

The total military personnel in the entire Washington metropolitan area, in- 
cluding the headquarters of all four military services and the many field installa- 
tions of these services, amounts to only 2 percent of our active military strength. 


(Notrr.—For prior discussion on this matter, see p. 74.) 

Mr. Manon. This information I have just read into the record has 
been supplied by the Department of Defense in response to a question 
previously asked. I thought that it would be all right to put it into 
the record at this point and read it to the committee. 
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Does this include the Office of the Secretary of Defense? Any 
military personnel assigned to the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
is included in this? 

General Moore. I understood so. 

Mr. Manon. Personally, I am not convinced there is a maximum 
appropriate utilization of every military man in the Washington 
area. I do not think that is humanly possible. No doubt some 
mistakes are being made. I do not want to condone or excuse anyone 
for failure to do his best in connection with this important problem. 

I do think we want to consider all sides of it, and I think we ought 
to get as many of these people out in the field doing work they can 
best do there as possible, and I understand a considerable staff is 
required here. No doubt we can expect the attention of the Navy 
to this problem which has been presented to the committee. 
















EMPLOYMENT OF RETIRED NAVAL OFFICERS 






Admiral Suerman. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral SHerMaANn. It has been my belief that, wherever possible, 
well-qualified retired naval officers should be employed in technica! 
billets where their previous training can be used to advantage by the 
Department of the Navy. The Government can obtain their services 
for the difference between their retired and active-duty pay, which is 
far less than the cost of a qualified civilian who might be found to fill 
the same billet. The use of such naval officers in the Washington 
area in place of civilians will increase the number of military personnel 
in this area, but I consider that the Government should take advantage 
of its investment in the training and in the pay of these officers. In 
all cases, their employment is on a voluntary basis. The practice 
is certainly in the interest of the taxpayer. 


















PUBLIC OPINION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON 





Mr. Manon. Admiral, this is a time of intense feeling and a time 
when American people are much disappointed because our peace effort 
has not been more successful. We have many difficult problems. 
The answer is not soon to be found. We need to have things placed in 
their proper perspective. We cannot afford to see the American 
people lose confidence in their Government. If they want to distrust 
particular members of the Government, that is all right. No one 
should be exempt from criticism for his mistakes. 

I would like to see the military forces have a standing with the 
American public to which they are entitled. I am aware of something 
I believe you are aware of—that many Americans think there is very 
little wisdom in the Pentagon. They think that people in the Pentagon 
and the people in the Capitol are just bunglers who do not seem to 
know what the answers are and do not seem to be seeking the answers. 















INFORMATION AND Pusiic-RELATIONS OFFICERS 











That brings me down to this criticism about the use of information 
officers and public-relations officers. That subject has been before 
this committee 12 years, to my own knowledge. 
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Why do you have to waste all this money on information officers 
and public-relations officers and people of that type, and that has 
recently been restated here in the papers of Washington? It has been 
my observation that very often a public-relations officer, or an in- 
formation officer-—whatever you technically call him—is a former 
newspaper man, or a man of that general type. It has been my ob- 
servation these people want to get the name of their installation in 
the paper. If somebody goes some place to see a military demonstra- 
tion, they want a lot of pictures taken and press releases and all of 
that in the papers. They have a scrapbook and they keep records 
of everything they get printed that they write. In other words, 
they sort of act as an assistant reporter for the newspapers, among 
other things. 

I think that veiwpoint is altogether wrong, and we have entirely 
too much of that viewpoint. My view is that information officers 
and public-relations people should try to keep a close check on what 
is happending in the military, and that when criticisms are raised 
which are unjust and unfair they should seek in some way to set every- 
thing in its proper perspective, not to gloss over mistakes and not to 
build up people or installations or services beyond what they deserve, 
but merely keep the record straight. 

Now, you will read something in the paper about all these horrible 
things and then your friends the next day, the next week, the next 
month, and the next vear will confront you with all the absurd things— 
how do people in their right mind do these things—but the Armed 
Forces do not do much about that. 

That has been my observation. Do you see what I am driving at? 

I wish that we could restudy and reconsider this whole thing and 
eliminate all these people who are just acting as assistant reporters for 
the newspapers, and give us people who will give us information and 
keep things in their right perspective, and cooperate and make avail- 
able to Congressmen, not 2 weeks or 2 months after something 
happens, what the facts are, and make available to the press what 
the facts are and then let the chips fall where they may. Can you 
do anything about that? 

Admiral SHerMAn. It is a very large task to try to reform the 
methods of press liaison and public relations. I agree with you as to 
objectives. I can add one more to the draw-backs of the present 
system: They are frequently trying to get the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to make a speech that he does not want to make. 

I think there is a great field for improvement in our organization 
and the conduct of what is known as public relations. It has been 
my experience that public relations are controlled by the people who 
make the decisions, and no press-relations officer can gloss over a bad 
one. There is not much that he can do about improvement of the 
public relations unless the decisions and the actions taken by respon- 
sible people are sound. I think that is where good public relations lie. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is wisely said. 


NUMBER AND FUNCTIONS OF PUBLIC-RELATIONS EMPLOYEES 


How many people does the Navy have here, and world-wide, 
engaged in so-called information and public-relations work? I 
realize that you cannot answer that off the cuff. Will you also supply 
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actually the functions of these people; what they are actually supposed 
to do, and so forth, so that the record will show the true facts? 
Admiral SHerman. Yes. 
(The information is as follows:) 


In the Washington metropolitan area, there are 32 naval officers attached to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and 53 naval officers attached to the Potomac 
River Naval Command and the Department of the Navy assigned to public in- 
formation duties. Outside of Washington and within the continental limits of 
the United States, there are 253 officers and men engaged in such activities. 
Outside of continental limits, there are 263 officers and men assigned to public 
information. 

The officers for public information duty are selected on the combination of apti- 
tude, experience in some type of information media, and special training. 

Attached is a list of the functions as well as the mission of the Office of Informa- 
tion. 


Misston, FUNCTIONS, AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
ORGANIZATION 


In its broad form, the Office of Information is composed of three operating divi- 
sions, a plans and policy group, and an administrative office. 


MISSION 


The mission of the Office of Information will be, under the direction of the Chief 
of Information, to keep the public informed of the activities of the Navy as an 
instrument of national security and to disseminate to naval personnel appropriate 
information on policies and programs of the Navy Department. 


FUNCTIONS 


1. To advise the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations on 
(a) policies and methods relative to public relations and dissemination of informa- 
tion, (b) public-relations aspects of operations and activities. 

2. To collect, evaluate, coordinate, and disseminate information originating 
within the bureaus and offices of the Navy Department and the shore establish- 
ment. 

3. To coordinate Marine Corps public information matters with the Office of 
Information. 

4. To coordinate and develop channels between the Navy and the public for 
accomplishment of its mission. 

5. To stimulate public interest in naval activities through liaison with civil 
organizations. 

m 6. To disseminate applicable public information directives of the Department of 
efense. 

7. To impart to the personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps, including the 
Reserve components thereof, appropriate information on current policies and pro- 
grams of the Navy Department. 


CHIEF OF INFORMATION 


The Chief of Information, under the authority and direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations, acting in his capacity as naval 
executive of the Secretary of the Navy, will be responsible for carrying out the 
mission and functions of the Office of Information. 


ASSISTANT CHIEF OF INFORMATION 


The Assistant Chief of Information is the principal assistant to the Chief of 
Information, and will act as his deputy and chief of staff. He will coordinate the 
activities of the component divisions and offices of the Office of Information. 


SPECIAL DEPUTY 


The Special Deputy will represent the Chief of Information in matters as 
directed and will perform such additional duties as may be assigned by the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 
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PLANS AND POLICY GROUP 


The Plans and Policy Group is an advisory and coordination group which 
includes the directors of the component divisions. Under the direction of the 
Assistant Chief of Information, it will (a) formulate public relations and public 
information plans and policies; (b) conduct planning for, and maintain liaison with 
other services as necessary in connection with matters concerning the Office of 
Information; and (c) conduct research and study on public relations projects and 
problems as assigned. . 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


The Administrative Office will (a) administer the Office of Information in a 
manner which will facilitate the effective and expeditious conduct of business in 
that office; (6) insure that all matters pertaining to military and civilian personnel 
over which it has cognizance, and all other tasks assigned, are performed in a 
manner in consonance with existing policies and procedures; and (c) to insure that 
classified mail and files are handled in accordance with existing regulations. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION DIVISION 


The Public Information Division will (a) disseminate Navy Department press 
and pictorial releases through authorized channels; (b) maintain operational 
liaison with the Office of Public Information, Department of Defense; and 
(c) answer queries emanating from all public media, the general public, and 
Government agencies. 

CIVIL RELATIONS DIVISION 


The Civil Relations Division will (a) maintain liaison with civic, business, trade 
welfare, veterans, and professional organizations to promote public understanding 
of the roles and missions of the Navy in national defense; (b) maintain liaison 
with Boy Scouts, Sea Scouts, and other youth organizations; (c) maintain liaison 
with educational institutions as appropriate; (d) plan and implement public- 
relations ceremonies, special events, and promotions; (e) plan, implement, and 
coordinate Navy exhibits and demonstrations; (f) process authorization and 
accreditation of correspondents; (g) assist in the assignment of Navy speakers as 
required; and (hk) maintain liaison with the appropriate divisions of the Office of 
Public Information, Department of Defense. 


FIELD LIAISON DIVISION 


The Field Liaison Division will (a) effect appropriate liaison and coordination 
with the bureaus and offices of the Navy Department, Naval Reserve activities 
sea frontier commanders, naval districts, and air training commands, and the 
fleet; (b) it will collect, coordinate, and disseminate through proper channels, 
publie information originating within the offices and bureaus of the Navy Depart- 
ment; and (c) it will assemble and disseminate appropriate information on current 
policies and programs of the Navy Department to all naval personnel. 


AMOUNT OF ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. SuHeprarp. Admiral Sherman, in your general statement the 
figure of $1,645,820,000, was referred to. Upon an inquiry on the 
part of a member of the committee, you referred to a figure of 
$8,000,000,000. 

In order that my thinking may be cleared for evaluating purposes, 
I ask you with specific reference to this third supplemental—What 
was the original amount for consideration by the Navy itself before 
it reached a screening process? 

Admiral SHERMAN. $8,600,000,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. I want to compliment you and your associates for 
the austere concept you have reflected in the analysis, and the con- 
clusions reached. I realize from the original presentation it covered 
a far greater scope of functions than is presently before us. 
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PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS 


I do not know whether this would fall within your cognizance, but 
I would like to determine it. 

Insofar as policy pertains in procurement for Navy’s requirements, 
do you have considerable to do with the policy of the distribution of 
contracts and the manner in which they are handled, or would that 
fall within some other jurisdiction? 

Admiral SHerMAN. That policy falls more fully, sir, in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary and Chief of Naval Matériel. I have very 
little to do with contracting and procurement. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it a fact, if you know, that the Munitions Board 
has formulated, upon the premise of investigations that have been 
made over a long period of time, v hat I think is commonly termed the 
‘bible of procedure.’’ Do you know, of your own knowledge, whether 
there is a procedure of that character within the Munitions Board? 

Admiral SHerMan. I know only in general about their processes. 
Various programs which I have followed up have gone to the Munitions 
Board and there they have approved scheduling, ‘and the sc heduling of 

rocurement has been worked out to show the rate at which a particu- 
i program, with its supporting elements, could be prosecuted and 
the rate at which funding would be required. Then each program in 
turn has to be passed back to the Navy Department, where it goes to 
the Office of Naval Matériel and to the bureaus to be prosecuted. 

That type of scheduling of major portions of our program is one of 
the factors that has resulted in the reduction in fiscal requirements for 
the remainder of the fiscal year. The scheduling has been approved 
on the major portion of the ordnance program, the aircraft procure- 
ment program,and other things of that character. Then they at one time 
very early in the preparation of these larger programs made a review of 
the feasibility of what was coming in from the various services which 
showed that some of the ordnance, tanks, electronics, and things of 
that sort, would have to be slowed down. They also indicated that 
the shipbuilding could be speeded up with relation to the capacity of 
the shipbuilding industry and the availability of steel. 

Since that time I think their estimates have been modified some- 
what, but that is the character of the work that goes on in the Muni- 
tions Board, as I know it. 

Again, I am not the best witness on that part of Navy’s activity. 

Mr. SuepparD. I would assume that would be true. 

Naturally, from my long association with Navy’s functions, I have 
been able to observe your general attitude wend the distribution of 
contracts, and particularly as the distribution of those contracts 
applies to the small-business operations within this country. 


Pouticy ReGarpinc Contracts Wita SMaAuu Business 


I want to compliment you because while you are in a position to 
write the ticket yourself you did in the past, at least, apply those con- 
tracts to the benefit and economic welfare of small business. 

However, there has been a decided change in the policy of procedure. 
What I am endeavoring to do is to obtain the source in order to in- 
quire into that aspect of the problem a little more definitely. Along 
those lines I would like to ask the representative of the Secretary of 
Defense, General Moore, the following question: 
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General Moore, do you know at this time whether or not under the 
jurisdiction of the Munitions Board they have compiled various lists 
of contractors and industrial production, from which they lay down 
the policy of procedure upon which procurement officers throughout 
the field follow a certain pattern of procedure? Do you know whether 
or not that procedure prevails? 

General Moore. I know, Mr. Chairman, they make studies period- 
ically, and continuing studies, of industry in order that they may 
allocate a facility to one service rather than have it looked upon as 
an asset for production purposes by all the services. Whether or not 
there is a document, one document which is current enough to show 
what the status is, [ am not in a position to state at this time. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is some course in the military set-up that 
directs the policy that is to be followed in the distribution of contracts 
for various and sundry requirements of the respective military forces. 
Are you in a position to advise the committee at this time who is the 
responsible person in the Government, the military, that has cogni- 
zance and lays down the policy of procedure upon which your procure- 
ment officers, both in Washington and at the field level, have to 
comply? 

General Moore. I think Mr. Small, the head of the Munitions 
Board, is the individual to whom you refer. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under those circumstances, would you supply the 
committee with a copy of the regulations that have been issued 
relative to procurement, as procurement applies to its distribution in 
the category of business, intermediate and small? 

General Moore. I will attempt to get that, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to call your specific attention, and to 
those whom you discuss the situation with, that the supposed line of 
demarcation in business, when it comes to the category of small, is 
500 employees or less. 

I would like to have the committee supplied with that information. 
You may supply it to our statistician. One copy is all that I will 
require. We can have it available just prior to the closing of our 
hearings. 

PRICE INCREASES 


What at this time, Admiral Hopwood, is indicated in the require- 
ments we have before us, which I have not gone into yet—if it is 
indicated—is the respective amounts of money that will be necessary 
to be appropriated under this supplemental request to take up the 
so-called slack, or price rises on procurement contracts that have 
heretofore been made? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Each individual bureau chief, as he appears to 
justify his respective appropriations, will be prepared on that issue. 

Mr. SHepparp. I want to express my personal compliments to you, 
Admiral Sherman, for the manner in which you have handled the 
position that you presently occupy. Iam sure that the Members of 
the House are very appreciative of those services. You are very 
austere in your concepts. You have been fair and you have always 
presented the problems of the Navy to this committee and responded 
to its interrogations in a very frank manner. Personally, I am very 
appreciative of that. 

Admiral SHerman. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. You and your staff. 
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REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL AIR Groups AND CARRIERS 


Mr. Sixes. Admiral Sherman, does the request now before us 
represent any additional air groups or the operation of any additional 
carriers? 

Admiral SHerMan. Well, sir, as compared to the units that were 
covered in the second supplemental, the answer is “Yes.’’ The 
difference between the force on which the second supplemental was 
based and the one on which the third supplemental was based amounts 
to three large aircraft carriers, two escort carriers, two large carrier 
air groups, three squadrons for escort carriers, seven patrol squadrons, 
three marine fighter bomber squadrons, and one marine helicopter 
squadron. That covers the carrier and the air part. 

These ships represent the difference between the force list on which 
the second supplemental was based and the forces that will be in 
being on the 30th of June, which the third supplemental will cover. 

Mr. Taxser. Do you mean active ships? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Active ships; yes. There are other ships in 
that category. My answer to Mr. Sikes’ question was only on 
carriers and aircraft squadrons. 


CARRIERS TO BE IN OPERATION, 1961 


Mr. Sixes. On or off the record, how many carriers will you have 
in operation by the end of the fiscal year 1951? 

Admiral SHerman. At the end of fiscal year 1951 we will have, as 
we now have, 12 large carriers operating, 5 light carriers, 8 escort 
carriers. The total is 25. That does not include three additional 
escort carriers that are in service in the Military Sea Transport Service 


for movement of airplanes as cargo, mostly for the Army and the 


MDAP. 


NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. Then your job here before us today is the justification 
of funds over which you really have no control. You have an 
expanding force and you have to have funds with which to feed, 
clothe, and operate? 

Admiral SHermMan. Yes, and the additional procurement money in 
this estimate is money which is really needed to rescue the bureau 
chiefs from what would otherwise be a very embarrassing situation. 

Mr. Stxes. In other words, unless you have the funds herein 
requested, you actually are going to run out of money before the 
end of the fiscal year 1951 if you continue to operate on the scale that 
has been authorized for you and which you consider necessary for the 
defense of the country. 

Admiral SHerMan. Yes. The financing prior to this third supple- 
mental was based on conditions which included the Communist ag- 
gression under the auspices of North Korea. No money has been 
appropriated based on estimates formulated since the Chinese Com- 
munists came into the war significantly. 

Mr. Stxes. What is Navy’s policy with regard to the distribution 
of contracts to small business? Or do you prefer to give us another 
witness on that field? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you have anyone here, or do you wish to provide 
that information? 
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onal 4 Admiral SHERMAN. I would recommend that Admiral Noble cover 
P that. 

vere c Mr. Srxes. If this is not the appropriate time, I will pass over that. 
The 3 
was i UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
<< ’ There has been a lot of criticism about the utilization of civilian per- 
ons, 4 sonnel; about waste of time by civilian personnel in all the Govern- 
pter 9 ment offices. Are you prepared to discuss steps taken by the Navy 

to prevent a waste of time by civilian employees? Can you give us a 

hich general picture of the situation, or is that in itself something you 

em a would prefer to have someone else discuss? yee 

> 3 Admiral Suerman. I would prefer to have the use of civilian per- 
- — sonnel discussed by someone who is closer to that problem than I am. 

i y Mr. Sixes. Whom would you suggest? cme 

. on 2 Admiral Suerman. The bureau chiefs are the principal employers 

3 of civilian personnel. 

5 Mr. Manon. Have you taken a genuine interest in trying to get the 
maximum utilization of civilian personnel, and are you aware of the 
problem of which Mr. Sikes speaks? 

have Admiral SHERMAN. I am very much aware of the general problem. 
| I have sent a personal communication on such matters to every flag 
e, as _ officer in the Navy and every general officer in the Marine Corps. 
scort ¢ Mr. Manon. I just wanted the record to show that. 
ional Mr. Ritey. What is the projected strength of the Navy? 
&rvice Admiral SHerman. In terms of ships, or personnel? 
the Mr. Rixey. Personnel. 
ESTIMATED NAVY PERSONNEL, 1952 
ation Admiral SHerman. The projected strength of the Navy, in terms of 
e an personnel, to be reached by the end of next year is 81,000 officers and 
feed, 729,000 enlisted. The total is 810,000. 
Mr. Ritey. Do you expect to reach that strength by the end of 
ey in 1952? 
ireau Admiral SHerman. Yes. 
on. Mr. Ritey. Most of the ships will be in commission at that time? 
erein Admiral SHerMan, Yes. 
» the Mr. Wiaeteswortu. The calendar year 1952? 
that Admiral SHERMAN. Fiscal year 1952. The total is 810,000 of which 
r the 1 in every 10 is an officer. The officers include, of course, nurses 
and warrant officers and the various other types of officers. 
pple- Mr. Taser. Now, Admiral, I want to ask you a half dozen questions. 
% ag- I do not know whether you want them on or off the record. 
en. 
ism Nava. STRENGTH 
ae Where is your naval strength, the types that are actually in service, 
oo ae deployed at the present time? 


Admiral Soerman. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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BATTLESHIPS 


Mr. Taser. You have presently how many battleships in com- 
mission? 
Admiral SHerMan. We have three, sir. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Taser. About how many aircraft carriers? ” 
Admiral SHERMAN. We have 27 aircraft carriers of all classes, sir- 
12 large ones. 
DESTROYERS 


Mr. Taser. About how many destroyers? 

Admiral SHERMAN. We have today, I think, 209. May I put it 
this way: We will have 210 destroyers at the end of the fiscal year and 
248 at the end of fiscal year 1952. 


CRUISERS 


Mr. Taser. How many cruisers? 
Admiral SHERMAN. We have 15 cruisers in commission. That 
number will be increased to 19 during the fiscal year 1952. 


NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. You have how many men presently, officers and 
enlisted? 

Admiral SHerMAN. The active-duty strength is approximately 
60,000 officers and approximately 600,000 enlisted as of now. I can 
fill in the precise figure for the record. 

Admiral CLexton. I have the actual number. 

Mr. Taser. Will you give it to us, please. 

Admiral CLexton. I have those figures here, sir. The Navy has 
664,200 on board and the Marine Corps has 191,508 on board. 

Admiral SHermMan. That is total—officers and men? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. Navy officers, 63,400; enlisted men, 
600,800. Marine Corps officers, 12,873; enlisted men, 178,635. 
Those are the on-board figures as of March 31, 1951. 

Mr. Taser. Would you be able to split up that group between those 
in continental United States and those elsewhere? 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You cannot give that offhand? 

Admiral SHERMAN. I can give you an estimate percentagewise, sir. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Admiral SHerman. The figure I have in mind is 56 percent outside; 
at least 56 percent in the fleet. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


KorEAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taser. Are your activities around Korea as intense as they 
were when you were up here last? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir; they are more intense. There has 
been developed out there a much greater exploitation of the capabili- 
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ties of naval vessels and naval aircraft in assisting in a war on land, 
where it happens to be on a peninsula, where so much of it can be 
reached from the sea. ‘The carriers have developed procedures for 
operating a greater percentage of the total time than we ever reached 
in World War II. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, they are able to get up where it does 
not take so long to get to an objective? 

Admiral SHerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And they can make round trips a great deal more 
rapidly. 

Admiral SHERMAN. They can operate more days out of the month 
than they used to. The aircraft are carrying greater weights and 
they are all developing a higher state of training in the peculiar 
conditions of this war. 

Mr. Taser. You would say, Admiral, that the estimates that are 
presently before us were sufficient, in your opinion, to meet the require- 
ments of the Navy in the period between now and the 30th of June? 

Admiral SHerMAN. Yes, sir; I believe that they will meet minimum 
requirements although I realize that some of the bureau chiefs will 
find that it will take pretty close management to keep their operations 
going with this particular estimate. 


SHIP EXPANSION 


Mr. Taner. Do you have a program that calls for the bringing 
into commission of considerable numbers of ships in the coming 
months? 


Admiral SHERMAN. The expansion of the Navy in terms of ships 


is pretty w ell along. Of the major combat elements even including 
auxiliaries, we will be at 1,044 ships at the end of June, which will 
leave us only about 120 minor ships to go for the subsequent fiscal 
year. The expansion during 1952 will be rather minor; 2 escort 
carriers, 4 cruisers, 38 destroyers, 15 submarines. The rest of it 
will be mine craft, patrol craft, and auxiliaries. 

Mr. Taper. For the time being you do not expect to commission 
any more of the battleships? 

Admiral SHERMAN. No, sir. We have three battleships in commis- 
sion and we do not plan on commissioning any more. 

Mr. Taper. Does that mean three in commission or does it mean 
that you have another in overhaul, or something like that? 

Admiral SHERMAN. NO, sir; it means three total. Two of them are 
going to be used during the midshipmen’s and NROTC midshipmen’s 
training courses this summer. ‘The third will be on station off Korea. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FORCE NEEDED TO DETER AGGRESSION 


Mr. Wieeieswortu. As I understand it, from your statement, if 
this request is approved, you will have in personnel about 85 percent 
of full war complement in the Pacific and 75 percent in the Atlantic? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortnu. As of June 30, 1951? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WiaGLesworts. From what you have just told Mr. Taber, you 


will have a very large percentage of the full war complement of ships 
as of that same date? 


Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. How about aircraft percentagewise? 

Admiral SHerMan. The total operating aircraft at the end of this 
fiscal year will be 8,161, with a further expansion to 8,739 during the 
following year. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. That is 8,161 as of June 30, 1951? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes; and 8,739 as of June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Wicacteswortn. That is your present estimate of a total-war 
basis? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir; as of June 30, 1952, that is the force 
that we should have in being to prevent disaster, deter aggression, 
and give us a basis from which we can expand rapidly to meet total 
requirements. 

Mr. Wice.Leswortu. That goes for ships and planes? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Ships, planes, and men. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CURTAILMENT OF SPEECH MAKING 


Mr. Scrivner. There are so many items in here that time will not 
permit us to go into all of them. ‘There are two or three items that 
you have discussed previously about which there has been some 
question in my mind. You mentioned the fact that the Chief of 
Naval Operations might be called upon to make quite a few speeches. 
The same is true of quite a few of your staff. I raise this question 


particularly because I have been disturbed, particularly in these latter 
months when it was so essential that every possible man of the caliber 
of those who would be in these positions would have so many demands 
upon his time in preparation for whatever we are involved in—it has 
distressed me to note so many items in the paper to the effect that so 
many of them have had to take time to make speeches. 

Now, it takes time to prepare speeches and it does take time away 
from the office to go to wherever they are going to make the speech, 
whether it is 50 miles or 100 miles or 200 miles. In some instances 
they may be able to leave in the middle of the afternoon and be back 
at their desks the next morning, but I have felt that, if the public 
realized the importance of those men being on the job, that you might 
be justified in refusing to concur in many of these requests. I think 
the committee would probably be of the same mind. I feel that in 
the immediate future, as long as the situation is critical, it would be 
well if we saw fewer items of that kind in the paper, instead of more 
of them 

There are two things involved. In the first place, you take a man 
away from his job and that involves a considerable amount of the 
taxpayers’ money. It involves, in many cases, transportation, be- 
cause in many cases you cannot ask the organization to pay the 
expense of the transportation and there is no way of remunerating 
the Government for the time lost. There are several elements in- 
volved. I think you see what I am driving at. 

Admiral SHerMAN. Yes, sir. I personally have been very success- 
ful, in avoiding speeches. 
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RECRUITING 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is a question that I am raising with you so 
that when the 1952 budget comes up we may have some detailed infor- 
mation on it. There are two ways in which you might possibly get a 
better utilization of manpower. First is in the matter of recruiting. 
In peacetime, of course, it is not quite so important; that is, the num- 
ber of men engaged in recruiting is not quite so important as it is now. 
Recruiting is more difficult then and it takes men. As the situation 
is now, real bushwacking is not necessary. The recruits are walking 
in. Now, many of the men that I have met in the recruiting service 
are Men with some experience. They are the kind of men whom, if I 
were in the Navy, I should like to see on board, with the sea under 
them, rather than. doing some routine office work. 

There was a time—my recollection concerning this may not be 
accurate, and J] may have in mind another branch of the service— 
when certain inducements were offered for obtaining recruits. That 
is, men in the recruiting service would get a certain amount of leave, 
let us say, if they reached a certain quota; and so forth. Does that 
obtain in the Navy, or has that practice been abandoned? 

Admiral SaerMan. I do not think there is any leave return, because 
leave is limited by statute. 


SHORTENING OF PATIENTS’ STAY IN HOSPITALS 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not remember what it was called, but I have 
run into it. I cannot tell you the name of it now. 

There is another matter, and that is men who are retained in 
hospitals too long. I have seen with my own eyes men who had been 
wounded in Korea. Of course, we want them to have everything 
under the sun. But they reach a point where all that they require 
is possibly a daily dressing, or something of that kind. They are just 
waiting until they get a release. There is a tremendous loss of man- 
power there and, not only that, but some of the men develop a “‘hos- 
pital psychosis.”” The longer they stay in, the more difficult it is for 
them to think of returning to strenuous duty. 

Now there are medical officers in the area where you have recruiting 
centers and I have been wondering whether any thought has been 
given to using these hospitalized men, who are about ready to be 
released, by releasing them much sooner than has been your practice, 
and using them in these programs where the work is not too strenuous 
and yet where they would be happier and where there would be facili- 
ties for seeing that they were properly cared for. 

Admiral SHermMan. We have given a lot of thought to getting them 
out of the hospitals. 

Mr. Scrivner. They could be used in some of this recruiting 
service. 

Admiral SHerman. I do not know whether any thought has been 
given to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just threw in that suggestion, because there are 
any number of jobs where the presence of those men would be an 
inspiration, it seems to me. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I have some other questions, but 
I should not be guilty of what I have criticized others for doing; that 
is, | do not want to keep the admiral from his duties as Chief of Nava! 
Operations. I shall defer my further questions until a later date. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. Admiral, on behalf of the members of the com- 
mittee, I want to thank you very much for your appearance and the 
manner in which you have discussed the policy and the requirements 
of the Navy. When one considers the difference between what was 
originally conceived to be your requirements and what you finally 
came up with, I think you have done a very good job of screening 
and adjusting the present program and I compliment you accordingly 
on it. 

Admiral SHermMaNn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You will be excused from any attenadnce further 
upon the committee until it becomes necessary to call you again; 
which I hope will not be in the immediate future. 

Admiral SHerMan. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL CLEXTON 


Mr. Manon. Proceed, Admiral Clexton. 

Admiral Ciexton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Chief of Naval Operations has indicated the military programs 
which the Navy is carrying out in the current fiscal year and I shall 
endeavor to present in this statement and in a series of tables which 
I will offer at the appropriate time, a summary of the Navy’s financial 
position and the third supplemental fund requirements. 


COMPARISON OF REVISED PROGRAM WITH BASE 


Table A, which I would like to insert in the record at this point, is 
an analysis of 1951 appropriations and a comparison of amounts 
presently available with the proposed revised program. This table 
distinguishes between total cash appropriations, which consist of 
cash for new programs, and cash to liquidate prior contract authority 
and total new obligating authority, which includes new contract 
authority in addition to cash for new programs. The figures set forth 
in table A are shown on the chart now before you. 

(The document is as follows:) 
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TasLE A.—Total cash appropriations and new obligating authority, 1951, amount 
presently available compared with the revised program 


[In millions of dollars} 





Appro- | Appro- | Appro- | 
| 


Differ- 


1951 1951 1951 | presently| Revised — 


| (Public | (Public | (Public | available | PTera™ | 
| Law 759) | Law 843) | Law and 


priated | priated | priated Total 





Total cash appropriation 








Less: Cash for prior contract authority - - - 728° | 





. 198 238 | 238 | 
Planes 530 | 530 | 530 | 


Cash for new programs | 3, 37 , 3, 772 | | 11, 767. 


Add: New contract authority ~ 700 | | dg 700° | 700° 





| 0 | 0; 
Planes ‘ | 700 700 | 


Total new obligating authority’ 3,772| 2,979. 10,821| 12,407| 1,646 
| 





APPROPRIATIONS PRESENTLY AVAILABLE 


Admiral CLexton. The bars on the left of the chart show a financial 
summary of appropriations presently available. The total cash appro- 
priation amounts to $10,889 million, which includes $768 million in 
cash to liquidate prior contract authority and $10,121 million cash for 
new programs. ‘Total new obligating authority amounts to $10,821 
million, which includes $700 million in new contract authority plus 
the $10,121 million in new program cash. 

Mr. WiaGteswortH. That means new since the beginning of the 
fiscal year? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir; this is the entire 1951 program. As 
you can see, the first supplemental had this lower amount ($3,370 
million) in it plus the $700 million contract authority. The first 
supplemental 1951 was $3,772 million, and the second supplemental 
was $2,979 million. That brought us up to date with the money 
presently available of $10,821 million. 


REVISED PROGRAM 1951 


The bars at the right show total estimates for the revised program 
for the fiscal year 1951 including the proposed third supplemental esti- 
mate. In the cross-hatched section there is shown an increase in cash 
for new programs in the amount of $1,646 million. The resultant total 
obligating authority for fiscal year 1951, including the third supple- 
mental request, amounts to $12,467 million, including $700 million in 
contract authority and $11,767 million in cash. 


ANALYSIS OF REVISED PROGRAM BY MAJOR BUDGET PURPOSE 


Chart 2, Table B, shows a breakdown of the revised program by major 
budget purposes. The lower portion of each bar shows the amounts 
presently available for 1951 while the upper portion indicates the addi- 
tional requirements which are included in the third supplemental 
estimates. 

(The document is as follows:) 
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TaBLE B,— Comparison of new obligating authority by major budget purpose 


[In millions of dollars] 





A ppropr|A “et peng oo Total 
ted, 195 . ’ 
Major budget category “ Public “(Public ‘(Public presently 


Law 759) Law 843) | Law 911) | 2¥ailable 


Revised 
program 





| t 
| 
. Military personnel costs___- } 1, 389 561 287 2, 237 2,340 
. Operation and maintenance________| 1, 088 869 600 2, 557 2, 857 
. Major procurement and production | | 
naccannnuctiteminiaensaeumne 1, 590 4, 768 

. Acquisition and construction of | 
— 303 453 
. Civilian components. -- .__- saan 223 | 0 223 
. Research and development.._._____} 251 | 147 438 
. Industrial mobilization | 5 | : 34 77 
VIII. Establishment-wide activities... __. { 18 68 i 

















Dette asl...) 460], 38973] Se] -s0n.) 
! | \ 





MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Admiral Ciexton. The first category, ‘Military personnel costs,” 
are those costs directly allocable to military personnel of the Regular 
forces. Costs allocated to this category are military pay and allow- 
ances, subsistence, individual clothing and equipment, transportation 
on permanent change of station, including transportation of de- 
pendents, and other costs directly allocable to the support of military 
personnel. The amount presently available for this purpose is $2,237 
million. The third supplemental provides for $103 million making 
a total for the entire fiscal year 1951 of $2,340 million for an average 
of 558,513 military personnel in the Navy and 156,407 military 
personnel in the Marine Corps. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


, 


This second category, “Operation and maintenance,’’ includes all 
costs incident to the operation and maintenance of ships and aircraft, 
including gasoline, fuel, overhaul and repair costs, and consumable 
material. It includes the maintenance and operation of air stations, 
shipyards, ordnance depots, hospitals, and training stations and 
elements of the depot supply system and the naval communication 
service. The amount presently available to the Navy for this pur- 
pose is $2,557 million. ‘The amount in the third supplemental esti- 
mates is $300 million, making a total of $2,857 million for this category 
for the fiscal year 1951. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


This category includes procurement costs of such major military 
equipment as aircraft, ships, electronics, ammunition, tanks, ordnance, 
and guided missiles. There is presently available in this category 
$4,768 million. The third supplemental estimates amount to $1,225 
million, making a total for 1951 of $5,993 million. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. There are no facilities in there? 

Admiral CLextron. No, sir, not in this category. I have a third 
chart to which I will refer later which breaks this category down into 
the several procurement programs. 
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ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 


This category includes cost of land acquisition, engineering planning 
and design, construction of buildings, structures, utility plants and 
systems, facilities and appurtenances to real estate. Presently 
available for this purpose is $453 million; the amount in the third 
supplemental is $18 million, for urgent authorized projects, making a 
total of $471 million for the fiscal year 1951. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, INDUSTRIAL 
MOBILIZATION, AND ESTABLISHMENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


There are no funds requested in the third supplemental 1951, in the 
categories “Civilian components,’’ “Research and development,” 
“Industrial mobilization” and ‘‘Establishment-wide activities.”” The 
amounts presently available in 1951 are $223 million, $438 million, 
$77 million, and $68-million, respectively. 


BREAKDOWN OF MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Since the category “major procurement”? makes up nearly 75 
percent of the Navy’s third supplemental estimates, I have prepared 
a chart to present this category in more detail. This chart is an 
analysis of major procurement by the several procurement programs 
involved. The lower portion of the bars on the chart represent 
amounts presently available. The upper portion represents the 
increases included in the third supplemental estimate. 

Mr. Manon. Do you actually need any cash for these procurement 
programs, or could you just as well use contract authorization, if we 
preferred to use that method? 

Admiral Ciexton. I believe in the aircraft program we are getting 
very close to the end of our cash. I would like to have Admiral Pride, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, answer that directly when he 
comes before you. 

Mr. Manon. I think, generally speaking, you do not need cash but 
you just need contract authority. However, you can check the 
figures. 

Admiral CLtexton. Admiral Pride is the one whom Admiral 
Sherman referred to this morning when he said he would have to use 
every financial device to keep his program going with the amount of 
money available and in this supplemental. It may be that he needs 
the cash. 

Mr. Manon. He would not need the cash for new airplanes. He 
would need the cash to pay for airplanes ordered a year or two ago. 

Admiral CLexton. That is what I am speaking about. 

Mr. Manon. And cash to obligate the Government on airplanes to 
be delivered in a year or two. You may clarify that for the record. 
Admiral CLExton. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The appropriation “Construction of aircraft and related procurement” requires 
the funds requested in cash due to its present cash position. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Admiral CLexton. Funds presently available to the Navy for air- 
craft amount to $2,411 million. The third supplemental estimate 
amounts to $435 million and covers essential tooling to broaden the 
production base and other long lead time components. 


SHIPS 


Funds presently available to the Navy for shipbuilding and con- 
version amount to $562 million. The third supplemental estimate 
amounts to $137 million for conversion of two Essex type carriers, 10 
destroyer conversions and construction of 5 minesweepers, all 
extremely high priority ships. 


COMBAT VEHICLES AND ARTILLERY 


Funds presently available for combat vehicles and artillery amount 
to $158 million. The third supplemental estimate amounts to $43 
million, for landing vehicles required by the Fleet Marine Forces for 
amphibious landings. 

WEAPONS 


Funds presently available for weapons amount to $119 million. 
The third supplemental estimate includes $62 million for this purpose, 
for additional 3 inch-50 guns and tooling to broaden the production 
base. 

AMMUNITION AND GUIDED MISSILES 


For ammunition and guided missiles $750 million is presently 


available. The third supplemental estimate amounts to $347 million, 
of which $155 million is for guided missiles. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Funds presently available amount to $532 million. The third 
supplemental estimate amounts to $191 million, for communication, 
radar, and sonar equipments for the active forces and shore activities. 


OTHER MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Funds presently available amount to $235 million. The third 
supplemental estimate includes $10 million for construction equipment 
for overseas use and vehicles for stations being activated. 

I have touched upon the highlights of the Navy’s financial position 
to assist you in understanding the significant programs in the third 
supplemental estimates. Complete detailed justifications will be 
given by the chiefs of the bureaus who follow me. 


PAYMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. For military personnel how do you get the figure of 
$103 million out of the budget? I just want to know what kind of 
presentation this is. You have $52 million for direct pay of the Navy. 

Admiral CLexton. And $50 million plus on the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Taser. And you have $20 million on the general expenses. 
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Admiral CLrex'ron. No, sir; that goes under maintenance and opera- 
tion. If you add the $50.5 million in Marine personnel and the $52.6 
million in Navy personnel, that is $103.1 million, which is the number. 
It is just the military personnel appropriations of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. Manon. You are overlooking the marines. 

Mr. Taser. I am not overlooking them. I just did not see what 
they took. 

Where would the Marine Corps troops and facilities come in? 

Admiral CLex'ron. There are several items in that appropriation, 
sir. The Marine Corps troops and facilities, would come under main- 
tenance and operation, for operation of the Marine troops and their 
stations. Quite a lot of it would come in major procurement, up here 
on the chart [indicating] for LVT’s and equipment they are buying for 
their troops. 
AIRCRAFT AND SHIP FACILITIES 


Mr. Taper. Where does the aircraft item go, the $508 million? 
Admiral Ctexton. That goes right in here, sir [indicating], major 
procurement. 

Mr. Taser. That is in there? 

Admiral CLextTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Where does the aircraft and facilities go? 

Admiral Ciexton. Aircraft and facilities will be mostly in main- 
tenance and operation of airplanes, which Admiral Sherman indicated 
he had placed into operation. 

Mr. Taser. What about the ships and facilities, $275 million? 

Admiral CLtexton. Ships and facilities will be partly in here 
findicating|, maintenance and operation to run the ships at sea, and the 
shore stations that belong to ships, and then part of it would be 
electronics procurement, which would show up under this one [indi- 
cating] major procurement where you place all the major procurement 
items. 

Mr. Taner. Where would the construction of ships go? 

Admiral CLexron. That is in major procurement, since it is a major 
item of procurement. 

Mr. Taser. Ordnance and facilities? 

Admiral CLexton. Ordnance and facilities will be here [indicating], 
maintenance and operation, but the part of that appropriation where 
you buy ammunition will be up here {indicating}, major procurement, 
sir. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, I would think that would not be correct, but 
maybe it would. Maybe that would be something that would further 
confuse it. : 

Admiral CLexton. Major procurement is not an appropriation; 
you are very correct, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. I know, but if the ammunition goes into major procure- 
ment and production, rather than operation and maintenance, that 
would be something that would not be what you would expect. 
Frankly I do not know. I guess the thing is too deep for me. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. I think it is obvious, and it is refreshing to find out, 
that no one claims that the performance budget presents an exactly 
— picture. It has its faults, just like the old system; is that 
right? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You never can tell anything about where you are, 
when you have the performance budget. You never can tell what 
your appropriations are for. You cannot get at the heart of things 
at all. That is the trouble with it. It is going to make it exceedingly 
difficult for the armed services to justify their appropriations. It is 
going to be just twice as hard work for the members of the committee 
and for the armed services. 

Frankly, I just want to serve notice that if that is the kind of thing 
we are going to have I intend to find out what it is for, on each item of 
it. Ido not care if I have to work all night. Ido not intend to have 
the thing covered up so that we cannot tell where we are. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Taber, for general items of expenditure the 
performance budget is not too bad, on the accounting end of it. In 
other words, to show where the money has gone in general categories 
it is not too bad. You are right when it comes to us for items of 
scrutiny, for budgeting, when it is not feasible. It is all right for 
accounting, after it has been spent, when you say, ‘“This is the general 
category in which the money has been spent”, but for looking into the 
future to get your various items of expenditure the performance 
budget just does not give us the picture. That is my objection to it. 

Admiral Hopwoop. Our concept, Mr. Chairman, of the performance 
budget is to more clearly depict the programs for which you are 
budgeting. 

Mr. Taser. But to cover up the needs. 

Admiral Hopwoopn. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. So that you cannot find out what they are, and fix it 
so that you cannot tell anything about what the needs are. 

Admiral Hopwoop. The Navy operates ships and it maintains 
ships. It operates airplanes. Our budget structure is put together 
in that light. For instance, in the appropriation which used to be 
the old ‘Aviation, Navy” and which is “Aircraft and facilities’ now, 
it contains all the funds necessary to maintain and operate aircraft 
together with the supporting establishment. All the costs pertaining 
to that are contained in one appropriation. 

Admiral CLtexton. There are several advantages to the performance 
budget, Mr. Taber. The marines used to have their money up in 
the Bureau of Ordnance for their tanks, and when reductions were 
made quite often the marines would lose out because their priority 
for those tanks was low. Under the present system their own tanks 
are in the appropriation for ‘“Marine Corps troops and facilities’ 
and they are now a purchaser. They have the money for their tanks. 

Mr. Taper. You did not get tanks for the Navy, did you? 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir; but when you are squeezed down in 
appropriations everything cets a cut and generally the other man’s 
material gets a little more cut than yours. Now under the present 
structure the marines have the money for their tanks, and if they 
do not get their tanks, it is their own fault. 
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that each one of the items will be explained in detail for the exact 
amount of that appropriation listed there, but this system that we 
have just put on the record here is one of giving you an over-all look 
to see where your money is ona big basis. Then you go to the ap- 
propriation to get the exact justification, item by item. 

Mr. Taper. Unless you can go to work and take your appropria- 
tions and figure out what the thing is, and check it, it is utterly 
useless to anybody who is going to try to write up an appropriation 
bill. It is a handicap rather than a help. 

Admiral Ciextron. If I might explain this, sir. The budget is 
made up completely in accordance with the dollars here [indicating] 
by appropriation. It is later transformed into this category system 
lindicating] by the arbitrary rules set down in a pamphlet issued by 
the Secretary of Defense. The Army, Navy, and Air Force use the 
pamphlet, and can pull the budget out of these categories and put 
them into appropriations or vice versa [indicating]. Each item that 
is in these is removed and put into its proper slot here. We later 
make up a table which reconciles one and the other. 

You start with the appropriation, and you put so much for military 
personnel, so much more into maintenance and operation, so much 
more into major procurement, and you finally get the total. The 
budget is made up completely on this appropriation basis, a program 
basis, before it is ever broken down into the category basis [indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. Well, if a man at the beginning of the year should 
want to make out a budget for the forthcoming year he could say: 
“My salary is going to be $10,000, or my income will be $10,000. I 
want to spend so much on entertainment and so much on clothing, so 
much on shelter and so much on investments, so much on doctors’ 
bills and so much on food or subsistence”’. 

He could look the budget over and draw some charts and say: “I 
am just spending entirely too much money on clothes, and our food 
bill is too high. We have to do something about it; it is all out of 
balance.” 

Or he could say: “Our entertainment is too much.” 

Such an approach would be helpful in seeing what he had been 
doing. Theoretically it would be interesting. Theoretically what 
you show in this performance budget is interesting to me, and is 
informative. I do not think there is any doubt but what it is well to 
know just what the picture is. 

The question could be asked: What is the Navy doing? The 
answer could be: Spending most of its money on major procurement. 
That is what it is doing. What is the next thing? ‘Operation and 
maintenance ;” it takes this much money to run the Navy. You have 
to pay these folks, and military personnel is almost as much as opera- 
tion and maintenance. It is worth while to know these things. On 
the other hand, from the standpoint of appropriations it is a little 
more difficult to go into all these ramifications in connection with the 
performance budget, as I see it. 

Admiral Ciexton. If you are running a shipping company and an 
airline and paying laborers to send somewhere to build activities, and 
you try to eventually tie like items together, to put them into the 
programs that they were doing, and the procurement you had to do 
for them, that is what this is. It is tieing a lot of things that are not 


You will see in our appropriation as o- to you by the President 
p 
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the same into as few categories to bring up highlights. But the de- 
cision that you want your oil company to run in a certain way is made 
long before you make out the category list. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral CLexton. You make this appropriation [indicating] first. 

Mr. Manon. After you have made that out you could use that as 
an historical way to decide that you wanted the trend to be reversed, 
and that you wanted to slow down on your procurement and produc- 
tion, and spend more, maybe, on operation and maintenance. You 
could decide that you have gone far enough on procurement, or some- 
thing like that. 

Admiral Ctexton. We have data to show that in a very lean year 
when you are being cut down considerably, such as 1950, category 3 
“Major procurement” practically dries up. You try to hold your 
force in being and you buy nothing. Categories 1 and 2 ‘Military 
Personnel and maintenance operation” remain about the same. 
They are for the pay of military people and what it takes to operate 
the weapons they operate. 

This [indicating] “Acquisition and construction of real property” 
generally dries up. Your reserve program (category 5) remains about 
the same. You hold a reserve of a minimum size. Under research 
and development (category 6) that depends on whether you want to 
spend a definite percentage of the money on research and development, 
be unable to stay modern and best the weapons of the enemy. 

Mr. Manon. You can budget in any way you want to. You could 
say: How much money are you going to spend on each Monday, or each 
Tuesday, or how much are you going to spend each month, or each 
week, or how much are you going to spend in this part of the United 
States, or how much continental and how much abroad? There are 
innumerable ways you can figure these things out. It is just a matter 
of choosing. 

Admiral Hopwoop. But the details Mr. Taber was speaking of will 
be found in the budget justifications for each of the appropriations 
contained in the President’s communication. 

Mr. Taner. We will hope so. 

Mr. Manon. Will you comment for the record on this: Why do 
you not ask for appropriations on the same basis that you explain 
appropriations in this chart? 

Admiral CLexton. In order to explain it, let me take this item 
right here, ‘“Major procurement.” If you wanted to have that 
appropriation explained, we would need every bureau chief we have 
in the Navy right here at your hearings at one time. You would also 
need them all again when you wanted this one explained [indicating] 
“‘Maintenance and operation.” 

You would also need them all again when you wanted this one 
explained [indicating] “Major procurement.’ The same would be 
true of this [indicating] ‘“Research and development.”’ Probably you 
would need four or five chiefs for this one [indicating] ‘Industrial 
mobilization.”” You would have a parade going through here, I am 
sure, that you would never admit. 

Mr. Scrivner. That points up my statement that this is an ex- 
planation that is good for accounting; it shows where the money has 
been and will be spent in certain categories, but it is no good for a 
budget presentation. 
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Admiral CLtexton. On the appropriation basis on which the Presi- 
dent’s message came up to you, we can bring two officers in here and 
they can explain the program to you, but if we ever put major pro- 
curement and production in one appropriation, we would have every- 
body in here. 

Mr. Manon. Talking about control, we lose control on that sort 
of thing. 

Admiral CLexton. I believe you would because when you have 
the officer who has the aircraft responsibility up here, he explains 
how he is buying them, how he operates them, how he strikes them 
by attrition, the maintenance and operation of the aircraft, and you 
give him the money to do all those jobs, and if he does not do the “job 
it is his fault. You have given him the wherewithal. The chief of 
Naval Operations holds him responsible for doing all those jobs and 
he has all the money for the jobs. 


BREAKDOWN OF APPROPRIATIONS AND REQUESTED SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Taser. I would like to see you present a table indicating the 
items of the original budget and the supplementals that have already 
been approved, compared with the items that are currently before us, 
and then I would like to see a reconciliation between that set-up and 
this table that you have brought in here so that we can see where the 
things come from and how it goes. 

Admiral Ciexton. I will place in the record a reconciliation table, 
table C, Mr. Taber, which will take each public law, add them all 
together, add all the transfers from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense into our appropriation in accordance with the laws, the 
transfers from the Army, which are similar, and then arrive at a final 
figure, and I will break that down so that it will match all these figures 
that you have seen on these boards. In addition I will submit a 
table, that shows the reconciliation between the cost category figures 
for the 1951 third supplemental and the appropriation totals as trans- 
mitted by the President. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Monpay, Apri 16, 1951. 
MiLiTaryY PERSONNEL, Navy 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. LAURANCE T. DuBOSE, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

REAR ADM. CLARE L. GREEN, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (PERSONNEL PLANNING) 

CAPT. CHARLES H. CRICHTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL FOR FINANCE 

LT. COMDR. LAURENCE THOMPSON, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Funds available for obligation 








| | 1 
| Presently Revised esti- Third supple- 
available mates mental 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate. _-.- ae _....| $1, 772, 471, 000 $1, 825, 0 
‘ 


ok Sa 3, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘ Finance service, Army”’_......-..--- 783, 367 3, 


73, 0€ 
83, 36 


Total direct obligations. ae : ..-| 1,773, 254,367 | 1,825, 856, 367 





52, 602, 000 
REIMRURSARLE OBLIGATIONS 





Reimbursements for service performed 15, 945, 000 | 15, 945, 000 | 
Thal ON NGG a saisikc ec cckececc swe cases: | 1, 789, 199, 367 | 


1, 841, 801, 367 | 52, 602, 000 
| j | 


Obligations by activities 





ee Presently Revised Third supple- 
Description available estimates mental 








| 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 


. Pay and allowances---.-. | $1, 429, 451, 367 | $1, 451, 473, 367 | 22, 022, 000 


. Subsistence in kind_--._.--- bots 165, 713, 000 166, 721, 000 | 1, 008, 000 
. Travel, permanent change of station 7, 599, 000 52, 160, 000 | 4, 570, 000 
. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities 73, 576, 000 91, 925, 000 | 18, 349, 000 


. Other individual military personnel costs_._..._.-- 56, 924, 000 63, 577, 000 | 6, 653, 000 


Total direct obligations 773, 254, 367 | 1,825, 856, 367 | 52, 602, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





. Pay and allowances , 025, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind 4 , 920, 000 | 14, 920, 000 | 


15, 945, 000 | 15, 945, 000 | 


1,841, 801, 367 | 


~ 1, 789, 199, 367 | 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


Presently 
available 


Revised esti- 
mates 


Third supple- 
mental 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services (military) 


2 Travel 


Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 


2 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 


Interest 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services (military) 
Supplies and materials 


Total reimbursable obligations 


$1, 552, 069, 572 
47, 590, 000 

1, 000 

165, 713, 000 

7, 801, 795 

79, 000 


$1, 601, 383, 451 
52. 160, 000 

1, 000 

166, 721, 000 

5, 476. 916 

114, 000 


$49, 313, 879 
4, 570, 000 


1, 008, 000 
— 2, 324, 879 
35, 000 








1, 773, 254, 367 | 


1, 825, 856, 367 | 


2, 602, 000 





1, 025, 000 
14, 920, 000 


| 
1, 025, 000 | 
14, 920, 000 | 








15, 945, 000 


| _ 15, 945,000 | 
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Admiral Ctexton. The next witness will be Admiral DuBose, 
Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you have a general statement that you wish to 
present to the committee at this time? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral DuBosr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this is my first appearance before your committee in my official capac- 
ity as Chief of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. It is a privilege to 
be here, and we are very conscious of the responsibilities involved in 
presenting the requirements of our particular Bureau of the Navy 
Department for the balance of the 1951 fiscal year. These estimates 
represent immediate requirements to support the augmented person- 
nel plans of the Navy; to provide required training; and to provide 
for the support of the forces afloat. 

The estimates before you comprise the requirements of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel to discharge its functions in support of the Navy 
programs for the remainder of fiscal year 1951. The additional funds 
are essential if the approved personnel plans are to be implemented. 
They provide for a number of urgent rehabilitation and expansion 
projects not foreseen at the time ‘of earlier submissions, and cover 
increased operating requirements generated by accelerated utilization 
of facilities. 

INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 

The. revised estimate for the appropriation ‘Military personnel, 

Navy” provides $52,602,000 for an increase in personnel as follows: 





Presently available Revised 
| | Increase, 


average 





Average | End 
; 59, 447 | 
612, 482 487, 832 


Begin | End 





| 

| Average | 
ess eee 
x i 
Officers 


44,461 | 69,796 | 
Enlisted 


331, 860 | 


75, 000 59, 734 | 287 
660, 000 498, 7 79 | 10, 947 
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The dollar requirements for this increase are computed on the basis 
of rates established by law or regulation for pay and allowances, sub- 
sistence, travel, clothing and other direct military personnel costs. 


PROCUREMENT, PROCESSING, AND TRAINING 


The additional $20,873,000 for ‘‘Navy personnel, general expenses’’ 
provides for the procurement, processing, and training of the increased 
military strength. To accomplish this objective, the Naval Training 
Center, Bainbridge, Md., and the Elliott Annex to the Naval Training 
Center, San Diego, Calif., are being reactivated as expeditiously as 
possible. In addition, it is planned to reactivate the Receiving 
Station, New Orleans, La., to provide a midcontinental personnel dis- 
tribution point as a means of reducing travel costs and to relieve loads 
at receiving stations on the east and west coasts. 


REACTIVATION OF BAINBRIDGE TRAINING CENTER 


The reactivation of the training center at Bainbridge, Md., was 
commenced with funds appropriated in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act. At that time no firm estimates of the cost were 
available. The contractor’s firm estimates for completion of the re- 
habilitation project have now been received and are $7,761,400 in 
excess of the funds previously made available. There is included in 
this estimate $9,244,100 to cover the increased cost of the contract, 
immediately required collateral equipment, and operating costs for 
the remainder of this fiscal year. 

The immediate need for additional recruit-training space early in 
this calendar year necessitated reactivation of the former Camp 
Elliott, San Diego, Calif., as an annex to the Naval Training Center, 
San Diego. A continuing need exists for the capacity of this station, 
and funds in the amount of $3,150,000 are requested to provide for 
the reactivation and operation of the facility. 

The urgency of provision of adequate enlisted training through ex- 
pansion of existing service schools and the establishment of additional 
schools is pointed up by the present requirements of the fleet for trained 
petty officers and the necessity of developing a large body of trained 
personnel to replace Reserve petty officers who are scheduled for re- 
lease to inactive duty during 1952 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL RECEIVING-STATION SPACE 


Distribution of Navy personnel under the build-up has thrown a 
heavy burden on existing receiving stations and has created a need for 
additional receiving-station space. In order to provide the necessary 
facilities, we are requesting funds to rea¢tivate the Receiving Station, 
New Orleans, La., to serve the area between Charleston, S. C., and the 
west coast. All personnel-distribution facilities currently in use, plus 
the additional Receiving Station, New Orleans, will be needed to sup- 
port the Navy at its increased strength. 

Capacity utilization of facilities has generated more extensive re- 
quirements for maintenance than at first estimated. This reflects, in 
part, the almost complete lack of preventive maintenance at many of 
our establishments during the past several years. In addition, equip- 
ment which was capable of limited peacetime operation has become in- 
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operative and beyond economical repair under heavy usage and now 
must be replaced. 

Justification of these estimates, in detail, is presented in the narra- 
tives you have before you. 







INCREASED Costs FoR CONSTRUCTION 


























Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice particularly, Admiral, in your statement 
what appears to be a troublesome situation, yet one beyond your 
control, where you make the statement: 

There is included in this estimate $9,244,100 to cover the increased cost of the 
contract. * * * 

Admiral DuBosg. Yes. 

Mr. SHePparD. Just what do you mean by the words “increased 

cost’? From what do you derive that? Is that because of the 
‘ actual increased cost of materials, labor, and so forth? 
i Admiral DuBosr. They just had to go ahead on this job and get 
3 the contractors in, and they never really had complete cost of the 
' whole thing until recently. They were permitted to go ahead on 
' what they had. 

Captain Cricnton. The original estimate, the amount in the second 
supplemental, was not based on an actual survey and was found to be 
insufficient to complete the contract. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does that same general procedure apply to the 
other projects that are contemplated within the justifications you 
are presenting? 

Captain Cricuton. No, sir. There has been more time to look 
at those and find out what the costs will cover. 

Mr. SHepparp. What did this start on, a letter of intent? 

Captain Cricuton. It was the letter of intent from the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks to contract with a firm in Baltimore. 

Mr. Suepparp. In all instances the Bureau of Yards and Docks is 
a service agency for you people? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. We have a representative of Yards 
and Docks standing by, if you want to question him on the contract. 

Mr. Taser. You have in here something like $52,000,000 for the 
Bureau of Personnel. Page 5 shows $22,000,000. Where is there a 
breakdown? Does your ‘Pay and allowances” item cover all these 
subparagraphs now—‘‘Subsistence,” ‘Travel,’ and that sort of thing? 

Admiral DuBosn. No; the ‘Pay and allowances’”’ is just that, sir. 

Mr. Taper. The “Military personnel, $52,000,000,” means what— 
just the “Pay and allowances’’? 

Captain Cricuron. That includes “Pay and allowances,” ‘“Sub- 
sistence in kind,”’ which you will find on page 1-6; “Travel, permanent 
change of station,” 1-7; “Individual clothing and uniform gratuities,’’ 
1-9; “Other individual military personnel costs,’ 1-10; and the detail 
of the computations is included on pages 1-12 through page 1-31. 
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Mr. Taser. Will you give us the capacity of these training stations? 

Captain Cricuton. Normal capacity, Great Lakes, 16,000 recruits 
plus 4,900 service school; San Diego, 18,000 recruits plus 4,000 serv- 
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ice school; Bainbridge, 10,000 recruits plus 1,500 service school; 


Mr. Taser. Where is that? 
Captain Cricnuton. San Diego, sir. Capacity, 9,000 recruits: 
Newport, 3,500. 

We have a total capacity, as of June 30, 1951, of 56,500 recruits plus 
10,400 service-school capacity. 

Mr. Taser. Admiral Sherman this morning told us 40,000. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is what we will have on June 30. At the 
present time our capacity is just a little over 40,000. Bainbridge is 
coming up. The total capacity as of today is 44, ‘500. 

Mr. Tazor. Is Bainbridge operating now? 

Admiral DuBose, It just started the first of April. 

Mr. Taser. Is San Diego operating? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. All the others mentioned. 

Mr. Taser. All the others are operating except Bainbridge? 

Admiral DuBossr. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Bainbridge is not very substantial? 

Admiral DuBose. It will be, but it is not at the moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean when you talk about the 
capacity of these stations? Is that annual, or are we to get a better 
picture when we get the turn-over in this? 
Captain Cricuton. That is at any one time. 
























PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Sueprarp. I think that our record will look better and perhaps 
be a little easier to follow if we take up tab 1, ‘‘Pay and allowances.”’ 

Mr. Taser. These schools had a great deal larger capacity in 
World War IT; did they not? 

Admiral DuBosr. I am sure they did. I just do not know what 
their capacity was. 

Mr. Taser. Brainbridge had 20,000 and Great Lakes, I think, had 
40,000. I do not know w vhat San Diego had. 

Admiral DuBosr. Camp Elliott was the World War II expansion 
at San Diego, and it could take more if needed, provided some con- 
struction were undertaken. 

Mr. Taser. The “Pay and allowances” item is based on this 
$22,000,000? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 















OBLIGATIONS FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. I have before me the statement you furnished, 
status of obligational authority as of March 31, 1951, in millions of 
dollars. You have for “Military pzrsonnel, ‘Navy, 1951,” total 
available obligations, $1,789,200,000. What does that item cover in 
the justifications? 

Captain Cricnuton. That includes the entire program appropria- 
tion, which consists of ‘‘Pay and allowances,” “Subsistence in kind,” 
“Travel,” “Clothing,” and “Other personnel costs.”’ 








justifications? 
Captain Cricutron. That is correct. 
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Mr. WicG.Leswortu. It includes items 1 to 5 on page 1-3 of the 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Then perhaps the Naval Reserve should be 
in there? 

Captain Cricnton. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLEeswortuH. That is separate? 

Captain Cricuton. That is a separate appropriation. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Why do you give us $1,789,000,000 in one 
place and $1,825,000,000 in another? 

q Captain Cricuton. The latter includes transfers and reimburse- 
ments. We have reimbursements for pay and subsistence. 

Mr. WiaeLtEswortH. The figures in the two tables do not seem to 
correspond. 

Admiral Ctexton. The new obligating authority in presently avail- 
able funds, $1,772,471,000 is the same as the new obligating authority, 
$1,772,500,000. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. I do not want to clutter the record up, but 

column 1 of the justifications, “‘ presently available’’, shows the amount 
as $1,773,000,000, and the single sheet that you gave us shows total 
available for obligations, $1,789,000,000. There is a difference there 
' . of $15,000,000. 
3 Captain Cricuton. There is a $15,000,000 difference there, and 
that represents the estimated reimbursements which will be paid to 
the appropriations during the year so that the annual allocation, 
including reimbursements, comes to $1,789,000,000-—— 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Why should not that show in your justifica- 
tion sheet, and why should that not reduce the amount that you need 
in this supplemental request correspondingly? 

Admiral CLiexton. It does at the bottom of the page, sir. 

Captain Cricuton. We show on page 1-3 the same reimbursements, 
bringing the total to $1,841,801,000. 





Csi 


Valter: 


INCREASE FOR PAY AND ALLOWANCES 





Mr. WicGLeswortH. Explain the increase here of $52,602,000 for 
_ pay and allowances. What is the personnel on which your estimate 
_ heretofore has been computed and on what personnel is this extra 
amount based? | 

Admiral DuBosr. The average for the year, presently available, 
59,447 officers and the average for this computation is 59,734. 

Heretofore, through the second supplemental, enlisted, 487,832 and 
the third supplemental is based on an average of 498,779. 

Mr. SHepparp. You have increased your average? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. WieGtesworts. Does that jibe with your statement at the 
bottom of page 1-5? 

Admiral DuBosz. The bottom of page 1-5 says that this provides 
for an increase in the average and end strengths of 10,947 and 47,518 
respectively. You have the end strength down through the second, 
and the end strength down for the third in this table at the top of 
page 1-5. In other words, the end strength of officers previously was 
estimated at 69,796. It is now estimated at 75,000. That is an in- 
crease of less than 6,000. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. That is an increase of less than 6,000. You 


say at the bottom of the page that it is based on the increase of 
0,947. 
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Admiral DuBosr. I think that we are confusing average strength 
with end strength. 

Mr. WicGiesworts. I want to know what the basis is for the 
increase that you request here. 

Admiral DuBosg. This one down below is pay and allowances of 
enlisted personnel only. The figure that you said was probably for 
officers and men; it is for the enlisted men only, an increased average 
of 10,947 enlisted personnel, and an increase in end-strength of 47,518 
enlisted personnel. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. What is the increase in dollars based on? 

Admiral DuBose. 10,947, the average man-years. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I suppose that you have to throw the officers 
in there, too. 

Admiral DuBose. The officers are at the top of the page. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I would like to see a simple mathematical 
computation—so many men at a cost of so much, and so many addi- 
tional men at a cost of so much. 

Admiral DuBossr. Look at page 1-12 and from there on. It takes 
up every category of this pay and subsistence and allowances by ranks 
and ratings, hazardous pay, and the various categories in which pay 
and allowances fall; clothing and everything. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. What is the column entitled ‘“‘Rate” on the 
table that you just referred to? 

Admiral DuBosg. Annual rate of pay. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortn. It is obviously not possible to analyze the 
complete table in a minute or two. I understand it gives us all the 
details? 

Admiral DuBosr. You will find it broken down in great detail 
there in those tables. 

Mr. WiGGLesworts. It will be possible to look those over before 
we mark up. 

FACILITIES FOR RECRUIT TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Reference was made to increase in facilities and 
the training camps. You mentioned Camp Elliott and Bainbridge, 
New Orleans, and the others. I did not get the complete answer as 
to what your capacity was. 

Captain Cricnton. Current capacity? 

Admiral DuBossr. The current capacity, 44,500. Normal ca- 
pacity, 30th of June, 1951, 56,500. That is recruits. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that mean at any one time? 

Admiral DuBosr. At any one time. 

Mr. Scrivner. And your length of training is approximately how 
long? 

Admiral DuBosr. Thirteen weeks. , 

Mr. Scrivner. Roughly, that would make in the course of a year 
about four times that much. 

Admiral DuBosr. If you had absolute capacity and had no lost 
time or anything else. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, that is the thing that raises a question in the 
minds of a lot of people, because of all the figures that we have had 
up to date, I cannot compute that many new additions to the Navy. 

Admiral DuBose. I am told by my assistant here—I have not had 
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time to go into this in detail—that about 204,000 is the number of 
recruits that we expect to put through in the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. | had better delay that question until fiscal year 
1952 comes up with all the figures, replacements and everything. 
That might raise a question in my mind as to whether all these 
facilities should be expanded at this time unless you have something 
coming up for fiscal 1952 that would indicate a still higher intake. 

Put a statement in the record at this point showing what those 
figures are based on. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Current plans provide for an increase of 69,000 in the enlisted personnel strength 
during fiscal year 1952. This increase in strength, plus losses of 35,000 due to 
normal attrition, 47,000 discharges due to expiration on enlistment, and the 
planned release of 77,000 Reserves, requires a total input of 228,000. Of this 
input 204,000 will be either new enlistments or Reserves in pay grade E-1 with 
no prior naval service, who will require recruit training. 


RELEASE OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Going on to the next question I have in mind, in 
view of the rather abrupt way that many of these Reserves were 
called to duty, back into active service, completely disrupting their 
entire future just after they had become settled into their chosen 
civilian pursuits, am I to conclude from your statement on the bottom 
of page 2 that there is now contemplated by the Navy a program 
under which these Reserves are to be released from active service? 

Admiral DuBoss. We are working on a program now in order to 
phase them out. In other words, if they came in at 17,000 a month 
for a few months, our idea is to start several months before the end 
of the obligated service time to phase them out in orderly fashion at 
about 5,000 or 6,000 per month. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is going to be rather welcome news 
to the petty officers, but what about your ratings below petty officers? 
Do you plan to phase them out? 

Admiral DuBosr. We have very few of those. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have taken in quite a few that are down in 
the lower ratings—storekeepers. 

Admiral DuBosr. Those are petty officers, sir. A seaman and the 
firemen are the only ones, roughly, that are not petty officers. 
Practically all the Reserves that have been called are petty officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that some were called from my district that 
were not petty officers at all. 

At any rate, there is in contemplation a program which anticipates 
the release of these Reserves? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. We will not be able to let them all out 
at once; we will have to phase them out. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not mean today. 

Admiral DuBose. I do not know how far it has gone. We plan to 
start phasing them out at the end of approximately 15 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the end of the 15 months of service? 

Admiral DuBosr. We hope to begin phasing them out. 

Mr. Scrivner. For each of the men? 

Admiral DuBosr. Not every man will get out at the end of 15 
months. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say 15 months, that could be 15 months 
from any date, including 15 months from today. 
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Admiral DuBosse. We hope at the beginning of October to let 
7,000 out a month. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the end of approximately 15 months’ service? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 


ACTIVITY SUMMARIES 


Mr. Taser. That is one thing that I cannot understand. You have 
a lot of figures, detail figures here, that show the amount of the 
different items, pay and allowances, mess and clothing, and all that 
sort of thing, but nowhere do you take the whole bunch of them and 
put them on one sheet and add them up so that they will come to these 
figures that appear on page 1-3 under pay and allowance, or under 
subsistence in kind, or travel, or clothing and individual personnel 
costs. 

The justifications would be a lot more intelligible and a lot more 
easy to handle if that kind of table were prepared for each one of those 
five items. I think that you ought to put that in the record. 

Mr. SHeprarp. To what page do you refer? 

Mr. Taser. One to three. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is already in the record. 

Mr. Taser. I know, but the detail from which it is made up is not 
gathered together at any one place so that anyone can tell what there 
is to it without taking a pencil and paper and digging all the items out. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Activity 1—Pay and allowances 





Presently available Revised estimates 





Number Amount Number Amount 





A. OFFICERS 


1. Basic pay 

2. Incentive pay, hazardous duty : ° 

3. Basic allowance for subsistence ‘ 30, 105, 936 
4. Basic allowance for 49, 296 54, 885, 660 
5. Foreign station per diem---.-_...._..........-.--- 4 900, 000 
6. Personal money allowance, flag officers--..-_- wee 41, 500 
7. Special pay, salvage diving (1,200 hours) 6, 000 
8. Special pay, physicians and dentists._........_.- 5, 767, 200 
9. Special allowances (34 U. 8. C. 5 12, 600 
Round-off —422 





Subtotal officers..................... il ated 380, 349, 364 
Elimination of anticipated transfer from ‘Finance 
service, Army” for MST personnel spaces. -__--. 


Total officers 











B. ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


. Basic pay 

. Inactive pay, hazardous duty 

Basic allowances for subsistence _-..........-. 
. Basic allowance for quarters 

Foreign station per diem 

Battle efficiency award 

Special pay, diving duty 

. Special pay, sea and foreign service duty 
ound-off 


bj 08 1 Oe 8 BD 





Subtotal enlisted personnel 
Elimination of anticipated transfer from ‘‘Finance 
service, Army” for MSTS personnel spaces 

















Total enlisted personnel 487,832 | 1,048, 469, 003 | 1, O71, 124, 003 








Total activity 1—pay and allowances.......-. RE | 1, 429, 451, 367 1, 451, 473, 367 
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Activity 2—Subsistence in kind 





Presently available 


Revised estimates 





Number 


Amount 


Number Amount 





Provisions for general messes: 
Ashore, United States 
Ashore, outside United States 
Afloat 
Hospital messes 
Flight, abandon ship, and emergency rations 
Ice for preservation of provisions 
Losses of stores 


Subtotal subsistence in kind 
Elimination of anticipated transfer from “Finance 
service, Army” for MSTS personnel spaces 


Total activity 2—Subsistence in kind 


111, 016 


$42, 345, 000 


$39, 574, 000 














i 





165, 713, 000 








Activity 3—Travel, permanent change of station 





| Presently available 





| Number | Amount 





A. Officers: 
1, Change of duty 

2. Orders to active duty 
3. Separations 


Total officers 


B. Enlisted personnel: 

1. Transportation of recruits from recruiting 
areas to training centers or first-duty 
stations 

2. Reserves to active duty 

3. Duty travel 


Total enlisted personnel 
C. Transportation of dependents 
D. Returnable school quotas 
Round-off 


Total activity 3—Travel, permanent change 
of station 


gent 
3, 439, 





7, 385, 026 





186, 211 


129, 440 


10, 800, 238 
8, 896, 411 
10, 324, 351 





30, 021, 000 


31, 142, 547 








8, 684, 357 
1, 500, 000 
383 





11, 016, 002 
1, 500, 000 
—129 








52, 160, 000 








! Reflects effect of rates of joint travel regulations for the period Apr. 1 to June 30, 1951, inclusive. 
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Activity 4—Individual clothing and uniform gratuities 





Presently available 


Revised estimates 





Number 


Amount 


Amount 





A. Officers’ uniform gratuities 


fs | 





$2, 167, 500 








B. Enlisted personnel: 
1, On first enlistment or first reporting 
2. On advancement to E-7 
3. Clothing, civilian, enlisted personnel 
serving Overseas 


315, 651 


60, 036, 739 
562, 500 








4. Cash maintenance allowance: 
(a) Chief petty officers, male. 
(b) Waves 
(c) Other enlisted, male_- 
(d) Civilian clothing overseas 


Total cash maintenance allow- 
Round-off 


Enlisted personnel clothing and uniform 
gratuities ____- 
Elimination of anticipate od transfer from “Finance 


service, Army” for MSTS personnel spaces_._-- 





Total enlisted personnel 


Total activity 4—Individual clothing and bs 
uniform gratuities... -- “| 


4, 721, 100 
298, 690 








26, 078, 029 
—-8 





72, 623, 000 











89, 757, 500 





Activity 5—Other individual military personnel costs 





| 


| Number | 





A. Separation costs, officers: 
1. Cash payment for unused leave 
. Separation and severance pay for physical 
disability 
. Mustering-out pay- 
. 6 months’ death gratuity cpa 8 
5. Severance pay on failure of promotion. a 


Total separation costs, officers 


B. Separation costs, enlisted personnel: 
1. Cash payment for unused leave 
2. Separation and severance pay for physical 
disability 

. Mustering-out pay-.-- 
. 6 months’ death gratuity -- 
. Travel allowance on discharge_........-- 
. Discharge gratuity 
. Interest on deposits ..............- e 


Total separation costs, enlisted per- 
sonnel 


C. Reenlistment bonus 
D. Hire of quarters 
Round-off 


Total activity 5—Other individual military 
personnel costs 


Presently available 


Revised estimates 





Amount 


Number 


Amount 





1, 565, 195 


$3, 284, 083 


157, 500 
150, 000 
438, 745 

52, 512 








3, 136, 576 


4, 082, 840 





18, 009, 145 


225, 500 

5, 700, 000 
1, 360, 756 
6, 548, 780 
13, 000 





22, 058, 743 


742, 500 
3, 500, 000 
1, 388, 602 
6, 591, 986 

13, 000 

114, 000 





31, 936, 181 


34, 408, 831 











25, 084, 760 
1, 000 
—431 











63, 577, 000 





Captain Cricuton. On page 1 


~22 you will find the total for 


activity 1, the pay and allowances, in the amount of $1,451,473,367, 


which corresponds to item 1 in the first column on page 1-3. 


There 


is shown the total of our officers and enlisted pay and allowances. 
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Mr. SHepparp. At this point in the record we will insert pages 1-5 
through 1-11. 
(The justification tables referred to are as follows:) 


1. Pay anD ALLOWANCES 


Presently available $1, 429, 451, 367 
Revised estimates 1, 451, 473, 367 





Third supplemental 22, 022, 000 


Programs included in budget activity 





| Presently available | Revised estimates 


supple- 
| | | | | mental, 
| Begin | End |Average| Amount End jAverage} Amount amount 


| 
| | | | | 
Officers 44,641, 69,796, 59, 447) $380, 982, seal 75,000; 59, 734| $380, 349, 364! —$633, 000 


Enlisted | 331, 860} 612, 482| 487, 832/1, 048, 469,003) 660,000) 498, 779 1, 071, 124, 003 +-22, 655, 000 
eh ts | 376, 501| 682, 278) 547, 279|1, 429, 451, 367| 735, 000| 558, 513 1, 451, 473, 367 +22, 022, 000 
{ i | | 

















PROPOSED CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


(1) A decrease of $633,000 in pay and allowances of officers —Although the end 
strength has been increased from 69,796 to 75,000, the phasing of the increase in 
officers has been retarded to fit the activation schedule of ships and stations. 
This results in an increase of 287 in the average officer strength for the year. A 
reduction in the number of officers in the higher ranks has been achieved by the 
recall of junior Naval Reserve officers in larger numbers than had previously 
been planned. The resulting lower-rank structure partially offset by the in- 
crease in the average strength for the -year reduces the requirements for this 
program accordingly. 

(2) An increase of $22,655,000 in pay and allowances of enlisted personnel.— 
This provides for an increase in the average and end strengths of 10,947 and 
47,518, respectively. 

2. SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 
Presently available em oun _. $165, 713, 000 
Revised estimates - _ - - oe: ee : _... 166, 721, 000 


7a supplemental... .=....-.... - aupiaterat age . 1, 008, 000 


Programs included in | udget activity 





Presently Revised esti- | Third supple- 
available mates mental 








PROPOSED INCREASES IN PROGRAM 


(1) An increase of $1,008,000 for subsistence in kind for enlisted personnel.— The 
new distribution indicates that a higher percentage of the personnel will be sub- 
sisted in “afloat”? or “hospital” messes with a corresponding reduction in the 
percentage subsisted in “‘ashore United States’? messes. The cost of subsistence 
in the “afloat”? and “hospital” messes is greater than in the “ashore United 
States’’ messes. 


3. TRAVEL, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Presently available __ _ _ _. $47, 590, 000 
Revised estimates. ________ i aoe ; eee 52, 160, 000 


Third supplementeal-- - - - = , 570, 000 
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Programs included in budget activity 





Presently 
available 


Revised esti- 
mates 


Third supple- 
mental 





Enlisted personnel 
Transportation of dependents 
Returnable school quotas 


LS RE ae cece ce ey gt Pe 3 


$7, 385, 000 

30, 021, 000 
8, 684, 000 
1, 500, 


$8, 501, 500 
31, 142, 500 
11, 016, 000 

000 


+$1, 116, 500 
+1, 121, 500 
+2, 332, a 

{ 





47, 590, 000 


52, 160, 000 


+4, 570, 000 














PROPOSED CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


F (1) An increase of $1,116,500 for travel of officers.—This provides for the travel 
of officers from home to first active-duty station and for travel of officers from 
place of separation to home on release from active duty. Requirements reflect 
the provisions of the joint travel regulations, issued under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, effective April 1, 1951. 

(2) An increase of $1,121,500 for travel of enlisted personnel._—The rates used 
in prior estimates for recruit travel and travel of Naval Reserve personnel to 
active duty were based on experience pbtained in the initial expansion of the 
Navy in the summer of 1950, a period luring which large numbers of personne! 
were being deployed to the west coast. With the return to a more normal dis- 
tribution pattern, these rates have proved to be too high for the first 9 months. 
The joint travel regulations, effective April 1, 1951, prescribe travel rates which 
are estimated to be about 50.53 percent higher than the prior regulations for 
travel of Naval Reserve personnél to active duty and for permanent change of 
station travel. No change is made in the method of providing transportation for 
recruits. This increase in rates for the last quarter, partially offset by the reduc- 
tion in the prior estimate for the first 9 months, results in the increase indicated 
in this program. 

) An increase of $2,332,000 for transportation of dependents.—This provides 
for transportation of dependents as authorized by law incident to orders to active 
duty, to change of permanent-duty station, and to change of home yard or home 
port of units. The increase reflects the increased costs which are authorized by 
the joint travel regulations, effective April 1, 1951. 


4. INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND UNIFORM GRATUITIES 


Presently available 


$73, 576, 000 
Revised estimates_____________ 


91, 925, 000 
SS EE TT ee ee eT ne eee 18, 349, 000 


Programs included in budget activity 





Revised 
estimates 


Third supple- 
mental 


Presently 
available 





$2, 167, 500 
89, 757, 500 


91, 925, 000 | 


$982, 000 
72, 594, 000 


73, 576, 000 


+$1, 185, 500 
+17, 163, 500 


+18, 349, 000 














' 
PROPOSED INCREASES IN PROGRAM 


(1) An increase of $1,185,500 for uniform gratutties to naval officers. —This 
— for payment of authorized uniform gratuities to naval officers on active 
uty. 
(2) An increase of $17,163,500 for clothing allowances for enlisted personnel.—This 
— for initial clothing allowances for the additional enlisted personnel on 
rst enlistment or first reporting for active duty, and for authorized maintenance 
allowances. 
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5. OTHER INpIvipvaL MiLiTary PERSONNEL Costs 


RE ae RR EE ga I I OT tp ne aE $56, 924, 000 
Epi aga I, a Raa I 63, 577, 000 







Third supplemental 


Programs included in budget activity 













Item Presently Third supple- 


available estimates mental 




















RL ee $3, 136, 576 $4, 082, 840 +$946, 264 
Separation costs, enlisted personnel_....._...__.______- 31, 936, 024 34, 408, 400 +2, 472,376 
EES EE a eer 21, 850, 400 25, 084, 760 +3, 234, 360 
RE reir adea cu sud lek bolo cs cncwocvcesaen 1, 000 1, 000 0 

I a ne a A 56, 924, 000 63, 577, 000 +6, 653, 000 

















PROPOSED INCREASES IN PROGRAM 





(1) An increase of $946,264 for separation costs for officers—This provides for 
cash payment for unused leave, separation and severance pay for physical disa- 
bility, and 6 months’ death gratuity for officers who die while on active duty. 

(2) An increase of $2,472,376 for separation costs for enlisted personnel.—This 
provides for cash payment for unused leave, separation and severance pay for 
physical disability, travel allowance on discharge, interest on deposits for enlisted 
personnel on discharge, and 6 months’ death gratuity for enlisted personnel who 
die while on active duty. 

(3) An increase of $3,234,360 for reenlistment bonus.—This provides for the 
reenlistment bonus paid to personnel who reenlist within 3 months of discharge. 
Prior estimates were based on the assumption that 50 percent of the personnel 
eligible would reenlist. Experience for the year to date is that over 60 percent 


are reenlisting, and this percentage has been projected for the remainder of the 
year, 













(Discussion off the record.) 


Navy PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


Obligations by activities 





Presently | Revised esti-| Third sup- 


Description available | mates plemental 





| 
. * | } 
oo ___ DIRECT OBLICATIONS am ppneiies aie 
hy Ts TRON rig oot sic caccded-tesisbane --------------| $50,840,000 | $68, 581, 560 | +$17, 741, 500 
san yind goal | 


°. Training, Naval Reserve 8, 194, 100 i |) (eee 
Naval Academy 5 6, 098, 300 | 6,006,300 |......--...... 
. Personnel support 


12, 663, 400 12, 663, 400 


on me CD 


Other personnel facilities and procurement of military per- 

































| 

| 
Spite 1 nee ight RR RP roan tah taal | 15, 542, 300 | 18, 673,800 | +3, 131, 500 
6. Research and development ___.............--..-...------- | 361, 000 361, 000 |..-.- cerqn se 
7. Departmental administration SS PE Saat UA ee 7,618,900 | 7, 618, 900 pete stents 
8. Military occupational classification project ...-.----.------ | 216, 000 | 210, 000 |--.-.---- apex 
Total direct obligations.......-.......--------.----- | 101, 528,600 | 122, 401,000 | +20, 873, 000 

REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS by | | 

1. Training, Navy---.....-- SS TE Fs Si ERE 25S tab Sel eek ald | 1, Ree) 1;308, 4081 -.--.-s-.-...- 
2. Training, Naval Reserve...........-...--.---------- 2 e0) 81, 000 81,000 | . 
S. I tn : 190, 200 | st” { eee 
4. Personnel support... .-. PETA TE GPR ; 2 q 230, 600 | 4 Se aes 

5. Other personnel facilities and procurement of military per- 
__. Seth ees RE ep aes a ie Se ee ie 16, 000 | eee 
7. Departmental administration -............-....----------. 17, 450 | 17, 450 |.------------- 
Total reimbursable obligations..............-.....------ 1,923,750 | 1, 923, 750 |...-.-.------- 
Weber ea eo eo Steccthabi tt 103, 451, 750 | 124, 324,750 | +20, 873, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


Presently 
available 


Third supple- 
mental 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions___- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions_.___- 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS , 


Personal services: 


Transportation of things Cpeerre rays — 
NE EEE TELE TEED 
Rents and utility services_. 

Printing and reproduction - 

Other contractual services _ - 

Supplies and materials___-_- 

Equipment oat 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 

Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_.............-.- 
Taxes and EEE REESE FOE OR OG LE 


Total direct obligations 
REIMRBURSARLE ORLICATIONS 


Personal services 


12, 393 
10 
10, 713 





$33, 903, 990 
36, 480 
1, 086, 360 





35, 026, 830 


+737, 900 








33, 300, 480 


13, 693, 772 
84, 000 
34, 700 
78, 174 


34, 253, 380 


869, 400 | 


2, 368, 040 
290, 786 


559, 602 

6, 663, 391 
2, 640, 142 
40, 647, 323 
16, 351, 890 
17, 552, 372 
84, 000 


34, 700 
85, 974 


ideaan 900 


+2, 500 
+114, 000 
+2, 000 
+15, 478, 900 
+666, 300 
+8 858, 600 


+7, 800 





101, 528, 000 


122, 401, 000 


+20, 873, 000 











Rents and utility serv ices. 
Other contractual services _ - 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total reimbursable obligations._.............- 


I ae es ee 




















Mr. SHepparp. For 
making a request for $20, 
justification, please? 

Captain CricHTon. 


873,000. 


and ‘Activity 
personnel,” in the amount of $3,131,500. 


“Activity 1, training, Navy programs” 
instruction, 


activity are, direct training and 


in the third supplemental requirement. 


Mr. Suepprarp. In other words, you have no request in the third 


supplemental for this at all? 
Captain Cricnton. Not in that item. 


Mr. SHepparp. Will you pick up the categories wherein you are 


“Navy personnel, general expenses’”’ 
Will you proceed with your 


asking for funds in this particular supplemental, please? 


NAVY TRAINING 


BAINBRIDGE (MD.) TRAINING CENTER 


Captain Cricuton. Maintenance and operation of training facilities 
741,500 in this supplemental. 


requires $17, 


The $20,873,000 is broken down between 
$17,741,500 under “Activity 1, training, Navy,” 
5, other personnel facilities and procurement of military 
That is shown on page 1-13. 
included in this budget 
presently available 
$9,668,900, revised estimates $9,668,900. There is no change there 


shown on page 1-10; 


That is composed of an 


you are 
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increase of $9,244,100 for the activation and operation of the naval 
training center, Bainbridge, Md. 

Due to the timing of the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act 
and the urgency of making an immediate start on the reactivation 
project at Bainbridge, it was not possible to develop detailed estimates 
of cost in advance of action on that appropriation. The funds re- 
quested were based on preliminary surveys of the structures concerned 
and on a general knowledge of equipment requirements which were 
priced prior to the inflationary influences that have prevailed in recent 
months. Detailed cost estimates have now been completed, reflectin 
both current price increases and a condition of deterioration which 
was more advanced than had been apparent. The increase of $8,261,- 
400 for renovation and operation of the physical plant and of $982,700 
to cover the cost of essential collateral equipment must be provided 
if adequate facilities are to be available to accommodate recruits 
scheduled to arrive at this major training installation in accordance 
with the approved personnel plans. The first draft of recruits arrived 
at Bainbridge during the week of April 1, 1951. A total of 10,000 
will be on board by June 30, 1951, and 20,000 recruits, plus an addi- 
tional 5,000 students in the service schools, will be in training on the 
base by Christmas of this year. 


ELLIOTT ANNEX, SAN DIEGO 


An increase of $3,150,000 is requested for the activation and opera- 
tion of Elliott Annex, naval training center, San Diego. Shortly after 
the second supplemental estimates were prepared, the approved per- 
sonnel plan was modified to include increased average and end num- 
bers in both fiscal years 1951 and 1952. This fact, plus an unantici- 
pated surge in recruiting at the beginning of this calendar year, 
required the immediate provision of additional recruit training capac- 
ity, which did not exist at any establishment then in operation. By 
prompt initiation of an activation project at Camp Elliott it was 
possible to provide the necessary capacity in time to accommodate 
the increasing load without excessive overcrowding at the other recruit 
training centers. Now operating as an annex to the naval trainin 
center, San Diego, this station with a capacity of 9,000 will be require 
and utilized on a continuing basis. 


EXPANSION OF EXISTING SCHOOLS 


An increase of $4,050,900 is requested for expansion of existing 
schools and the esteblishment of additional schools. 

The expansion of the Navy and the increase in operational use of 
ships at sea have made it imperative that shore training facilities be 
provided to accomplish certain types of training which in peacetime 
would be accomplished afloat. In addition, expanded facilities are 
required to accommodate increased quotas of trainees at existing 
schools. Additional space requirements have also been generated by 
hew equipment and techniques which must be utilized in order to 
train personnel adequately for fleet duty. 

The imperative nature of this requirement is pointed up by the fact 
that approximately 80 percent of the reservists scheduled for release 
to inactive duty in 1952 are petty officers. Nonrated men must be 
trained and advanced to fill these spaces. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF TRAINING ESTABLISHMENTS 


An increase of $1,296,500 is requested for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of training establishments. At the beginning of fiscal year 
1951 planning called for the operation of training meakiebacants on a 
strict austerity basis, deferring all maintenance and repair except the 
most urgent items and providing for replacement of equipment only 
when it became totally inoperative. Euhsedans increases in this 
appropriation provided for activation of unused portions of existing 
establishments, for the reactivation of one additional major training 
activity, and included amounts estimated to be sufficient for the oper- 
ation of the additional facilities. 

Capacity operation of all presently active facilities has accentuated 
the need for repairs to the extent that many items previously planned 
for deferment tec become immediately urgent. Further, estimates 
for operating services have proven inadequate for the increased train- 
ing loads, requiring the use of available funds for this purpose rather 
than for necessary maintenance. Equipment which was adequate 
for limited peacetime use has completely failed or requires constant 
uneconomical maintenance, with concurrent loss of utilization. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is it not a fact that insofar as other operations are 
concerned, within the descriptive subject matter before the committee, 
the premise upon which the mathematics are put together is the same? 

Captain Cricnton. That is correct. 


OTHER PERSONNEL FACILITIES AND PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. SuepparD. We will put in the record pages 1-13 and 1-14. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
5. OTHER PERSONNEL FACILITIES AND PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Presently available $15, 542, 300 
Revised estimates 18, 673, 800 


Third Supplemental 3, 131, 500 


Programs included in budget activity 





om Presently Revised Third 
available estimates supplemental! 





Procurement of military personne $3, 636, 500 $3, 636, 500 uf 
Other Personne! facilities... ____ Eco dhedostbbesbekue 11, 905, 800 15, 037, 300 +$3, 131, 500 


15, 542, 300 18, 673, 800 +3, 131, 500 

















! 
PROPOSED INCREASES IN PROGRAM 


(1) An increase of $2 million to provide for the activation of the receiving station, 
New Orleans.—Currently active receiving stations, nine in number within the 
continental United States, are all located on the west and east coasts. The 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes is temporarily performing a receiving station 
function in the north central portion of the United States, but the area between 
Charleston, 8S. C., and the west coast has no receiving station facility. It is 
essential that the New Orleans Receiving Station be activated to serve as a dis- 
tribution point in this wide area, to eliminate unnecessary travel costs and to 
relieve the load currently imposed on the southeast and southwest coasts. Capac- 
ity for 3,000 transient personnel will be provided. 
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(2) An increase of $688,000 for the maintenance and operation of existing estab- 
lishments.—Previous estimates for the maintenance and operation of receiving 
stations and other personnel facilities were based largely on transfers of funds 
which composed the basic 1951 performance budget. The cost of operating 
services at these establishments has been higher than anticipated and heavily 
increased usage has advanced both the urgency of maintenance items which pre- 
viously had been deferred for later consideration and the replacement schedule 
for equipment, much of which has failed to stand up at current levels of utilization. 
Current personnel loads at the continental receiving stations average 35,433, as 
compared with 24,182 in the months preceding Korea, or an increase of 46.5 
reent. 

Pp) An increase of $190,500 to provide for additional cost of rehabilitation project, 
receiving station, Washington, D. C.—Previously appropriated funds provided for 
certain urgent rehabilitation items and for the activation of additional berthing 
and messing facilities at the receiving station, Washington, D.C. As the work 
progressed, it was found that deterioration of existing structures was far more 
extensive than had been apparent. The additional funds are required for com- 
pletion of the project as previously approved. 

(4) An increase of $253,000 to provide additional bachelor officers quarters space, 
receiving station, Pearl Harbor —The number of officers currently assigned to the 
Pearl Harbor area and the number of transient officers en route to and from the 
Korean theater far exceed the capacity of present bachelor officers quarters 
facilities. The funds requested will permit conversion of two existing buildings 
for this purpose. 


NUMBER AND DUTIES OF RECRUITING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many men have you, enlisted personnel and 

officers, on recruiting duty? 
Captain Cricuton. Three hundred and sixty-one officers, which 

includes 142 medical officers and 17 nurses; 3,009 enlisted men. 

Mr. Taser. And the number that you are taking in is about what? 

Captain Cricuton. About 15,000 a month. 

Mr. Taser. It is more than that; is it not? 

Captain Cricuton. That does not include the officers. 

Mr. Taser. The number of enlisted on the average has been more 
than that since the 1st of July; has it not? 

Admiral DuBosr. It has been, but we are getting up to the end of 
the year, sir. Reservists were coming in at 17,000 a month for a 
little while, in addition to the recruiting. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need so many for the enlisting service? 
You have 3,000 enlisted personnel and 361 officers. The number they 
would have to look after would only average about five a month for 
each enlisted man. That sounds like arather liberal set-up. Frankly, 
I have heard very considerable criticism of the number of people you 
had in your enlistment service and I think it ought to be called to your 
attention. 

Mr. Manon. Did you read the story in a recent issue of one of the 
papers in criticism of the number of people utilized in the enlist- 
ment services? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir; I did not see it. Was that one of Mr. 
Lucas’ articles? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. He writes one every day. 

Admiral DuBosr. No; I missed that one. I have read several of 
them. : 

Mr. Taser. I do not like to be too critical of the armed services, 
but they ought not to be too liberal with their personnel on such an 
activity as this. This seems more than would be normally necessary. 
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Captain Cricuton. That broad term “recruiting” covers not only 
the recruiting of the enlisted personnel into the Regular Navy, but 
they have officer procurement duties and the processing of all these 
Reserves that are being recalled. They all pass through the recruiting 
stations. 

Mr. Taser. One would think that one man—and I am now just 
talking about the enlisted man—one man could cover at least one a 
day. For 25 days in the month, he ought to be able to cover 25. 
Maybe I am wrong about that, but without reference to your doctors 
and nurses and those personnel who have to do with the examining of 
these people, it seems to me that your enlisted personnel in number is 
on the liberal side. I wonder if you have looked into it carefully with 
the idea of checking up on that? 

Admiral DuBose. I cannot answer your question specifically, but 
I can say in general that Admiral Sherman is after us all the time to 
keep people off shore duty and at sea and it is a continuing process of 
trying to find where we can pick them up and get them to sea. 

Mr. Taser. And you come in here and we are on your trail, too. 
That ought to get some action. 

Admiral DuBosr. He has given us very positive orders that every- 
thing on the beach must be on an austerity basis. And that is what 
we are after all the time. 1 have not been here long enough to measure 
the success of that. 

Mr. Manon. If every town in the United States were a town of 
50,000, you would have 1 enlisted man in each town; I am talking 
about a population of 150 million Americans. JI do not know how 
much work would be involved in a population of 50,000 people. 

Admiral DuBosr. Of course, there is a great deal to recruiting a 
man. I do not know how many they have to examine to get one, but 
they examine a good many men to get one. You have a great many 
records to prepare, both to protect the Government and to protect 
the man. A lot of these men are hospital corpsmen, in the outlying 
stations, where they do not have a doctor, at those substations. 

Mr. SHepparD. Does not this condition prevail? You have, 
proportionately speaking, a larger group inquiring inte procedures 
than do other branches of the service. That is indicated by the fact 
that you are getting manpower into the Navy by a different procedure. 
In other words, they are coming in voluntarily. 

Admiral DuBosr. They are coming in voluntarily. 

Mr. SHepparp. That means you have a great deal more interviews 
at your recruiting stations than where they come in under the draft. 

Mr. Manon. i frequently get requests concerning what a young 
man should do under given circumstances. And when I get in touch 
with the Pentagon or with the Armed, Forces here in Washington, | 
am often told to tell the young man to go to the nearest recruiting sta- 
tion and there they can do this and that for him. I do not know to 
what extent recruiting officers are operating a clearinghouse for the 
consideration of many matters, giving general advice to young men 
who do not know what to do about their problems and who take their 
problems to them. 

Admiral DuBoss. That is a large part of it. They must be able to 
answer questions. Of course, some of them have to be referred to 
headquarters but in general our officers on recruiting are able to answer 
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any question not only about enlistments or the NROTC program, or 
the officer candidate program, but other things. 

Mr. Manon. And they have some information on the draft, and 
how it relates to the procurement program? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. Generally speaking we do not enlist any 
man that has once gotten his draft papers. There is a great deal 
that comes in besides just the physical enlistment of the individual 
that they have to know and the inquiries they have to answer and, 
as you say, they are advising young men all the time as to what is 
the best thing for them to do; if they want to be officer candidates, 
what are the qualifications, what processes they go through to submit 
their application, and so forth. It is all done at the recruiting sta- 
tions through the recruiting officers. 


Request FoR ADDITIONAL CIvILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Taser. You have an item of about 590 new positions you are 
asking; civilian positions. Why do you need those? 

Captain Cricntron. The reactivations have to be staffed. Bain- 
bridge and Elliott must be staffed with unclassified and IV-B em- 
ployees to operate the places. New Orleans Receiving Station will 
not be reactivated until July 1 so that the personnel increases there 
are not so marked. They just have a skeleton operating outfit prior 
to commissioning. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have any civilian personnel engaged in recruit- 
ing duty? 

Captain Cricuton. A total of 75 positions in recruiting. 

Mr. Taper. Where are they mostly? 

Captain Cricuton. Those recruiting stations processing officer 
candidate programs, officer procurement. There are 17 such stations. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. As I understand it, you are asking a total 
permanent departmental and field staff increase of 568 at about 
$1,900,000. The bulk of this request, however, is for reactivation or 
renovation of plants? 

Admiral Cricuron. Yes, sir. 


NAVY TRAINING 
REACTIVATION OF BAINBRIDGE, MD. 


Mr. Wiaaeieswortu. For instance, what is the basis of the $9,- 
244,100 request for Bainbridge? How do we know whether it ought 
to be $9 million or $3 million or $19 million? 

Captain Cricuton. Our contractor’s estimate calls for $7,761,400 
additional funds to complete the reactivation. Equipment other than 
the fixed collateral and automotive, which is a part of the contract, is 
$982,700, and $500,000 is for the operation of the facility for the 
remainder of the year, the total being $9,244,100. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. Is that competitive bidding? 

Captain Cricnton. That was a fixed-fee contract. I am not 
prepared to state whether it was competitive bidding or not. We 
have a Yards and Docks representative waiting outside who can 
answer those questions. 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. How large a place is this training center? 

Captain Cricuton. It will have a capacity of 20,000 recruits plus 
5,000 service-school students, plus a staff of approximately 3,000. 
That will be its ultimate capacity when it is back in full operation. 
We expect to have only 10,000 capacity in recruits by the Ist of July. 


ELLIOTT ANNEX, SAN DIEGO 


Mr. WicGteswortu. What can you say about Elliott Annex, San 
Diego, $3,150,000? 

Captain Cricuton. That is very much the same. We are reac- 
tivating a plant which has a capacity of 9,000. It has to be operated. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. I am interested in the cost. You come 
before us and give us a paragraph saying that you need $3,150,000 and, 
as far as I can see, there is no mathematics or other submission to 
support the figure. 

Captain Cricuton. At Camp Elliott, the amount is $3,150,000 
and $710,000 of it is for operation the last 6 months of this year. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is the balance? 

Captain Cricnton. $2,440,000. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is that based on? 

Captain Cricnton. That is based on the estimates of the district 
public works officer for the cost of rehabilitation and equipping the 
establishment. 

Mr. Wicciteswortu. You have not called for bids on that yet? 

Captain Cricnron. That work is in progress. I do not know what 
type of contract they have entered into, whether it was negotiated or a 
bid contract. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. I wish you would supply that information for 
the record in each case, please. 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The rehabilitation of the Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, Md., 
is being accomplished under a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. This 
contract was awarded on the basis of a selection made by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks Board of Contract Awards from a group of seven 
qualified contractors. 

The rehabilitation of Camp Elliott, San Diego, is also being per- 
formed under a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. In this case the Eleventh 
Naval District Board of Contract Awards made the selection from a 
number of qualified contractors. 





EXPANSION OF EXISTING SCHOOLS 


Mr. WiaeieswortH. What about the $4 million for “Expansion 
of existing schools’? What does that cover? 

Mr. SHepparp. If the gentleman will pardon me, when Yards and 
Docks comes up, they will have the material that you are asking for. 
They act as the service people for this branch; is that correct? 

Captain Cricuton. That is correct. . 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Give us briefly the figures on this $4 million. 

Captain Cricuton. That covers alterations to buildings at the 
Naval War College and renovation of the facility, $140,000. 

At the Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, rehabilitation and 
remodeling of buildings to take care of the Naval Examining Center, 
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$100,000; Machinists and Boilerman Mates’ 
$100,000; Waves’ quarters and classrooms, $150,000. 

Emergency procurement of bunks and mattresses to take care of 
personnel, $90,500. 
Naval Training Center, San Diego, Pipefitters’ School, $47,500. 


. Renovate dispensaries, Naval Training Center, Newport 
. Pave drill field, Naval Training Station, Newport 
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School expansion, 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. These are all comparatively small items that 


make up this $4 million total? 
Captain Cricnton. There is one, “Amphibious Base, Little Creek, 


600,000.” The remainder are smaller items. 







BREAKDOWN 





OF EXPANSION COSTS 


Mr. WIGGLEsworTH. Suppose you insert in the record a list of the 
items and the amounts involved? 
Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 


(The information is as follows: ) 


Rapenion of of separa, study and shop space, Naval War College, 


ewport, R 


. Provision of facilities for Naval Examining Center incident to 


‘relocation from Norfolk to Great Lakes, Ill 


. Alteration of spaces for expansion of Naval Schools, Machinists 


and Boilerman Mates, Naval Training Center, Great Lakes___ 


. Provision of quarters and classrooms for WAVE recruits, Naval 


Training Center, Great Lakes 


. Emergency procurement of bunks and mattresses, Naval Training 


Comin. (inet Tt aketiic es iho i al teow e eee use-- 


. Establishment of Pipefitters’ School, Naval Training Center, San 


Diego 


. Alterations to provide for establishment of Fire Control Techni- 
cians and Gunners’ Mates’ School, Naval Training Center, 
NEG eg rare DN Le RE I a Eee 

. Provision of laboratory facilities, Mine Warfare School, York- 
town, Va 


1. Renovation of barracks, Mine Warfare School, Yorktown, Va__-_-_ 


. Rehabilitation and repair of facilities, Naval Amphibious Base, 
SN SIRES A RR ay la a SAE Ta 
. Dredging amphibious-craft berthing area, Naval Amphibious 
Seer aunt: (omer SO Se oe tee ok Se 
Increase messing capacity, Armed Forces’ Staff College, Norfolk, 
. Alterations to provide additional training space, Fleet Sonar 
I a adi nimicnnianiclan aarp’ 
. Establish Boilerman’s School, Philadelphia. ____.......-------- 
. Boat Repair Shop, Damage Control School, Philadelphia_- - -_---- 
. Alterations and erection of Quonset huts for expansion of Damage 
Control School, Treasure [sland_............--.------------ 
. Expansion of Compressed Gases School, Norfolk --------------- 
. Expansion of Metalsmiths’ School, Norfolk____---._.---------- 
. Expand training, berthing, and messing facilities, Torpedomen’s 
Banter Gencel, Mewnerte oi 55 ss us 5 oe a 5 - esse dc ----- 
. Establishment of Moulders’ School, Naval Station, San Diego- -- 
. Laboratory facilities, Submarine School, New London 


. Relocation of Director of Training and Training Aids Library, 

San Diego 
. Expansion of Communications School, San Diego -- ------------ 
mergency repairs, Reserve Training Facility, Boston -- ------- gee 
3 50, 


- Installation of new training equipment, various locations_-_-- - - - 


$140, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
150, 000 

90, 500 
47, 400 
78, 000 
60, 000 
200, 000 


130, 000 
23, 000 


1, 600, 000 
135, 000 
45, 000 


50, 000 
20, 000 
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BREAKDOWN OF OPERATIONS COSTS 


Mr. WiaaLesworta. Please supply the same information under 
item 4, which is all as I understand it, for existing establishments. 

Captain Cricuton. It is all for existing establishments; yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

These funds are required to meet increased costs of maintenance and operation, 
and to procure necessary equipment at the following establishments: 


Naval School, General Line, Monterey, Calif 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, ¢ 

Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I 
Mine Warfare School, Yorktown, Va 

Fleet Sonar School, San Diego, 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Va 
Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado, Calif 
Fleet Training Center, Pearl Harbor 


RECEIVING STATION, NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. WiacLieswortH. On page 1-13, the first item is for $2 million 
for the receiving station at New Orleans. -Is that all for activation? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. What is the basis of that estimate? 

Captain Cricuton. The basis of that estimate is the district public- 
works officers’ estimate based on an inspection made of the facility. 
There has been no work started at that place. 


RECEIVING STATION, PEARL HARBOR 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. I see you have an item of $250,000 for addi- 
tional BOQ space at Receiving Station, Pearl Harbor. How many 
additional personnel does that take care of? 

Captain Cricuton. That is for a capacity of 200 officers. 

Mr. WicG.Lesworts. That is about $1,200 or $1,300 per officer? 

Captain Cricnton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. You had $101.4 million for this activity to 
start with and picked up $2.1 million by reimbursements, giving you 
a total available for obligation of $103.5 million for the year, as I 
understand it? 

Captain Cricuton. For this appropriation; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You have obligated, as of March 31, 1951, 
$74.9 million or about $37 million per 4 months. This would give 
you roughly $50 million for the last 4 months, if this request is 
approved. 

ADVERTISING IN RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. SuepparD. How extensive are your operations through adver- 
tising agencies to expedite your recruiting program? 

Admiral DuBoss. Frankly, Mr. Sheppard, I do not know. 

Captain Cricuton. We have no paid advertising. 

Admiral DuBose. I think we have no paid advertising at the 
moment. 
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Mr. SuHerparp. The Navy is not following the course that is being 
followed by the Army and the Air Force of paying for advertising 
through expensive television and radio shows and various and sundry 
other functions? 

ee DuBoss. I think there is no radio, not a cent going to 
radio. 

Lieutenant Commander THompson. We pay no money for space in 
newspapers or magazines or for radio or television time. We have 
the advantage of consultants who help to build up radio and tele- 
vision shows which are produced on free time as a courtesy of the 
station. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You say ‘‘produced on free time’’; who pays for 
the talent which is utilized on those programs? 

Captain Cricuton. I think that any artist who participates does 
it on a gratuitous basis. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am directing my inquiry to you gentlemen of the 
Navy. We will discuss the other branches of the military functions 
later. But it is definitely understood at this time that, so far as the 
Bureau of Personnel is concerned, it is not expending any funds, not 
only out of this appropriation but appropriations that have been 
made in the past but that are still available, for talent on television or 
radio shows, for recruiting purposes? I know that the time you get 
on these stations is free, but I am referring now only to the actors or 
actresses, the performers in these shows. 

Admiral DuBosr. I am not prepared to answer that question, sir. 

Captain Cricuton. Subject ‘o check and correction, I would say 
that we are not paying anything for that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you insert at this point in the record the 
correct yes-or-no answer. And, if it should appear that you are 
making expenditures of that character, please include the amount 
of money that is being expended for such talent. 

As I understand it, You are not paying for any time and I do not 
see why you should, because it has been my understanding that the 
Navy has reached the point where, like the Marines, you are now 
doing what is commonly known as top-shelf screening of the volunteers 
who want to come into the service. 

Admiral DuBosr. By no means; we cut right across the board 
on that. 

The following statement was supplied for the record: 

The Navy obtains the services of top-flight radio talent on a basic minimum-fee 
basis, payment of which is required by reason of their membership in talent 


unions; viz, American Federation of Musicians and American Federation of 
Radio Artists. Rates paid for artists appearing in transcribed programs are: 


Per 
program 
EDDIE AL RE Tig acre pe re oa ER pC et ate Ave $60. 00 
ne i Ne a setae etet unenk Gene n-enadinredceacceerel 60. 80 
SENS emo ca tags ee Sen afore ee ig ea EE 27. 70 


Guest stars appearing on the Navy Hour, broadcast from Washington, D. C., 
are paid a token fee of $250, from which the stars must provide for all expenses 
in connection with their appearance. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there are no further questions, Admiral DuBose, 
we thank you and your staff for your appearance. 
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Funds available for obligation 
Presently Third sup- 
available plemental 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS : 
Appropriation or estimate.................-----------------+ $476, 158,000 | +$50. 517, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 1 
Reimbursements for service performed __.................-.--- 3, 754, 000 R904, 600 I... occ... I 
Total obligations................_- OE Ah a RB oe AO ‘ 479, 912, 000 +50, 517, 000 
Obligations by activities ( 
ines Presently Revised es- | Third sup- 
Description available timates plemental , 
E ( 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 4 
i ehiewrband wiiwreiennals 2s SO eth) $307, 095, 000 | $337, 825,000 | +$30, 730, 000 3 
2. Subsistence in kind_.._......_.____. <winnb thal b. iad. Saris ee 49, 787, 000 52, 281, 000 +2, 494, 000 
3. Travel, permanent change of station....._..___._____.____-- 19, 647, 000 26, 213, 500 +6, 566, 500 a . 
4. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities ________- Lise 30, 485, 000 41, 882,500 | +11, 397, 500 : 
5. Other individual military personnel costs................--- 18, 627, 000 17, 956, 000 —671, 000 4g 
Total direct obligations............________. sala. 2 425, 641,000 | 476,158,000 | +50, 517, 000 7 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Wawetbbemee th Ried 3, 732, 643 SO” 5 palit al 1 
3. Travel, permanent change of station 21, 357 ee 1.0 is Lie 
Total reimbursable obligations....____.____.....-_-. 3,754,000 | 3,754,000 |.......--.-_-- 
nn ON, debe lldghe ntl tele Pade 429, 395,000 | 479, 912, 000 +50, 517, 000 - 
0 
Obligations by objects 
| 
: | Presently Revised Third sup- 
Object classification | available estimates | plemental 
T 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 











ee eee es bedinenienon coasinen $349, 115, 700 | $391, 303,700 | +$42, 188, 000 

ESE EA EE SORTER ALES 21, 512, 500 , 974, 500 +6, 462, 000 

07 Other contractual services. ...............- ES Fs 1, 627, 764 1, 783, 342 +155, 578 

ee divcdacasiciw amimakbeeed 48, 159, 236 50, 497, 658 +2, 338, 422 

12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims---.-.....-...-.-- 5, 135, 800 4, 482, 800 —653, 000 ~ 
a 000 116, 000 +26, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 






Mr. SHepparp. At this time we shall take up the estimates for the 
Marine Corps. General Cates, do you have a statement you wish 
to present to the committee? 

Honaeah Cates. Yes; I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you will make that statement, we shall not 
interrupt until you have completed that statement and then we shall 
make our inquiries. 











PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 





General Caress. In order to provide its portion of the forces con- 
sidered by the President to be essential to the national security, and 
to support adequately those of its combat units which are committed 
to the action in Korea, the Marine Corps will require the following 

4 personnel : 

















| Officers | Enlisted | Total 
(a) End Strength: } 
Fiseal 1951 (including second supplemental) ---_-__---- 12, 234 | 153, 921 | 196, 155 
4 SORES a a ee TE | 3, 617 | 34, 257 | 37, 874 
; End, fiscal year 1951_.........-..----.---- 22-22. 15, 851 | 138, 178 | 204, 029 





















(b) Average number (man-years): | 
Fiscal year 1951 (including second supplemental) _____ | 11, 050 133, 115 | 144, 165 
- "ORR ace aS a 477 | 11, 765 | 12, 242 











Telied, Manel year 1088 oo e355 ne ecsch ces calaniss | 11, 527 | 144, 880 | 156, 407 









ALLOCATION OF PERSONNEL 





The planned allocation of these personnel for end fiscal year 1951 
is as follows: 









Officers | Enlisted Total 





























| Percent 
| 
ts cach antnoensencmeenens | 7, 163 97,714 | 104, 877 | 51.4 
eS SS SAE AL AL Te? ORL ST 6,387 | 83,315 | 9, 702 | 44.0 
ne wa pats ne edan aces 496 | 12,071 | = 12,567 | 6.1 
eee ae 280 2, 328 2, 608 | 1.3 
nT ne ee ae 3,598 | 36,322; 39,90, 19.6 
Supporting establishment (including liaison and joint | 
administration with other services)...............-.-- 2, 772 21, 382 | 24, 154 11.8 
Transients, patients, prisoners..............-.-.------- 2,318 | 32, 760 | 35, 078 17.2 
Sask SEE ae ea eee ye 1, 268 15, 054 | 16, 322 | 8.0 
Additional due to Korean operation. ---- LG, Fa 1,050 17, 706 | 18, 756 | 9.2 
RE Aa mace Cements, es Pay 15,851 | 188,178 | 204, 029 | 00.0 

















The forces which can be established and maintained under the fore- 
going personnel ceilings and allocations will be outlined off the record 
if it is desired. 

TOTAL ACCESSIONS REQUIRED, 1951 


The implementation of these plans will require total accessions of 
9,189 officers and 143,345 enlisted Marines during all of fiscal year 


ie wid nel ak 
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1951. It is anticipated that the source of these personnel will be as 
follows: 





Source Officers | Enlisted 





Organized Reserve : - 3, 050 34, 468 
Volunteer Reserve___- a 3, 652 45, 727 


Subtotal from Reserve ; . 80, 195 
Recruits__._- 52, 020 


1, 130 
143, 345 




















ACTIVE DUTY FOR RESERVISTS 


The Marine Corps has ordered into active military service its entire 
Organized (active) Reserve with the exception of 10 aviation squad- 
rons. There are no plans at this time for utilizing these remaining 
squadrons. From the Volunteer (inactive) Reserve, all sergeants and 
below, the greater part of the staff noncommissioned officers, and 
many of the junior officers in the tactical specialties have been ordered 
into active military service. There are no plans for ordering any 
additional reservists into active military service during the remainder 
of fiscal year 1951. However, small numbers will continue to report 
in response to orders previously issued. The Marine Corps plans to 
release from active military service during June 1951 a total of about 
3,800 reservists. 

Because of the superior qualifications and motivation which can 
be obtained in volunteers, the Marine Corps does not expect to resort 
to the induction of untrained personnel, unless required to do so by 
higher authority. 


INCREASES BY ACTIVITIES 


In summary, the augmentation of 37,874 requested for end fiscal 
year 1951 will be distributed as follows: 

Percent 
ir Ene 6 ool.) oo aaanuk numkwaane canna dereanecasweas tee 
Increased combat pipeline 
In training 
Supporting establishment 
Normal transients, patients, and prisoners 


The continuing effort of the Marine Corps to utilize its personnel 
to the best possible advantage is emphasized by the fact that at the 
end of this period 60.6 percent of all marines will be in the operating 
forces or in the combat pipeline. 

Mr. SHepparD. In the total third supplemental that you are 
presenting to the committee, General Cates, there is a complete 
request of $50,517,000; that is correct, is it not? 

General Cates. A total of $138,432,000, sir. That $50,000,000 is 
for military personnel, Marine Corps. That is the green sheet after 
the military personnel, Marine Corps tab. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. $50,000,000 is under tab 2, is it not? 

General Caters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the one to which I am directing my inquiry. 


BREE at Mat A ASM 
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AMOUNT OF ORIGINAL REQUEST 


What was the original amount that was asked, before any screening 
process took place, with reference to the third supplemental? 

General Carrs. The total budget? 

Mr. Suepparp. As it pertains to this particular activity of 
$50,000,000. 

General Cares. I will have to ask General Hill to reply to that. 

General Hiiu. $66,908,000 was originally asked for. That was cut 
to $50,517,000. Now, there were several factors that entered into 
that; change in planning, and they had not taken cognizance of the 
fact that we required funds for the change in the travel regulations. 
So after all is taken into consideration the $50,517,000 fills the bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It will carry you through, I presume, until the time 
you have your regular bill for fiscal year 1952? 
General Hii. That is correct, sir. 


INCREASE IN PRICES 





Mr. SHepparD. Have you encountered a great deal of difficulty, or 
any amount of difficulty, in the readjustment of your program as the 
program is presented in the third supplemental by the increase of 
prices since you had your previous second supplemental? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. To what percentage would you consider that might 
have contributed to the $50,000,000 you are presently asking under 
this item? 

General Hiiu. It contributes under clothing. 

The increase in cost was about $4,000,000 in the clothing subhead. 
In other words, field boots we had budgeted at $3.89, and the cost of 

4 a pair was $9, so the added cost was $5.11 a pair, times 563,768, or 

q $2,880,000. The mohair frieze for lining cold weather clothing went 

up $1,049,750. 

4 Other items went up similarly. In other words, we would put in 

# for 500,000 of a certain yardage, to cost $465,000. The cost that we 

a had budgeted for in the 1951 and first and second supplemental ap- 

propriations was $381,000. The increased cost in that item was 

$84,000. Roughly that was 16 percent. 

On another item of 550,000 yards we had asked for $717,000. The 
cost on that item was $738,000, or an increase of only $21,000 in the 
$738,000. 


RATION COSTS 





Mr. SHepparp. What would be the increased rations at this time, 
if you happen to have it available there? 

General Hitu. The computed ration was $1.0169, and the cost is 
$1.0325. Outside the United States it was $1.0563 and the cost was 
$1.0383. The average was $1.0177 and the actual cost is $1.0326. 
That is up 2% cents, say, on each ration. 


TRAVEL COSTS 









The other was in the travel regulations. The travel regulations 
were changed so that the enlisted men get more or less the same as 
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all the officers when they are ee station. That cost was 
roughly $5,000,000 of that increase. That has been granted. 








SUPPLIES FOR COMBAT TROOPS 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice in your summary comments, General Cates, 
that there is rather an interesting reflection so far as I am concerned, 
as to your operating forces, which showed at 28.5 percent, but your 
increase in the combat pipeline reflects a 14.2 percent increase. Am 
I assuming a proper position here in the fact that you had your 
pipeline pretty well prepared for to take care of your operating 
forces, which has shown that differential there? Is that a little 
precaution in advance? Just to what could I attribute that dif- 
ferential? 

General Cares. I really do not know, Mr. Sheppard. The pipeline 
to Korea today is something around 20,000 troops. 

Mr. Suepparp. The thing that made the question come to my 
mind rather forcibly was the fact that in Korea, if previous reports 
from the public aspect are to be given any credence or proportionate 
credence, the marines did use a considerable amount of their materials, 
equipments, et cetera, which was obviously necessary because of the 
conditions under which they had to labor and with which they were 
dealing. Taking into consideration, from my point of view, the 
situation there, and looking at your operating forces and the percent- 
ages, and going back to this pipeline of 14.2, I am going to have to 
give you or somebody credit for having things immediately available 
one way or another en route in order to perpetuate and maintain a 
pipeline of that total picture. 

General Cates. That is true. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think you are to be complimented accordingly. 

Mr. Taper. You are asking for $50,000,000 for this particular item. 
You spent 73 percent of the money that was available to you in the 
first 9 months, leaving you about 27 percent to go. I suppose your 
start was rather low in numbers, was it not? 

General Carers. Yes, sir, 67,000 enlisted. 

Mr. Taser. I do not think I have any other questions on this. 


INCREASE IN PRICE: 
TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. General, I notice that roughly speaking your 
average number of man-years increases 8% percent. As compared 
with that I notice a travel increase of over 30 percent and an increase 
in clothing and uniform gratuities of 33 percent. I wonder why that 
should be true? 

General Cares. That is true. It was caused by ordering into 
active duty the Reserves; the transportation of those Reserves; and 
the movement of the Second Division troops from the east coast to 
the west coast for duty in Korea. Will you elaborate further upon 
that, General Hill? 

General Hii. Presently available we had $19,647,000 in travel, 
permanent change of station. Our revised estimate is $26,000,000, or 
roughly $6,566,500 increase. 
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Mr. WieeLeswortuH. Which is about 33 percent? 
General Hiuu. Yes, sir. In that item there is a decrease of $13,000 
for officers, permanent change of station, and an increase of $4,487,156 
for enlisted personnel, change of station, travel. The additional funds 
required for this program provide travel cost necessitated by the 
increased enlisted strength of the Marine Corps, together with the 
increased travel and per diem rates prescribed by the joint travel 
regulations. The joint travel regulations have been just recently 
adopted, sir, and they increase all the enlisted men’s travel allowances 
up to nearly equivalent the officers’ allowances. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You have not only more travel allowance, 
then, but you are going to have more travel per man; is that right? 

General Hiuu. No, sir; we have to pay the men more for their travel. 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortu. I understand that, but is there not also more 
travel per man than you originally contemplated? 

General Hii. That is correct, sir. 

The third item, $2,092,344 is for transportation of dependents, addi- 
tional funds required for this program due to the effect of the joint 
travel regulations, and to provide for the travel home of dependents of 
reservists relieved from active duty. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. That is considerably more than you averaged 
in the first 8 months of the year? 

General Hi. Yes, sir. 






‘CLOTHING COSTS 












Mr. WiccLeswortH. What can you say about that item 4, the indi- 
vidual clothing and uniform gratuities, which is also about a 33-percent 
increase? 

General Carrs. A large proportion of the original enlisted men we 
had were already clothed. The addition of the recruits and the Re- 
serves that we ordered into active duty meant they had to be com- 
pletely outfitted. 


RELEASE OF RESERVISTS 















Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mention the fact that the Marine Corps 
plans to relieve from active military service during June 1951, a total 
of 3,800 reservists. Is that pursuant to some plan of rotation which 
applies to all enlisted personnel in the corps? 

General Carrs. No, sir; it is not based upon that at all. Our en- 
listments will increase, so that we can release that many reservists. 
Our rotation from Korea is based upon the number of replacements 
that we can send out. So far we have returned from Korea 3,300 and 
we have 1,727 due the latter part of this month, making a grand 
total of 5,027. 

a Mr. WieeLeswortH. That reflects a policy that you now have in 

3 effect and intend to continue insofar as replacements are available? 

& General Carns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Would you off the record carry out your 
suggestion in paragraph 3 as to forces which can be established and 
maintained under the foregoing personnel ceilings and allocations? 

General Carss. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. Just following a little further this reference to the 
3,800 Reservists, is there to be any special consideration given to 
those Reservists who were called in with service-connected disabilities? 

General Carrs. Mr. Scrivner, I am afraid our hands are tied on 
that with regard to the law. There are 59 still in the Marine Corps. 
We have explained to those people the rights they have, and their 
status. Each one has been examined physically on four different 
occasions. We have had a colonel who worked for the Veterans’ 
Administration explain that to them. They will not give up their 
veteran’s right by waiving their disability pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have advised with some of them substantially to 
that same effect. I still think that technically and legally the Marines 
are right, for the law was not as carefully drawn as it should have been 
to have left the decision entirely in the voluntary act of these disabled 
men. Otherwise, as I have stated before, I think there has been a 
rather grevious treatment of these disabled men. 

General Cares. I agree with you wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. If you are now obtaining or anticipate 
obtaining additional men enough to release the 3,800 reservists, as 
you say here, the point of my question is whether or not primarily 
among this 3,800 you would include that, group. I ask it pointedly 
for several reasons, knowing what some of the disabilities were. 
Those men with those disabilities are not able to go into active duty. 
Now you have other men returned from Korea with more recent 
military experience who can stand in their place as instructors, if 
that is their value. If that is their frame of mind, it is not from lack 
of patriotism or loyalty. I think every one of them whom I have 


had contact with indicates that it is a matter of principle. 

I am just hopeful that in this 3,800 those men will be given the 
consideration which I personally feel they should be given. 

Now, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DISCHARGE OF HARDSHIP CASES 


General Carrs. We have had 5,241 requests for discharge on ac- 
count of hardship. The Board has studied those cases and they 
have granted 4,709, which is over 75 percent, showing that we are 
trying to give every consideration to hardship cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will add to that, that I have had comparatively 
few hardship cases that have been called to my attention, in every 
instance by members of the family and not the men themselves. I 
will say quite frankly and with all sincerity that the treatment given 
those men has been just. It is just exactly the kind of treatment I 
would anticipate the Marines would give a marine. 

General Carrs. Of these to be discharged in June, naturally, we 
were going to give preference to the semihardship cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would include a lot of your disabled men? 

General Caress. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there ever were hardship, that is it, where they 
are getting nothing. I do not know whether they are now or not, 
but for 3 or 4 months, at least, they got absolutely nothing—no pay 
of any kind. 

General Carrs. That is true. 
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Mr. Scrivner. They did not get anything from you and they did 
not get anything from the Veterans’ Administration. To my mind 
that is impressed service, which is certainly contrary to any inten- 
tion that the Congress ever had. We intended to permit these men 
to waive disability, with them to do so voluntarily, not the way it 
has happened. 

, PROCUREMENT 





























General Hill, just briefly what is your program as it relates to 
procurement? "In other words, if you have items for the Marines how 
are they handled? 

General H1iu. You mean in the general service? 

4 Mr. Scrivner. Yes. In other words, procurement of your various 

items such as clothing, food, and all that. 

: General Hriu. Well, under the single service procurement as 

allocated by the Munitions Board at the present time we have about 

$100 million on the books. Of that 50 percent is with the people 
employing less than 500 people and 50 percent of it is with companies 
employing more than 500 people. 

3 Mr. Scrivner. I was not thinking so much of that type, but I was 

‘ thinking particularly of the food, rations, clothing, and all that. 

q General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the same? Do you buy them direct and 
not through the Navy or Army? 

General Hinz. No, sir. All our subsistence comes through the 
Army. 

: Mr. Scrivner. So that your picture in the thing is to sit down and 

© figure what the requirements of the Marine Corps; are, and then hand 

that information to the procuring agency which in this case is the 

Army. 

General Hitu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just think that you should know, in all fairness——— 

General Hiuu. All ordnance goes to the Ordnance Department of 
the Army, but anything we buy we advertise for unless the urgency is 
so great that we have to negotiate. We negotiate for very, very few 
items. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I was going to add was that there are some 
men who apparently know Pete Hill pretty well, and among those men 
4 who know him his reputation is that he gets a pretty sharp point on the 
Pe pencil. I was just going to ask you in conclusion whether or not in 
ie bringing up these items here you have lived up to that reputation and 
; have had a sharp point on your pencil and have asked for only those 
things which you felt were necessary at this present time? 

* General Hii. That is correct. 

i Mr. SuepparpD. I might say, General Hill, that when you get a 
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i compliment of that character from my colleague at the other end of 
FJ the table yon are good. 
a General Hitt. Thank you. I am not good; but my people are, sir. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. That is a fair statement. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS REQUESTED 






Mr. WicGLeswortH. Do I understand that, in your opinion, the 
requests which you are submitting to us now are adequate to meet the 
minimum needs of the corps between now and July 1? 
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General Hii. Yes, sir. That is on the Marine Corps personnel. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You have another item for Marine Corps 
troops and facilities, and I would like to include that in my question. 

Mr. Taser. I wish, General, you would turn to page 2-2. I 
have been doing a little arithmetic on it, and it makes me sort of 
wonder. 

I divided the $307 million that you see on the third line there by 
144,165, and I get $2,140 average. 

I divided the $337 million item that you see there by the 156,407 
figure and I get $2,160, indicating an increase of $20 apiece, average. 

Then I divided the $30 million at the end, which is the increase 
figure, by the 12,700. That is the difference between the 144,165 
and the 156,407. There I get $2,340. I just do not understand 
how I would get that difference. Is there some extra item there 
besides the routine operations? 

Major Farrparrn. Mr. Taber, on page 2-19, which is a summary 
of the pay and allowances of the enlisted personnel, you will find 
that the basic pay has decreased on the average of $9. On basic 
allowance for quarters we have much better information, and find 
that the reservists who were mobilized have a much greater per- 
centage of dependents than we estimated in the first and second 
supplementals. Also there is an out-of-proportion increase in item 
No. 7, “Sea and foreign duty pay,” wherein we have 8,621 man-years 
additional due to revised deployment plans, so when all those items 
are taken together, there is, on enlisted, an increase average over 
all, of $39.96. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean monthly rate? 


The cause of that, sir, is 


Major Farrparrn. Annual average. 
better experience and change in deployment plans. 

Mr. Taser. The jump is quite marked in there. 
gives part of the explanation. 


Perhaps that 


MarINnE Corps Troops AND FACILITIES 


Funds available for obligation 





Presently | Revised esti-| Third sup- 


available 


mates 


plemental 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
nee aS 
Transferred from— 


“Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of Defense,’’ Public 
Law 843 


“Military personnel, Marine Corp 
Tetel Givect obMgaiiews: . 5c hss dé bcee oss eck 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations 


$517, 900, 000 


1, 191, 680 
5, 312, 000 


$605, 815, 000 


1, 191, 680 
5, 312, 000 


+$87, 915, 000 





524, 403, 680 


31, 834, 056 


612, 318. 680 


31, 834, 056 








556, 237, 736 
! 





644, 152, 736 





+87, 915, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 
| Presently 


Revised esti- 
mates 


'Third supple- 
mental 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps facilities 

. Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps Reserve 
facilities (except Air) 

. General expenses, Marine Corps personnel 

. Marine Corps ordnance and ammunition 

. Research and development 

. Industrial mobilization ___ 

. Cateloging- --_- Be 

’ Departmental administration ___- 

. Military occupational classification project - 


PAID oe Ww ore 


Total ‘direct obligations. 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
. Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps facilities. __ 
3. General expenses, Marine Corps personnel. -.___....--- ; 
. Marine Corps ordnance and ammunition 
Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


| 
| available | 
} 


| $169, 110, 482 | $175, 783, 082 | 


| 1,084, 037 | 
| 156, 383, 220 | 
| 187, 703, 292 | 
| 3, 413; 000 
49, 900 

313, 526 | 

6, 306, 223 
40, 000 


1, 084, 037 
194, 615, 620 
230, 713, 292 
3, 413, 000 |__ 
49,900 |___ 
313, 526 | 
6,206; 278} _.......- 
40,000 |__. 





524, 403, 680 | 


612, 318, 680 | 

| | 

1,205,282 | 1, 205, 282 | 

29, 797,975 | 29, 797,975 |__- 
, 799 | 830, 799 | 


, 056 








+87, 915, 000 





31, 834, 056 | 





644, 152, 736 ~ 487, 915, 000 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions---_........-.-- 
Average number of all employees -_- 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions-- -- 
Payment above basic rates. 


Total personal service obligations ---- 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services__- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials... 
Equipment. ...........- Stes B 
Lands and structures. ....:-...........-.- 


Total direct obligations. _..............-_- ; 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 


Transportation of things. ...........-.-.--..--------.-- gay 


Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Lands and structures 


Total reimbursable obligations... _. i 


Total obligations 


_.| $44, 294, 794 


Third 
| supplemental 


: — 
| Presently 
available | 


Revised 
estimates 


$44, 204, 794 | _- 
2, 121, 396 | .- 


46, 416, 190 


2, 121, 396 


46, 416, 190 


42, 416, 190 
2, 036, 734 
14, 575, 000 
951, 749 
2, 460, 104 | 
535, 386 | 
484, 091 
87, 538, 368 
370, 511, 181 | 
2, 894, 877 


42, 416, 190 
3, 451, 008 
14, 575, 000 | 


122, 799, 384 
421, 181, 737 


261. 016 
+: 50, 670, 556 


524, 403, 680 612, 318, 680 +87, 915 5, 000 


| 


4, 000, 000 | 

1, 706 

3, 824 

390, 839 
25. 726, 819 | 
1, 710, 242 | 


4, 000, 000 | 


0,839 |__ 





Mr. Suepparp. We will take up Marine Corps troops and facilities, 
and I see that you are making a request for $87,915,000. 
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AMOUNT OF ORIGINAL REQUEST 


What was your original request before screening? 

General Hitu. The original was $304,503,000. That was cut to 
$169,515,000. That was further cut to $44,905,000, and in the last 
go-round that figure was raised to $87,915,000 by the addition of 
253 LVT personnel carriers at a cost of $170,000 each. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MARINE CORPS FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice a net figure reflected in your breakdown 
on page 2-202 which seems somewhat large. There is reflected on 
page 2-202, under ‘‘Marine Corps troops and facilities,’ the amount 
of $2,325,000 for the upkeep of posts. 

General Hitu. That is divided into three headings: ‘Repair,’’ 
“Upkeep,” and “Improvements to buildings.” 

The improvements are mostly deferred maintenance. In other 
words, we have been required to open up certain areas within certain 
of our present stations. 

Mr. Suepparp. How much of that, if any, is for the continental 
United States and compared to that outside the continental United 
States? 

General Hit. It is all continental United States. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your next item. 

General Hiii. Maintenance of targets and ranges, $100,000. The 
same thing applies here. We had to put an added workload into their 
operation and open up new targets. 

The next is improvement and upkeep of maneuver and storage 
areas. The same thing applies to that, sir, and also it is for temporary 
storage just to get some of our gear out of the weather. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you having much difficulty in getting the 
required amount of machine tools which you are asking $1,773,100 for? 

General Hii. Most of that is small hand tools, and that is procured 
by the Navy. It is mechanics’ tools and the like. 

Mr. Taser. In the previous item we were discussing, was there 
any clothing in that? 

Mr. Haserkorn. In military personnel, Marine Corps, the cost 
of the initial bag that is given to the recruit falls in the individual! 
military cost of a marine. That is the new appropriation structure. 

In this appropriation there is the organizational clothing and 
increased costs of clothing necessary to continue the manufacture of 
clothing. 

Mr. Taser. The initial clothing is in that other estimate, and 
where they have to have special clothing for special activities like 
the marines on air duty, or the ones on duty in cold places, or where 
they lose their clothing as the result of operations like in Korea, that 
goes in here? 

Mr. HasBerxkorn. Yes. 


GENERAL EXPENSES, MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL 
CLOTHING COSTS 


Mr. Taser. The only trouble with that is there are two places 
where you have the clothing item. You have $30,000,000 in here for 
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clothing on page 204. That is a big item on that page. It is over a 
third of the whole of your estimate here. 

General Hitu. The pipeline on that is $4,426,591.20. 

Mr. Taper. What do you mean, the pipeline on clothing? 

General Hitu. Yes, for our troops in Korea, and so forth. 

Mr. Taper. You have that much in there for just the pipeline? 

General Hii. Yes, the time and space factor to get the material 
out to them and keep it going. That is twelve months’ replacement 
for these 37,000 people. Then there is $12,564,000 for a year’s stock 
of material required in the manufacturing reserve at our depot of 
supplies. 

Mr. Taser. This is a part of the general expense item and the other 
is clothing and uniform gratuities. 










ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 





Your ordnance and ammunition is up something like $43,000,000. 
What page is that on? 

General Hitu. 207. 

Mr. Taper. That is new weapons rather than ammunition? 
General Hruu. That is correct, sir, all new weapons. 

Mr. Taser. The LVT’s? 

General Hiitu. Landing vehicle tracked. 





ADEQUACY OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


























Mr. Wieciteswortn. With the chairman’s permission, I will repeat 
my question: General, I understand that in your opinion, with respect 
to this item for Marine Corps troops and facilities, and with respect 
to the previous item for Marine Corps personnel, the amounts requested 
are adequate to meet the minimum needs of the corps between now 
and June 30, 1951? 

General Hii. Yes. 

General Carrs. Based upon present conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are a great many items I would like to ask 
questions about, but I am going to defer my questioning until we get 
the 1952 bill. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask a question or two: We are providing addi- 
tional funds, and we have previously provided funds, and we have 
been talking about fund requirements. The end product, we hope, 
is a great striking power in the hands of the Government through the 
Marines, 

EFFECTIVENESS OF TRAINING 





fe Now, how much stronger, how much bigger punch, or wallop do you 
' _ have now, General Cates, than you had a year ago? 
F: General Cares. I would say that we are at least three to four times 
stronger than we were—at least three. 
Mr. Manon. What about the degree of your training? Do you 
' apply that to your training and to the effectiveness of your weapons 
p _ and all those things? 

General Cares. Yes; that all enters into it. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you will be in a pretty good position 
as time rolls around to use your maximum striking force in the event 
it is required in any sort of emergency? 

82181—51——43 
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General Catss. Yes, with the two divisions. The other third of a 
‘ division is to be organized very soon. We will not only have that as 
an extra regimental combat team, but in the event that they should 
employ the Second Marine Division from Camp Lejeune, it would give 
us a nucleus or cadre for further expansion. 
Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. SuepparD. Thank you very much for your appearance and the 
splendid manner in which you have responded to our interrogations. 
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AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 

1951 third supplemental 
Presently available - - He et a tel eee ee _ $866, 370, 000 
Revised estimate _ _. a J OSE ES PE AP OTTER 






Third supplemental_--- - -- ck. de ae Se oe BAY 62, 869, 000 









Presently | Revised | Third supple- 
available | estimates mental 





Activity 
























. Flight operations, Regular Navy $111. 204.000 | $116, 977, 009 $5, 773, 000 
2. Flight ope tions, Naval Reserve 7 | 15, 550, 000 | 15, 550, 000 
3. Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy 205. 145,000 | 218, 568, 000 13, 423, 00 
4. Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve 49,005,000 | = 49, 005, 000 
5, Station operations, Regular Navy 135, 424, 000 139, 124, 000 5, 700, 0 
6. Station operations, Naval Reserve | 10, 312, 090 | 10, 312, 000 2 

7. Alteration and replacement of facilities -€ 76, 599, 000 | 84, 098, 009 7, 499 

8. Research and development 3) 262. 000 130, 262, 000 | 












29, 354, 000 





9. Industrial mobilization 









10. Supporting equipment, matériel and services | 100, 275, 000 } 1130, 749.000 | 130, 474, 
11. Departmental administration 5, 249, 000 | 5, 240. 000 |___.. 
= ee a + 866, 370, 000 | ! 929,239,000 | 1 62, 869 














1 Includes proposed transfer of $3,000,090 to appropriation ‘Facilities, Navy.” 
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Obligations by activities 















2 rese’ y 
Description pene se 






Revised 
estimates 


Third sup- 
plemental 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

























10. Supporting equipment, matériel, and services--- 








Total reimbursable obligations 








Total obligations_. 





mais P 1, 880, 200 | 
ersesce ine eee ne ae 6, 000, 000 


Te (onsubewatetetektacdaussnl, Graal 





1. Flight operations, Regular Navy..................---.-- $111, 204, 000 | $116, 977, 000 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve_-_......_.__.- Pe it 15, 550, 000 
3. Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy.......................--- 205, 145,000 | 218, 568, 000 
4. Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve_- _...........____-__.- 49, 005, 000 | 49, 005, 000 
: §. Station operations, Regular Navy__.........-_-- uy 133, 424, 000 139, 124, 000 
4 6. Station operations, Naval Reserve............-_------ _..| 10,312, 000 10, 312, 000 
j Alteration and replacement of facilities____- Ree 76, 599, 000 84, 098, 000 
§ 8. Research and development....................-_-...- 130, 262,000 | 130, 262, 000 
b, ©, Indantetal mebitisation................................ 29, 354, 000 g 29, 354, 000 
“4 of Supporting equipment, matérie] 1, and services. _...--- __| 100, 275, 000 127, 749, 000 
g . Departmental administration.................__.___--.-.- | 5, 240, 000 | 5, , 240, 000 
Total direct obligations. _.__..__.- ae | 866, 37 0, 000 | 
REIMBUKSABLE OBLIGATIONS | | 
oa 1. Flight operations, Regular Navy ...--.--- c :eaal 1, 046, 000 | 1, 046, 000 
F 2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve..........- ae iar’ 500 | 500 | 
% 3. Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy... ee Fee Aa 2,550, 800 | 2, 950, 800 
4 5. Station operations, Regular Navy_----- ar Suet 388, 000 | 388, 000 
Es 6. Station operations, Naval Reserve ——— ; an 117, 500 | 117, 500 | 
be 7. Alteration and replacement of facilities_- a 9,900 | 9, 000 
6; esearen and develonimient............................... | 8,000 | 8, 000 | 


2, 480, 200 


933, 239, 000 


7, 000, 000 | 








$5, 773, 000 


13, 423, 000 


> 5, 700, 000 


~ 7, 499, 000 


27, 474, 000 





a ~ 400, 000 


Dna cet ts ws sina 
| 600, 000 


1, 000, 000 





| 60, 869, 000 





Obligations by objects 

















j -rase , 
oe F Presently 
Object classification | available 
















SUMMARY OF PERSONAL 





SERVICES 










Total number of permanent positions. he a 81, 409 

Re Full-time equivalent of all other positions... - ..- Sse doncal 2 
id Average number of all employees a | 72, $13 
4 Deduct number paid from project order funds....._-- | 2, 214 





Average number of employees paid from — 
01 Personal services 


% == 

24 Personal service obligations: 

: Permanent positions... _-- ye q ; | 247, 714, 139 
¥: Part- time and temporary positions. 





pawns sabe 6, 282 





Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 










. | 

hg le ea ee i ei So meee tense wie 4 a . t- 
Ba P iyment ibove basie r: stes Apigeeoh a et ae | ll, 039, 579 
4 Total personal service obligations. __.-- 258, 760, 000 
5 . . - . | 

a Deduct amounts financed fro.n project orders charged to 

% object classes_........... Saiemhakcbaaaets géical 8, 274, 000 
% , . ies go 

4 Net personal service obligations.......................} 250, 486, 000 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 































Total direct obligations . ‘ : 866, 370, 000 














° | 
3 nica 
iB 0! Personal services__- Tap iad 250, 486, 000 
ia 02 Travel | 1, 632, 000 | 
, 03 Transportation of things piewidswn oe van 938, 000 | 
% 0! Communication services : 4 1, 243, 000 | 
; 05 Rents and utility services_- ope wc ais | 9, 372, 003 
S 06 Printing and reproduction es , | 2, 622, 000 
2 07 Other contractual services . 77, 962, 000 
3 Services performed by other agencies. 3, 700, 000 
: 0S Supplies and materials : ; a 237. 607. O00 
7 09 ipment r — 277. 887, 000 
A 10 Lands and structures .| 2, 921, 000 | 
15 7 sand ussessments # - | 


| Revised esti- | 


mates 


84, 458 

9 

73, 560 
2 





250, 138, 901 
6, 282 


18. 198, 817 


268, 344, 000 | } 


8, 495, 000 








1024" 000 | 
1, 298, 000 | 
9, 861 , 000 | 


308, 154, 000 | 
3, 419. 000 
165, 000 


926, 239, 000 | 


7 | 
259, 849, 000 odd 9. 363, 000 


259, 849, es = 











| Third su- 
| plemental 





3, 058 


692 






2, 424, 762 


I --""3° 159, 238 


9, 584, 000 


| 


| 221, 000 


© 


, 363, 000 
25. 000 
86, 000 
55, 000 

489, 000 
15, 000 
4, 533, 000 


14, 373, 099 
30, 267, 000 
498, O00 
165, 000 









9, 869, 000 

















Obligations by objects—Continued 












. ok ama 
Revised esti-| Third sup- 
mates plemental] 


Presently 


Descript . 
Scrpcem available 


| 






REIMBUKSABLE OBLICATIONS 





$17, 000 | $17,000 |__ 

3, £54, 000 4, 468, 000 $904, 
2.479, 000 2, 514, 000 | 06, 09 
6, 000, 000 | 7,000, 000 | 1, 00. 0 
— - - ow - | - 


Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 

























Total reimbursable obligations | 






Total cbligations | 872,370,000 | 93%, 239, 000 | 6, RHO. 0 
| j | 












AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 





CONSTRUCTION OF AIRCRAFT 











1951 third suppleme ntal 
Presently available - - ' : Sn ee lets 
tevised estimate_________-_- " rn ee 


$2, 542, 922, 000 
3, 050, 922, 000 


508, 000, 000 










Third supplemental. sae os 





Activity Preset ntly Revised Third supp! 
: available estimate mental 























1. Piloted aircraft procurement 2, 361, 478, 000 | $2, 779, 434, 000 $417, 956. 
2. Ordnance for new aircraft 1), 741, 000 57, 741, 000 17, OO 

3. Guided missile and target drone procurement 7, 000 101, 261, 900 | 73, 044, 
4. Technical equipment for service training , 735, 000 
5. 107, 751, 000 


5. Aircraft modernization 




















Total 2, 542, 922, 000 3, 050, 922, 000 5OR, 00 





Funds available for obligation 














Presently | Revised Third suj 


available | estimate plementa! 



























DIRECT OBRLICATIONS 












Appropriation or estimate $2, 372, 629, 000 | $2, 880, 629, 000 $508, 000, Ou 
Applied to contract authorization | —530,000,000 | —530, 000, 000 
Transferred to “Facilities, Navy” —8, 065, 000 | —8, 065. 000 | 

Net appropriation available for obligation | 1,834, 564, 000 2. 342, 564, 000 | 508, COO 
Contract authorization | 575, 496, 000 | 575, 496, 099 |__ 
Prior year balance available (contract authorization) 124, 797, 000 | 124, 797,000 |. 

Total direct obligations. - -- : 2, 534, 857,000 | 3, 042, 857, 000 | 508, 000, 0 






REIMBURSABLE ORBLICATIONS 





Reimbursements for services performed 21, 964, 000 21, 964, 000 |_- 





2, 556,821,000 | 3, 064, 821, 000 





Total obligations.............- 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Piloted aircraft procurement 
Ordnance for new aircraft r ; 
Guided missile and target drone procurement 
Technical equipment for service training 
Aircraft modernization 
Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE 


OBLIGATIONS 


Piloted aircraft procurement 
Ordnance for new aircraft 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations. 


Presently 
available 


353, 413, 000 
40. 741, 000 
28, 217, 000 

4, 735, 000 


"7, 751, 090 


534, 857, 000 


. 556, S21, 


21, 962, 000 

2, 000 
21. 964, 000 
OOO 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


lotal number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


} 


Average number of all employees 


educt number paid from project order funds. - 


Average number of employees paid from 01 


sonal services 


‘rsonal service obligations 
Permanent positions : 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Deduct amounts financed from 
charged to object classes 


project 


Net personal service obligations 
DIRECT ORLICATIONS 
Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Total direct obligations. 
REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS 
Equipment. - 


Total obligations_____- 


orders 








2, 509, 944, 924 | 


, 534, 857, 000 | 


$11, 937, 910 
&, OOS 


35, 220 
11, 981, 138 


, 597, 602 


4, 383, 536 | 


4, 383, 536 

345, 000 
7, 007, 900 
1, 548, 000 
1, 629, 640 


9, 998, 000 


21, 4, 000 | 


2, 556, 821, 000 


Revised 
estimate 


71. 369. 000 
57, 741. 000 
101, 


261,000 | 


| Third supple- 
mental 


3 . 956, 000 
| 17, 000, 000 
73, 044, 000 


. 735. 000 | 


107, 751, 090 


3, 042. 


21, 962, 090 
2, 009 
21, 964, 000 


3. 064, 821, 000 


estimate 


$11, 937, 910 


857. 000 


508, 000, 009 


508, 000, 000 


Third supple- 
mental 


8, OO8 | 


35, 220 | 


11, 981, 138 | 


7, 597, 602 


4, 383, 536 | 


4, 383, 536 | 
345, 000 | 


7, 007, 900 
1, 548, 000 
1, 629, 640 
2, 910, 194, 924 


| 117, 748, 090 | 


21, 964, 000 
3, 064, 821, 000 


3, 042, 857, 000 | 


| $400, 
107, 


250, 000 
| 750, 000 


503, 000, 000 


000, 000 


508, 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. Mr. Sikes, will 
you conduct the hearing? 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Admiral Hopwood, 
whom do we have this morning? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Vice Admiral Cassady, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, who will give you a statement concerning the policy 
with respect to aviation activities of the Navy, to be followed by 
Rear Admiral Pride, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, who will 
handle the justifications. 

Mr. Sixes. We are glad to have you before the committee gentle- 
men. You may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF Vice ApmMIRAL CassAapy 


Admiral Cassapy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Admiral Sher- 
man has explained the Navy’s growth and development through- 
out 1951 and the program objectives for the coming fiscal year. He 
has also reviewed the premises on which the fiscal 1951 budget, with 
its several supplements, has been based. 


NAVAL AVIATION OPERATIONS 


I shall trace very briefly the important developments in Naval 
aviation since I appeared before you last fall. 

Then, we were retreating in North Korea, as the result of Red 
China’s sudden and outright entry into the far eastern war. Time 
and time again naval and marine squadrons performed invaluable 
service during those trying days. Together with Air Force units, 
they not only helped to hold the rapid Chinese advance in check but 
also were indispensable in supply and evacuation work. 

Now the front has stabilized, and the value of close air-ground 
support operations is becoming more clearly apparent than it was when 
armies were moving up and down the peninsula in great strides. The 
value of medium-range interdictory air attacks and of long-range 
strategic air attacks is unquestioned,.but when troops dig in along 
fairly stable lines the closest possible air-to-ground teamwork pays 
big dividends. 

Four months ago I discussed with you at some length the increasing 
use of helicopters. These rotary-wing aircraft have developed 
faster and proven their indispensability and wide range of usefulness 
even more rapidly than we then thought. Seventy-three downed 
airmen have been rescued—many behind enemy lines—as well as 
1,250 wounded. Our planned helicopter operating level has been 
revised upward accordingly; rotary-wing aircraft bulk even larger in 
our program than at the time the second supplemental budget was 
being reviewed by this committee. 

We still have had no attacks by enemy submarines. Nevertheless, 
we are pressing the air phases of the antisubmarine warfare program 
vigorously. In the light of best intelligence, we have aircraft models 
and equipment in being and planned to meet the submarine threat if 
and when it develops. 

Since the proclamation of the national emergency the strength of 
naval aviation has been reviewed in the light of the objectives stated 
by Admiral Sherman. Certain increases in naval and marine air 
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groups and squadrons have been authorized. I have a detailed 
breakdown of such increases available for such off-the-record discus- 
sion as you may desire. 


AVIATION BASES 















Aviation bases needed for current operations will be supported by 
the third supplemental budget now under consideration. 

The public works appropriations which will be requested by the 
Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks are all for items previously 
approved by Congress. They include only urgent developments in 
our airfield modernization program—a measure of the most vital 
importance to our immediate expansion and to our aviation readiness. 


ATTRITION 












Aircraft attrition in the Far East has not exceeded that originally 
estimated last summer, except for helicopters and fixed-wing observa- 
tion planes. Stabilization of the front, with consequently stronger 
antiaircraft concentrations, may result in increased attrition. How- 
ever, any major change in the trend would probably be caused only 
by increased opposition by Russian aircraft. Pilot attrition has been 
markedly reduced by helicopter rescue work. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 

















Funds for procurement of new naval aircraft were last requested 
in the first 1951 supplemental, in August 1950. Last December, in 
the second supplemental, we received funds to begin a tooling expan- 
sion program but asked for no funds with which to buy more aircraft. 

‘ As Admiral Sherman has stated to you, procurement funds in this 

; third supplemental are limited to what is needed to assure continuity 

; of production and to maintain an industrial position that will enable 

the Navy to make efficient use of such funds as may be appropriated 

for aircraft procurement in the next fiscal year. Funds are also 
requested now to continue the mobilization tooling program begun 
under the second supplemental. 


RESERVES 










Our plans for employing Organized Air Reserve units on active 
duty have gone steadily ahead. Since | last appeared before your 
committee we have called into active service additional carrier and 
marine air groups, as well as patrol and antisubmarine squadrons. 
The degree of readiness of our Reserve units, and their conduct and 
performance since recall, are evidence of the soundness of the Naval 
Air Reserve program. 


RRS ae 


PILOT TRAINING 


RRR Pe ers Mari 


Our pilot training rate has been increased slightly—an additional 
output of 200 new pilots per year. These new pilots will be needed by 
the forces now authorized; however, the increase will not be felt by the 
fleet until the summer of 1952, due to the 18 months lead time required 
when shifting the size of the pilot training program. 

Gentlemen, I believe I have covered the main changes that have 
taken place in naval aviation plans and operations since my last 
appearance before you early in December. 


P 
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Funding and budgetary responsibility for our program rests with 
the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Rear Admiral Pride. He and 
his staff are here to explain the effect of plans and operations on our 
appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a general statement, Admiral Pride? 
Admiral Prive. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sixes. Proceed with your general statement, Admiral Pride. 










STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL PRIDE 






Admiral Prive. In August and December of last year, when we 
submitted supplemental estimates for fiscal year 1951, we emphasized 
on each occasion that the additional obligational authority being 
requested represented, on a conservative basis, only the direct costs of 
financing expanded programs directed by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. Subsequent to the appropriation of funds to support the 
enlarged forces, the Joint Chiefs of Staff found it necessary to order a 
further and immediate expansion of the naval aeronautical organiza- 
tion. Since these enlarged forces had not been anticipated, available 
funds are inadequate to meet this new demand. Accordingly, the 
budget you are now considering is based on financing the build-up of 
aircraft strength, the activation of air stations, and the procurement of 
the minimum quantities of matériel necessary in 1951 to meet the 
planned expansion of the naval aeronautical organization. 

Requirements for additional funds in 1951 have been held to an 
absolute minimum by deferring until 1952 all costs except those which 
are essential to (1) the activation of new aviation units and stations, 
(2) the immediate expansion of aircraft productive capacity, and (3 
the implementation of other high-priority nondeferrable projects 
We are therefore requesting in this third supplemental estimate a 
total of $570,869,000 to cover existing deficiencies and to continue 
current aviation programs through the fiscal year which ends on June 
30, 1951. The additional amount requested is analyzed by appro- 
priation in the following summary: 
































ae Presently | Revised re- > 
2 yropriz . ; : eficiency 
Appropriation financed quirement Deficien: 












} | 
Aircraft and facilities : , $866, 370, 000 | $929, 239. 000 | $62, 869, 00% 
Construction of aircraft and related procurement ___--- 2, 542, 922,000 | 3, 050, 922, 000 508, 000, 00) 
















Total aviation appropriations__- shine puiibetbe 3, 409, 292,000 | 3, 980, 161, 000 570, 869, 000 
























These amounts are based for the first half of the fiscal year on the 
prices actually experienced during that period and for the last half of 
the fiscal year on the prices prevailing at January 1, 1951. There 
thus has been included no allowance for price changes after January |. 
1951. 








FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 











The revised flight operations program for the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps reflects an increase of 492 operating aircraft and 161,042 
flight-hours over the program for which funds presently are available. 
This revision increases Regular Navy and Marine Corps flight-hours 
for fiscal year 1951 to a total of 2,653,218 hours, including all combat 
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hours in Korea. The cost of the augmented flight operations program 
exceeds funds presently appropriated by $5,773,000. 

Corresponding revisions also have been made in the Regular Navy 
overhaul program to support the increased flight operations. Because 
of this acceleration it became necessary last December to place our 
industrial facilities on a longer workweek and this lengthened workweek 
is expected to continue, on a gradually reducing scale, through 
December of the current year. Overhaul requirements to support 
the new operating program have been priced at the actual average cost 
for each of the classes of aircraft and engines involved with recognition 
being given to the cost of overtime premium and the cost of per diem 
wage increases that have been granted to bring the Navy’s industrial 
wage scales in line with those of private industry. Additional require- 
ments for aircraft overhaul amount to $25,247,061, which represents 
the difference between the cost of the revised program and the previous 
program covered by appropriations to date. Of this amount non- 
deferrable costs of $13,423,000 are requested in this estimate and the 
balance of $11,855,061, representing the value of additional aero- 
nautical material to be withdrawn from inventory without replace- 
ment, will be budgeted in 1952 


AVIATION SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Previous increases in operating forces have been programed without 
corresponding increases in the supporting shore establishment, but 
it no longer is possible to continue this practice because our present 
facilities now are seriously oversaturated from an operational point 
of view. Accordingly, the Chief of Naval Operations has found it 
necessary to program the activation of six additional stations during 
the latter part of fiscal year 1951. Five of these six stations are 
programed to support additional units of the fleet and the sixth 
station is required to relieve overcrowded training facilities in the 
Naval Air Training Command. Other factors contributing to 
increased costs in this area of the estimate have been the cost of per 
diem wage increases authorized since previous estimates were sub- 
mitted and the cost of supporting the longer workweek now in effect at 
industrial activities. We are therefore requesting an additional 
$5,700,000 under our Regular Navy station operations activity, to 
provide for the activation and operation of new stations and to cover 
deficiencies at existing stations. 

Increases in the operating forces and the activation of additional 
stations also have generated substantial requirements for additional 
funds in our alteration and replacement of facilities activity. How- 
ever, we are deferring until 1952 the procurement of all equipment 
under this activity and are requesting at this time only the funds 
necessary to accomplish the nondeferrable major repair projects 
related to the activation of facilities to accommodate the new forces. 
We are therefore budgeting an additional $7,499,000 in this third 
supplemental estimate for the rehgbilitation of structures and utilities 
and for the repair and resurfacing of aircraft operating areas. 


GENERAL SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


Increases totaling $30,474,000 have been budgeted in three support- 
ing program areas to cover nondeferrable requirements which have 
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developed subsequent to the second supplemental estimate. Of this 
amount, the two major items are $7,605,000 for general station equip- 
ment to outfit newly activated stations and $19,869,000 for a classified 
project which will be discussed off the record with your committee. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


No additional aircraft procurement is being requested at this time 
but funds in the amount of $52,000,000 have been budgeted to cover 
component and spare part support for aircraft previously authorized. 
Price increases during the past 6 months have resulted in a deficiency 
of $52,000,000 in the amount previously provided for aircraft procure- 
ment. Because of these price increases it has not been possible to 
place a number of contracts for various aircraft components and spare 
parts required to meet programed aircraft delivery schedules. Con- 
tracts for these essential support items must be placed forthwith in 
order to prevent serious slippages in aircraft deliveries. 

Provision also has been made in these estimates for a second incre- 
ment of a facilities expansion program to broaden the production base 
and thereby provide for accelerated aircraft deliveries during the next 
2 years. The increment of the program budgeted in this estimate 
covers long-lead time tools and other facilities needed for the produc- 
tion of aircraft and aircraft components in fiscal years 1951 and 1952 
In all, $382.9 million additional is required in 1951 for facilities ex- 
pansion, $365.9 million for aircraft facilities and $17 million for ord- 
nance facilities. 

GUIDED MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Emphasis on guided missiles has been significantly increased and 
there is requested under the heading of guided missiles a total of 
$73,044,000 for classified projects which will be discussed off the 
record with your committee. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that the total of $570,- 
869,000 being requested in additional obligational authority represents 
the minimum required for the remainder of 1951 to carry out aviation 
programs directed by the Chief of Naval Operations pursuant to 
decisions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This estimate provides for 
making up deficiencies and for the maintenance and operational costs 
of newly activated stations and aviation units. We have made no 
provision for the stocking of war reserves and have deferred until 
1952 all major procurement except that directly associated with the 
accelerated guided-missiles program. We are also requesting funds, 
however, to provide the second increment of a nondeferrable program 
to expand productive capacity in the aircraft industry. 

A more detailed justification of these estimates is contained in the 
confidential budget books you now have before you and I shall be 
happy to discuss with you any aspects of our estimates which you 
may desire to consider at greater length. 

Mr. Stxes. Your testimony covers tabs 5 and 6 of the justifications 
before us, ‘Aircraft and facilities and construction of aircraft and re- 
lated equipment”’; is that not right? 

Admiral Pripr. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. You are asking for a total of $507,869,000, broken down 
into $62,869,000 for aircraft and facilities and $508,000,000 for con- 
struction of aircraft and related procurement. 
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I think that we might save time if we discussed this matter generally; 
directed our questions to either of you gentlemen, on all the subjects 
before us. 

EXPANSION PROGRAM 







I would like to ask Admiral Cassaday if there is contained in the 
third supplemental request any material change in planned policy, 
for Navy expansion, since the last time you were before us for the 
second supplemental. Are you on substantially the same program 
you were at that time? 

Admiral Cassapay. Since the last time I appeared before you, Mr. 
Sikes, we have had authorized a number of changes which I should like 
to summarize for you off the record. 

i (Off the record discussion.) 

: Mr. Sixes. Then the naval services are continuing to expand, and 
as a result, it is necessary that you come before us for additional 
funds for carrying on training operations and for necessary equipment? 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Sixes. Do you contemplate a continued expansion, or are you 
now approaching a level-off period? 

Admiral Cassapy. We are now approaching a level-off with respect 

; to fleet operating forces, pilot training and technical training. We 
still have—and we hope under the 1952 budget—to be able to further 
the modernization of our combatant units and our Organized Reserve 
units by the procurement of additional aircraft. 

: In addition to that, we have a very urgent requirement to proceed 

as rapidly as possible with our public works improvement program. 

This is due largely to the introduction of jet aircraft in large numbers 
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4 into naval aviation. The naval air stations which were largely built 
: prior to and during World War II have proved inadequate for the 
Fe operation of jet aircraft. So, in our 1952 program we hope to proceed 
¥ further with our air station improvement program. 

q ‘) 

5 Mr. Srkes. I would like for you to go off the record, Admiral 
i Cassady—if you prefer it to be off the record—and tell us what the 
: Navy has learned in actual combat with the Russian jets; what quali- 
. fications their planes have compared to ours; how many of ours have 
E been lost compared with the number the enemy has lost. 


Admiral Cassapy. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Pitot TRAINING 








a Mr. Srxes. I noted your comment on the increase in pilot training 
4 rate, by an additional 200 pilots per year, which is a rather low increase 
; in my thinking. Is that going to be adequate to meet present-day 
£ requirements and to take care of losses that we must expect? 

- Admiral Cassapy. We are in the very fortunate position today, 
: Mr. Sikes, of having large numbers of well-trained pilots, many of whom 


had combat experience in World War II, both in our organized Air 
Reserve program and also in the volunteer program. To date we 
have called to active duty some 3,000 Reserve pilots. In addition, 
we have on file requests for active duty of almost 6,000 additional 
aviation officers who are desirous of active duty. We feel that the 
present size of our training command is adequate to take care of the 
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attrition of Regular naval aviators and to provide for the proper 
increase in the number of permanent Regular USN pilots which we 
require in the Navy. In other words, unless we go into further expan- 
sion, we have no plans at the present for any considerable increase in 
our flight-training program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





AMOUNT OF ORIGINAL FOR FUNDS 





REQUEST 


Mr. Sixes. I note in Admiral Pride’s statement that requirements 
for additional funds for the fiscal year 1951 have been held to an 
absolute minimum. 

What was your original request for funds in the third supplemental 
before it was scaled down to $570,000,000? 

Admiral Prive. Our original request was $4,339,500,000. 

Mr. Srxes. For the third supplemental? 

Admiral Prive. Yes, but that was when we contemplated ordering 
most of the airplanes that we would expect to order m 1952— 
ordering them out of the third supplemental. 

Mr. Sixes. What made it possible for you to reduce that program? 
Do you feel that there is less need? 

Admiral Prine. We were instructed to postpone that until 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. So the need is still there; it is a matter of putting this 
off for two or three months? 

Admiral Prine. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that going to adversely affect the program, or do you 
think your rate of expansion is such that we possibly will not be 
ready for additional facilities and purchases in any event until 1952? 

Admiral Prive. Higher authority in the Department of Defense 
considers that we should put this off until the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Srxes. I note in your statement, Admiral Pride, there has been 
included no allowance for price changes after January 1, 1951. 


Price INCREASES 


How can you bring us an actual accurate estimate without making 
allowance for price changes, or do I misunderstand your statement? 

Admiral Prins. No, sir. I think that date was set as a ground rule 
to cover all these estimates to get them on an equal basis. 

Mr. Sikes. Since prices have increased since January, 1951, what 
does that mean—that you will have a deficit on some of these pur- 
chases? 

Admiral Prine. I rather think so. I checked yesterday with the 
Aviation Industry Association to get the latest trend, and whereas 
they assured me then that the price freeze had held material costs 
where they were, they called this morning to say that material costs 
are, despite the price freeze, increasing. A lot of our equipment 
requires new engineering, and you cannot freeze that. Unfortunately 
new engineering costs more money and I expect the prices will go up. 
To what extent would be very hard to estimate. I do not believe vou 
could make a good estimate of that within the time that is available 
for this particular appropriation, 24 months. 
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GuiIpEp MissiLes PRoGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Had there been a price freeze as of January 1, I think 
we might have all been happier about the general situation instead of 
worrying about continued inflation. 

Now, | note in your estimate, and in the estimates of the other 
services, renewed emphasis on guided missiles, and I am glad to see 
that. 1 recall, however, in previous justifications it was said we 
could not advantageously expend any additional money on guided 
missiles; that the program was not moving along fast enough to 
justify it. What has changed that situation? 

Admiral Prine. The advent of Mr. Keller has changed. that 
situation decidedly. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you mean by that? 

Admiral Pripr. Mr. Keller seems to have provided a lot of in- 
centive and drive, with the result that the whole guided missiles 
program has gone ahead much more rapidly than we had anticipated. 

Mr. Stkes. So that it now appears possible to expand the develop- 
ment and utilization of guided missiles beyond that which appeared 
possible a year or two ago; is that what you mean? 

Admiral Prine. Yes. I think that it probably boils down to this: 
Mr. Keller is able to bring the full authority and force of the Office 
of Secretary of Defense on the program, which people of lesser authority 
could not do. 

LENGTH OF WORKWEEK 


Mr. Sikes. Do you have a policy on the length of hours in the 
workweek for civilian personnel, a fixed policy in the Department, 
or do you vary from place to place the number of hours that your 
personnel work per week? 

Admiral Pripe. We permit them to vary according to the local 
workload. 

Mr. Sikes. Is there a general policy in force?) What is your policy 
here, 40 hours or 44 hours? 

Captain Dopson. We are on a 40-hour week, sir. 

Admiral Pripr. We are on the 40-hour week, but we have permitted 
local activities to use overtime according to their own judgment 
and according to their own workload requirements. In cases of 
temporary peaks in workload, we prefer to pay overtime rather than 
hire and discharge additional employees. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sikes. I want some information on the number of civilian 
personnel now as compared to the beginning of the fiscal year 1951. 
Do you have that information? 

Admiral Prive. I think we have it here. 

Mr. Sikes. I would like to have the number of civilian personnel in 
your Department as of the beginning of the fiscal year 1951, as of the 
present, and as contemplated for the end of the fiscal year 1951. 

Admiral Prive. The personnel on board on June 30, 1950. 

Mr. Stxes. Civilian. 

Admiral Prine. It was 64,456. Through the second supplemental 
we requested 78,880. We expect to have on June 30, 1951, 84,992, 
and on June 30, 1952, 89,517. 
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Mr. Srxes. That is not too material an increase. Do you think it 
will level off at about that figure? 
Admiral Prive. Yes, sir; at about the 90,000 figure. 






PROMOTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 











Mr. Srxes. What is your promotion policy with respect to civilian 
personnel? Do you still hold to the normal step-in-grade promo- 
tions that employees might anticipate under normal conditions, or are 
you accelerating promotions because of the fact that you have more 
employees and possibly a greater opportunity for promotion of super- 
visory personnel? 

Admiral Pripr. We have held to the rule for normal promotion. 
Inevitably, with the expansion of the civilian force, people have gone 
up more rapidly than they would otherwise. We have not, however, 
published any order that would permit any deviation form normal 
promotions. 













Po.icy on Contracts To SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me what your policy is toward the distribution of 
contracts to small business. What I should like to have you tell me 
is What you are doing. I know you are going to tell me that you are 
in favor of it. Everybody who comes up here tells us that. I want 
to know what you are doing about it. 

Admiral Pripr. May | explain first that, not having any money in 
an appropriation which would enable us to pay a small-business man 
any more than we can pay a larger businessman, we are still required 
to let our contracts on a competitive basis and to get the most we can 
for the taxpayer’s dollar, without much regard to the size of the 
business. 

I have had a great many conversations with small-business men 
and most of them have turned out very successfully, because I have 
referred them to specific prime contractors who lacked facilities for 
getting work done which these smaller concerns could do. That has 
worked out very well. In some cases, we have felt that there was an 
overconcentration in the plants of prime contractors—they were taking 
on more than they could do—and we have instructed them to let out 
contracts to small enterprises. 

We do that with a certain amount of misgiving, because we like to 
hold the prime contractor solely responsible for his product and when 
we instruct him to have somebody else make a part, he has an out if 
his airplane does not do so well. He can say, “Well, you made me 
have this other shop manufacture this part which was vital.” I 
think perhaps the only real assistance that we have given small 
business as a whole, is in trying to steer them toward working for 
prime contractors. 

Mr. Sixes. What steps are you taking to acquaint small business 
with what you require and what they might be able to do to secure 
contracts? 

Admiral Prinz. We have encouraged as many as we could to git 
onto our list of acceptable bidders. That has not been an unmixed 
blessing to them simply because we have written to them and asked 
them if they would not like to bid and many of them have gone to 
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the expense of estimating when they have had slight chance of winning 
the contract. Of course, they probably feel that we have led them on 
with the hope of contracts which they could not get because of lack 
of experience. I think our main work, toward the end that you have 
mentioned, is expanding our list of acceptable bidders. 

Mr. Sixes. You feel that the field of subcontracts offers a better 
opportunity for small business? 

Admiral Prive. I am sure of it. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you see more direct results in that? 

Admiral Prive. Lam sure of it. I have been in this business a long 
while. I have seen industry get in a very bad way because of under- 
estimating engineering costs. The small contractor does that almost 
every time. He finds that he has underestimated his engineering costs, 
Then when we have to invoke the penalty clause in his contract, and, 
if he is small, he may have to go into bankruptcy. When he takes a 
subcontract, though, the engineering is almost always provided by 
the prime and he is able to absorb the ups and downs of engineering 
losses. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think we have developed a rather interesting 
situation here; following your thinking, Admiral Pride, | would have 
no criticism of your conclusions. If you do business with a prime 
contractor I think it is rather obvious that you anticipate that he, 
as the prime contractor, will engineer the techniques necessary to 
complete the end product. If that is true, obviously, as to the sub- 
contractor, he lays down a blueprint and is responsible for the materials 
that are produced by the subcontractor; is that correct? 

Admiral Prive. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The prime contractor would take care of the 
technical engineering, but there would still be a field for the so-called 
small contractor under that kind of supervision, would there not? 

Admiral Prive. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why is it, then, that aside from your Bureau, there 
does not seem to be a tendency to follow that practice? For instance, 
without offering specific criticism of this, recently there was a very 
large airplane production organization, most competent in the field, 
which field they had followed over a period of years, that went to a 
plastic operation which heretofore they had not done at all. The 
result was that it has already cost the Government a quarter of a 
million dollars for that type of development when, as a matter of fact, 
there was a long-established plastic organization within a radius of 
634 miles that had made application to some of the military forces to 
produce in a field in which they had had years of experience, but they 
did not get the contract. How close are you to that kind of a 
situation? 

Admiral Prive. Well, I do not know what organization you are 
referring to. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us assume that this is a hypothetical case, for 
the purpose of these questions. 

Admiral Prive. It might be my own. I would suggest that this 
may have been the difficulty. In the first place, I suspect that that 
plastic article, whatever it may have been, if it had anything to do 
with an airplane was part of a finished airplane. If it was part of a 
finished airplane, it was called out in the specifications for that air- 
plane and became the prime contractor’s responsibility to see that 
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that part operated properly in that airplane. Now, that prime did 
not carry out his obligation. That falls right back on the agency 
which wanted that particular device. Either their contracting 
arrangement was not proper, in that it did not put sufficient respon- 
sibility on the prime, or their inspection processes were inadequate 
and the inspection did not show that the prime followed out his re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. SHepparp. Inspection would show that the materials produced 
by the prime in that instance were not up to the requirements. The 
same prime contractor, all through the previous procedure in airplane 
production utilized the plastic firm to create the same artic les in 
plastics. 

In other words, I have visited a series of places recently in the 
production field and it appears evident that in the major portion of 
cases, the larger contractors are keeping within the confines of their 
own organization as much of the production as they can. Perhaps 
their thinking in that respect is due to the fact that we had a bad 
sag in production, as you recall, after our previous discontinuance and 
many of our aviation companies were in pretty bad circumstances. 
It may be that they are exercising the prerogatives of good manage- 
ment. They wanted to get into a field in which they could carry on 
if and when we have another sag. That may be their thinking. But 
in the meantime it presents a very interesting situation economically, 
because so-called small business in this country—and, of course, there 
are many small businesses—are finding that their ability to produce 
materials in the field of their own known production is gone. That 
means only one thing; they have either got to be utilized to the degree 
to which their production can be used in the total picture, or they are 
done. 

Recent reports from the Department of Commerce are indicative 
of a sad situation in that respect. 

Admiral Prine. May I venture an opinion on the matter of this 
subject of materials? 

Mr. SHepparp. Certainly it is a very interesting topic and I think 
well worthy of the time that we are spending on it. 





ABILITY OF SMALL MATERIALS 





BUSINESS 





TO PROCURE 


Admiral Pripr. There again, the materials situation is difficult, 
particularly for the small-business man who has to rely on his defense 
production order. When the small-business man is a sub*to a prime, 
the prime is going to see that the sub gets his materials. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Admiral Privr. And he will have more likelihood of getting his 
materials if he is working on a subcontract than if he is working on his 
own. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not think it is a likelihood, I think it is a 
definite fact that he is going to get his materials as long as the prime 
contractor is responsible for the end product. I think that has been 
indicated very definitely. But it does present a rather serious prob- 
lem. I am under the impression, from such testimony as we have 
had in this committee, that we are not pursuing the same genera! 
course now in our production requirements that we did in the inception 
of and through World War II. That is, we are not telling the prime 
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contractor that he must use subcontractors for a certain percentage of 
his contract. We are not adhering so closely to that principle, by 
any stretch of the imagination. 

Have there been any directives issued to your Division of Procure- 
ment, which have come over your desk or which have been brought to 
your attention, with reference to a policy of procurement in connection 
with the question that we have just developed? 

Admiral Prive. Yes, sir; we have received instructions put out by 
the Office of Naval Material and it summarizes the ideas, I think, of 
Congress and the country as a whole, that small business should be 
used as much as it can be. Among other things it specifically directs 
that specialists go into the small business field—specialists connected 
with each procurement office of the Department. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Have there been specialists appointed in that 
category? 

Admiral Prive. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparpb. How long have they been functioning and what 
have been their recommendations as those recommendations have 
reached you? 

Admiral Prine. I have one in my own organization who has been 
on duty for approximately 1 year. This officer has been doing a very 
effective job in the small business area. Others, I understand, have 
similar arrangements. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, we may assume that they are 
working on it? 

Admiral Pripe. Yes, sir. I have heard they were working on it. 
I am afraid, within my own experience, that my own convictions are 
about as I stated them in the first part of my testimony. 

Mr. Suepparp. What would be your attitude if this committee 
should—I am not saying that it will, of course—write mandatory 
legislation providing that, hypothetically, 30 percent of a prime 
contractor’s work will have to be subcontracted with the reservation 
that specialized articles used in so-called emergency functions would 
not be included? 

Admiral Prive. I think that would be redundant, because they are 
‘already subcontracting 40 to 45 percent. 

Mr. Suepparp. To small business? 

Admiral Prive. I do not know offhand how much of that is going 
to small business. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is rather interesting when we get into that field 
to find out that subcontracts go so many times from big business to 
big business. 

Admiral Prive. That is true. 

Mr. Suepparp. A desired percentage of the subcontracts are not 
seeping down to small business. 

Admiral Prive. I would like to withdraw my answer. It was not 
well-considered. Togo back to your suggestion of 30 percent, that is a 
rather novel idea to me. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not want to press you for an answer at this time 
because, frankly, there are many intricate aspects to it and one should 
take time thinking it over. 

Admiral Pripr. As a purchasing officer I would like to mention 
this technical difficulty, that at some point you have got to say what 
is small business. Your present definition of 500 employees might 
82181—51——-44 
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hold. Then that means that a man, if he had 501 employees, would 
be eligible if he fired one employee. What is your criterion? 

Mr. SuHepparp. I do not think any such criterion should be used, 
on the theory that any time you try to surround the procurement 
operations of the military with rigid instructions you are putting up 
a stumbling block in meeting requirements that would be detri- 
mental to the program. I think this is a field where intelligence, 
horse sense, should be applied; 500 does not mean anything. We 
want to preserve the small business in this country, and that is the 
question, because when you look at the income tax returns and the 
amounts that are paid, it becomes very intriguing, because it indi- 
cates that the effort to go to small business has been ineffective, and 
particularly so because of the stupid way in which price controls 
have been handled. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further comments on the subject. 

Mr. Ritey. There are one or two questions that I should like to 
have answered off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Are we presently operating on the general statements 
only? 

Mr. Sixes. No, Mr. Taber, all of the justifications are open to 
questioning of both witnesses on both subjects. 

Mr. Taser. Both items? 
Mr. Sixes. All items under tables 5 and 6 of the justifications, 
































EXPENDITURES ON PLANT EXPANSION AND REHABILITATION AND 
EXPANSION OF COMMERCIAL PRopUcTIVE CAPACITY FOR AVIATION 
GASOLINE 












Mr. Taser. First I would like to ask a question about something 
that I do not understand. I should like to get an idea about the 
meaning of this language about plant expansion which reads as 
follows: 


“Construction of aircraft and related procurement,” $508,000,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That the aircraft procurement program here- 
tofore established for the fiscal vear 1951 is further increased by $508,000,000: 
Provided further, That the amount appropriated herein shal! be available for ex- 
pansion of public and private plants (without regard to the limitation on the 
expansion of private plants set out under this head in the Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1951), including the land necessary therefor without regard to section 3734, 
Revised Statutes, as amended, and such land and interests therein may be acquired 
and construction prosecuted thereon prior to the approval of title by the Attorney 
General as required by section 355, Revised Statutes, as amended, 
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What item in the budget estimate and the tables that are presented 
to us in connection with the budget estimate might be considered to 
apply to this language? There does not seem to be anything in either 
the table on page 1 that would be in that category and there does not 
seem to be anything on page 15 that would be in that category. | 
am wondering to what it would be considered to apply. 

Mr. Suepparp. To what pages of the justifications are you referring, 
Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I would like to call attention to page 1, under tab 5 
and to page 15 under tab 6. It is the language that appears on 
page 16 and the explanation that follows it. 1 cannot find any item 
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in either of those tables to which that language would apply. Maybe 
it is here somewhere, but I am not able to find it. 

Admiral Pripr. May I ask Captain Dodson to speak on this? 

Captain Dopson. Mr. Taber, under the appropriation ‘Aircraft 
and facilities’’ on page 1, all of the increases requested in these activi- 
ties are directly related to the planned expansion. For example, the 
increases under activity 1, “Flight operations, Regular Navy,’ are to 
support increasing flying in connection with the addition of 492 
aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. I do not believe you have grasped the question. 
There is one item, No. 9, on page 1, “Industrial mobilization,’’ $29 
million, for which no money is being asked and that might be used, 
according to my understanding of these things, for plant expansion. 
But the other items in that table would clearly appear to relate 
entirely to your operations and your replacements, and that sort of 
thing; unless No. 7 might be so considered. No. 1 certainly could 
not be in that category. 

Admiral Cuexton. Mr. Taber, activity No. 10 has the item for 
facilities in it. The item is on page 14 under table 5. That item is 
$3 million which is part of a $10 million program for rehabilitation and 
expansion of commercial productive capacity for aviation gasoline. 
The amount budgeted for under the appropriation ‘Aircraft and 
facilities’ is $3 million. 

The Air Force is budgeting for the $7 million. We understood the 
program was to be explained to you in detail during the Air Force 
hearing and we would not have to explain it further. 

Mr. Taser. If you know what it is, I think it would be well if you 
would tell us, because I do not remember that item in the hearings 
with the Air Force. If you do not want to do it now, we shall post- 
pone it until later. | 

Admiral Crextren. I can explain it now, I believe, sir. The De- 
partment of Defense has studied the program of the pote urement of 
high test aviation gasoline for both the Air Force and the Navy. They 
found that by placing contracts for facilities for approximately $10 
million during the remainder of this fiscal year, they could get a poten- 
tial of high-octane gasoline which would then relieve them of the re- 
quirement of actually buying the gasoline and storing it. In other 
words, they are buying a mobilization potential of gasoline and not 
having to buy the gasoline and store it. Because the build-up re- 
quired in high-test gasoline is so enormous, if we had to go to mobiliza- 
tion, we could not possibly meet it and there would be aircraft on the 
ground unable to operate. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to interpret from your statement that the 
actual accomplishment here is storage capacity in the operator 
instead of in the Navy or in the Air Force; and that that is the purpose 
of this requested change in language involvi ing $10 million? 

Admiral CLexron. The Air Force and the N ‘avy appropriations are 
being used as a means to obtain $10 million. 

Mr. Sueprarp. For what purpose? 

Admiral CLexron. The Petroleum Division of the Munitions Board 
are negotiating with various contractors to make facilities available 
to make aviation gasoline, if necessary. 


Mr. SHepparpD. In other words, they want to utilize these funds 
for the purpose of expanding existing facilities of contractors who are 
supplying this type of gasoline instead of utilizing the funds for storag: 
capacity that belongs to the Air Force and the Navy? 

Admiral CLextron. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is all; thank you, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Will the plant that is going to result belong to the 
Air Force and the Navy, or will it belong to the private producers? 

Admiral CLexxtron. As I understand it, Mr. Taber, the facilities 
will amount to piping, and minor storage activities and will belong 
to the contractor. 

Mr. Taser. Who is the contractor? 

Admiral CLexton. The contractor at this time is unknown to me 

Mr. SHepparD. Obviously he would be the same contractor who 
has been supplying in this field, because this field is somewhat 
restricted. 

Mr. Taser. I do not remember this item in the Air Force budget at 
all. Perhaps I was a little slow in catching on, but I did not happen 
to see that at all. 1 do not remember its being justified at all. | 
should like to have a little more information on the subject, as to 
what the aviation gas storage capacity is and the demand and what 
would be required if this operation is not undertaken. It would seem 
to me that the committee should be presented with that information 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. May I say in this connection that I under- 
stand the present limitation on the Navy is $500,000 for expansion of 
private plants. That is the limitation which you seek to delete and 
the query suggests itself whether instead of deleting, a change in the 
limitation to $3 million would do what you have in mind? 

Mr. Sixes. I think Admiral Pride has something to contribute o1 
this. 

Admiral Prive. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that that particular $3- 
million item not be identified with that language change? When w: 
asked for this language change it was not with any relationship to that 
particular $3 million. 

Mr. WicaLesworrtn. I thought that is what you said it was for. 

Admiral Prine. No, sir; the language change we ask is to cover oul 
general broadening of the production base in the aircraft industry in 
the appropriation ‘Construction of aircraft and related procurement 

Mr. Wiae.tesworth. How much leeway do you want? In othe: 
words, the sky is the limit under what you propose here? 

Admiral Prine. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortsH. How much do you need? 

Mr. Taper. And out of what fund would you get it? 

Admiral Prive. Mr. Wigglesworth, the other services have no suc! 
limitation and we would like to be on the same basis they are. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. In principle I think there ought to be a limi- 
tation. I do not want to handicap national defense in any way, but, 
as a general principle, I think an authority of the kind ought to hav: 
some limitation on it. 

Admiral Pripw. I would ask for $100 million. 

Mr. Taser. Out of which item wolud you get it, out of one of thes: 
tables? Frankly, I do not see how you could. 
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Admiral Prine. Out of “Construction of aircraft and related pro- 
curement.” 

Mr. Taser. There is nothing in the language of any of these tables 
that would indicate that anything of that kind was contemplated. 
It seems to me, if you are going to something like that for that kind 
of a program, the committee should be advised of it. 

Admiral Print. This would take care of the items in subparagraph 
2 at the bottom of page 17, which reads, ‘‘An increase of $365,956,000 
to expand productive facilities.” 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. | realize that enormous expansion in capacity 
is vital, but it does seem to me that we ought to have some idea of 
what that expansion is going to be and have some control of it. We 
get an enormous figure for that general purpose when the Defense 
Mobilization set-up comes before us and then we get other figures 
from the Army, from the Air Force, and from the Navy. At the 
moment, anyway, I have no grasp of the over-all expansion that is 
contemplated and no assurance that the whole program is coordinated 
as it should be, presumably through the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Admiral Prive. I could show you, if you would like, such a list 
covering this $365 million by companies or by products, whichever 
way you wish. 

Mr. Sixes. Perhaps General Moore can throw some light on the 
matter or at least explain why the other services have no such limita- 
tion while there is presently a limitation on the Navy. General 
Moore, do you have any information on this? 

General Moore. With respect to the Army we went into the 
proposition of providing funds for industrial facilities under the 
head “Expediting production” durmg World War II, and we are 
continuing it at present. In other words, we have a separate appro- 
priation for this purpose. The amounts under that appropriation 
ran into the billions during World War IT and are running into big 
figures now. 

The Air Force did not have such a specific appropriation, but made 
their appropriations available by the inclusion of language such as the 
Navy has. It was known at the time that from time to time the 
Air Force as well as the Army would have to rehabilitate certain plants 
and provide facilities in certain plants. At the time it was not 
definitely known to what extent they would have to buy tools that the 
manufacturers would not buy because, in the event of a cessation of 
production of military equipment those tools would be of no use to 
them. I think what I have said with respect to the Air Force is true 
of the Navy. They had a need for funds for industrial facilities and 
‘ather than put in for a specific amount, got authority to use a portion 
of the funds already appropriated and included authorizing language 
in a prior pending estimate for the purpose. 

The provision operated very satisfactorily because when they made 
the changes in plans in January there was a definite determination 
throughout all of the services that a portion of the money then 
available would be better spent to provide more capacity than to 
apply all of the funds then available to end items. 

Mr. Taner. General, on page 2 of the budget estimate there is an 
item on the Army for expediting production, $400 million. That was 
zone into when the Army was up here. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taper. On the other services there does not seem to be that 
same approach to it. 

General Moore. The approach, as I have stated, sir, is different. 
In other words, their requirements are intermingled and merged with 
the other appropriations, and there is no specific appropriation. 

With respect to the text, the amount to be provided is set forth on 
page 3 of the President’s message. 

The first proviso merely adds that amount to the aircraft and 
related procurment program, because in a prior act that program was 
stated in such a manner that if not increased by the amount of this 
pending appropriation you would have a limitation which would 
nullify and make void the action on this appropriation. 

The second proviso, under ‘Facilities,’ which reads: 


FACILITIES 

The authority granted under this head in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951, to acquire land and construct production facilities thereon, may be exercised 
orior. to the approval of title by the Attorney General as required by section 355, 
tevised Statutes, as amended, and the limitation imposed on the total amount to 
be transferred to this appropriation is hereby repealed, 

Merely makes this appropriation available for the expansion and 
equipment of private plants rather than having a specific appropria- 
tion as we do in the Army. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, what you are doing then, if I am 
construing your statement correctly—and I may not be—is that 
while we are justifying funds in this supplemental for certain purposes, 
by the change of this language we can go into those funds and divert 
them to plant expansion. That is what you are telling us. 

General Moore. That is exactly what that language permits. 

Mr. Suepparp. That procedure is out. There is no reason why all 
the services should not have their appropriations classified so that 
you will know where the money is going, just like the Army does. | 
do not see why the Defense Office did not foresee that. 

We expect no service to justify its funds one way and then utilize 
the funds in another way. The Navy is called upon to do the same 
expansion program, proportionately speaking , as the Army and the 
Air Force. Why not bave our appropriations identified in the cate- 
gories where they properly belong? 

General Moore. However, I do want the record to show—and | 
want to be corrected by anybody here if I am wrong—that when the 
Navy foresaw the need for funds for this purpose “there was a bill 

ending which had already been prepared, and it was too late to put 
in additional funds. In order to have funds for this most urgent and 
worth-while need they added no funds to the bill but added authorizing 
text. That has been done time and again, and has been sanctioned 
by various committees. 

From time to time, as the committee feels that an item should be 
singled out for inclusion in a separate appropriation, or that the 
specific amounts required have to be set forth, I am quite sure that we 
will meet the desires of the committee as soon as possible. 

I do want to also point out that as I see it the Navy cannot operate 
this program without some provision in this estimate for facilities in 
private plants. 
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Mr. Sixes. We would like to have someone here immediately after 
the luncheon recess to go into the matter in detail. Will you take 
care of that, Admiral Hopwood? 

Admiral Horpwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Mr. Chairman, may I just call attention to 
the wording in the omnibus appropriation bill approved September 6, 
1950, page 165, relating to the Department of the Navy, under the 
heading of ‘‘Construction of aircraft and related procurement” which 
we are discussing. The first four lines of that read: 

For construction, procurement, and modernization of aircraft and equipment, 
including ordnance, spare parts, and accessories therefor; expansion of public 
planis, and not to exceed $500,000 for expansion of private plants— 

In other words, there was a specific sum requested and approved. 
Under the proposal before us the sky is the limit. 

Mr. Taner. I remember that; and it was explained at that time. 

Admiral Hopwoop. May I speak to that, sir? 

It all stems from a limitation in the basic 1951 bill wherein the 
Bureau of Aeronautics has a limitation for expansion of private plants 
of $500,000. The program has gotten so extensive at this time that 
the proposed change in language under “Construction of aircraft and 
related procurement” has the effect of taking off that $500,000 limi- 
tation for expansion of private plants. 

This language has no relation to the $3 million we are discussing 
under an entirely different subject for the aviation gasoline proposal. 
The effect of the language as presented in the President’s message 
is to remove the $500,000 limitation for expansion of private plants 
that is now contained under the Bureau of Aeronautics appropriation. 

Mr.Sueprarp. Withrelation to your statement, Admiral Hopwood, 
somewhere in the procedure I think it is obvious that it is required 
that you have first the authority and then the money to accomplish 
a purpose. In this instance, if I may use the terminology, it is 
industrial plants or plant expansion. 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it is not indicated in here where the plant 
expansion funds are to be handled it would appear to me at the 
moment as though the committee is working somewhat in the dark 
on it. 

Mr. Sixes. Admiral Pride has something to add at this point. 

Admiral. Pripr. Subparagraph 2 on page 17 says where that is to 
be used, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Read that to us. 

Admiral Prive (reading): 

An inerease of $365,956,000 to expand productive facilities. 

I’xperience since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea has clearly demonstrated 
the inability of the aircraft industry to provide more than a modest increase in 
aircraft delivery schedules with its existing plant facilities and tooling. To allevi- 
aie this condition, it is planned to broaden the production base and thereby to 
provide for accelerated aircraft deliveries during the next several years. The 
$365,956,000 being requested in this supplemental estimate represents the second 
increment of a program to expand productive capacity in the aircraft industry 
and specifically is required for procurement of long lead-time tools and other 
facilities needed for production of aircraft in fiscal years 1952 and 1953. Because 
of the lead-time involved in facilities expansion and machine tool manufacture, 
it is essential that contracts for this portion of the program be let as soon as 
possible to avoid impairment of aircraft delivery schedules, 
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While I am talking, maybe I can answer Mr. Taber. 
When I asked for the $500,000 limitation last year it was because 
we had no element of our aircraft production program that required 
that we put money into a plant at a greater amount than that. But, 
as Admiral Hopwood has said, the incident of the Korean War has 
required the expansion and we cannot expand under a $500,000 
limitation. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think your proposal, insofar as it applies here, 
your definition of what is taking place, is very clear. I commend you 
for it. It is quite apropos and nec essary. 

However, 1 go back in my mind and I cannot divorce the one 
operation from the other. You must expand the new aviation pro- 
duction just as you are expanding your aviation gasoline production, 
and you do not have to have the gasoline unless you have the aviation 
production. One is inherently a component part of the other. 

If you are to have funds for plant expansion set out in one phase 
of the bill, my comment is directed as to why not universally apply 
it to all the departments where it is necessary, so that we will have a 
strictly identifiable fund for plant expansion. 

Thereby we will know where we are going. 

I think you will concede that the gasoline expansion is necessary 
to the program, just as necessary as what the admiral has referred to 
as aviation expansion; is that not true? 

Admiral Prine. Yes, sir. I have a shopping list, if you would like 
to see where we expect to put this money. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I think you might tell us that. 

Admiral Pripr. Captain Reynolds, will you run over the high 
points of that program? 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Gentlemen, we will meet again at 1:30. At that time, 
Admiral Hopwood, will you be ready to present the additional witness? 
Admiral Horpwoop. Yes, sir. 
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AUGMENTATION OF GASOLINE PropucTION FAcILiTIEes 







WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. BURTON B. BIGGS, USN, CHIEF, MUNITIONS BOARD, 
OFFICE OF PETROLEUM PROGRAMS 

T. L. APJOHN, PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE 

G. GIBSON, PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE 

COL. W. J. WORCESTER, USAF, DEPUTY CHIEF, MUNITIONS BOARD 
OFFICE OF PETROLEUM PROGRAMS 

Mr. Sixes. We shall proceed. Admiral Hopwood will you present 
the next Navy witness. 

Admiral, Hopwoop. Rear Admiral Biggs, Chief of the Office of 
Petroleum Programs under the Munitions Board, is ready to testify 
in connection with the Navy’s portion of the plans for augmentation 
of gasoline production fac ‘ilities, of which the Nav y has $3,000,000 of 
the $10,000,000 program. 
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Mr. Stxes. We shall be glad to have your testimony. 
Admiral Biacs. Mr. Chairman, I must apologize for not having a 
prepared statement. 
Mr. Sixes. We understand that you did not have much advance 
notice. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Bias. The program hinges on the estimate of require- 
ments, and our indicated requirements, by the time we reach July 1 
1952, will exceed the total alkylation capacity. 

It seemed appropriate that some action be taken immediately 
between now and July 1951, to do certain rehabilitation work of 
alkylation plants, as well as to start minor additions to the alkylation 
capacity of the United States. 

Che rehabilitation of some of it will begin to come in at the end of 
6 months. The minor additions to new plants would vary from 12 to 
18 months; hence, the idea that something should be done about it at 
the present time. 

This authority in this appropriation would enable us to negotiate 
with various companies to obtain the best and most economical price 
for the final end product. There are certain things that you can do 
with your present plants which are very high cost. You can take 
feed stocks from plants that have an excess of feed stocks and trans- 
port them to places where you have the additional alkylation facilities 
but not the feed stocks to make the alkylates. 

Those maneuvers require pressure tank cars which are short. 
They are extremely expensive transportation, cars with pressure at 
250 pounds per square inch. Therefore, it seemed to be the most 
economical thing and the best insurance against rising requirement to 
augment the plants, rehabilitate certain plants that have been used 
for other purposes. As soon as those plants come into production the 
price of gasoline will be less than it would with cross-hauling and other 
extraordinary measures. That is the basis. 

At the present time, the requirements of the military departments 
for aviation gasoline are running approximately 20 percent less than 
the all-out capacity, and it will probably continue to run decrementally 
in that same range until the spring of 1952. Unless some augmenta- 
tion is made by ‘that time, and in commission ready for production, 
it is expected that the requirements will exceed by a noticeable 
amount, probably 10 percent or better, the actual available production 
facilities. That is the basis of the relationship between the require- 
ments and the alkylate capacity. 

[ might explain, alkylate is what you might call the ‘maple sugar’ 
of the gasoline industry, or oil industry. It takes specialized equip- 
ment and specialized feed stocks to produce it. It is the major item 
in your aviation gasoline which contributes to your range. There 
are other items which contribute more directly to your ability to get 
off of carrier decks, which is the rich side of the mixture, but the 
alkvlate is the backbone of your aviation gasoline. 

The percentage of alkylate required for 115 to 145 octane gasoline 
is 85 percent. The 100 to 130 grade requires approximately 65 per- 
cent under present conditions. 

The reason that I use the expression “present conditions” is that 
there are certain rich feed stocks, comparatively rich feed stocks, that 
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are committed to motor gasoline and other products at the present 
moment. 

If you removed those it would have a direct and immediate effect 
upon, not only the quantity, but the quality of your motor gas supply. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that we have present with us Mr. 
Thomas Apjohn of the Petroleum Administration for Defense, who is 
the Chief of the Aviation Gasoline Section and who is a recognized 
exprt on this subject. 

We also have Mr. George Gibson, who had much experience during 
World War IT on the financial side, and the plant expansion side of the 
oil industry. 

FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Let us project ourselves one step into the future. Are 
we entering upon an activity that is going to require us to put the 
Government more and more into this field with bigger and bigger 
appropriations? 

Admiral Biaas. That would depend, Mr. Chairman, upon the 
international situation and what may come later. This item at this 
particular moment does not envisage an all-out emergency. It is to 
meet those build-up consumption requirements which have been 
authorized. 

Mr. Stxes. What will happen if this expenditure is not approved? 

Admiral Breas. Well, we will have two choices, depending upon 
whether the consumption goes above our estimate, or whether it runs 
slightly below. 

If it runs above, or even at the level now estimated, plus or minus 
5 or 10 percent, it will mean, sir, that we will have to pay for this 
extraordinary transportation and will pay a considerably higher price 
for the gasoline. If it becomes very much more, then we will be 
faced with the proposition that I believe, Mr. Chairman, we could 
not get it. That is a personal opinion. 

Mr. Manon. The amount of money involved here is something 
like $10,000,000? 

Admiral Brags. Correct. 

Mr. Manon. If you know anything about oil, that is trifling and 
insignificant compared with the oil industry. They spend tens of 
millions of dollars on one plant. 

Admiral Biaas. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. This is for some special assistance to make it possible 
for them to do a generally unprofitable job. 

Admiral Biaes. That is the point. This alkylation unit does not 
contribute to the oil companies’ normal commercial activities. If he 
had to support commercial aviation and a low level of military con- 
sumption, he would not spend that money. 

I might give you an example: There is one plant which, if you 
converted to a polymer gasoline plant, it would cost about $1,500,000. 
If you converted it to an alkylation plant, it would cost you about 
$4,000,000. Then if you could not use the alkylate and vou had to 
convert it back to a polymer plant to make motor gasoline at a reason- 
able price, it would cost you another $1,500,000 to go back the other 
way. Those are round figures, but that will give you some compari- 
son. 
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Mr. Manon. You have secured the advice of the people in the 
petroleum industry regarding this problem? 
Admiral Biaes. I think I have. 


POSSIBILITY OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 





FINANCING PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. With the increased consumption of gasoline that there 
is now, and which there will be in the immediate future so far as we 
can see, can you not get the private oil companies to put these installa- 
tions in at their own expense? 

Admiral Biees. Actually, they will put them in at their own 
expense if they have the assurance of being able to use them for the 
purpose for which they are intended. 

Mr. Ritxy. Will they not put them in under a certificate of necessity 
giving them a 5-year amortization on their cost? 

Admiral Biees. I might ask Mr. John Apjohn, who has argued 
with the builders at great length. 

Mr. Apsoun. There has not been sufficient inducement simply 
because the operation of these alkylation units for the production of 
motor gasoline, when there is no demand for aviation gasoline, is 
uneconomical in most cases. That is not true completely across the 
board, depending largely on locations in the country. But by and 
large they are uneconomical facilities to operate. As the admiral 


-has indicated, where there was assurance that the product could be 


used in the higher priced aviation fuel, they would be built, in some 
instances, simply on a necessity certificate. 

Mr. Ritey. They are not willing to take the risk of supplying that 
gas over the next few years with the demand that is in sight? 

Mr. Arsonn. They are not. You realize, of course, that a number 
of these alkylation units were shut down immediately after the last 
war. 

Mr. Ritey. How do you amortize the cost you put into these 
installations—the $10,000,000? How would that be handled? 

Mr. Apsoun. That would depend upon the contract mechanism 
and probably would be included in the price of the fuel. 

Mr. Rriey. These plants that you say were shut down after World 
War II, do I understand they cannot be used now? 

Mr. Apsoun. They are the ones for which the services want a 
large portion of this $10,000,000. They want to rehabilitate those 
plants and put them back into condition where they may be operated, 
They have them sitting idle. They need new valves, new vessels 
in certain instances, and in other instances they need to be com- 
pletely refurbished. 

_ Mr. Rizey. As I understand it, the operators give you consideration 
in the price of the gasoline for the use of the facilities? 

Mr. Apsjoun. That would depend upon the contract. 

Admiral Brees. That would be a negotiation which would be across 
the board with the available producers who would have these, and 
who propose to build small additional alkylation plants. The small 
refinery would never consider getting into an alkylation operation to 
produce motor gasoline. He could not possibly afford it. If we can 
spread the production over the country so as to include the largest 
slice of the refining industry of the United States, we consider that to 
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be an insurance against possible sabotage—not necessarily sabotage. 
but any enemy action or bombing. It would give us a wider spread. 

You may feel this would be concentrated in the large oil companies, 
and maybe we would be paying them to do things for themselves 
I do not feel that is true and that the large companies usually hav: 
the big alkylation plants now which are running at capacity. Most 
of the shut-down small alkylation units are owned by small refineries 
That is not true across the board, but a considerable portion of them 
are. 

Mr. Riey. Is the gasoline refined available to the commercia! 
airlines? 

Admiral Biaes. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivey. Will the facilities that you are rehabilitating be avail- 
able to the commercial airlines also, or just to the Navy? 

Admiral Biaes. These requirements that I speak of are for the 
total requirements for both military and civilian for the reason that 
we would feel that those commercial airlines, in case of an all-out 
emergency, would be practically as much a part of the defense set-up 
or effort as any other type of transportation, and they could be on 
of the most important. 

Mr. Rivey. At the present time it.amounts to something of 
subsidy for the commercial lines, does it not? 

Admiral Biaes. I do not know whether that would be true or not 
We all buy gasoline; that is true. If we get additional facilities and 
the price goes down, it goes without saying that if you are plaving 
across the board there would be a certain advantage. 






PROGRAM DURING WORLD WAR II 





Mr. Taser. What did you do in World War IT about this operation’ 
Admiral Biaas. There are a number of alkylation plants. They 
were built under the Defense Plants Corporation, sir, with Govern- 
ment money. A very large section of the aviation gasoline program 
was under Mr. George Gibson, who was one of the key people, 
believe, in that. 

Mr. Gisson. During the war approximately three-fourths of our 
aviation gasoline production came from privately financed companies 
and one-fourth from defense-production plants built by the Govern- 
ment but operated by industry. The defense plants were mostly in 
the smaller companies, and it is mostly these defense-plant units 
which are presently shut down and which the Armed Forces wish to 
have rehabilitated. 

Mr. Taser. What has become of the three-fourths of the produc- 
tion capacity that belonged to the private set-ups? Is that stil! 
operating? 

Mr. Gisson. That is what we are getting our current requirements 
from. 

Mr. Taper. Is that the place that you are planning to spend the 
$10,000,000? 

Mr. Gipson. No. 

Mr. Taper. Is it in those plants that belong to the Government, 
or where is it? 

Admiral Biaas. They do not now belong to the Government. 
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Mr. Taser. Are they the refineries which the Government did own? 

Admiral Bracs. Some of them; yes. 

Mr. Tarer. And the others are plants that have been erected by 
private industry, is that right? 

Admiral Biacs. Some of them; yes. 

Mr. Tanger. Now, did you have in World War II] a very substantial 
storage for aviation gasoline? 

Admiral Bicas. Yes: a considerable portion of which was leased and 
some of which was built by the services. 

At that time, sir, the aviation gasoline, being under direct allocation 
because of the shortage, was primarily obtained from the refineries by 
the Defense Supplies Corporation. The Armed Forces then were 
eiven an allocation bv the Petroleum Administration for War. Then 
the Army and the Navy went to the Defense Supplies Corporation 
and made their funds available to pay for the aviation gasoline. 


PRESENT STORAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Taner. Was that storage markedly larger than that which is 
presently available to the armed services? 

Admiral Biecs. lam not sure, sir. I could not make a statement on 
that positively. 

Mr. Taper. We were told when this arose there were two alter- 
natives; one, to go ahead with these improvements of these plants to 
enable more of them to be ready to produce aviation gasoline, and the 
other to increase the storage. Well, now, I should think if that were 
the case the Navy would want to know whether or not the storage will 
be available. 

Admiral Biaes. Every effort has been made—and I think we have 
pretty good information on the storage situation. 

Mr. ‘Taser. | would think that you would want to know that be- 
fore you asked us for this authority. 

Admiral Breas. May I point out, sir, in the connection between 
production capacity and the refinery and storage, one thing that enters 
into that picture is that the refinery does not very often happen to be 
in the place where the gasoline is going to be put into the airplane. As 
a result, it is vital that you have storage on the spot and filled for the 
simple reason that, in my opinion, the thing that causes you the most 
trouble at the outbreak of war is the general upset of your transporta- 
tion facilities. When you are working with jet speed and the high- 
speed heavier airplanes, even in the conventional, then you are working 
again on higher consumption rates. In addition, the present require- 
ment for storage is a matter of insurance, and they are complemertary, 
and I do not see how, from the standpoint of my personal money, that 
one in any way could directly supplant the other. 

Mr. Taser. That would depend upon what the over-all situation 
happened to be. The present picture, as I get it, is that about a 20- 
percent surplus of production exists in aviation gasoline. 

Admiral Biaes. Roughly that, which will disappear on or about 
the Ist of July 1952. 

Mr. Taner. The aviation-gasoline proposition is not in all cases 
unprofitable, is it? 

Admiral Brees. No, sir. The profit motive is what produces it. 
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Mr. Tazer. These people are assured, so long as these piston 
engines are in use, of a very considerable market for aviation gasoline 
for a long time to come. 

Admiral Biaes. For those who are producing it at the moment; yes. 


EFFECT OF PROGRAM ON GASOLINE SUPPLY 


Mr. Taser. How much, percentagewise, would you expect the 
$10,000,000 would add to the aviation gasoline supply? 

Admiral Bieeas. We have an estimate that indicates it would 
maintain a slight margin, probably 10 percent—5 to 10 percent in 1952. 

Mr. Taper. How much? A 10-percent margin? 

Admiral Biaes. I do not believe it would be that much, sir. It 
would probably be nearer 4 to 5 percent. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. This money is all for facilities, as I under- 
stand it. 

Admiral Biecs. That is correct; the rehabilitation and the addition 
of minor additions. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. It contemplates a specific increase in the 
production of gasoline? 

Admiral Brags. Yes. This is for a specific increase in the alkylate 
production, which is the basis of your high-test aviation gasoline. 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY DEMANDS FOR GASOLINE 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. How much of that specific increase is it 
probable that Uncle Sam will require? 

Admiral Biacs. Of this amount? 

Mr. WiGGLeswortnH. Yes. 

Admiral Brees. It will require this and probably more, depending 
upon the situation. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Within what period under the present pro- 
gram will you require the full amount of this increase? 

Admiral Bracs. We would like to see this increase in commission 
before the end of 12 months. 

Mr. WicGLesworru. Will you use it all within that period? 

Admiral Biaas. Yes; I think so; within the percentage stated. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortu. What I am trying to get at is whether the 
increased production is something that Uncle Sam will require in full 
within 12 months, or whether it is simply a reserve that you will be 
building up for use in part by Uncle Sam and in part by the private 
users. 

Admiral Biees. This particular increase, sir, will, as I pointed out 
before, be required by the total requirements of both the military 
services and the civilian aviation. Civil aviation is not indicated as 
a very high increase; practically none, in fact. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. In other words, if it is not there, either the 
military or the civilian demand has to be slashed? 

Admiral Biaes. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGiesworrH. Within a period of 12 months? 

Admiral Biacs. That is what we consider to be correct. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. There is no commitment on Uncle Sam’s 
part to take the excess, but it is contemplated that he will? 

Admiral Biggs. That is correct. 
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# Mr. WiacLtesworru. And private industry makes the profit 
whether it is sold to Uncle Sam or to civilian users? 

Admiral Biees. They could. There is no commitment; there is 
no contract commitment on the product itself, sir. 


FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What contribution, if any, does private in- 
dustry make in the production of this excess? 

Admiral Biees. They rehabilitate the plants which they would 
ordinarily not do. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Does private industry do that, or does Uncle 
Sam do that for them? Is the financial burden shared in part by each? 

Admiral Biees. I think the financial boys have been working on 
that. 

Mr. Girson. We believe that it would be possible in most of these 
cases, particularly in those cases involving the stronger companies, 
to have the financial burden shared, although alkylation, as Admiral 
Biggs has pointed out, is not currently an economical means of 
producing gasoline except in cases of those companies fortunate 
enough to have long-term continuing aviation-gasoline contracts. 
It is not economical for marginal production. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You say that you believe it is possible. Is 
this request for $10,000,000 based upon any definite assurance of 
financial contribution by private industry, and if so, to what extent? 

Mr. Gisson. We are negotiating with a number of companies. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. You have no commitment from any one of 
them? 

Mr. Girson. No. They are not willing to sign a thing. 

Mr. WiceLtesworru. If your hopes are realized, you might not 
require all of this $10,000,000. 

Mr. Girson. I think the $10,000,000 is a relatively low figure. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Obviously, if Uncle Sam is going to do it all, 
there will be one sum required; if he does half of it, only half that sum 
will be necessary. You say that you hope it will be on a 50-50 basis, 
but you do not know. 

Mr. Gisson. I think that we have discounted those that will 
rehabilitate their facilities with their own finances. We have dis- 
counted that. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. Then why are you still negotiating? 

Mr. Ginson. We also have the problem of settling on the contract 
prices; the contract terms. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. | think that you have not yet answered my 
question as to what financial contribution, if any, private industry is 
going to make alongside this $10,000,000 that you are asking of the 
Federal Government. 

Admiral Biacs. There is no assurance how much that contribution 
will be until final negotiations are made by the services. The negotia- 
tions to which Mr. Gibson referred are negotiations looking to see 
what the possibilities are when it comes to the final cash-money nego- 
tiations. At the end of the contract period the Government would 
recoup from the refiner by final settlement a percentage of the Govern- 
ment expenditure. 
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Mr. WicGiesworrtu. I understood him to say in presenting this 
figure that he had discounted certain financial help to be rendered by 
private companies concerned, and I want to know how much that 
amounts to. 

Admiral Bices. Ido not know. Most of them are informal guesses. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Does anyone know? 

Mr. Gieson. It would be at least half. I do not know the exact 
figure. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do you mean you want to tell the committee 
that private industry will put in at least $5,000,000 of this $10,000,000 
me, if approved? 

Mr. Gipson. That is right, although on an individual-company 
basis it would not necessarily be 50—50. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortsH. On an over-all basis, if this policy goes into 
effect, you can assure us there will be at least a 50-percent contribution 
by private industry? 

Mr. Gipson. I think so; ves. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortnu. Has this program been passed upon and 
approved in any way by the Office of Defense Mobilization? 

Admiral Biaas. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SUPPLYING OF INFCRMATION TO THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Scrivner. Why is it so difficult, and why is this so mysterious 
that it has made it so difficult for us to get a concrete bit of informa- 
tion about it? I will state, quite frankly, that it has just been like 
pulling teeth to get any specific information. I realize that you had 
short notice that you were going to appear before the committee, but 
your “build-up” that we got prior to the noon recess was that you 
would have this story right at your fingertips; vou were the man 
who could give us the information in a capsule. Are you holding 
back anything that we should know? 

Admiral Bicas. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there anything so top secret about it that this 
committee should not know about it, that has not been divulged? 

Admiral Bracs. What specific question do you have in mind, sr’ 

Mr. Scrivner. We sit over here and the first intimation that we 
have concerning this whole program is an item of $3 million in the 
Navy budget. We are, perforce, in a position of having to depend 
upon you who, we are told, are the experts. 


USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Now I can see the need for aviation gasoline; all of us can. We 
can see the need for increased production of aviation gasoline. How 
much, of course, we have no crystal ball to tell us. But in one of 
your statements you said that some of this $10 million will go to re- 
1abilitate some Government-owned plants and some will go to re- 
habilitate some privately owned plants. 

Admiral Biaes. Plants that were originally Government-owned, 
Government-built. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they Government-owned now? 

Admiral Biaas. No, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Then they must be privately owned. 

Admiral Biaas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The statement still stands that some of the money 
was to go to rehabilitate Government-owned plants and some privately 
owned plants. Without fencing any more about it, is that right or 
wrong? 

Admiral Breas. It is my understanding that these plants have been 
sold to private industry. Is that correct? 

Mr. Apsoun. Thatis right. Will you allow me to make a statement 
on this, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to point out that the statement is so 
indefinite it does not give us any information. 

Mr. Apsoun. None of these plants are Government-owned. Some 
of them were defense plants during the war and were sold to private 
companies at the end of the war. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now we have an entirely different set of facts. We 
were told a while ago that some of them were privately owned and 
some of them were Government-owned. 

Mr. Apsoun. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now you say none of them is? 

Mr. Apsoun. None of them is. 

Admiral Biees. I think that was a misstatement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, let us sit back and draw a deep breath and 
relax. Let us sit back and see if we can get a simple, concise statement 
of the program so that even I can understand it, because if I can 
understand it probably the rest of the Members of the House will 
understand it, when we are called upon to explain it. 

Mr. Sikes. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, if it does not interrupt my train of thought too 
much. 

Mr. Sixes. I think the gentleman is able to take care of his train of 
thought without any trouble. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


I think it would be helpful, Admiral, in your explanation to Mr. 
Scrivner, if you showed the bearing of this program on our situation 
in an all-out war. Ostensibly, all of our build-up is to take care of 
ourselves in any emergency that may develop and if this is essential 
to that build-up, to be in readiness in case of war, I think that should 
be brought out clearly and more strongly than it has been in the past. 
So will you please show just what the connection is of this program 
with our requirements in case of a full emergency? 

Admiral Biees. In the first place, the expression Government- 
owned plants should be changed to Government-built plants; plants 
built during World War II. It is expected that the total alkylation 
requirement increase by 1952 would be on the order of 31,000 barrels 
a day. This item of $10 million will obtain a portion of that, to 
coincide with certain build-ups that you gentlemen are better ac- 
quain ed with than I, to give us a portion of the base to meet a further 
build-up of the forces as required. And that does not envisage an 
all-out war because in that case you would need much more. 

During World War II we spent just a shade less than $1 billion, 
both Government and industry, 30 percent Government, 70 percent 

82181—51——45 
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industry, to increase our aviation gasoline production from 40,000 a 
day to 556,000, which was our World War II requirement for aviation 
gasoline. This is the beginning of a program which we consider a 
necessary program. 

You might ask, if we had 556,000 a day at the end of World War II, 
where is it today? There is a considerable portion of those plants 
that are still in commission, as has been pointed out. Certain 
others—we are asking that a part of them be rehabilitated. There 
has been a change in the requirement of aviation gasoline from 10() 
octane to 115. That has resulted in this. The technical relationship 
between 100 octane and 115 is that with the same alkylation facilities 
you can make 2 barrels of 100 to 1 barrel of 115. The actual technical 
relationship is 8 to 5, but in practice a 2 to 1 ratio is pretty sound. 

That is one of the reasons why you might inquire, if we had all this 
capacity, why do you need this? But it does not produce that amount 
of the now-required type of gasoline. I am sorry there was some 
misunderstanding on the expression Government-owned plant. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that has cleared up one or two points. As 
we look at the picture now, not only are we faced with a rising demand 
due to the increase in size of our Air Force and naval aviation, but 
we are also faced with curtailed production of higher test aviation 
gasoline? 

Admiral Breas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that even though we may have some of these 
plants that were operated in World War II and have continued to 
operate, we find now by private industry, that in order to get your 
higher octane gas, you find yourself faced with a shortage of produc- 


tion. I can understand that, although I am not a scientist. 


PRIVATE PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE 


Let me ask you this. Have these privately operated plants about 
which we are talking, that have been running, as of today, upped 
their aviation gasoline to the required 115 octane? 

Admiral Biees. Yes, sir; certain ones of them; not all of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that some of them are now producing for 1()) 
octane and some are producing for 115 octane, is that right? 

Admiral Brees. Actually the relationship is this. They produce 
alkylate which makes the 100 and makes the 115. It takes so much 
more alkylate to make the 115. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that while they might continue to operate to 
capacity, when you start out, it is not sufficient? 

Admiral Biggs. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not sufficient to meet the present need for 
aviation gasoline at these octanes. 


PROPOSED TYPE OF CONTRACTS WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


A while ago, you said you have not yet made any contracts? 

Admiral Biees. Under this program; no, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not the money to make them with? 

Admiral Biaes. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you give us an idea of what is your best guess 
as to the type of contract you will be able to make, under which Uncle 
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Sam is furnishing all of the money required to rehabilitate these 
plants that are not now operating? Have you any idea what kind of 
a deal you will be able to make? 

Admiral Biaes. I have a statement from the Comptroller of the 
Air Force concerning the terms of the type of contract which we would 
contemplate. Let us take the case of a refiner building a new alkyla- 
tion unit at Government request. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that contemplated under this $10-million it2m, 
an absolutely new plant? 

Admiral Breas. Yes, sir. The statement was made about the re- 
habilitation of certain plants and minor additions of new plants, as 
| remember it. 

Mr. Scrivner. But I thought you said that you were contemplating 
building a new plant? 

Admiral Biaes. Yes, sir, minor additions. If possible there should 
be an initial supply contract running for 1 year from date of completion 
of facilities but not longer than 3 years from date of contract. This 
firm l-year contract should carry with it the right of the Government 
to extend the contract period month by month or year by year or to 
resume the contract for annual periods after suspension during the 
total period. The price preferably would include an allowance of only 
about 10 percent per annum for depreciation, amortization, and 
obsolescence. The accompanying facilities contract would provide 
that the refiner would build a plant and operate it during such periods 
as a supply contract is in force. The exact character of the contract 
| think as was pointed out before, sir, would be determined at the 
time of final negotiations of such a contract. The exact character of 
those we do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was listening particularly to your proposed 
pricing.’ It provided only for a 10-percent depreciation, but somebody 
told us, either you or one of the other gentlemen, that when this 
rehabilitating job was done for private users there would be a favored 
price to the United States. I did not notice that in the contract to 
which you referred. There was no indication there of a favored 
price at all to the United States. 

Admiral Biaes. The only remark on prices that I made, sir, was 
the differentiation between the business of the shifting of components 
in doing extra hauls which were very expensive, and the production 
from these plants would be cheaper. Maybe somebody else testified 
in that connection. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody did. Here is exactly what you said— 
and whether you said it or somebody else did during that discussion, 
lam not sure. But somebody said something about a favored price 
to the United States. And I thought that was a fair proposition, if 
we are going to put in the money to rehabilitate these plants, all of 
which we now find are privately owned, because there should be a 
favored price to the United States. Either you or some of the other 
gentlemen said that they would be producing this and there would 
also be some sales made to private carriers, and naturally we would 
expect that the United States would get a favored price. But the 
contract to which you have just referred or quoted from, unless there 
1s something else in there that you have not covered, does not seem 
to give Uncle Sam a break for putting his money into these plants. 
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Admiral Brags. I do not know how you would define first a favored 
price. But the pricing situation would be subject to negotiation and 
you would naturally get the most economical return that you could. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope that is true. 

Admiral Braas. I should sincerely hope so. I have confidence in 
our contracting officers, that they would do so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you want me to reply to that on or off the 
record? I should think you would want it off the record. 

Admiral Brees. All right, let us take it off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You had a good bill of goods to sell here, but your 
selling job on it has not come up to usual Navy standards, I might say. 

Admiral Brags. I regret that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It may not be necessarily your fault, but as to this 
one item particularly, there is something about it that I have not got 
to the bottom of. ‘There is some question in my mind that I cannot 
resolve. Perhaps, Admiral, when you come to look over your state- 
ment, vou will see some of the questions that are involved and if you 
can make the answers a little more readily understandable, I should 
appreciate it. 

There are still some questions I might ask, but I do not care to delve 
into this any further at this time. 

Mr. Ritey. Admiral, there is one more question I would like to ask. 
When these Government-built plants were sold to private enterprise, 
was there any obligation assumed by the purchasers to rehabilitate 
these plants when the Government needed them? I assume that they 
were sold at a discount? 

Admiral Bices. They probably were. Some of these plants, | 
understand, were sold with the national security clause. There is a 
difference. 

Mr. Manon. Do any of you gentlemen in the back of the room, who 
work the details of these things, have the information which we need, 
which the Admiral does not have on the tip of his tongue? 

Mr. Grsson. I do not, I am sorry. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you provide that for the record? 

Admiral Biaes. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 

In the majority of cases all plants were alkylate plants which, to be of benefit 
in the civilian economy, required considerable alteration, and since military 
demands for aviation gasoline from these plants could not be foreseen, such plants 
were sold without any obligation on the part of the purchaser to rehabilitate them. 
However, there were two exceptions to this, in the case of two plants on the west 
coast, both of which were sold with a modified security clause. As far as the 
discount on the sale of these plants was concerned I have no information on that 


subject. I believe that the actual sale was handled by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, and we have no records in my office as to the proceeds of such sales. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. And will you also provide for the record a statement of 
the necessity for this program in the event of a full emergency? 

Admiral Biaes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Manon. And also include a brief statement of what we spent 
on this during World War II. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That was the question I was going to ask. Will you 
amplify your statement on the $1 billion investment in World War IT 
and give if you can the ratio of Federal funds to private funds in this 
development program? 

Admiral Biaas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The following statements were submitted for the record:) 


The present usable alkylate capacity in the United States is approximately 
127,000 barrels per day. The program envisaged in relation to the $10,000,000 
re quested amounts to approximately 4,000 barrels per day of alkylate capacity. 
It should be noted that all but 20 percent and soon practically all the 127,000 
barrels per cay capacity will be utilized to meet current requirements, with the 
possible exception of some capacity involving extremely high transportation costs. 
It should further be noted that the present capacity, 127,000 barrels per day, 
represents less than 50 percent of the capacity it is estimate dw ould be required to 
meet requirements in an all-out war. This program is intended to begin a properly 
phased increase of alkylation capacity to parallel the increase in consumption of 
avaiation gasoline to be expected from approved aircraft programs. 

During World War II production of aviation gasoline underwent a fourteen- 
fold increase from 40,000 to 56,000 barrels per day. Such expansion cost 
$870,000,000, of which $638,000,000, or approximately 70 percent, was spent by 
the petroleum industry for facilities which it owned and operated, and $232,000,000 
by the Government for construction of Government-owned facilities which were 
leased and operated by the industry. 

The present budget under discussion relates to the Navy and involves an amount 
of $3,000,000. This, however, is a part of a total program involving both the 
Navy and the Air Force, the Air Force share —- $7,000,000 in their current 
budget. It is to be noted that in the case of the Navy the funds are on an ‘ ‘annual 
appropriation basis,’’ while the Air Force funds are on a ‘‘no year’ basis. This 
will require Navy funds to be obligated for this program prior to the end of the 
current fiscal year, and hence will be used for that part of the program which can 
be concluded immediately, while the Air Force funds will be used for contracts 
which cannot be liquidated within the normal 2-year period. The procedure to 
be followed by the Air Force in the expenditure of their ‘“‘no year’? funds will be 
as follows: A facilities contract will be negotiated from their part of the $10,000,000 
here under discussion. A supply contract will later be negotiated from regularly 
appropriated funds for the purpose of aviation gasoline. Broadly, the facilities 
contract would provide that the refiner build or rehabilitate the plant and operate 
it during such period as the supply contract would be in force. If, at any time 
during the 5 years following the date of the facility contract, the plant was not 
needed for military production, it would be used for civilian production or held 
in stand-by for Government account to provide needed reserve capacity to meet 
an emergency. At the end of the 5-vear period the fair remaining value of the 
plant to the contractor would be determined based upon a determination of the 
continuing value of the facility to the refiner, and a final settlement made including 
a recoupment from the refiner of some percentage of the Government expenditure 
which accrued to the refiner through sale of product. 


EXPEDITING PRoDUCTION 


Mr. Taser. Admiral Pride, I do not know how much money you 
have got in this $570 million for so-called expediting production. As 
far as I can find, there is about $365 million for building facilities for 
the construction of airplanes; there is $29,354,000 for cuided- missile 
facilities, and there is this item of $3 million for gasoline. There might 
be other items, but that is as far as I have nt able to check them 
up. Is that the whole story? 

Admiral Prive. There also is $17 million for Ordnance. 

Mr. Taper. That is not in your item? 

Admiral Prive. Yes, sir; it is for the ordnance which goes into the 
aircraft. 
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Mr. Taser. There is $17 million for ordnance facilities in your item? 

Admiral Prive. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. On top of the other three that I named? 

Admiral Prips. That is all, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That makes a total of about $415 million out of the 
$570 million. 

Admiral Prive. $415,310,000. 

Mr. Taper. Out of that? 

Admiral Prive. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tapver. And there is $52 million in this $508 million for in- 
creased cost of airplanes and parts? 

Admiral Prine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There is no money in here for new airplanes? 

Admiral Pripr. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Not at all? 

Admiral Prive. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. This $30 million item on page 1, item No. 10, what is 
that? 

Admiral Prine. General station equpiment, $7,605,000; service 
evaluation, $19,869,000 and there is the $3 million item that we have 
been discussing for gasoline facilities. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taser. There is another thing I wanted to ask you about. 
You are increasing the number of civilian employees by this operation, 
by an end number in the Department and in the field of 3,058 according 
to this book; is that correct? 

Admiral Pripr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What sort of employees are these; production employ- 
ees or Maintenance employees or office employees? 

Admiral Prinz. Some of those are overhaul shop employees and 
some are maintenance employees at active naval air stations ani 
those being activated. There are no departmental employees in 
those 3,058. 

Mr. Taper. They are all field? 

Admiral Prive. Those are all field positions; ves, sir. 


EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 


Mr. WicGieswortu. I have two or three questions, Mr. Chairman 
Coming back to the over-all question of expediting production, we 
have already referred to the language by which you are seeking to 
delete the limitation on the expansion of private plants, carried in the 
omnibus appropriation bill approved in September, 1950. 

I notice in the budget document No. 106 following further language. 
apparently applying to the Navy, toward the middle of the page 
under the heading “Facilities,” where you apparently propose to 
delete the limitation imposed on the total amount that may be trans- 
ferred. What is the story there? 

Admiral Prine. That provision to transfer money to ‘Facilities, 
Navy,” was arrived at in order to get ahead with providing facilities. — 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is the existing limitation that it is 
proposed to repeal? 
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Admiral Prive. $100 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. The limit is now $100 million? 

Admiral Prine. Yes, sir; we have transferred $8 million under that 
heading. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. How much do you need? 

Admiral Prive. I need about $100 million. 

Admiral CLexron. If we turn to tab 14, sir-—as you will recall, the 
appropriation ‘Facilities, Navy,’’ has no funds in it whatsoever. If 
a facility is to be built such as an ordnance plant, the funds are placed 
in the appropriation “Ordnance and facilities.” When the facility 
is to be built, money is transferred, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, into the appropriation 
“Facilities, Navy.’’ At that time it becomes appropriate under the 
language of ‘Facilities, Navy” to build a facility. 

The same would be true of “Ships and facilities’? money, for a ship 
facility. 

Mr. WieeLesworts. For that purpose you have apparently a 
limitation on transfers to the extent of $100 million? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. And against that you have actually trans- 
ferred $8 million. 

Admiral CLexton. Up to now we have transferred approximately 
$25 million in the Navy as a whole, $8 million of which was for Admiral 
Pride and $17 million for Ordnance. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. And you are suggesting the complete repeal 
of that limitation? 

Admiral CLexton. We are suggesting here the repeal of the $100 
million limitation. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. Leaving again the sky as the limit. How 
much do you need here? 

Admiral CLexton. Our estimate, when we made this out originally, 
was that we would need more than $100 million. 

Mr. WigGLeswortx. How much more? 

Admiral CLtexton. At that time it was assumed that the limitation 
that is now in the language under ‘Construction of aircraft and re- 
lated procurement,” might remain there. If that transpired it would 
be necessary to raise this a considerable amount. 

Mr. WiacGieswortH. Can you not give us your present estimate of 
the sums you need to transfer for “Facilities,” and similarly your 
present estimate for the amount you are going to need under the 
preceding paragraph, “Construction of aircraft and related procure- 
ment’’? 

Admiral CLexton. If we can be sure that the appropriation, 
“Construction of aircraft and related procurement,” will have the 
limitation of $500,000 removed from it, we will not have to remove 
the limitation from this one meaning “Facilities, Navy” for this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. If the committee sees fit to put some limita- 
tion in each instance—to raise the limit, but not to repeal it entirely— 
what limitation would cover your present estimates? 

Admiral Pripr. May I answer that? 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. I do not care who answers it, as long as we 
get an answer. 
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Admiral Prive. Perhaps, if it is not presumptuous of me to suggest 
this—the choice that lies before us, it seems to me, is to decide whether 
you will have this money go from this appropriation via “ Facilities. 
Navy,” out to the contractors by that devious route with its unaccept- 
able delays or whether you will have it go direct from this appropria- 
tion to the contractors. As long as you adhere to that old device, 
which was an emergency device, you have to handle it by this devious 
process. I would think it much more efficeint to handle it by the 
direct route. That could be done in our case—of course, we would 
prefer the language that we have suggested—but it can be done by 
giving us an over-all limitation of $100 million instead of the $500,000. 

Mr. Taser. You have in your set-up a good deal more than $100 
million for these things? 

Admiral Prive. But this was only for private facilities, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. You need $100 million, if a limitation is 
imposed, for ‘Construction of aircraft and related procurement.” 

Admiral Prive. For this specific part of it, sir; which shall be 
available for the expansion of private plants. That does not include 
the amount for public plants or for machine tools. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. That is with respect to the paragraph near 
the top of page 3 of the budget document from assuming that were 
done, what would you need by way of limitation under this other 
paragraph toward the middle of the page entitled “Facilities?” 

Admiral Ciexton. We would not require the removal of the 
limitation under “Facilities, Navy; $100 million would be satis- 
factory. 

Admiral Prinz. Yes; that covers the whole Navy. You would 
have to have from each Bureau the amount of money that it desired 
to transfer. 

Admiral CLexton. I have that information and it is equal to about 
$61 million at the moment. 

Mr. WicGLesworra. So that the $100 million you now have would 
more than cover the present requirement? 

Admiral CLtexton. That is correct, provided you remove the 
limitation under ‘Construction of aircraft and related procurement.” 


Price INcREASES FOR AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND SPARE Parts 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. I noticed in your statement, Admiral Pride, 
that you said that because of price increases it has not been possible to 
place a number of contracts for various aircraft components and spare 
parts required to meet programed aircraft delivery schedules. How 
many contracts; what do they amount to in terms of production; and 
what do you propose to do about that? 

Admiral Prine. I have here about four pages of items covering 
that. The items are such as these: Generators, batteries, inverters, 
reverse-current cut-outs, voltage regulators, radio-compass receivers, 
electron tubes, radio-set controls, rocket-adapter kits, radar direction 
finders, direction-finder groups. 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortn. No aircraft as such? 

Admiral Prive. There are no aircraft in there. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. If this request before the committee now is 
approved, those contracts can be taken care of immediately? 

Admiral Prive. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WiaeLeswortH. We were told yesterday that we would have 
a certain number of aircraft as of June 30, 1951, and as of June 30, 
1952. 

Admiral Prive. That included the Naval Reserve airplanes, too. 
My figures are for the Regular Navy. 

Mr. WiecLesworts. And you would subscribe to the other figures 
if the Reserve is included? 

Admiral Prive. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeL_eswortn. | think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srkxes. Mr. Serivner? 


OVERHAUL OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, the statement in the prepared statement 
relative to the overhaul program is rather terse and brief. 

Either on or off the record could you give us just a little better idea 
of what that program encompasses? 

Admiral Prior. I think that the quotations from the book itself are 
probably the best description of that. 

There is an increase of $10,762,224 for the ‘Overhaul of aircraft,” 
as follows: 


Augmentation of Regular Navy and Marine Corps operating forces, in con- 
formance with the expanded program approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
reflected in additional aircraft overhaul requirements. The revised overhaul 
workload has been priced at the same unit cost, by class of aircraft, used in the 
development of the previous estimate, adjusted (1) for overtime premium to the 
extent that work is accomplished on an overtime basis, and (2) for increases 
authorized to bring per diem wages in line with area industrial scales. Basic 
factors applicable to this estimate and to the program for which funds have been 
appropriated are summarized below: 


Appropriated | Revised | Increase 
program program | (percent) 


Number of overhauls : . i 3, O76 | 3, 206 | 
Average unit cost per overhaul_....-.--.------ : $24, 720 | $27, 074 | 








Expressed in total allocations, the increase in workload results in an increase of 
$3.2 million, and the higher unit cost is reflected in an increase of $7.5 million, for 
a total additional requirement amounting to $10,762,224. 


NATURE OF OVERHAULING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. The question that I had intended to bring out was 
something in the nature of the kind of work you are doing. Overhaul 
means a lot of things to different people. What I wanted was a brief 
statement as to the work you are doing on these planes. 

Admiral Prive. These planes are planes that have come to the point 
where it is no longer economical to maintain them short of a complete 
overhaul. 

Mr. Scrivner. By doing what? 

Admiral Prive. By bringing them into a shop, removing most of the 
parts that can be unbolted, inspecting them carefully, replacing parts 
that need to be replaced, and incorporating the modifications that have 
accumulated. There will probably be 30 or 40 minor modifications 
that have accumulated since the last time that airplane was overhauled. 
The plane is then reassembled and refinished. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Do you go under the skin at all to see what the con- 
dition of the plane is? 

Admiral Prive. The average modern coating should not be dis- 
turbed if you possibly can help it. We used to strip them, but we 
do not now unless they clearly show it is necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you then determine the condition of the 
inner structure? 

Admiral Prine. Oh, you look in the structure. I was thinking you 
meant the metal itself. If there is any deterioration there it shows in 
blistering of the surface. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your statement reflects a longer workweek. How 
much longer is it? 

Admiral Pripr. They are running about 6 hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to about a 46-hour week in that 
particular program? 

Admiral Pripn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If this program is augmented, what do you propose 
to do, merely put on more people at 46 hours or go to a longer work- 
week? 

Admiral Prive. Our increase that Mr. Taber asked about shows a 
moderate increase, 

Mr. Scrivner. More men or more hours? 

Admiral Pripr. More men. We would like to get rid of the over- 
time, but on the other hand we are trying to look ahead into 1953. 
We do not want to hire a lot of people and then have to discharge 
them. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true. 

Admiral Prine. It is a compromise of the two courses. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, a 46-hour week is not so much. In this 
work, if you can get men who are capable to come on and augment your 
work some, rather than going into a greater amount of overtime, where 
you do not get near the end result for the same amount of money, it is 
better. Incidentally, you are giving men advanced experience, to 
some of these workmen who may be needed later. 


OVERHAULING AT NAVAL INSTALLATIONS 


Is this overhaul done in Navy installations or private concerns? 
Admiral Prins. The combat airplanes are all overhauled in Navy 
installations. Some of our transport types are overhauled on contract. 


ADDITIONAL STATIONS TO BE OPENED 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not believe you told us what the six additional 
stations were to be that you anticipated opening, which you refer to 
on the bottom of page 3. 

Admiral Cassapy. Sanford, Fla.; Brunswick, Maine; Coco Solo, 
C. Z.; Kingsville, Tex.; Santa Ana, Calif.; Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of those have not been closed very long, have 
they? 

Admiral Cassapy. Most of those were closed right after the war, sir. 
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REHABILITATION 


Mr. Scrivner. In your program of rehabilitation, for which you 
lave the item of $7 million, can you tell me briefly what your rehabil- 
itation program is? What do you intend to do? What type of con- 
struction or reconstruction or repairs do you intend to have? 

Admiral Pripx. I would like to quote from page 11. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Prive. It is mostly to put into usable condition buildings 
that have not been used, and to put runways into condition so that 
they can be used by the heavier and faster airplanes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That reconstruction we can understand. What do 
you propose to do in the way of your rebuilding? I ask that par- 
ticularly because we have run into some instances where it was going 
beyond the mere minimum of making them usable and was going 
pretty much on the ‘“dolling up” phase of it, which is not essential. 

Admiral Prive. The building, of course, is confined to the public 
works bill. I do not think we have prescribed any percentage limita- 
tion on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you gone into what they are going to do? 

Admiral Pripre. Yes; I have a long list of items here that add up 
to the $7 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Boil it down a little. 

Admiral Pripe. Yes, sir. The first one is to repair the aircraft 
parking and correct drainage at a particular station. What that 
means is that most of this aircraft parking area was made with black- 
top—tar material—which has broken up during the years with 
weather and which has to be repaved. 

The second item is to repair at a certain place the deteriorated 
roofs on the nose hangars. The nose hangars are the hangars they 
use for the maintenance of large planes. 

Another one is repairs to a mess hall. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not find that your engineers in each of 
those localities have entirely different ideas of what a repair job is, 
and what practically a rebuilding job is? 

Admiral Prine. We have to run frequent inspection trips out of 
the Bureau to hold that in check. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Do those trips you make have the 
desired result? 

Admiral Pripg. Yes, sir; they do. I notice an item here which I 
think is rather interesting. Install water separator and filter in the 
aviation gas pits. That is something I had not thought of. We 
found a lot of deterioration in the gasoline systems at stations, that 
are due principally to gasket material deteriorating in the vears since 
the war. That material seems to have a limited life. Also, there is a 
sort of rubbery substance used to line the gasoline tanks. That has 
peeled off in places. It requires extensive work. 

Mr. Scrivner. In some cases I assume that the deterioration is 
more rapid when it is not in use than when it is constantly used. 

Admiral Prins. That was so at Patuxent where we laid up part 
of the system. When we put it to work again we found that the 
linings of the tanks and the condition of the valves were worse than in 
that part of the system that had been in use. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You use one phrase which I think I understand the 
meaning of, but a question may be raised on it. On page 5 you 
described evaluation quantities of electronics guidance system 
What do you mean by an “evaluation quantity’’? 

Admiral Prive. I do not think this had better be on the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Funps ror ArrcRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. While we are on page 5, you make the statement 
that has been stressed several times: that in this particular supple- 
mental there are no funds asked for additional aircraft procurement. 
You do not intend by that to leave the impression that there are not 
already available as a result of previous appropriations considerable 
sums for new aircraft? 

Admiral Pripr. As a matter of fact, there is not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, what you might think was consider- 
able and what I might think was considerable might be different. 
There are funds for new aircraft in previous appropriations. 

Admiral Prine. Yes. There was about $2,361,000,000 but that, 
of course, is all obligated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, but the wrong impression might arise. 
The impression might arise that you are not getting a single cent 
for any new airplanes. The dollars have been previously appro- 
priated and at this particular time the immediate goal which is 
presented to us is development of a plant line which will make the 
production of new aircraft more speedily available as we look at the 
1952 budget. 

Admiral Pripr. That is exactly the case. 


INITIAL SpARE-PARTs PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. What has happened to your initial 
spare program? Do you not still have that? 

Admiral Pripe. Our spare program has lagged. As a matter of 
fact, last summer we were given word by higher authority to get 
ahead with an increased procurement if we could. As I think you 
are aware, we used some money out of our 1951 money to try to get 
a small amount of production going toward the future, toward larger 
numbers. That money had to come from somewhere. We had 
practically all of our money committed. A good deal of that money, 
or I guess all of it, came out of the spares. We are behind now for 
spares. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do your contracts not have new spares normally 
incorporated within them, for your initial spares that accompany the 
plane itself? 

Admiral Pripr. These did, but we had to cut those back in order 
to speed up during the last winter. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of real emergency action you curtailed 
the initial spare program? 

Admiral Prine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And now that the other production is under way 
vou are coming back now and picking up what would normally have 
been in your initial spares in the procurement of the plane? 
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Admiral Pripr. We will do that, but most of that will be done in 
1952, Mr. Scrivner. There is not allowance for very much of it here. 


NEED FOR SPARE PARTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the need for this spare parts program? 

Admiral Prinz. There has to be some to keep going. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, but this is a pretty good chunk of money 
for spare parts. You will have a lot to do on that. 

Admiral Prive. Those spares are pretty expensive. They come to 
about 20 percent of the cost of the airframe. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that true initially? 

Admiral Prive. Yes, sir. Our contract usually calls for about 20 
percent spares to start off with. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true I can understand why if you had 
to cut that program down some you would have to spend a considerable 
sum to catch it up. 

Admiral Prine. What that means is that the United States will 
have more complete airplanes flying sooner but they will not be as 
well supported. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, with the backlog of spares, so that if some- 
thing happens to one of them that does require some repair work that 
particular part may not be immediately available. 

Admiral Prive. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if it happens to be damaged some other 
way and that missing part is not needed, we go right ahead. 

Admiral Prive. Yes, sir. 


Facitity Expansion PRoGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Further down on page 5 we are talking about this 
facility expansion program to produce more airplanes. How closely 
is your increased plane plant program tied in with that of the Air 
Force? 

Admiral Prive. Very intimately. In the Aircraft Committee of 
the Munitions Board the schedules are talked over and coordinated 
in common committee work. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we will not be faced with a situation where 
the Navy is out here seeking to obtain a particular plant for production 
of planes and the Air Force is out seeking that same plant even up to 
the extent, possibly, of bidding one against the other to get that 
particular manufacturer to do the job? 

Admiral Prine. The Munitions Board would not permit us to do 
that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one lesson we learned from World War II 
then. 

Admiral Prine. Yes, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF TOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. Is that true, also, as it relates to your tools that you 
are seeking to procure for these various plants? 

Captain Reynoups. We have a combined tool program, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, as we anticipate all these tools 
required for these new plants, there is one coordinated single procure- 
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ment agency that gets them for all the services so that they are not 
competing against each other not only for the production of the 
various tool-making companies, but also so that they can see that 
no one producer is overloaded with orders? 

Captain Reynotps. Procurement itself is not made by one agency, 
but the screening of the tool lists and the combining and the forming 
of the lists for the Air Force and for the Navy are made in cooperation 
and are coordinated. There is no duplication. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you do to avoid having these services 
trying to seek the production of the same plant at the same time? 

Captain ReyNotps. We coordinate that in the delivery schedules. 
In other words, we place the orders with a company which produces, 
let us say, bullards. Then we schedule the first deliveries for the 
priority 1 plant producing for both the Air Force and ourselves, the 
next deliveries to the priority 2 plant, and so on. It is done together. 
It does not interfere even though the procurement is done by two 
agencies. The coordination is before the procurement and after the 
procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not in any instance overload any one produc- 
ing concern? What I am trying to get at is this: There may be one 
of these concerns making a certain type of tool that the Navy and the 
Air Force wants. There may be other concerns making it, but if both 
the Air Force and the Navy place the orders in this one to the exclusion 
of the others then, of course, you are putting an undue load on that 
one producer to the exclusion of the others. As I see it, you would 
be slowing up the whole program. That was the purpose of the 
question, whether this thing is worked out so that that will not 
happen. 

Admiral Pripr. It has worked out satisfactorily. Those bullards 
we were discussing are vertical milling machines needed very badly 
over all the industry. This committee that Captain Reynolds is on 
has had to work out a division of deliveries available from the produc- 
ing plant. The output of the plant is scheduled to the different 
companies. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the only plant that makes that particular 
type? 

Admiral Prine. That particular one is made only by one com- 
pany. There also is a certain kind of gear-cutting machine, which I 
recall is very critical, that is made by only one company. 

You referred to the danger of our purchasing officers trying to 
bid against each other. The saving feature in aviation is that each 
major company is producing aircraft for both services. The North 
American plant at Columbus, for example, is under the cognizance 
of the Navy, but there will be a great many Air Force planes built 
there. A North American plant on the west coast might be under 
the cognizance of the Air Force, but probably would also be building 
patrol planes for us. So it would be in neither service’s interest to 
deny the North American plant machines, because it would cost 
each of us airplanes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REQUEST FOR OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Scrivner. The last question is the use of the language on the 
bottom of page 6 where you refer to obligational authority. How do 
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you distinguish the obligational authority from what we used to term 
contract authority and from a request for cash appropriations? 

Admiral Prive. This obligational authority which we asked for 
here is all cash. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are asking for this much cash, 
although some of your program on the actual spending will be over a 
long period of time. You are asking for the cash for the program 
so that you will be enabled to immediately enter into contracts which 
will call for a later expenditure of cash? 

Admiral Pripr. That is right. 


EXPENDITURES FOR ExPEpDITING PropvucTion, 1951 


Mr. WiccGieswortn. I wish somebody, when the remarks are 
revised, would insert in the record the amount that the Department 
has expended during the current fiscal year to date and the amount 
it is contemplated to spend during the fiscal year as a whole for what 
the Army calls expediting production. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Funds currently available to the Navy and planned for obligation during 
fiscal year 1951 for plant facilities and tools and tooling amount to $202,684,000. 
This total is composed of $168,684,000 under ‘“‘Construction of aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy’ and $34,000,000 under “Ordnance and facilities, Navy.” 

The 1951 third supplemental appropriation request as transmitted to the Con- 
gress contains an additional amount of $554,109,000 for this purpose. This total 
is composed of $412,109,000 under ‘‘Construction of aircraft and related procure- 
ment, Navy’ and $139,000,000 under ‘‘Ordnance and facilities, Navy.” 


Summary 





| Funds cur- 
| rently avail- | 
able for obli- | 

| gation during 
fiscal year | 


Funds in 

ae | Total 1951, | Obligations 
| . a > 

mental | proposed to date 

request 








a 
Construction of aircraft and related procure- | 
ment, Navy jak EERE .| $168, 684, 000 | $412, 109, 000 | $580, 793, 000 $130, 200, 000 


} 
| 
—— — ~ | 








Piloted aircraft... .-.-- pscpacgindiniaity beni 168, 684,000 | 365, 956, 000 | 534, 640, 000 130, 200, 000 
Aircraft ordnance ‘ ye | 17,000,000 | 17,000,000 |_____- Se 
Guided missiles } 29,153 000 | 


Ordnance and facilities, Navy: Ammunition | | | | 
and ordnance : 34,000,000 | 139,000,000 | 173,000, 000 | 33, 313, 000 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy: Gasoline produc- | 
tion ‘ a ea i | 3, 000, 000 3, 090, 000 


Navy total weeewcueeeee----| 202, 684,000 | 554, 109, 000 | 





Admiral Prinz. Mr. Chairman, this ends 4 years of being at this 
table, and I want to thank you very much for your consideration. 


SERVICES OF REAR ADMIRAL PRIDE 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Pride, it has been a pleasure to have you 
before us again. In my opinion, and I think my opinion is whole- 
heartedly shared by all members of the subcommittee, you have done 
a magnificent job for the Navy in the capacity in which you have 
been serving. You have cooperated with us. You have sometimes 
had a tendency, maybe, to kick over the traces trying to build up a 
stronger Air Force, but you are here and now forgiven and encouraged 
to continue to do everything you can for naval air power. 
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Admiral Prinz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. We understand you are going to another duty, but 

we will be wishing you well and remembering the things you have 
done for us here. 

Admiral Prine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. We all subscribe to that statement. You have been a 
real credit to the Navy and a great help to this committee. 


Tuespay, APRIL 17, 1951. 


SHIPS AND FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. HOMER N. WALLIN, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF OF 
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REAR ADM. WILSON D. LEGGETT, JR., UNITED STATES NAVY, 
DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

CAPT. WILLIAM H. MAGRUDER, UNITED STATES NAVY, FISCAL 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

BERNARD S. ALFORD, DEPUTY FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
SHIPS 

REAR ADM. WALTER E. MOORE, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (MATERIAL) 

CAPT. W. L. HOFFHEINS, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, FLEET 
MAINTENANCE DIVISION, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSIST- 
ANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. CHARLES ADAIR, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF STAFF 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

COMMANDER R. C. LEONARD, UNITED STATES NAVY, STAFF 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


SHIPS AND FACILITIES 


Funds available for obligation 





Third sup- 
plemental 


Presently Revised 
available estimate 





| 
| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 


Appropriation or estimate - ---_- ; esa wth ....|$1,278,535,000 |$1,553,978,000 |4-$275, 443, 000 
Transferred to “Signal Service of the Army,” 
Public Law 216, 81st Cong-- che: Tens ne —176, 400 —176, 400 
Transferred from— | 
“‘Emergency Fund, Office of Secretary of Defense,’’ pur- | 
suant to Public aw 843, Sist c ong 
“Transportation Service, Army,’ F " pursuant t to Public Law | 
216, 8ist Cong Saad 


12, 986,000 | 12, 986, 000 | 
141, 450 141, 450 a 


Total direct obligations __...............-...--- h, 2914 486, 050 1, 566, 5, 929, 050 4-275, 443, 000 
REIMBURSARLE ORLICATIONS | | | 

Reimbursements for services performed ieaciae . | 44, 671, 800 54, 669, 000 | _+9, 997, 200 

Total obligations 1, 336, 15 57, 850 | 11, 621, 598, 050 | + 285, 5 200 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


Presently 
available 


Revised | 
| estimate | 


Third sup- 
plemental 





~ 


. Maintenance and operation of Active Fleet 
. Maintenance and preservation of Reserve Fleet 


. Research and development 

. Maintenance and operation of shore facilities 

. Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve v 
. Industrial mobilization 

. Fuel for ships. -_- 

. Departmental administration 


SCOmMNDSeWwNe 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Cataloging and standardization 
Electronics 


$557, 010, 600 
44, 425, 000 

1, 674, 800 
389, 474, 600 
63, 006, 000 
106, 804, 150 
24, 718, 500 
18, 221, 200 
74, 920, 000 
_ 231, |, 200 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS & 


Maintenance and operation of Active Fleet 
Cataloging and standardization 


Electronics Res 


_¥F uel for shine. 


. Departmental administration. __- 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 





24, 420, 000 
50, 000 
13, 149, 000 
4, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
52, 800 


$620, 985, 600 
44, 425, 000 
1, 674, 800 
592, 742, 600 
63, 006, 000 
115, 004, 150 
24, 718, 500 
18, 221, 200 
74. 920, 000 
11, 231, 200 | 





+$63, 975, 000 





0 |1, 566, 929, 0 £0 


34, 405, 000 | 
50, 000 

13, 149, 000 | 
4, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
65, » 000° 








44, 671, , 300 


ry 


) 157, § BoA 


0 | 


| 





Obligations by objects 


+2 275, 448, 000 


+9, 985, 000 


+12,; 200 


+9, 0 997 5 200 





Total number of permanent positions : 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 

Average number of all employees. sat theta 
Deduct number paid from project order funds 


Average number of employees paid from 01 


Personal-service obligations: 


Deduct amount financed from project orders chi ire dto object ot 
classes 07, 08, and 09 


Object classification 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Presently 
available 


805 

55 
67, 578 
10, 017 


81, 


Revised 
estimate 


Third sup- 
plemental 


+9, 651 
+N 
+3, 393 


+582 





Personal services_.- 


Permanent positions. . 
Part-time and temporary positions es 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 


$242, 559, 000 
207, 500 
3, 751. 400 


$254, F53, 600 
222, 700 
5, 078, 200 


+2, Sli 


+$11, 994, 600 
+15, 200 
1, 326, 809 





246, 517, 900 


39, 333, 700 


259, 854, 500 


41, 369, 000 


+13, 336, 600 


+2, 035, 300 





Net personal-service obligations 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Personal services 
Travel-_-. 
Tr: ansportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduc t ion 


Services performed by other agencies. 
Supplies aod materials... ._- a 
Equipment 

Lands and structures 

Taxes and assessments 


207, 184, 200 


204, 532, 400 
2, 430, 000 

4, 437, 000 

4, 275, 000 
9, 222, 000 

3, 537, 000 
172, 546, 500 
1, 985, 000 
292, 188, 000 
596, 022, 650 
310, 500 


218, ‘485, 500 


209, 486, 600 
2, 521, 000 
4, 762, 000 
4, 292, 000 
9, 283, 000 
3, 571, 000 

191, 249, 500 
1, 985, 000 

378, 702, 000 
760, 274, 450 
310, 500 
492, 000 


300 


+11, 301, 


+4, 954, 200 
+91, 000 
+325, 000 
+17, 000 
+61, 000 
+34, 000 
+18, 703, 000 


+86, 514, 000 
+164, 251, 800 


+492, 000 





EY ee eee 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services -__.-.-- 
Rents and utility services. 
Printing and reproduction - - 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials _-_-__- 
Equipment 


, 291, 486, 0% a0 


1, 566, 929, 050 





2, 651, 800 
374, 800 
17,000 
68, 200 


10, 547, 700 





Taxes and assessments. 


Total reimbursable obligations _.- Se ee ae & 


Total obligations 


82181—51—-—-46 


31, 012, 300 | 


8, 998, 900 
374, 800 
17, 900 

68, 200 

12, 047, 700 
33, 141, 400 
21, 000 





+275, 443, 000 
+6, 347, 100 


+1, 500, 000 
+2, 129, 100 
+21, 000 





44, 671, | 800 


1, 336, ‘15 57, 


850 





54, 669, 000 


Lt 6: 21, 508. | 050 ‘i 


+9, 997, 200 


+285 440, 200 
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ConsTRUCTION OF Suips, Navy 


Funds available for obligation 








| Presently 
available 





Revised 


Third sup- 
estimates 


plemental 





| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS } 


Appropriation or estimate _- 


| $610, 200, 000 
Applied to contract authorization ____- 


| —76, 400, 000 


$747, 200, 000 
—76, 400, 000 


+$137, 000, 000 





Net appropriation available for obligation ____ 
Prior year balance available (contract authorization) 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 


670, 800, 000 





690, 666, 266 





1, 000, 000 





Total obligations___._-..._.-- [Phas cncbwedhaweoawouballa 


691, 666, 266. 





+137, 000, 000 











anle Presently 
des! i é 
Description available 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


. Fiscal year 1948 program --. 
Fiscal year 1949 program - 

. Fiscal year 1950 program - ilk oan a eae 55, 196, 298 

pr ee ON BOR ITO, cain cities wa jcc enced ck cies ccs | 404, 180, 000 


$53, 212, 666 
41, 077, 302 


Total direct obligations ...... ...........-..-- 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


5s eee weet BIE WNRIOIR, 5. | aids ~~ ce ideckcecccsccscce 

. Fiscal year 1949 program - _- 
3. Fiscal year 1950 prograin 

. Fiscal year 1951 program. 


Total reimbursable obligations...........- whee retinitis 3 18 


553, 665, 266 


Revised 
estimates 


Third 


| 


$53, 212, 666 
41, 077, 302 
55, 196, 298 

541, 180, 000 


100. 000 


1, 000, 000 











supplemental 


+8137, 000, 000 
+137, 000, 000 


~ 601, 666, 666, 266 | “+137, “000, “000 





Obligations by objects 








Presently 


Object classification avaliable 


Revised Third sup- 
estimates plemental 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


ia 
Total number of permanent positions ete | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. _- 
Deduct number paid from project order funds_- 


37, 859 
1 
22, 697 


+360 
+360 





Average number of employees paid from 01 pessuaah services 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Payment above basic rates 


$83, 810, 200 


bald g either 1, 025, 600 


2, 300 
1, 335, 000 





+$1, 338, 600 
"4309, 400 





Total personal service obligations ‘ 
Deduct amount financed from project orders charged to object 
class 09. » | 


84, 838, 100 


86, 486, 100 | 


+1, 648, 000 





Net sunagbhh service 2 cule tions 


86, 486, 100 | +1, 648, 000 
| 





|= 





; DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
09 Equipment. 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


09 Equipment_--__.--- 1, 000, 000 


690, 666, 266 | +13 


| 


1, 000, 000 | 





7, 000, 000 





Total obligations 554, 666, 266 





691, 666, 266 
| 


+-137, 000, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT, SuHIPs AND FaciLities 


Mr. Sixes. Admiral Wallin, do you have a prepared statement? 

Admiral Wau. I do, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. Proceed with your statement. 

Admiral Wau. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read my statement 
on ships and facilities, and then I might go into a little explanation, 
presenting some charts of what our situation is. 

The appropriations which I am here to justify today are those for 
“Ships and facilities, Navy’? and “Construction of ships, Navy.” 
With your concurrence, I would like to discuss the appropriation 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” first. The appropriation requested is 
$275,443,000. 

The budget document which has been submitted in support of the 
current supplemental appropriation request follows the standard 
format which breaks the elements of the request down to standard 
budget activities and subactivities. For convenience and simplifica- 
tion, I would like to combine the elements of costs which are shown 
under various subactivities into major categories which are more 
directly related to the type of work to be performed. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Atrorp. This chart [indicating] shows for the appropriation 
“Ships and facilities” the status of funds which have been made 
available to date. 

The first bar shows the total appropriation. It is measured out 
here [indicating]. Our total available funds are $1,336,000,000. 

The green portion [indicating] represents what has been expended to 
date. 

The end of the red line [indicating] represents the obligated position. 

The yellow [indicating] is the commitments which are in process of 
becoming obligations. 

The red portion at the end [indicating] represents our overcommitted 
position as of March 31. 

Then we take each budget activity in order of size and give it the 
same treatment. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you mean by your “‘overcommitted position’’? 
Does that mean the amount in the third supplemental? 

Captain Macruper. That means the total thus far appropriated 
for 1951 and the overcommitment of that represents what we are 
in the process of obligating but not yet obligated. 

Admiral Wa.uin. In other words, for the total appropriation we 
have obligations of $950 million in round numbers. We have com- 
mitments within the Bureau in process of contract arrangements for 
the balance which is in yellow, which would put us in the red. That is 
overcommitted by the amount shown by the red. 

Mr. WigeLeswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Atrorp. Shall I show the next chart? 

Admiral Wain. You might just show the activities, activity 
1 and activity 4, the main activities for which we are asking funds. 

Mr. Atrorp. This [indicating] is maintenance and operation of the 
active fieet. It is the largest activity in terms of dollars. It is also 
slightly overcommitted at the present time. 
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Activity 4 is electronics procurement, the second largest in dollars. 
It is considerably overcommitted. 

Mr. Manon. Will you need funds in order to take care of the 
overcommitment? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir; if we are going ahead with the program. 

Mr. Manon. Are those funds requested in this supplemental? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are those red blocks indicative of the amount of funds 
requested? 

Admiral Waturn. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You are not requesting any for maintenance 
and operation, are you? 

Admiral Waitin. Maintenance and operation; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mauon. Proceed. 

Admiral Wain. May we go on to the other chart, and then I will 
read the rest of my statement, which explains what we are asking for? 

Mr. Atrorp. I should mention first that the seale on this second 
chart is very different from the scale on the first chart because we are 
now dealing with activities which, relatively speaking, are much 
smaller than the other activities—$40,000,000 is the limit of the scale 
on this chart. 

Here the black [indicating] is the available balance. We do have 
some available balances that were neither obligated nor committed on 
these smaller activities. 

This next chart is the same information expressed percentagewise, 
from zero to 100 percent—the total funds available representing 
100 percent—and then our obligated position and the expended posi- 
tion shown as a percentage of the total. 

Mr. Manon. The green means what? 

Mr. ALtrorp. Expended. 

Mr. Manon. The pink means what? 

Mr. Atrorp. Obligated. 

Mr. Manon. The yellow means what? 

Mr. Atrorp. Committed. 

Mr. Manon. And the little red at the right means what? 

Mr. ALrorp. That we have overcommitted the available funds by 
the amount of the red. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean funds equivalent to that, and perhaps 
more, for the other programs? 

Admiral Wauuin. More, to carry on the program. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it is essential for every purpose to 
have the amount shown in red, but to carry out the program com- 
pletely and perhaps enlarged programs, you have to have more than is 
actually shown there? 

Admiral Wauuin. As of this date, we are asking for funds up through 
June. Now, I might read my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF ACTIVE FLEET 


The Bureau of Ships proposes to accomplish 3 of these ship activa- 
tions at naval shipyards, and 31 at private shipyards. Because of the 
urgent need for the ships, a few have already started activation, many 
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others are scheduled to start this month, and all are scheduled to be 
contracted for and started before the end of this fiscal year. 

I would like to say in regard to the 31 vessels which are to be done 
at private shipyards, we are endeavoring in every way possible to give 
more work to private shipyards because, generally speaking, they are 
flat on their backs so far as business is concerned, and the same is 
true with regard to the state of health of the working forces. Some 
of the plants are actually discharging men at the present time. 

Mr. Srxes. I understand you are not reactivating any shipyards. 

Admiral Wary. No, we are not reactivating any private shipyards: 
There are shipyards in being that have done some work for us, and 
others that have not. We are contracting work to them, not only 
this work of reactivation but also repair work to the extent that we 
can do so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that enable you to get a pretty good contract 
from them? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes. We feel that we get good contracts from 
them. They are certainly willing to talk t turkey when it comes to 
prospective business. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, for maintenance and operation of the 
active fleet you need this $64,000,000? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, for activation costs on vessels. 

Mr. Manon. And it will get us in a better state of readiness? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is’ true. 

Mr. Manon. You make the best contracts you can in order to 
effectuate this program? 

Admiral Waturn. That is our purpose. 

Mr. Sixes. Why the battleship? We have more or less the idea 
around here that a battleship is not a very useful thing any longer, 
except the one for the home State for whoever happens to be President. 

Mr. Wiactsworu.t | had it on high authority yesterday that 
there would be no battleships. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Sherman told us that there were to be three 
battleships, mostly for training, and that they could fire a few salvos. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the principal use for a battleship training? 

Admiral Wauurn. I believe the Chief of Naval Operations should 
answer that. This is the third of three battleships. This is the 
Wisconsin reactivated. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, you were given a job to do, and you 
are asking for the money to do the job. It is not your responsibility 
to justify the decisions at higher levels? 

Mr. Manon. These three ships have already been scheduled for 
activation, have they not? 

Admiral Watuin. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. This is merely to carry on the work? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiacc.Lesworrn. The fact is that it is reimbursement for work 
already done, Admiral Clexton tells me. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

(b) Alterations to Military Sea Transport servic eV essels, $7,700,000. 

The appropriation “Ships and facilities, Navy” pays for alterations 
to Military Sea Transport Servi ice vessels since such costs have not 
been considered to be a proper “operating’’ expense for MSTS. Four 
million dollars of the seven million seven hundred thousand dollars 
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is to initiate a program designed to increase the troop-carrying capac- 
ity of the transports operated by MSTS. 

This covers only five of the ships on the schedule. 

Three million seven hundred thousand dollars is to provide 
MECHANO decks for MSTS tankers. Such decks, when installed, 
enable the tankers to carry cargo in large quantities. 

This is a partial program, also. There are 50 tankers involved in 
the whole program, and this covers a total of 35 of them. 

Mr. WicGcLeswortnH. There are 35 tankers provided for here? 

Admiral Wauurn. There are 50 in the whole program, and this 
covers 35. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. When will the conversion be undertaken? 

Admiral Wauurn. Finishing in ’52, if we have the funds for it. It 
is supposed to be a continuing program. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. When will the conversion of the 35 vessels be 
undertaken? 

Admiral Waturn. As soon as funds are available. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortH. Where is that work going to be done? 

Admiral Wauutn. I expect it will go to the private shipyards. It 
is not a very complicated job and we know that private shipyards 
would be glad to have it. it can be done there very readily without 
much engineering work. 1 

(c) There was a necessity for the charter and hire of certain Jap- 
anese small vessels. Seven million dollars are requested herein to 
cover the cost already incurred to date and estimated to be needed 
by the end of the current fiscal year. 

(7) Expenses in connection with the use of the United States as a 
troop transport, $5,000,000. 

The United States, I think as we all know, is the large fast liner 
being constructed for the Maritime Administration at Newport News. 
She was to be converted into a transport, and in the early days of the 
Korean episode, work was stopped on her for some time, and then it 
was decided not to convert her at this time but to complete the plans 
and this is the Maritime Administration’s estimate of the amount 
required for that operation. 


ELECTRONICS 


Activity (4)—Electronics, $203,300,000: The funds requested herein 
are to provide for two main elements of cost in connection with 
electronics procurement: 

(a) Equipment procurement, $168,300,000. 

Equipment means assembled outfits. 

This estimate is to provide for urgent requirements of new elec- 
tronics equipments, partially to correct deficiencies which still exist in 
the Active Fleet. It is important that procurement on these items be 
initaated at as early a date as practicable, since many of the equip- 
ments will not be available in less than 18 months. 

Assembling the equipment varies with regard to lead time. Some 
runs 21 months and even longer, having in mind the fact that you 
cannot place all orders simultaneously when funds are available. 
Procurement is, therefore, spread over a considerable time, and as you 
get the equipments you have to distribute them to the issuing sta- 
tions, take them up in inventory and have them ready for issue to 
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units of the fleet. So we figure an over-all average of about 18 months 
for lead time. 

Immediate procurement will enable the Bureau of Ships to overcome 
a portion of these operational deficiencies at an earlier date than 
would be possible if appropriations were delayed. 

(b) Repair parts required in the maintenance of electronics equip- 
ment, $35,000,000. Because of the depleted inventories for repair 
parts, it has been necessary for the Bureau of Ships to proceed with 
procurements for this type of equipment in order to restore the 
inventory level to a satisfactory operating position. The $35,000,000 

requested herein will be used to meet these deficiencies. 

I think that we have a further breakdown on that. I do not know 
whether you gentlemen want the details of it. On the chart, Activity 
4, Electronics, there is shown the greatest overcommitment of any 
of our appropriation activities. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask this about electronics: The 
committee recognized that electronic equipment is extremely expensive. 

Admiral Wain. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We further recognize that a ship is worth very little 
unless it is equipped with reasonably modern and adequate gadgets. 
We recognize that electronic equipment is the very heart and nerve, 
in a way, of a ship. 

Our question would be: Are you getting these gadgets at the best 
price and through the best procedures possible? 

A further question would be: Are you ordering them in such a way 
that you are not overpurchasing certain items and underpurchasing 
others, and purchasing stuff that will lie in warehouses and later be 
junked, and all that sort of thing? We cannot sit at this table and 
tell of the soundness of your electronics program. It has been neces- 
sary for you to screen it and for men on your staff to screen it very 
thoroughly, if we are to have any assurance that you are ordering the 
right material. What would be vour response to that? 

Admiral Wain. I would say to that we have gone to great lengths 
to do exactly what you outline. We have reviewed in the Bureau, 
time after time, the proposed requirements of the Electronics Division 
with the purpose in mind of limiting the requirements and the acquire- 
ments in stock, and comparing those with what is required by the fleet. 

Now, we not only do that in the Bureau of Ships, but that is done 
again for us in the Office of Chief of Naval Operations. They set the 
requirements as to what is required on each ship, each type of ship, 
and each ship ultimately, and we must comply with their minimum 
requirements. Then the whole thing is reviewed over and over again 
before it reaches this particular stage. 

Mr. Manon. An investigation = made here sometime ago, and 
one of the important men of the Government testified that some 
agency of the Government had acquired enough paper clips to last 
them a thousand vears, or some such exaggerated figure. E ae body 
understands paper clips but few understand electronics. That is 
what I am thinking about here. 

I would just like some assurance there. I cannot personally go 
out and investigate all of this material. I have been in plants where 
they were making this electronic equipment for the Navy, and people 
have explained it to me, and every time they explained it I became 
more confused; nevertheless, somebody must be sitting in the driver’ 
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seat watching this situation or else we are going to do some very 
foolish things. 

Admiral Wattix. We have guarded against that, Mr. Mahon, by 
being required to justify virtually every cent of equipment that we 
buy. We have what we call a shopping list which 1s made up in the 
Bureau, based upon the requirements stated by the Chief of Naval 
Operations, showing the type of ship and equipment for that ship, 
and that shopping list is reviewed by the Chief of Naval Operations 
experts in electronics, after it is prepared by the Bureau. Actually, 
it is pared down and screened, and as it is screened we come to the 
minimum requirement, as we have done in this case. I feel quite 
confident that the shopping list is not going to give us an unjustifiable 
position as regards a requirement of electronic material. 

Mr. Manon. You have recently come into this position, have you 
not? 

Admiral Waitin. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You actually did not lay the ground work for the 
budget program? 

Admiral Waturn. I got started in January. 

Mr. Manon. Much of this ground work was done before you came 
in? 

Admiral Wain. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Leggett, did you work on this? 

Admiral Leacerr. No, sir. I came in at the same time. We have 
been over the electronic list a great many times ourselves since we 
have been on the job. 

Mr. Manon. Do you actually know of your own personal knowledge 
that you need approximately what you are requesting here? 

Admiral Leacerr. I think we can safely say we do; yes. We 
matched it up against the ships, the individual ships, the individual 
shipments against the training requirements for the schools, and the 
limited number of spares that ought to be carried for contingencies— 
the shore-based spares that have to be available in case of damage, or 
equipment that gets lost in transit. We have gone through that 
individually on all these electronic items, and I think that we can 
answer vour question in the affirmative. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Admiral. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SHORE FACILITIES 


Admiral Wauuin. Activity (6), ‘Maintenance and operation of 
shore facilities, $8,200,000.” 

The funds requested herein are to provide for two major elements 
of cost: 

(a) Reactivation of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard at an estimated 
cost of $5,000,000. 

(6) Minor alterations made necessary at naval shipyards by ex- 
panding operation, overhauls of floating drydocks at shore stations, 
and a small amount of nonrecurring maintenance work at continental 
and overseas shore stations account for the remaining $3,200,000 
requested under this budget activity. 

The bulk of that is for overhaul of floating drydocks at various 
stations, including service to the Reserve fleet. About $2,000,000 
out of that $3,200,000 is for floating drydock repairs. 
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Mr. Manon. Let us talk about the Bureau of Ships. Will you 
justify that? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a statement on construction of ships? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes. 


GENERAL STATEMENT, CoNsTRUCTION OF SHIPS 


Admiral Wauuin. Public Law 3 of the Eighty-second Congress, 
approved March 10, 1951, authorized the construction of 500,000 
tons of new vessels for the Navy, and the conversion of not to exceed 
1,000,000 tons of existing naval vessels. The total number of ships 
to be built or converted under this public law is 456, the majority of 
which are conversions. The current appropriation request for 
$137,000,000 is to cover a small increment of those vessels authorized 
by Public Law 3. Requests for appropriations for the total program 
have been largely deferred until fiscal year 1952. The sum now 
requested, however, can be used judiciously and economically to 
advance by several months the time when our critical shipbuilding 
and conversion deficiencies can be eliminated. 

In addition to the fact that these vessels are of high priority and 
urgently needed by the Navy, initiation of construction immediately 
will help to alleviate in a small way a most unfortunate situation as 
regards employment in private shipbuilding industry. 

The backlog of Navy, maritime, and commercial work in the private 
shipyards is extremely limited. Some of the yards are currently 
laying off personnel whose experience and skills will be eventually 
needed 6 or 8 months from now. With manpower shortages in many 
trades in areas adjacent to these private shipbuilding yards, it is 
doubtful whether skilled employees now being laid off would return 
to the yards when the Navy needs them. Consequently, the Navy 
would have to incur the increased costs involved in training new 
employees. 

The ships that are listed are in that format. There are 17 ships 
covered in this program—=3 mine sweepers, 2 small mine sweepers, and 
that is new construction, and 12 conversions: 2 aircraft carriers and 
10 destroyers to 83-inch, 50-caliber-battery destroyers. 

Mr. Manon. What are those carriers? 

Admiral Wauurn. Essex class carriers. 

Mr. Manon. Their names? 

Admiral Wain. The Randolph, I believe is one, and the Hornet. 

Mr. Manon. Where is the Randolph? 

Admiral Waturn. In Newport News. 

Mr. Manon. Where is the Hornet? 

Admiral Leccerr. In New York, or on the way. 

Admiral Moore. On the west coast being towed around. 

Mr. Manon. It was in Seattle? 

Admiral Moorr. No. In the San Francisco area. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have to tow it around? 

Admiral Moore. Either that or partially reactivate it for steaming. 
The latter will probably be done. 

Mr. Manon. You have a very limited program for ships. 

There are three mine sweepers which we badly need. We need 
many more than that, and then there are two of the smaller type 
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mine sweepers, and our aircraft carrier and destroyer-conversion 
programs. 

Mr. Manon. You propose for two conversions, which anybody can 
well understand. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. This is a very minor, relatively opening: construction 
of ships program. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You will be in here with a relatively huge program 
within a few weeks. 

Admiral Wain. We will be to the extent that the budget permits. 
Whether it will be the whole program, we do not know yet, but that 
is being worked out. 

Mr. Manon. In connection with these ships, you need some spare 
parts, some tools and equipment. 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That makes up your shipbuilding program? 

Admiral Wauurn. And that is total funding for these particular 
ships. 

Surps AND FAactILitres 


Mr. Manon. Now we have “Ships and facilities’ and “Construction 
of ships,” which is considered urgent enough to be placed in the 
third supplemental. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. I should say that “Ordnance for new 
construction” is not included in this. 

Mr. Manon. Is “Electronics” included? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes; everything except “Ordnance for new 
construction.” 

Mr. Manon. Looking at the broad picture your ship-construction 
program is relatively simple, and looking at the broad program your 
ships and facilities program is relatively simple. 

Admiral Wain. Very moderate, we think. 

Mr. Manon. You want electronics, and that amounts to $203,000,- 
000 plus. It takes a long lead time and is highly essential, and that 
is the reason you want to get going on it. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF ACTIVE FLEET 


Mr. Manon. You talk about maintenance and operation of the 
active fleet in your statement. State again what are you going to do 
with this maintenance and operation of the active fleet? You will 
not have enough money to go through the fiscal year unless you get 
the money? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct. 

We have a larger fleet than we had, and it takes a larger number of 
overhauls, and T might say also that better overhauls than we have 
been accustomed to, especially in case of the ships returning from 
Korean waters. We have had destroyers coming back from “Korea 

requiring a tremendous amount of work because of their continuous 
operation over there. The estimate on those particular vessels is now 
double what we were spending on destroyers a year ago. However, 
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the funds now requested are primarily to cover activations, not costs 
of the above character. 


Mr. Manon. When did we abandon the quinquennial overhaul of 
ships? 

Admiral Wa.urn. That is for vessels in the reserve fleet. We 
abandoned that about 2 years ago. We have just taken it up again. 
We are not asking for money in this supplemental for that, though 
we have resumed the overhaul, quenquennially, of the reserve fleet 
vessels. That will be included in the 1952 budget. 

Captain Macruper. The money was provided in the second supple- 
mental to start that program again. 


Admiral Wain. We have enough funds to carry through the 
rest of the fiscal year on that. 


DESIGN EXPENSE ON THE STEAMSHIP “UNITED STATES” 


Mr. WiaeGiesworrn. Under maintenance and operation I note $44 
million is for the activation of ships and $7,700,000 is for alteration of 
tankers for war purposes; and $5 million is to put the United States in 
commission as a troop transport. Will that complete the job on the 
United States, that $5 million? 

Admiral Wauuin. No, sir; the program does not contemplate doing 
the work at the present time on the United States, but it will put her 
in condition for conversion to a troop transport when and if required. 
Plans will be available. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. This will not do the conversion work? 

Admiral Watury. That is right. That is a tremendous job. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. Exactly what will this $5 million do? 

Admiral Wauuix. This money provides the funds to the Maritime 
Administration that has handled the job, to provide plans for the 
conversion when required. Those will be approved by the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Then this $5 million is for plans? 

Admiral Wain. Not for plans only, but for the whole picture 
that has occurred, namely: The work was stopped on this ship for a 
period of 2 months pending decision of the Government as to whether 
it was going to take her over immediately and convert her at that 
time into a troop ship. 

Mr. WigeLteswortH. What is the $5 million for? It is partly for 
plans and what else? 

Admiral Wauuin. It represents the cost of holding up work on it 
for 2 months during the period when the Government was making 
up its mind whether it was going to convert the ship at that time or 
defer the conversion until her need became clear. 

Mr. WiacGieswortu. I do not understand that. That sounds like 
pay for work that was not done. 

Admiral Leccerr. I think we actually did some work on it. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Have we paid for all the work that has been 
done to date? 

Admiral Leacrett. The Maritime Administration, perhaps, has paid 
for it; 1 am not sure about that. This is reimbursement to the Mari- 
time Administration, as I understand it? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct. All this money goes to the 
Maritime Administration. 
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Mr. WicGteswortu. Still I am not clear; why do we reimburse the 
Maritime Administration? 

Admiral Watuuin. Because the Maritime Administration has 
charge of this work and the organizational arrangement is that they 
do the conversion and the plans and everything connected with this 
type of work, and we reimburse them. 

Mr. WieGLesworts. How much has been put into that ship up to 
this time? 

Admiral Waturn. I cannot state that, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworrTu. Five million dollars is a comparatively small 
portion of it; is it not? 

Admiral Wauuin. I do not quite understand that. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. The $5 million you are asking for is a small 
percentage of what has been expended on that ship up to date; is it not? 

Admiral Leceerr. I am sure that is right, sir. 

Mr. WieGLteswortx. Then why do you say that we must pay $5 
million to the Maritime Administration? Why do we not pay every- 
thing or nothing? What does this represent? 

Admiral Wauuin. This represents the cost which they have incurred 
in this operation which was conducted at the request of the Navy 
Department, for which they seek reimbursement. 

Mr. WiecLeswortu. If you can clarify that when you revise your 
remarks, please do so. 

Admiral Watuin. Yes, sir. 

The following paragraph is quoted from a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the Department of Defense dated December 
29, 1950. Our estimate of $5,000,000 is based upon the Department 
of Commerce’s request of a reimbursement in that letter: 

Following your letter of August 29, 1950, contracts were entered into for design 
and plan approval work in connection with the conversion of MC hull 2917 toa 
troop ship. It is assumed that the Department of Defense in view of the inter- 
national situation desires to have contract and shipyard working plans for a 
later troop-ship conversion completed, in order that they be immediately available 
in case conditions require the conversion of the vessel to a troop ship, and that the 
Department of Defense will reimburse the Maritime Administration from its 
appropriated funds for the costs incurred in securing the contract and shipyard 
working plans. Additionally, certain costs may arise on MC hull 2917 in con- 
nection with steps taken to convert the hull to a troop ship in accordance with 
your request of August 29, 1950, and in carrying out the recommendations 
contained in your letter of November 1, 1950. While these costs cannot be 
finally ascertained at the present time, our best estimate as to the cost with 


respect to which we will request reimbursement, in accordance with your letter 
of October 27, 1950, is approximately $5,000,000. 


CHARTER AND HIRE 


Mr. WiaaieswortnH. You have $7 million in here for charter and 
hire. What is that? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is for the hiring and chartering of Japanese 
vessels. 


ACTIVATION AND OPERATION OF VESSELS FOR WEATHER PATROL 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. You have $3,275,000 in here for the activa- 
tion and operation of vessels for weather patrol. Why does the Navy 
undertake that? 
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Admiral Waturn. We are doing that for the Coast Guard. We 
are furnishing six vessels, two of which will be on station at all times 
collecting weather information. They will be operated by the Coast 

yuard. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortuH. Have you any idea how many ships there are 
in that work now? It seems to me that we are continually providing 
funds for additional ships for weather patrol. 

Admiral Wau. I think we have quite a few. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any reimbursement in that item? 

Admiral Wattrn. I think not. 

Admiral Leccrrr. These are for Pacific assignment. I think most 
of the others are in the Atlantic, but I do not know. 

Mr. WiaccLeswortu. Is the Coast Guard under the Navy at the 
moment? 

Admiral Leccertt. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGcLeswortH. Why does not the Coast Guard come up 
here and ask for its own money instead of having the Navy Depart- 
ment come in here for this money? 

Admiral Wain. The information is for the Department of 
Defense, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. It seems to me that they either ought to 
come up here for their own money, or that they ought to reimburse 
you, one or the other. . 

Admiral Wauurn. That is a matter of policy, Mr. Wigglesworth. 
We are asking for the money to accomplish the work. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is easier to get the money for the Navy, for 
defense purposes, than to explain it for another purpose, is that it? 


Admiral Leacerr. No, sir; I do not think that is quite true. I 
think this is in connection with Pacific operations where the Coast 
Guard and the Weather Bureau normally would not have any parti- 
cular interest in providing that information to the general public. 

Admiral Wa... It is outside of their regular work, I think. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WicGieswortH. You have had $557 million available for this 
activity. How much have you spent up to March 1? 

Admiral Wain. Which activity is that, sir? 

Mr. WiceieswortrH. Maintenance and operation of the Active 
Fleet. 

Admiral WaLuIn. We have it right here on the chart; $338 million. 

Mr. WiceteswortuH. Obligations were $300 million? 

Admiral Leacerr. That is obligated. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnu. $300 million spent? 

Admiral Wauurn. $128 million actually spent. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. In 8 months? 

Admiral Leacerr. This is as of the 31st of March. 

Mr. WiacLteswortnu. That is 8 months? 

Mr. ALtrorp. Nine months, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Is it up to the Ist or 31st of March? 

Mr. Atrorp. Expenditures are February 28; you are right, it is 8 
months. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. That is $150 million per 4 months. This 
will leave you about $320 million for the last 4 months. 
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Mr. AtForp. Yes, sir; the $150 million expenditure per 4 months 
is the amount on a total appropriation basis. The balance of the 
appropriation currently unexpended is roughly $1 billion. 


ELECTRONICS 


For electronics you have had $389 million. How much have you 
spent in 8 months? 

Admiral Leacerr. That is activity 4. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. How much was spent in 8 months? 

Admiral Leccerr. We have under contract $320 million. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How much have you spent? 

Admiral Leccerr. Actually spent about $6 million. 

Mr. WicGcLeswortu. How much have you obligated? 

Admiral Leacerr. $320 million. 

Admiral Wauun. We have some figures on that that I would like 
to submit, Mr. Wigglesworth, on all activities. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I do not know what they are. 

Admiral Wauurn. They are for all activities, both expenditures and 
obligations. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. You might leave that with the committee. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SHORE FACILITIES 


For maintenance and operation of shore facilities, you have had 
$106 million. How much did you spend in 8 months? 

Admiral Leccerr. $110 million, sir. 

Mr. WicGLEswortu. Spent? 

Admiral Leacett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. As compared with $106 million made avail- 
able? 

Admiral Leccrrr. There was more than that available somewhere, 
sir. 
Mr. WiaGLteswortu. Your justification shows $106,804,000. 

Admiral Leceerr. Yes, sir. I asked that question too. We have 
some rebates coming on this. 

Captain MaGcruprer. That question is largely one of transfer, of 
overhead. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. How much have you had available? You 
tell us $106 million. Then you tell us that is wrong. What is the 
correct figure? 

Captain Macruper. The correct figure is $237 milion all told, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Including reimbursements? 

Captain Macruper. Including reimbursements it is $241 million. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How much have you spent in 8 months? 

Admiral Leacerr. $110 million, sir, 


BREAKDOWN OF COSTS 


Mr. WicGieswortn. For the item, ‘Maintenance and operation of 
shore facilities,” for which you are asking $8,200,000, you show on 
page 4-17 the request broken down into two items; $5,400,000 for 
maintenance and operation of shipyards and $2,800,000 for mainte- 
nance and operation of other shore stations. 
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Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir; $5 million is for the reactivation of 
Long Beach, Calif., shipyard, which was reopened on February 1 last. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Have you spent some money there? What is 
the situation there? 

Admiral Wauuin. We are fully operating now. We have nearly 
5,000 people at the yard. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Then why do you need this $5 million? 

Admiral Wa.uin. That is to reactivate the yard and get it going. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. | thought you said you were in full operation 
now. » ; 

Admiral Wain. We are. 

Admiral Leccerr. We spent it, sir. We borrowed the money from 
somewhere else and spent it. 

Mr. WiaG.Lesworrtu. This is reimbursement? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Was there a deficiency incurred? 

Admiral Leacerr. No, sir; there was no deficiency incurred. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Where did it come from? 

Admiral Wauuin. It was transferred from other activities. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortH. What activities? Please supply that for the 
record, and indicate the authority for the transfer. 

(The following information was submitted :) 

The funds were borrowed from those planned for future maintenance work at 
other shipyards. This is within the general scope of the appropriation. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. $400,000 for certain minor construction is 
requested. What is the other $2,800,000 item? 

Admiral Wain. $2 million of that is for overhaul of floating 
drydocks which have not been overhauled for a considerable number 
of years, I think since the war. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many drydocks? 

Admiral Wauurn. We have a considerable number of them. 

Mr. WiacLesworth. How many? 

Admiral Wain. We will have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. WiccLteswortn. How could you arrive at this figure if you 
did not know how many drydocks you were going to overhaul and 
the cost for each? 

Admiral Leacerr. We did, sir; we knew. 

Admiral Wauuiin. We have more drydocks than are covered here. 

Mr. WicGiesworts. You do not provide us with any information 
for the record. Please furnish that information for the record, also. 

Admiral Wauurn. We can furnish how far we are going, but we 
cannot go all the way, because we have not enough money to finish the 
job, to overhaul all the drydocks. 

Mr. WiageLeswortH. What I want is some mathematical statement 
of how you arrived at the figure $2 million, instead of just a blank 
request without any evidence to support it. 

Admiral Watuiin. We can do that. 

(The following information was submitted:) 
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Floating drydocks scheduled for repair under third supplemental 1951 estimate 


SO ONS Sie CONS 


_ 


AFDL-11_... 

Equipment for installation of standard docking control and inter- 
com system 

Equipment, other than intercom, re required for alterations to float- 
ing docks. These funds are required for purchase of long lead- 
time (9 to 12 months) items_ : 

Replacement of floating crane YD-—9 by erection of floating Army- 
type crane now on hand 


Number of floating drydocks owned by the Navy and where located by types of stations 


Status: 
Inactiv e 


Type of station: 
Naval shipyards___ 
Naval stations __ __ : 
Naval operating bases___- 
Leased _ 
Other __ 


Total 


MAINTENACE AND OPERATION OF ACTIVE FLEET 
RECONVERSION OF DESTROYERS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the type of your reconversion of destroyers? 

Admiral Waturn. That is a battery change, sir, to a better anti- 
aircraft battery. We are doing that on a large number of destroyers 
and cruisers. We are replacing the 40-millimeter guns with 3-inch/50 
guns. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had occasion to see some of that when I was at 
Charleston recently—which I visited, not at Government expense— 
along with some of your other activities. But inasmuch as there was 
such a brief explanation here, I wanted a little more on that in the 
record, so we can understand it better. 


INCREASING CAPACITY OF TROOP TRANSPORTS 


You also said something about increasing the capacity of troop 
transports. What is that program and why do you need it? 

Admiral Wain. Those are the MSTS ships, with the idea, in 
case of emergency, of being able to carry a larger number of troops 
on vessels now assigned to MSTS. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Why is that preferable to merely putting on more 
ships for troop transport? 
Admiral Wauuty. | do not know if we have other ships. 


Mr. Scrivner. Up to now you have a backlog of ships that could 
be used. 


Admiral Wauuin. We have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the nec essity for the conversion? 

Admiral Wauurn. What we want to do is to make these conversions 
as effective and as efficient as we can to carry the maximum number 
of troops each. 

Mr. Scrivner. So part of this money that you are requesting is 
for planning rather than actual reconversion? 

Admiral Watutn. That is correct; yes, sir, detail plans. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of it is actual reconversion? 

Admiral Wauuin. Practically all of it. The MSTS ships are actual 
conversions, to equip those ships to handle troops. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do | understand from that, then, that every avail- 
able troop ship is already in the service of MSTS? 

Admiral Wau. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then that brings me back to my original question. 

Admiral Wauu1n. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Scrivner. As to why it is better to convert, to be able to put 
on a larger troop load than merely to put another troop ship into 
commission, or two more, whatever is ne¢ essary. 

Admiral Wauuin. I can only say on that, that if we had full mobili- 
zation we would want all the ships that we have in order to take care 
of troop transports. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would agree with you entirely there, but as the 
program is now projected it does not anticipate full mobilization. 

Admiral Wattrin. So far as MSTS ships are concerned themselves, 
exclusive of the plans for other transports, we are proposing to cover 
only five ships in this supplemental. How many ships there are beyond 
that, at a later date, | am not able to state and I do not know if there 
is anybody here who can answer that, from the Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us a little information about this mecano. As 
I understand it, when you ship cargo by tanker you have to go to a 
great deal of expense of cocooning so they will not be affected ad- 
versely by sea water and storms, and so forth. Why is it better and 
cheaper to do that than it is to put another carrier or other type ship 
into commission to transport that cargo? 

Admiral Wain. Why the tankers have been selected for the job 
Iam not able to state, but they have been and our job is to equip them 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who makes that decision? 

Admiral Wauuin. The Chief of Naval Operations’ Office. 

Admiral Leacerr. And it is a very logical decision. 

Admiral Wain. It is a logical decision. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Admiral Wauun. We are not the best source of information 
concerning the decision. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you are presenting the item? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. The mecano arrangement is a very 
satisfactory way of stowing planes on a tanker, because this thing 

82181—51——47 
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we call mecano is made of aluminum—that is, the material is aluminum 
and there is a matter of weight saving topside on the tanker. You 
can arrange the structure any way you want to suit the load. You 
can assemble these mecano supports any way you want, to take care 
of the particular load on the deck, to withstand the stress or strain of a 
storm at sea on the deck of the tanker. 

Admiral Leaerrr. You see, the tanker is going out anyway and 
this does not detract from the fuel load of the tanker, so that the 
cargo is really getting a free ride out there. 


Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trying to have you state for the 
record. 


Admiral Leccerr. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Scrivner. In other words, that is why this is being done? 
Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 


CHARTER AND HIRE OF MINESWEEPERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Another question. In one of your items you said 
that you had to have some money for chartering ships, including 
minesweepers, in Japan. The question naturally arises: How does it 
happen that Japan has minesweepers that we could charter? 

Admiral Wain. They are really improvised minesweepers. I[ 
cannot tell you just what they are, but I am sure that they are not 
regular sweepers. I believe they were harbor sweeps of small capacity 
ons were rigged up as improvised minesweepers. They are small 

ats. 

Admiral Moore. These are improvised sweepers, made out of 
fishing trawlers, or whatever was available. Those improvised 
sweepers were immediately and locally available. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I wanted to clear up for the record. 
Now, as I understand the story with regard to this minesweeping 
operation, these vessels were not originally minesweepers, that the 
Japanese had left over after the war, but they were nonmilitary 
Japanese fishing vessels of some kind that were rigged up to serve the 
purpose of minesweeping? 

Admiral Moore. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we thank you very much. 


OHO 8 fonr 
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WEDNESDAY, 


ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


ApRIL 18, 


1951. 


REAR ADM. MALCOM F. SCHOEFFEL, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 
REAR ADM. JOHN A. SNACKENBERG, DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT 


CHIEF 
CAPT. CHESTER L. CLEMENT, FISCAL 


DIRECTOR 


GORDON O. PEHRSON, BUDGET OFFICER 


Funds available for obligation 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 

Transferred from— 
“Emergency fund, Office of the Secretary of Defense’’ 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army, 1951, ” Public Law 


Ti aaieeek to “Facilities, Nav y,” Public Law 843. 
ED GIORNO. obs ond can eten osnecnacsencsnas 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


eae WIIG: OS osc kc cee a ald 


i 
Revised esti- 
mates 


Presently 
available 


$1,104,751,000 1, 440,451,000 
21, 480, 600 


915, 400 915, 400 
—N%, 000, C00 | ive. 115, 000 


21, 480, 600 


1, 110, 147, 000 |1, “412, 732, 000 


73, 077, , 304 


ae 183, 224, 394 


| 
} 
| 
toate 


73, O77, 394 





1, 485, “809, 394 


Third sup- 
plemental 


$335, 700, 000 


—33, 115, 000 


302, 585, 000 


302, 585, 000 








Obligations by activities 





Description 


Presently 
available 


Revised 
estimates 


Third sup- 
plemental 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Research and development..............-.---- 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition 

. Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition 

Maintenance and operation of facilities_...............- f 
Improvements and alterations to facilities. .........--- 
Cataloging ----.-.--- 

’ Industrial mobilization 

. Naval Reserve. -- 

. Departmental adr ninistration- 


OID OV go Ne 


en Ge I ooo oi kndc ccc cnnncecabavan 2 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
. Procure nent of ordnance and ammunition 


. Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition. ---- 
Maintenance and operation of facilities. 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations_. 


| 61, 20 0, 008 | 


$102. 319, 000 | $102, 319, 000 
1, 080, 360, 400 
93. 985, 100 
55, 282. 700 
42, 573, 400 

1, 390, 200 

23. 765, 000 

1, 355, 090 

6, 701. 200 


98. 985, 100 
55, 282. 700 
42, 573, 400 

. 390, 200 
23, 765. 000 

» 355, 0 we 
6. 701. 200 


il. 110, 147 000 il, 412.7 32 000 


pRemecsraas ee 








61, 200, 600 
7. 622, 000 
4, 255, 394 


73, 077, 394 


Ih, 183, 2 304 iI, 485, 899, 394 





302, 585, 001 ) 


302, 585, 00. ) 
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Obligations by objects 





| | | 
; Hae ee | Presently | Revised Third supple- 
Object classification | available | estimates | mental 





‘Total number of permanent positions — en | 54, 970 54, 970 
Average number of all employees Spe g tee 43, 757 | 43, 757 
Deduct number paid from project order funds______- eee 16, 945 | 16, 945 | 


Average number of employees ony from “Ol Personal | 
services’’.__. 5 Bay a ‘ 4 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions--__- c c $154, 471, 550 L54, 471, 550 
Part-time and temporary positions . 350, 009 350, 090 | 
Payment above basic rates. ..._...._- dik j 24, 968, 800 24. 968, 800 | 

Total personal service obligations. _- 179 790, 350. . 790, 350 

Deduct amounts financed from project orders charged to 
object classes 07, 08, 09__ 71, 197, 800 | i, 197, 800 

Net personal service obligations. __- ; : 108, 592, 550 


DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


Personal services_............. EUS Se 108, 592, 550 8, 592, 550 
Travel_.-_- " oe bie ‘ae 900, 000 900, 000 
Transportation of things.____- ee dioncd 3 1, 000, 000 , 000, 000 
Communication services._.._. : 500, 000 500, 000 
Rents and utility services.........__- : 3, 500, 000 , 500, 000 
Printing and reproduction _.__..___- . ahead 500, 000 500, 000 
Other contractual services - _- 250, 126,600 | 280, 386, 600 
Supplies and materials + 510, 189, 850 739, 850 
Equipment. __- ve 234, 360, 000 5, 135, 000 
Taxes and assessments. 478, 000 478, 000 





Total direct obligations -__- il, 110, 147, 000 ; 2, 732, 000 








Other contractual services 5, 057, 987 6, 057, 987 
Supplies and materials _- ’ 4, 904, 000 44, 904, 000 
Equipment : 22, 115, 407 } 22,115, 407 


| 
| 
he. 
| 
REIMBURSARLE ORLICATIONS P 
! 





Total reimbursable obligations... - ; 73, ( 077, 304 | 73, 07, 304 


Total obligations a | : }1, 183, 224, ‘304 1, 485, 809, 394 | 
| 


Mr. Manon. The committee will please be in order. Admiral 
Clexton, will you present your next witness, please? 

Admiral CLextron. The principal witness this morning is Admiral 
Schoeffel, the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, for the appropriation 
“Ordnance and facilities.” 

Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have Admiral Schoeffel and his 
staff present. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Schoeffel, you may proceed. 

Admiral Scuorrren. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, additional 
funds totaling $335,700,000 are required in the appropriation “Ord- 
nance and facilities, Navy,” to prevent interruptions in the production 
of ordnance and ammunition under present schedules; to initiate 
production of selected long lead time ordnance items and to provide 
productive facilities essential to current and mobilization procure- 
ment programs. 

The total requirement contained in this request is for “‘ Procurement 
of ordnance and ammunition’’ and will increase the funds available 
for this purpose in fiseal vear 1951 to $1,130,475,400. 

A total of $743,931,322, or 93.6 percent of the $794,775,400 cur- 
rently appropriated for ordnance and ammunition procurement has 
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been obligated (as of April 13, 1951). The average weekly rate of 
obligation since January 1951 in this program has been $33,703,000 
and the rate has been increasing as Bureau production programs move 
ahead under accelerated procurement schedules. During the first 4 
weeks of January, procurement obligations averaged $26.8 million 
per week. During the most recent 4-week period ending April 13, 
the weekly rate has been $51.2 million. 


ORDNANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The ordnance requirements contained in this estimate ($196,700,000 
or 58.6 percent of the total) represent only selected items for which 
production must be initiated at the earliest possible time, or for which 
additional funds are required to prevent interruption in current pro- 
duction schedules. 


PRODUCTJ9N FACILITIES 


The sum of $139,000,000 or approximately 41.4 percent of the total 
funds in this supplemental request are required for production facilities 
essential to current production plans and the early establishment of an 
effective mobilization base. $105,885,000 or 76.1 percent of this 
facility requirement is for machine tools and other production equip- 
ment for installations in private plants, plants of the Industrial 
Reserve and production plants of the Navy Shore Establishment. 
The balance ($33,115,000) of the facility funds will provide for phys- 
ical expansion, conversion, and modernization of production plants 
required in connection with the expanded production program. 

Mr. Manon. We have been told, and I am convinced, that if we 
do not make these funds available in a short time, the defense effort 
will be considerably retarded. So we are in a situation where we have 
to act rather quickly in getting this bill through. Of course, it is 
regrettable that the Defense Establishment did not get these estimates 
up to us earlier, but there is no point in crying over something about 
which we cannot do anything. No doubt you will come up with the 
regular 1952 bill, in a few weeks. 

Admiral ScHorrret. Yes, sir. 


ESTIMATED 1952 REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. At that time you will probably request how much 
money, if you can tell us within a range of $100 million, for naval 
ordnance? You probably do not know exactly. 

Admiral Scuorrre.t. | do not know the exact figure at this time. 

Mr. Manon. In your opinion, in what range will it be? 

Admiral Scuoerrret. It will be of the order of $1,600,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. Are the funds which you are requesting at this time 
absolutely required? 

Admiral Scuorrret. These funds in the third supplemental; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. Can you get by with these funds until July 1, 1951? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Without any serious handicap to your program? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber. 
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AMOUNT FOR PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. How much of this, if any, is for expediting production? 

Admiral ScHoErret. $139 million or about 41 percent of the total 
is for production facilities. That includes both tools and other 
facilities, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Are there not sufficient facilities available presently to 
take care of what demand you have at the present time? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. No, sir; not of the proper varieties. There is 
essentially no ordnance industry in the United States and when 
an emergency comes we have to make up the facilities. 

Mr. Tisae We are practically rebelde the ordnance facilities 
that we had 6 years ago; is not that about what we are doing? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us what these items are; for instance, this $139 
million; and if you have to go off the record, you may do so. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Of the $139 million for facilities $105,900,000 
is for machine tools and production equipment; and $33,100,000 is for 
transfer to the appropriation “Facilities, Navy.’’ At this point, sir, 
I should like to go off the record and give you a list of the principal 
places where we expect to use the $33 million at this time as far as 
planning has been crystallized. 

(Statement off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION 


_ Mr. Taser. The procurement of ammunition seems to be the big 
item that you have here; that, and guided missiles, and a considerable 


item for gun mounts and missile launchers. Is the demand for 
ammunition much larger than it was when you were up here in 
December? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Since that time, sir, we have received instruc- 
tions from the Chief of Naval Operations as to the program that we 
are to try to meet, the whole ammunition procurement picture and 
as a result the demands for ammunition have becom every large, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Much larger than they were at that time? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Larger and firmer. 

Mr. Taser. Is that because of consumption or because of new 
developments, or what? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. It is because of the degree of readiness that 
the Chief of Naval Operations has directed us to attain in the near 
future, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Are these items on the liberal side? That is, will 
these items for expediting production probably be the end goal along 
that line, in your opinion, or do they represent just a start? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. They will not be the end goal but I think 
that our figures in the future will be less, sir. 

Mr. Taser. We have in this bill for the Navy something like 
$1,600,000,000 and out of that, for the Navy over all about $600 
million is for expediting production. That is better than a third of 
the whole sum in this bill. That seems like a very large proportion 
of the bill for that activity. 
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COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


Admiral Scnorrret. May I explain the way in which these figures 
were arrived at? 

Mr. Taper. Yes, 

Admiral Scuoerre-. Initially the estimates were based upon per- 
centages that were built up on the basis of World War II experience; 
in order to get production of ammunition, for instance, such and such 
a percentage was required to be put into facilities, and in order to 
get production on torpedoes, such and such a percentage was required 
to be put in facilities. These percentages were originally applied to 
the estimates. Then as our negotiations began to crystallize these 
percentages were modified one way and another in individual cases 
and program-wise and in some cases it has been found that the per- 
centage that had been allowed originally was more than was required; 
in other cases it was found to be less. But over all, within the experi- 
ence of the Bureau, the percentage method has come up with a pretty 
firm figure, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you feel that those things that really will not be 
needed have been eliminated? 

Admiral ScHorerFeE.. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Mr. WiacLeswortn. Apparently you obligated about $961 million 
in 8 months or $480 million per 4-month period—or is that period 
9 months? 

Admiral Scuorrve.. That is for 9 months, sir. 


Mr. WiaecieswortH. March 31, 1951? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wice.tesworrH. That is about $106 million or $107 million 
a month. You have a balance of roughly $238 million on hand and 
you are asking $335 million here, to give you $673 million for 3 months, 
if approved, or about $225 million. That is correct, is it not? 

Admiral Scnorrret. I believe so. 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. Is this expansion of facilities of production 
essential immediately or does it contemplate excess productive 
capacity? 

Admiral ScuoerFre.. It contemplates productive capacity capable 
of meeting our mobilization requirements. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. At what level? At the level as of the end of 
this fiscal year or the 1952 fiscal year, or something greater than that? 

Admiral Scnonrret. It is built up on this basis, that we would 
meet the requirements of our current instructions primarily on a one- 
shift basis but that if there were full mobilization, by going to a three- 
shift basis, we would then have a production capacity requisite for 
our mobilization requirements. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Requirements for all-out war? 

Admiral ScHorFrFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortu. So that this is the maximum expansion insofar 
as facilities are concerned applying to the items before us now? 

he a ScuHoerre.. Not in every case, sir; not in the case of guided 
missiles. 
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Mr. WiceLesworrx. Your general statement does not apply to 
guided missiles? 

Admiral Scuorrret. No, sir; this, of course, must be tied into the 
period that we have for obligation. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. You indicated you had an interesting story 
about guided missiles. Would you say just a word about that off the 
record? 

Admiral ScHorerFe.. Yes, sir. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. WieGLteswortH. That is all. 


TRANSFER OF Funps To “Faciuitres, Navy” 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not have my tabulator here, but I find it 
difficult to reconcile your figures $302 million and $335,700,000. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. The difference, Mr. Scrivner, $33,100,000 is 
required to be transferred to the appropriation “Facilities, Navy.” 

Admiral CLexton. The exact amount is $33,115,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That might explain the difference, but we pick up 
the justifications here and see only that figure. 

As I understand it, this guided-missile program of which we are now 
talking is entirely separate and distinct from the one which Admiral 
Pride justified yesterday? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And this $33 million plus that you are talking about 
now being transferred to “Facilities, Navy” is an additional figure to 
the “Facilities, Navy” item of which Admiral Pride was talking 
yesterday? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe somebody has figured this out, but it is 
starting to raise grave doubts in my mind; that is the machine-tool 
and war-production facilities and whether they are going to be able 
to meet this program. It will meet any one of them, surely, but 
everybody is coming in with some type of program and we are faced 
with a materials and manpower program here that the dollars are not 
going to overcome. Are you absolutely certain that you can set up 
all these facilities and assembly lines about which you are talking? 

Admiral Scnorrret. We are not certain of the dates of deliveries 
of machine tools; that is quite true, sir. But all of our request here 
is covered in programs that have been reviewed by and approved by 
the Munitions Board, which, of course, is supposed to have the over-all 
picture on this matter; and, therefore, with the approval of the 
Munitions Board, we have great confidence that we can meet these 
requirements. 


NO MONEY TO BE SPENT ON PRIVATELY OWNED PLANTS 


Mr. Scrivner. With all of the money that has been spent through 
the various agencies for what we had always called industrial mobili- 
zation, and to make recurring canvasses of the production potential 
of the country, in every community, there should not be any failure. 
Of course, with this short-time supplemental we do not have the time 
to go into a lot of these things. But it is almost impossible to escape 
the conclusion that, with many of these private concerns in which 
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money is being spent either for buildings or production lines, a great 
number of them, at any rate, are continuing their regular, normal 
peacetime production; curtailed slightly, possibly, by materials. That 
instead of turning their production lines into war material Uncle Sam 
is being called upon to supply everything necessary for the war, and 
we are just letting them go merrily on their way producing peacetime 
stuff. I do not know whether the economy can stand it or not. 

Admiral Scnorrret. I have not been in a position, Mr. Scrivner, 
to study the problem from that over-all viewpoint, so that I really 
cannot comment effectively on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the problem with which we are immedi- 
ately concerned is whether or not we can properly and economically 
spend all the money you are asking for in this particular type of pro- 
gram. I wonder. Of course, if they want business to do it properly 
at this time, then the request is for more than you can properly spend 
within the remaining few weeks of the fiscal year 1951, because, after 
all, this is a supplemental; this is not a primary budget. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. I might observe, Mr. Scrivner, that 
none of the money we are asking for here will go into brick and mortar 
in private plants. 

Mr. Scrivner. Merely the lines themselves? : 

Admiral Scuorrre.. It will go into brick and mortar in some cases, 
in either national reserve plants, naval reserve plants, or part of the 
regular ordnance shore establishment. 

Mr. Scrivner. But none into private plants? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. But no brick and mortar into private plants. 

Mr. Scrivner. When we talk about brick and mortar we are talk- 
ing about buildings. Any buildings that are constructed will be 


solely Federal or Government production plants? 
Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. 


USE OF WORLD WAR II EXPERIENCE IN DETERMINING NEEDS 


Mr. Scrivner. I think you said that your ammunition program 
was based primarily on the World War II munitions program? 

Admiral Scnorrret. The percentage to go into facilities was ini- 
tially studied from that World War II experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. How could you base your facilities on a percentage 
without going back to your end-item program of World War II? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. As a result of the World War II experience, 
we knew what percentage of the amount of money in the total program 
was necessary for facilities, and we worked up our total percentage at 
this time and estimated the same percentage amount of money as 
being requisite for facilities. That was the starting point, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why did you not take a fresh start and have in 
mind what is coming ahead rather than what has gone behind? I 
ask that pointedly for the reason that some of the figures, if they can 
all be obtained, will disclose that there were hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of munitions procured, bought, for which there was 
not even a remote use found during World War II. And I would 
assume that we are going into a considerably different situation in the 
future than we had in the past. I should assume so from the informa- 
tion that we have been given. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Admiral Scnorrre.L. Thank you very much. 
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WepNeEspDAY, ApRIL 18, 1951. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING AND PUBLIC WORKS, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. JOSEPH F. JELLEY, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, CHIEF OF BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

COMMANDER NORMAN J. DRUSTRUP, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF YARDS 
AND DOCKS 

L. A. MORRISON, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS 

L. H. SINCLAIR, ASSISTANT FISCAL DIRECTOR FOR ENGINEERING 
BUDGET, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

CAPT. J. R. PERRY, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR OPERATIONS 

COMMANDER W. M. BROWN, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, HEAD, HOSPITAL AND PERSONNEL STRUCTURES 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

MAJ. GEN. W. P. T. HILL, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, QUAR- 
TERMASTER GENERAL, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 

REAR ADM. CLARENCE L. ATKESON, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIREC- 
TOR, LOGISTIC PLANS DIVISION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 

CAPT. WILLIAM DEUTERMANN, UNITED STATES NAVY, SECRETARY 
SHORE STATION DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. E. W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. CHARLES ADAIR, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF STAFF 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

COMMANDER JAMES H. ETTER, JR., CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET 
AND REPORTS 


Civit ENGINEERING, NAvy 


Obligations by activities 





tent Presently Revised Third supple- 
Description available estimates mental 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Research and development $1, 774, 000 $1, 774, 000 
Public works centers and logistic support - - - - - -- 30, 676, 515 30, 736, 515 
. Industrial mobilization 2, 096, 000 2, 096, 000 
Departmental administration 3, 305, 000 3, 305, 000 
. Construction battalion support . 80, 680, 000 84, 779, 000 
District public works offices__-_--.-- Loo CER ss net 6 5 ind , 800, 13, 215, 000 
STIS OIE Tal OTE Sh eee ee visa 5, 769, 000 
Automotive and construction e wee nt anand ure me nt_ naaed 12, 612, 000 i pid 


SPN M MB wr 


Engineering research facilities -_ --_-- 1, 400, 000 





I oo coo. cist 6 cclesinnaepnamnagegiihs mniaes 150, 112,515 | 155, 686, 515 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 


l 
| 





Presently 


Revised esti- | Third sup- 
available 


Description mates plemental 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


| 
| 
| 


Mutual defense-assistance program - - $2, 625, 000 | $2, 625, 000 
1. Research and development 100 | 00 
. Public works centers and logistic support 2, 750, 200 | 2, 750, 200 
. Construction battalion support 10, 449,700 | 10, 449, 700 
§. District public works offices._..........................__-_] 400, 000 | 400, 000 
. Automotive and construction equipment procurement 50, 000 | , 


PERS eat, MERE ved 


Total reimbursable obligations 16, 275,000 | 16, 275, 000 











Total obligations. | 166, 387, 515 | ~ 171, 961, 515 








Obligations by objects 


| 


| 
ear tet ee | Presently | Revised esti-| Third sup- 
Object classification available mates plemental 








SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. --- a 13, 747 97 
Average number of all employees... ..---.---- 8 NE | 10, 410 20 








Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions___- . $39, 089,900 | $39, 158, 300 $68, 400 
Payment above basic rates____-- a sreniiaira 4, 203, 600 4, 211, 200 7, 600 





Total personal service obligations | 43, 293, 500 43, 369, 500 76, 000 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services_--_---- oie | 40, 525, 000 40, 601, 000 76, 000 
a EE Reawaueetdmaneds niebitkttwemietthide 550, 000 560, 000 10, 000 
03 Transportation of things. - ; 2. ae cand 5, 400, 000 5, 400, 000 
04 Communication services-- ERTS ORES eS 110, 000 | 110, 000 
05 Rents and utility services ate Ors ota s ea 8 2, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction : ‘ 212, 500 | 212, 500 
Gy Gener comtenceual gerviess.......................5.-..-s..- 10,077,215 | 11,431 015 1, 353, 800 
08 Supplies and materials Saanplibeaiatne 9,444,000 | +9, 576,000 132, 000 
09 Equipment. _-_-- waited . adic | 81,741,500 | 85, 742, 500 4, 001, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments._._......_____- Se Pe 52, 300 | 53, 500 1, 200 








Total direct obligations. ........-.-...-- a | 150,112, 515 | 


155, 686, 515 5, 574, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS } 

| 

Personal services___- a ae 2, 768, 500 | 2, 768, 500 

ee Nn cesarnswneuansemicoubnll 387, 000 | 387, 000 

Supplies and materials___.............-.----- | 1, 067, 600 | 1, 067, 600 

Equipment een _...-| 12,051,900 | 12,051,900 | ES 








Total reimbursable obligations. ___--- | 16,275,000 | 16, 275, 000 | 


] 
Total obligations 166, 387,515 | 171,961,515 





5, 574, 000 
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Pusiic Works, Navy 


Obligations by activities 





| | 
Presently | Revised esti-| Third sup- 
available | mate plemental 
| 


Description 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


SES el EOS SE AE ED EAR ECCT $306, 250,405 | $315, 250, 405 $9, 000, 000 
z EE SR a es i 2 EE ES ea 148, 362, 698 156, 862, 698 8, 500, 000 





Total direct obligations - -...........- 454, 613,103 | 472, 113, 103 17, 500, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





1, Zone of interior. _____.-- ie ee ath is eine é 150, 000 150, 000 
2. Overseas : ‘ i . 50, 000 50, 000 








Total reimbursable obligations - a 200, 000 | 200, 000 = it 


Total obligations 454, 813, 103 | 472, 313,103 | 17, 500,000 





Obligations by objects 








. sie ae Presently | Revised | Third sup- 
Obje assifics : z | ws 
hject classification available available plemental 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. ..................-...--| 5, 645 
Average number of all employees. -.-.......-.-.--------------] 4, 996 | 








Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions................-------- | $16,820,600 | $16, 820, 600 | 
Payment above basic rates_. ae core 363, 700 | 363, 700 


Total personal service obligations --...........-- 17, 184, 300 | 17, 184, 300 | 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 


Se ee | 17,184,300} 17,184,300 |........-..... 
Travel____- ERS BT TA ee eas 15,000 | 16, 000 | 
Transports ation of ‘things-- mT ES SOE 150, 600 159, 000 | 
Other contractual services_ EE Sa hs Cea 20,000,000 | 20, 700, 000 
Supplies and materials : i | 11,115, 000 | 11, 515, 000 
Equipment- -- IRS RIL EEE See EMS ee i, 
Dante Gol Gtrockaes ..<.. 2 1... -......-...--...---.-. 3 6, 998, 803 | 392, 188, 803 
Total direct obligations. ............-.-.-- a 454, 613, 103 3) 472,113, 103 | 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


a nD I 6 Ss sec cccmsaneneanmies 


ENE A RON ee Ue eR Te ae a | 813, 103 ¥ 2, 313, 103 | | 17, 500, 000 





Admiral Ciextron. The next witness will be Admiral Jelley, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. The appropriations will be 
“Civil engineering, Navy, and public works, Navy.” 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Admiral Jelley. 


Civit ENGINEERING 


Admiral Jettny. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we are here to justify a request for funds under the appropriation 
“Civil engineering” in the amount of $5,574,000. These funds are 
required to avoid potential deficiencies in limited areas of the budge- 
tary responsibilities of the Bureau. Of the estimate before you, 
$3,979,000 represents procurement of material and equipment for 
replacements utilized in the Korean operations, and for training 
equipment for increased personnel of the construction battalions; 
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$1,415,000 under the program for support of the district public works 
offices is applied to expenses relating to administration, planning, 
design, supervision, and inspection of public works and public utilities, 
and technical planning and implementation of civil engineering and 
related functions. The remaining $180,000 is urgently needed for 
increased expenditures for the support of operating construction 
battalions and for the preparation of a course of instruction and 
furnishing text material for floating-drydock operations. 


Pusitic Works, Navy 


The Navy public works program consists of six projects of an urgent 
nature, each of which has these characteristics: 

(a) The work is well under way with men and equipment on 
the site. 

(b) Efficient use of manpower and equipment requires the in- 
tegration of the additional work embraced by this request with 
the work now in progress. Any delay through lack of funds will 
result in additional expense to the Government and will delay 
completion of these urgently needed facilities. 

The estimates are based on costs as of January 1951. Detailed 
justification for each project is included in the book which has been 
furnished to the committee. Of the $17,500,000 total, $8,500,000 is 
for additional aviation facilities at Guatanamo Bay, and a classified 
aviation and communication project now under construction overseas. 
The $9,000,000 for projects in the zone of interior represents an addi- 
tional step in the construction of urgently needed facilities at Dam 
Neck and Little Creek, Va., for training in fleet air defense and am- 
phibious operations; vital testing facilities at Point Mugu for guided 
missiles; and communication facilities at Snohomish, Wash. I will 
be very glad to answer any questions that the committee may have 
regarding these projects. 


SumMARY oF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point the appro- 
priate portions of the justifications relating to civil engineering, Navy; 
and public works, Navy. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


Civil engineering, Navy, fiscal year 1951 
Presently available . $150, 112, 515 
Revised estimate _ - - ‘ ye ae 155, 686, 515 


Third supplementa! tan ai 5, 574, 000 


Presently Revised esti- | Third sup- 
available mate plemental 
. Research and development $1, 774, 000 $1, 774, 000 
2. Public works centers and logi 28, 606, O15 28, 756, G15 $60, 000 
3. Industria! mobilization 2, O71, 600 2.071, 600 
. Departirental administration 3, SOO, OOM 3, 500, 000 
5. Construction battalion support 81, 300, 000 85, 399, 000 4, 099, 000 
». District publie works ollices 12, 250, 000 3, 665, G00 1, 415, 000 
. Defense housing 6, 309, 006 3, 200, 000 
. Automotive and construction equipment procurement 2, 0 12, 720, 000 
. Engineering research facilities 1, 500, 000 , 500, 000 


er So erste asad Aivcdo ie 50, 112, 515 55, 686, 515 5, 574, 000 
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Public works, Navy 


Presently avaiable 
Nee a eee og ae 472, 113, 103 








Third supplemental 








ear Presently Revised Third supple- 
Activity available estimate mental 












a i ca ae saints bea ie caseulniadin toch ..| $306, 250,405 | $315, 250, 405 $9, 000, 000 
is wince chnmenes Wales eb riws +b qithine otatle ead Me 156, 8€2, 698 8, 500, 000 
BEC ot Scene theoreti ue eee 454,613,103 | 472,113,103 | 17, 500, 000 















U. S. Navy public works proposal, third supplemental appropriation, 1951 









Authorization Appropria- 
tion, fiscal 
year 1951, 





Project, location, and description 


: ~ third sup- 
Status | Total Unfinanced plemental 


















Fleet facilities: 
FADTC, Dam Neck, Va.: Expansion of present 
I a ianek betehtoeucoseaiioe: Artesicmres opens ORE: FO $18, 542, 000 $7, 457, 250 $1, 359, 000 
NAB, Little Creek, Va.: Development of facili- 
ties for amphibious training---........-.-.- .---| 910-81 4, 557, 680 2, 710, 380 1, 024, 000 
Aviation facilities: ‘ 
NAMTC, Point Mugu, Calif.: Sea test range 
and test evaluation facilities including support- 
ing facilities, services and accessories construc- 
AS 7 aE as ..--| 653-80 30, 000, 000 9, 900, 000 5, 000, 000 
Communication facilities, continental: 
NCS, Snohomish County, Wash.: Super high 
power VLF facilities collateral equipment and 
accessory camstrmction......................... 910-81 4, 400, 000 2, 550, 000 1, 617, 000 
Aviation facilities, overseas: 
NAS, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: Additional avia- 
CO Cs Kteetibetebhesh delbeeseccases 910-81 8, 532, 000 3, 542, 000 3, 500, 000 
Location classified: Construction of aviation and 
communication facilities....................... 564-81 23, 316, 000 10, 514, 400 5, 000, 000 
Total appropriation requested, third supple- 
ated bcs an hades armani cddnwansiancl sicwsncelessdanth be eedhimhomebioe 

















Pusiic Works, Navy 


Mr. Manon. Are these public works projects a continuation of 
projects now under way? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir; in every case work at these sites is now 
under way, and these are additional projects to prevent slowing down 
and stopping of the work until we get additional funds in the regular 
1952 bill. 

Mr. Manon. I suppose your request now is just a drop in the bucket, 
so to speak, compared to what you will request in the fiscal year 1952? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. At that time we want to go thoroughly into the whole 
construction program. 

Admiral Je_ugy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Because we have some very definite ideas about these 
matters. 

Admiral Jettey. This totals $17% million for six projects, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. No questions at this time. I expect that some of 
the present conditions in my hair will be eliminated to the degree that 
I will have some poise to consider the regular bill. The boys have 





sah dalle etter nips wiz sie poe bs hegeacataticeogiapaoae abd tem oie Lat $454, 613, 103 
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gone haywire on this, and I reserve the right to operate on the next 
one, proportionately speaking. 


Civit ENGINEERING, Navy 
NEED FOR REQUESTED NEW EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taser. You have 77 employees in this civil-engineering item. 
Why do you need those? 

Admiral Jetty. They are employees in the field, Mr. Taber, 
required for the inspections and the supervision of contract work 
under construction with presently authorized funds, previous appro- 
priations of this year. 

Mr. Taser. You already have quite a crew. 

Admiral JELLEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Something like 7,600 or almost 7,700. 

Admiral Jettey. That number includes the mechanical tradesmen 
in the various public works centers where we do maintenance work. 
These 77 employees will be in the district public works offices. The 
district public works offices started off the 1st of last July at about 
1,600 employees. They are the people who do the actual planning 
and supervision in connection with new construction and major re- 
pairs as well as furnishing engineering services. 

The construction program has increased from a level of approxi- 
mately $50 million a year to $470 million a year. In spite of that 
ninefold increase we expect only to have to double our force in our 
district public works offices. We will run from 1,800 to 3,200 over 
all. 

This represents one step of that. We are up to 2,600 now, I be- 
lieve. This will bring us up to about 2,700. By the middle of the 
next fiscal year we should be up around 3,200, to adequately police 
these construction jobs and see that the Government gets its money’s 
worth. 

I might say that it looks as though our increase in Washington will 
be in the neighborhood of 50 percent, while the increase in the field 
will be 100 percent, tu take care of this great program which is nine 
times, or 900 percent. Weare trying to get the people in the field rather 
than in Washington. 

Mr. Manon. We want to see these projects properly policed, be- 
cause we have had evidence that some of them have not been properly 
policed and there has been some abuse. I am not talking particularly 
of the Navy projects, but certainly that is true of some defense projects. 

Admiral Jetiey. It is very important when a contractor starts work 
on a site that you have a Navy inspector there to make sure he com- 
plies with all the contract requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Not only to have a Navy inspector there, but to have 
Navy inspector there who knows what his job is and does it. 

Admiral Jetiry. Exactly. You need a qualified man. 


Pusiic Works, Navy 


Mr. Taper. You have $17,500,000 for different public works proj- 
ects. They are listed here. Those will be in the record, I assume. 
Mr. Manon. Those projects are all in the record. 
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Admiral Jevtuny. These projects have all been up here before. 
Mugu and Snohomish have been under way for several years. Dam 
Neck and Little Creek have just gotten under way in the last 6 to 9 
months, as has Guantanamo and the overseas jobs. 








LAG IN OBLIGATIONS 























Mr. Taser. The only other question I have is that I do not know 
how much of this has been obligated. 

Admiral Jettey. None of this has been obligated. 

Mr. Taser. Your other funds are only 36 percent obligated. 

Admiral Jetury. Under ‘Public works” the lag in obligations is 
much greater than usual because you have to prepare a set of plans 
and specifications for each individual job. 

Let me describe it this way: For the first 7 months of this fiscal year, 
between July and January, we obligated about $90 million in public 
works funds. In February and March we obligated $102 million. 
In April, May, and June we will obligate well over $200 million, be- 
cause the plans and specifications are now becoming complete, and we 
are getting bids. 

For example, yesterday we had bids for $9 million worth of work, 
which came in in 1 day. That is going to snowball up until the 
middle of June or the first of July. We are just about on schedule 
with our rate of obligations. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


Crviz Encinreerine, Navy 
MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT FOR CONSTRUCTION BATTALION OPERATIONS 


Mr. WiccieswortH. You are asking $4,099,000 for departmental 
administration. The bulk of that seems to be $3,979,000 for material 
and equipment for construction battalion operations. 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes, sir. That is explained in detail on pages 
12, 13, and 14. 

$1,956,000, just about half of that, is to replace material actually 
shipped to Korea since our last request for appropriations. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean replacement here in this country? 

Admiral Jeiitey. Yes, sir; replacement in our depot in this country. 
We had to go into our stockpile of material on hand and earmark it 
to take care of these urgent requirements. 

Two million dollars is to buy equipment for training the Seabees 
we actually have on board. For example, on July 1 we had 3,000 
men. Now we have 9,000. Those 6,000 men have to be trained. 
Our training program is greatly stepped up. 

Mr. WieeLeswortna. Training in this country? 
Admiral JeLiey. In this country; yes, sir. 













OBLIGATIONS FOR TRAINING CONSTRUCTION BATTALIONS 


Mr. WicGLesworts. How much have you obligated in the first 
part of the year? 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Wigglesworth, to what does the question 
apply? 
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Mr. WieGLeswortn. To the training of these construction battal- 
ions for which you are asking $2 million additional. 

Mr. Morrison. This is the first funds. This is all procurement of 
equipment. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnu. This is all what? 

Mr. Morrison. Procurement of equipment. 

Mr. Wiaa@uteswortu. For additional personnel? 

Mr. Morrison. That is right. 

Admiral JeLury. Six thousand additional men; yes, sir. 


DISTRICT PUBLIC-WORKS OFFICES 


Mr. WieeLesworrn. You have $1,415,000 for “District public- 
works offices.”” Develop that a little, Admiral. 

Admiral Jetty. That is almost entirely additional personnel, 
many of whom are already on board. If we do not get these additional 
funds we will bave to lay them off starting the Ist of May. These are 
the people who actually handle the contract work. They draw up the 
contracts, they take the bids, make the awards, inspect the work in 
the field, pass contractors’ vouchers for payment, and so on. This is 
the one that results in the increase of 77 people Mr. Taber just spoke of. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. You mean all contracts? 

Admiral Jevury. All construction contracts. All contracts that 
require labor at the site. As I say, we will have pretty close to a half 
billion dollars’ worth of work under contract by the Ist of July, and we 
need quite a force. 

Mr. WiaGiesworru. Construction work? 

Admiral Jnttny. Construction work; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


ALL ITEMS REQUESTED ESSENTIAL 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, this is out of your province, but it is on 
my mind; namely, that within recent days a statement has been made 
in substance that we are teaching the enemy that war is expensive. 
As I see some of these figures, and the figures yet to come, I cannot 
escape the conclusion that it will not be long until the American public 
will also find out it is quite expensive. 

With that preface, I cannot help but think, as I read some of the 
justifications and as we have looked at some of the Navy installations, 
though not necessarily those that are here set out, that there is not 
yet a realization of what we are faced with, call it what you may, that 
we are preparing for war. The program is not nearly as austere as [ 
personally would feel that a war preparation program should be. 

Many of these things you are asking for, of course, are nice to have, 
but for the life of me I cannot bring myself to believe that all of them 
are absolutely necessary and cannot be at least curtailed to some 
degree. 

Inasmuch as this is the third supplemental request, and most of 
these plans have already been made and the construction and recon- 
struction is well underway, I assume that probably to go into it 
thoroughly we should postpone specific questions and programs until 
the 1952 budget, by which time, of course, it will be much too late to 
stop it if it is ralready started. It leaves us in a rather futile position 
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on these things, because we do not have the time to go into them 
thoroughly and to find whether you do have your pencil down to a 
very fine point and are eliminating everything that is not absolutely 
necessary to the program you are undertaking. 

Are you convinced in your own mind that all of these things are 
absolutely essential and are down to the bare-rock preparation for war? 

Admiral Jettey. In connection with these six particular projects in 
Public Works and the $5 million in civil engineering I have gone into 
them very carefully because the rules that were laid out on items that 
could be included in the third supplemental were very strict. These 
projects 1 would say are down at rock bottom and are absolutely 
necessary to the war effort; and in addition if we do not get the funds 
now instead of this summer or early in the fall the Government will 
lose moncy at these particular locations. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the present, Mr. Chairman, I will have to 
accept that. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

At this point we will print as a part of the record a hearing held 
heretofore on use of funds for final plans and specifications. 


WepNeEsDAY, Marcu 14, 1951. 
PUBLIC WORKS, NAVY (NEW) 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. JOSEPH F. JELLEY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS 

CAPT. JOHN R. PERRY, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR OPERATIONS, BU- 
REAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS. 

COMMANDER N. J. DRUSTRUP, FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
YARDS AND DOCKS 

REAR ADM. HERBERT G. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, 
NAVY 


Use or APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR PREPARATION OF FINAL PLANS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Sueprearp. The committee will please be in order. It is my 
information that this meeting has been called predicated upon the 
necessity of a revision of appropriations heretofore made, wherein 
you gentlemen are requesting the use of appropriated funds for 
preparation of final plans and specifications to take care of certain 
problems that the expansion program has created for you. 

Admiral Jelley, do you have a statement that you wish to make 
pertaining to the requirements presently under consideration by the 
committee? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Jeter. Yes, sir. There now exists a firm program for 
the development and expansion of a number of the continental and 
overseas naval stations. First increments of funds were made avail- 
able from fiscal year 1951, first supplemental Public Works appro- 
priations, for projects at some of these stations; and funds to finance 
the design and first increment of construction of the additional facili- 
ties were made available in the Second Supplement of the Fiscal 1951 
Public Works appropriation. 
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In the interest of intelligent planning of the complete program at 
each station and expeditious accomplishment of the accelerated 
construction programs under subsequent appropriations, it is highly 
desirable that funds be allocated from the first and second supplement 
appropriations to finance the preparation of working drawings and 
specifications for construction under succeeding appropriations. It 
is pointed out that a time savings of from 3 to 6 months in placing 
construction work under contract may be expected by this procedure, 
rather than waiting until construction funds ‘are released before 
starting the preparation of working drawings. 

Authority to contract for architectural and engineering services for 
complete programs at the following stations is requested: 





Amount Estimated | Estimated 
Location appro- | total | total A. and 
priated program | E. cost 





NAS, Kwajalein, Marshall Islands Z $3, 000,000 | $15, 172, 000 $600, 000 
NAS, Guantanamo Bay-_----- 4, 990, 000 | 11, 932, 000 | 440, 000 
NAAS, Oceana, Va ; 10, 437,000 | 33, 481, 000 970, 000 
MC AS, Edenton, N. C.. , 695, 000 3, 892, 000 90, 000 
NAAS, Miramar, Calif 488, 000 31, 810, 000 910, 000 
NAAS, F1 Centro, Calif. 900, 000 6, 241, 000 180, 000 
NAAS, Cecil Field, Fla 431, 000 30, 329, 000 865, 000 
NAS, Moffett Field, Calif 921, 000 14, 050, 000 400, 000 
Crow’s Landing, Calif 695, 000 4, 292, 000 120, 000 
MCAS, E]! Toro, Calif , 000, 000 32, 882, 000 940, 000 
Mojave, Calif. ¥ 695, 000 4, 295, 000 120, 000 


951, 700 23, 316, 000 540, 000 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C 


784, 000 35, 776, 000 , 020, 000 
NAS, Brunswick, Maine 500, 000 35, 581, 000 , 010, 000 
NN ed. a wesdantuacheunecneubenanie : 


000, 000 19, 810, 000 565, 000 
950, 000 23, 500, 000 670, 000 
432, 500 33, 171, 500 945, 000 
724, 000 8, 200, 000 235, 000 
190, 000 6, 620, 000 190, 000 
045, 000 6, 645,000 | 190, 006 
100, 000 10, 200, 000 | 290, 000 
020, 000 23, 810, 600 686, 000 
035, 000 | 4, 420, 000 125, 000 
812,000 | 4, 812, 000 135, 000 
696, 670 5, 960,000 | 170, 000 


- 
Ow SN 


—— it 
=> 
= 


pepo Shy 


N AS, Whidbey Island, Wash_- 
NAS, South Mi pa Mass 
NAS, New York, N. 
, Olathe, Kans 
S| Kingsville, Tex. 








= 


F, Mayport, Fla_- 
S, Denver, Colo 
NAS. Glenview, Til. ee as ee RI 
NCS, Kodiak, Alaska... ee se ari iach tnicly w suche ech cbedtee sem 835, 000 | 19, 836, 700 | 250, 000 


w 


TAS 
vA 
,ATTC, Memphis, Tenn 
vA Y: 
YAS 


nw 


NCS, Norfolk, Va-_---- ; 

NCS, location classified (continental) __- 

NCS, Philippine Islands (rehabilitation « of communication 
facilities) ete? Se 500, 000 2, 900, 000 60, 000 

NCS, P hilippine Islands HF/DF fac ility- 400,000 | 1, 000, 500 | 15, 000 

NCS, (Atlantic area) HF/DF facility , } 400, 000 920, 000 | 18, 000 


850,000 | =: 11, 650, 000 325, 000 
000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 120, 000 


Ne 





I iis ken ewciness tend Ganiwiphaccese --------| 157,367, 870 47 1, 504, 700 13, 188, 000 





The programs at certain of the naval air stations listed below lend 
themselves to incremented design. In some instances the anticipated 
appropriations are not of sufficient magnitude to permit designing 
for the entire planned program along with the proposed first increment 
of construction work. Authority is requested to permit contracting 
for working draw ings to the extent indicated. 


PERCE TE | 





Amount of Estimated | Estimated 
appropria- | partial pro- | A. and E, 
tion gram cost 


Location 


NAS, Sangley Point, P SGhsgteapha OS PRT IE cn 2, 264,000 | $6, 830, 000 $325, 000 
NAS, Agana, Guam : ES ree eee tae Kk 2, 520,000 | 10, 400, 900 495, 000 
NAS, Alameda, Calif. __-__- 5,000,000 | = 11, 500, 000 | 330, 000 
NAS, Quonset Point, R. I Jide a ; ame oe peer: 3,130,000 | 12, 513, 000 | 355, 000 
NAS, San Diego, Calif ' 2, 360, 000 | 7, 360, 000 | 210, 000 
NAS, Jacksonville, Fla | 3, 758, 000 &, 758, 000 | 250, 000 
NAS, Norfolk, Va... 5, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 | 400, 000 


Weteloo cs. .sccs | 24, 032, 000 | 71, 361, 000 | 2, 365, 000 
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The costs shown for A. and E. services are round figure estimates, 
and are not necessarily the exact amounts for which this work will be 
contracted. 

We are not asking for an increase in funds at this time. We are 
asking for a diversion of presently appropriated funds. In the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation bill signed early in January there 
was appropriated in round figures $300 million for public works con- 
struction. At a large number of stations which are listed in my 
formal statement, funds were appropriated for the first increment of 
a larger program. ‘Those funds at the air stations in particular were 
primarily for runways. The basic requirement for an air station is 
to have a place where your planes can land or take off, and with the 
advent of the jet planes we have found it necessary both to strengthen 
and lengthen our runways. 

However, we are faced now in the next appropriation bill, whether 
it be a third supplemental or the 1952 bill, with another public works 
program at these same locations. The projects will largely be build- 
ings or facilities of various kinds, such as hangars or shops or barracks, 
and so on. 

We are faced with the necessity of getting that work done in a hurry. 
We are asking this authority so that we can expedite and accelerate 
our work by proceeding now with the prepafation of detailed working 
drawings, so that we can ask for bids promptly. Assuming July 1 
the date of passage of the bill, we hope to be able to start distributing 
plans and asking for bids on the 2d of July. 

The key to a construction job, in my opinion, are the plans and 
specifications, because you cannot have your building materials and 
have all the equipment and materials required for the completed 
structure until you have your working plans and drawings. You can 
go ahead and put in the foundations and then wait until the steel is 
delivered, and wait until the other equipment is delivered; but until 
you have complete working drawings, you are stopped from having a 
usable, completed facility. 

We estimate that we can save at least 3 months if we start detailed 
working drawings now. We are going to pick the priority projects at 
these various locations that are part of a larger program. It is not 
the whole program at these locations. We are not including any proj- 
ects about which there is any controversy either within the service, as 
to its size or need, or any other controversy; and we are not starting 
at any new locations. There are all existing active naval stations and, 
as I said, we are limiting ourselves to projects that are firm, that have 
been in the program for a number of years. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING FUNDS PREVIOUSLY EXPENDED 


Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as your third column is concerned, taking 
for example your first project, at Kwajalein, you show an estimated 
cost of $600,000. Now, was that amount, $600,000, which is presently 
being asked for, asked for when you made the request for the $3 million, 
which is given as the amount appropriated in the bill that you have 
referred to? 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir; it was not asked for at that time. 

Mr. SHepparp. What amount was asked for in this first item, 
“Kwajalein”? 
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Admiral Jettey. The amount asked for in the first item was for the 
first increment of the work and all expenses incident to that first incre- 
ment; that is, the engineering costs, the inspection costs, and the 
construction costs. Unfortunately at that time we did not put in 
money for additional engineering planning. As a matter of fact, it 
has been our policy in the last 5 years not to ask for advance funds for 
projects not already authorized and approved. We waited until the 
actual authorization of the appropriation which, of course, involves 
time lags up to 6 months, in getting the project. As you recall, our 
program over the last 5 years for public works has been minor and 
intermittent. For several years we got no funds at all. So it was 
dangerous for us to start stacking up these working drawings. Here 
we feel that we are talking of a matter of a few months and conditions 
wil not change, so that drawings will not be out of date when the 
appropriations are made. 

Mr. Suerparp. Let us pick up your first item again, ‘“ Kwajalein,” 
and tell me the figure that you had at that time relative to A. & E. 
cost. 

Admiral Jettey. We have not got this listed here as a separate 
item. Our experience has been that this runs about 3 percent. I 
would say that the engineering cost against that $3 million was in the 
neighborhood of $90,000. 

-Mr. SHepparp. You want to use that as an approximate figure for 
comparative purposes before the committee? 

Admiral Jettey. Well, let us say $80,000 in round figures. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right; pick up your next item and give me the 
approximate figure that was requested. 

Admiral Jettey. Guantanamo Bay, about $165,000. 


Mr. SuHepparp. The next item, “‘Oceana, Va.’’? 


Admiral Je.tuey. $300,000. 

Mr. SHerparp. The next item, ‘‘ Edenton, N. C.’’? 

Mr. Taser. You mean that it was $300,000 in place of the $970,000 
to start with? 

Admiral Jettey. Not in place of it. The $970,000 is the total 
figure. The $300,000 is a little large, because the major part of that 
work is runway work which will be less than 3 percent. I think 
$200,000 would be a better figure there. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortu. I do not understand what that $300,000 
figure is. 

Mr. Taser. He now says it is $200,000. 

Mr. Suerparp. May I say this to my colleagues? We have before 
us a presentation that is being made for a total project on, for example, 
Kwajalein, to take the first item in the list. Under your previous 
supplemental it was approached by increments, not in total to the 
extent of $3 million. Now they are asking in the last column for 
A. & E. $600,000. I am trying to bring out the amount of money 
that would have applied under A. & E. category if they had applied 
for it in the original presentation, in order to arrive at a comparison 
of what is requested in the last column. Is that clear, gentlemen? 

Mr. Scrivner. A. & E. is what we normally call engineering costs? 

Admiral Jeiiry. No, sir; it is a part of the engineering cost. This 
work will be done entirely by private engineers and architects and this 
cost will be our contract price with them to turn out the working 
drawings. It will not include the cost of direct Government employees 
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Mr. SHepparD. But it is a comparable figure, Admiral Jelley, in its 
coverage, to what is presently reflected in column 3? 

Admiral Jeviery. It is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you will pick up the next item, “Edenton, N. C.’’? 


Admiral Jettey. About $80,000. 
Mr. Suepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral JeELLey. $200,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral Jettey. $85,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral JeELLEY. $112,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral Jettey. $275,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral JeLtey. $100,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral JeLLey. $200,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral Jetiey. $30,000. 


“Miramar, Calif.’’? 

“El Centro’’? 

“Cecil Field’’? 

“Moffett Field, Calif.’’? 
“Crow’s Landing, Calif.’’? 
“El Toro, Calif.’’? 
“Mojave, Calif.’’? 


Mr. Suerparp. And your next item is ‘Location classified’’? 


Admiral JELLEY. $325,000. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Your next item, “Cherry Point, N. C.’’? 


Admiral JeELLEy. $150,000. 


Mr. SHepparp. Your next item, ‘Brunswick, Maine’’? 


Admiral JELLEY. $100,000. 


Mr. SHepparp. Your next item, “Chincoteague, Va.’’? 


Admiral JELLEY. $110,000. 


Mr. SHepparp. Your next item, ‘Pensacola, Fla.’’? 


Admiral Jettey. $175,000. 


Mr. SHepparD. Your next item, ‘Whidbey Island, Wash.’’? 


Admiral JELLEY. $100,000. 


Mr. SuepparD. Your next item, “South Weymouth, Mass.’’? 


Admiral JeELLey. $125,000. 
Mr. SHEepparD. And your next item, 
Admiral JELLEy. $110,000. 


“New York’’? 


Mr. SuHepparp. Your next item, “Olathe, Kans.’’? 


Admiral JeLLey. $100,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral JeELLEy. $40,000. 

Mr. SHEpparD. And your next item, 
Admiral Jettey. $180,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral Jettey. $75,000. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral Jettey. $75,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral JeLtiey. $50,000. 

Mr. SHEepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral JeLtey. $40,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. And your next item, 
Admiral JeLuey. $175,000. 


“Kingsville, Tex.’’? 
“Memphis, Tenn.’’? 
“Mayport, Fla.’’? 


“Denver, Colo.’’? 


“Glenview, Ill.’’? 
“Kodiak, Alaska’? 
“Norfolk, Va.”’? 


os heed De, Peed Ben, bee Oe 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Your next item, “Location classified (continental)’’? 

Admiral JELLEy. $75,000. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Your next item, “Philippine Islands (rehabilitation 
of communication facilities)? 
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Admiral JeLtey. $25,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. The next item, “Philippine Islands’’? 

Admiral Jettey. $10,000. 

Mr. Surpparp. And the next and last item, “Atlantic area facility’? 

Admiral Jetitey. $30,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is more than the total? 

Admiral JeLtuey. On the amount appropriated, $20,000 out of the 
amount appropriated. 

Mr. Taser. But you have a total cost of engineering of $18,000 
for that; and the previous one is $5,000 more than the total estimate. 

Admiral Jetiey. I am sorry, Mr. Taber, I’m in error there. The 
correct figure is $10,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is not this the situation, Admiral Jelley? The 
figures you have just given us are the estimated figures that you 
used for the same type of operation for which you are presently 

presenting your figures in column 3; is not that correct? 
Admiral Jettey. Not in every case. In some of the figures that 
I gave you I made my estimate low, because the work involved was 
the design and preparation of drawings of runways, which is a rela- 
tively cheap operation; whereas the figures in the second column are 
for more complicated structures. The runways might average 2 
percent, or somewhat less. The structures would run 3 and 3.5 
percent. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Yes; but irrespective of that classification, the 
same thing would apply, or I assume that it would apply in the 
general figures reflected in your column 3; they would be lesser 
expenditures in the same category reflected there as the estimates 
that you have given us against the original appropriation? 

Admiral Jetuey. As a general rule. 

Mr. SHepparp. As a general application? 

Admiral JeLtuny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. I have brought out these figures, I may say to 
the members of the committee—— 

Admiral Je.tey. In other cases the cost on the initial increment 
would be larger, because you would have to do more site work and 
in the second increment the A. & E. cost would be a relatively smaller 
percentage. 

Mr. SHepparpb. In other words, if you were going to do a portion 
of a project, a certain standard cost would obviously follow within 
the category of A. & E. functions. 

Admiral Jettey. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, as a matter of procedure, we will refer again 
to the first item, Kwajalein, purely as an example. Do you have the 
contractors who are going to do the job also do the work on your 
A. and E. operations? 

Admiral Jettey. You mean the construction contract? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Admiral Jetiey. No, sir. 


SELECTION OF FIRMS FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING WORK 


Mr. SHepparp. In other words, then, you apply the funds requested 
in the third column to people who specialize in A. and E. work? 
Admiral Je.ury. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Are those operations handled under negotiated 
functions or how do you handle them? 

Admiral Jettey. Let me describe our procedure, because this type 
of work is really a special case. You are securing professional services. 
You are not getting a completed building, you are getting a man’s 
personal knowledge and professional experience. 

Mr. SHepparD. Before you do that, will you define the type of 
service organization to which you go in this field? Are they esti- 
mating engineers or what is the technical application of the personnel 
to whom you go? 

Admiral Jetutey. In general, they are architects or architect- 
engineers. Our procedure in such cases is this. They are selected 
either here in Washington or in our district Public Works offices. 
In both cases we have a Board. In Washington, it is entirely officers. 
In the districts, on account of the smaller number of senior officers, 
it will be officers and senior civilians; at least five men. 

The architects and engineers who have applied to work with us or 
whom have heard of working for other people, the Army or other 
Government agencies, or private people, are checked locally. Even 
if we make the selection in Washington, we ask the local man to 
recommend the outstanding firms in his area. Perhaps 5 firms 
will be selected. On a $200,000 construction project we may only 
interview 3 firms. On a $20-million construction project we may 
interview 8 or 10 firms. It is more or less tailored to the size of the 
project. If it is a little job, we will get a little architect; and if it is 
a big job, we will get a big architect. 

Say six men are selected to be considered for doing the architectural 
and engineering work for a $10-million construction job. Those 
people are interviewed individually by the Board; the personnel 
actually employed; who their mechanical engineer is; who their 
architect is; their training, education, background, experience, are 
ascertained. Their present workload is ascertained; whether their 
office is busy or not, the size of the past jobs, and the types of the 
past jobs. The Board then goes in a huddle and picks a man who is 
especially qualified to do the work at the moment. He is then called 
back and a lump-sum fee is negotiated. In some cases, particularly 
in research-type developments, we have to do it on a cost-plus basis, 
because we are unable to determine the scope of the work in advance. 
But in 90 or 95 percent of our cases, it is done on a lump-sum-fee 
basis. 

Mr. Suepparp. Before you leave that point, may I ask you this? 
What is the procedure that you would have to present hypothetically 
to five or six men who were brought in for the purpose of discussing 
the project, where you have already determined what you want to 
have done? What do you give them? How do you handle that? 
In other words, the Board must have some plan upon which they say 
to the architect, ‘‘We want thus and so,” and so on. 

Admiral Je.tiey. It is primarily a bargaining process. We sit 
down and we say we are going to have so many barracks here; we 
are going to have so much erosion control; so much of roads; and 
so on. 

We have a confidential curve of fees that we use for our purposes. 
We will build up the fee, what we think the fee should be. We ask 
them questions about their overhead cost, how many drawings are 
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going to be involved, and what they estimate the cost of the drawings 
will be. We will then ask him, ‘“‘ What do you think the job is worth?” 
Invariably he asks for quite a bit more than we are willing to pay 
and we bargain back and forth until we reach a mutually acceptable 
price. If we cannot reach a price, which has happened in a number 
of cases, we say, “‘Thank you, but you are too rich for our blood,”’ 
and we call on the next best man and negotiate with him. 

Mr. SHeEpparp. In the formative stage of your preparation, the 
premise on which you enter into negotiation, that technique has to 
be worked out, I presume, within the Department, is that correct? 

Admiral JELLEy. That is right. We prepare that information and 
distribute it to our field offices. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is the basis upon which that Board works? 

Admiral JELLEy. Yes, sir. We have checked 6 of the 10 districts 
within the last 2 months to see how they negotiated the projects in the 
second supplemental. 

Mr. Suerparp. But in all instances you use independent architects 
and estimating engineers, and do not use the engineers of the con- 
tractors who eventually get the contracts? 

Admiral Jettey. I would not say in every case. I do not recall 
any case where it happens now. It has happened in the past. A 
few companies are set up that way; the Austin Co., for instance. 
Day & Zimmerman in the powder plant at Indian Head, were re- 
sponsible for designing the powder plant and building it. It was 
really a more difficult job than a straight construction job. But in 
practically every case we have two separate organizations, a design 
organization and a construction organization. 


AWARDING oF ConTRACTS 


Mr. SHepparp. Once you have completed the plans and specifica- 
tions what are the steps that you follow so far as awarding your 
contracts? 

Admiral Jetuey. When the working plans and specifications are 
finished, we then advertise or, once again, in a very few cases, invite 
a selected list of bidders, who have been qualified to do this work, and 
turn the plans and specifications over to them, and give them a reason- 
able amount of time to make up their bid and then we open the bids 
publicly at a specified time and award the contract to the lowest 
qualified bidder. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you have established in the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks a master list of acceptable contractors throughout the 
United States? 

Admiral Jetuny. No, sir. We do not have such a list. We do 
have a large file of brochurse that various contractors have furnished 
us, but we have never tried to maintain an approved list or master 
list, because contracting organizations change from year to year; 
people die, people quit, and we rely on our local officer to keep in touch 
with changing conditions and make a recommendation that is best at 
the time the project comes up. 

Mr. SHepparp. However, he is working from a list of available 
contractors on the level at which he functions? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir; a sort of a geographical list; you might 
say. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions. 
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Purpose oF Request BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Taser. I do not understand this situation. As I understand 
it, in that first column you show the amount that was appropriated 
heretofore; it might have been in one bill or it might have been in 
another; is that right? 

Admiral Jetuey. I think they are all in the second supplemental, 
with one or two exceptions. 

Mr. Taper. And you are asking us to give you a green light on 
using the amount in the last column? 

Admiral Jettey. We are not asking you to provide the funds, we 
are asking you to permit us to use money out of 

Mr. Taser. Out of the second supplemental. 

Admiral Jettey. Out of funds already appropriated. 

Mr. Taser. To the extent of the amounts shown in the last column? 

Admiral Jetitey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. For each of the projects that are specified there? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is it your idea that these items will be in the 1952 
budget? 

Admiral Jetury. We will limit ourselves to projects, priority 
projects, in the 1952 budget at these locations. 


VALUE OF PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Taper. Suppose, when the committee has had its hearings on 
the 1952 budget, it decided that it did not want to go ahead with 
these projects; what would happen then? 

Admiral Jetuey. It would depend entirely on the timing, Mr. 
Taber. If the architect’s work was complete, we would, you might 
say, have a total loss, at least until that project was eventually ap- 
propriated for. If the project drawings were 10 percent or 20 per- 
cent or 30 percent incomplete, we would immediately put a stop 
order on them. That is a risk we will have to take. But I think it 
is worth while to take that risk, because it will enable us on the 1st 
of July, the date which I have assumed, to have working plans and 
drawings, and we can go about this thing in a businesslike manner, 
taking bids, rather than having to rush out and negotiate al ump-sum 
contract in a hurry, not knowing the full facts; or having to do it 
on a cost-plus basis. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, it looks to me as though you were putting 
the committee on the spot; and, if we were going to give you this 
approval, we ought to know considerably about each project. 

Admiral Jettey. I have tried to be safe. I have tried to take 
projects that I feel are going to go through the Department of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget and the committees. You will notice 
that the total program is $471 million, of which $157 million has 
already been appropriated. That leaves approximately $320 million. 
The program at present is many times that and you are in a better 
position to estimate whether you will appropriate more than $320 
million for public works. I think it is a good chance and I think, 
even if we were to lose $100,000 or $200,000 by having the plans and 
specifications that we did not need immediately, we could easily lose 
that much negotiating these construction contracts in a hurry, without 
adequate plans and specifications to back them up. 
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I am trying to do our work in a normal, business-like manner and 
this is one way we can do it and get around the criticism, ‘Well, it 
takes more time to draw up your plans and specifications and take 
bids.” This way we are ahead of the game; we save 3 months of that 
time. 


KWAJALEIN 


Mr. Taser. Let us do a little fishing. Let us take this No. 1 job, 
the Marshall Islands job. What was the appropriation for and what 
is the status of the project at the present time? And what is con- 
templated in the over-all program? 

Admiral Jettey. $3 million was appropriated for dredging, some 
water-front work, electric, water, and fuel lines, an addition to a 
dispensary, and an addition to the barracks. That work is under way 
at present at Kwajalein. The additional funds are for barracks, 425 
men, $670,000; fuel and Diesel motor gas and fuel oil facilities, 
$252,000; BOQ and transit women’s dormitory, $1 million; 28 family 
quarters, $984,000. 

Mr. Taser. What was that last? 

Admiral JELLEY. $984,000. 

Mr. Taser. Family quarters? 

Admiral Jetuey. Twenty-eight family quarters. Construct new 
runway, $3,203,000. 

Warm-up aprons and plane parking area, $2 million. The last 
item is replacing structures razed for construction of runway, 
$2,497,000. Those were temporary wartime buildings that are not 
worth doing much more with than razing. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. And how much was that last figure? 

Admiral Jevuey. $2,497,000. That is a total of $10,606,000. 

Mr. Taper. That includes the $3 million? 

Admiral Jetutey. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. $10,606,000. 

Admiral Je.tutey. I have some other projects that are listed in the 
third supplemental, which, with the $3 million, will add up to the 
$15,172,000. 

Mr. Taser. Now, you have this runway and this apron and the 
family quarters and replacing buildings. Do you have any barracks 
there at the present time? 

Admiral Jettey. We have Quonset huts 5 to 8 years old. They 
are pretty well rusted out and in bad condition. 

Mr. Taser. Are they in such bad condition that they cannot be 
fixed up for a moderate sum to carry you through? 

Admiral Jetuey. Mr. Taber, we have done that twice and I think 
we have spent the first cost of those Quonset huts at least twice in 
the last 8 years. 

Mr. Taser. What are the buildings that will be torn down to put 
in the runway? 

Admiral Jetiey. Various shop buildings housed in Quonset-type 
huts or temporary frame buildings. 

Mr. Taper. What kind of building are you going to do, cement- 
block buildings, something of that character? 

Admiral JELLEY. We will build better construction, either treated 
timber or concrete cement block, and so forth; that will save our 
maintenance costs. 
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Ff Mr. Taser. With reference to your runway and apron, $2,000,000 
and $3,203,000, what runway have you got there now? 

Admiral Jettey. We have a coral macadam runway. The coral is 
from the coral rock that the island is built out of, and it is mixed with 
asphalt. 

Mr. Taser. What is the matter with that? 

Admiral Jetuey. The planes are getting bigger and heavier. 

Mr. Taper. How long is the runway? 

Admiral Jettey. About 6,800 feet. The new one will be 8,550 feet. 

Mr. Taser. How badly do you need the aprons? 

Admiral Jettey. That is a matter entirely dependent upon the 
number of planes going through there which have increased. The 
last figure 1 heard was some five times the traffic in view of the 
increased activities in the Pacific. They are very badly crowded. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Will all these quarters be permanent buildings? 

Admiral Jettey. Our standard lay-out for a 1,080-square-foot 
house, in the type of construction suited for Kwajalein. It will be of 
dense concrete. 

Mr. Taser. A large portion of cement or what? 

Captain Perry. Well compacted so that you have no air spaces 
that will permit moisture to get in to ruin the steel. We have great 
difficulty with loosely compacted concrete buildings at Kwajalein. 

Mr. Scrivner. Kwajalein is only 7 feet above sea level. 

Mr. Taser. Would it be of cement blocks? 

Captain Perry. We have not determined the construction. These 
quarters might well be cement blocks. 

Mr. Taxsor. I suppose that the bachelor officers’ quarters will be 
permanent. 

Admiral Jetury. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. And the family quarters? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How badly do you need family quarters that cost 
$35,000 apiece? That is not a wartime job and that is not in connec- 
tion with this war set-up. 

Admiral Jettey. They have 75 families living there in converted 
Quonset huts and other temporary structures. 

Mr. Taser. They would be replaced by these you show here? 

Admiral Jettey. They would be replaced by these; yes. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all that I have on this particular job. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many are you going to take care of in 
that BOQ building? 

Admiral Jetitry. Sixty people at $16,700 each. 

Mr. WiceG.ieswortn. Barracks, 427 at $670,000. That is about 
$1,600 per man. 

Admiral Jetiey. The barracks are $3,400 per man. The BOQ and 
women’s dormitory are $16,700 per person. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. And the family quarters, $35,000? 

Admiral Jettey. $35,150 per family. 

Mr. Taser. What do you have for bachelors’ quarters now? 

Admiral Jettey. It is a temporary Quonset structure. What it is 
I do not know. 

Commander Drustrrup. There are a number of elephant Quonsets, 
two stories, 40 by 100 feet. As I remember it, there are five or six of 
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these large barracks-type buildings. They have group toilet facilities 
on the lower deck in the after end. I would say two to a room, and 
they hold about 75 or 80 people in each of the large barracks. They are 
in very poor condition. I would like to add on this particular island 
there is a warm salt spray that blows over it all the time. The cor- 
rosion there is probably as bad as at any place in the world. The 
nails will rust right out. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. You mean these places will not last another 
couple of years? 

Admiral Jertey. The only way to do that is to keep on spending 
money. We have poured too much money into this type of structure 
in the last 5 years in all those Pacific Islands. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. How much will it cost you to fix these so that 
they will go another 5 years? 

Kamiral JeELLEY. I would have to guess at that. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. You must have some estimate in order to 
determine whether or not this is a practical proposal that you are sub- 
mitting here. 

Admiral Jetuey. 1 would rather furnish that information, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. We can get it from the records in the Bureau and the 
records of expenditures in the Navy Department. I would rather do 
that than give you a guess. 

Mr. WiaGieswortuH. Otherwise we are acting pretty much in the 
dark. 

Admiral Jetuey. I have had to rely in these cases upon the judgment 
of our engineering officers in Kwajalein and Pearl Harbor, who directly 
supervise the work at Kwajalein. I have some people out there that 
I can rely on. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. Do they not give you figures? 

Admiral Jetiey. I do not have the figures with me. 

Mr. Wieaiteswortu. Do you have them in the Department? 

Admiral Jettey. We can get them for you. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. Do you have to send to Kwajalein for them? 

Admiral Jettey. We can get them in the Department. 

(The following information was submitted later:) 


MEMORANDUM 
Maren 22, 1951. 
From: Commander N. J. Drustrup, comptroller, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
To: Mr. Robert Lambert, executive secretary, House Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for National Military Establishment. 
Subject: Estimated cost of maintaining existing facilities in place of construct- 
ing new facilities, NOB, Kwajalein. 

1. The following statement is provided to supplement the testimony recently 
given by Rear Admiral Jelley before the committee on the proposed use of appro- 
priated ‘Public works” funds for the preparation of final plans and specifications 
for planned development programs at various naval activities beyond currently 
authorized limits. 

2. As a general comment, it may be stated that the facilities listed for replace- 
ment with so-called permanent construction are beyond repair in the sense that 
they cannot be brought up to their original condition, or within an acceptable 
approach to the original condition, without an estimated 90-percent replacement. 

3. The following estimates are therefore based on replacement costs rather 
than an annual repair and maintenance cost. The replacement of the utilities, 
items (1) and (4) is based on the figure in the budget because we have no way of 
estimating what a temporary facility would be. 
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1. Electric water and fuel lines, figures on a 6-year expected life, $220, ane. 
divided by 6_- 
2. (a) Barracks 425 ‘men, 37, 20 by 48 foot Quonset huts for 
barracks and 7 for heads: 
Material: 
De a ena apdcdete > apie urtiidis ate $74, 000 
7 at $4,000- 
Transportation and ste vedoring 
Erection, 44 at $8,000 
Services, 44 at $250 


$467,000 based on 3-year life__ 
(b) Recreation building, 20,000 square feet 5, 40 by 100- 
foot Quonset huts: 
Material, 5 at $4,000 
Erection, 5 at $12,000___ 
Transportation and stevedoring 
Services: 4 at $250__......____- bev nd 1 


82, 000 
$82,000 based on 3-year life Pig Agee ay ted 
3. Additional dry storage, $277,200. 277 200/1. 70 ‘(overseas factor) 
$162,500. 162,500/7.30 (square foot unit cost) 22,250. Unit cost 
Quonset hut construction, based on estimate for recreation facility 
above, equals $4.10 per square foot. 
22,250 at $4.10, $91,225—91,225 based on 3-year life- 
4. Additional P. O. L. facilities, "$277, 200. 277,200 based on 6-year life_ 
5. B. O. Q. and transient women’s dormitory, 60 persons. Figure 12 
persons 20 by 48 hut. 60/12—5 huts. Will require 2 heads, 1 for 
men, 1 for women. 
Material: 


Transportation and stevedoring 
Erection: 7 times $8,000 
Services: 7 times $250 


76,100 based on 3-year life 


"OGn) Gene OINN! OONE 8. oc eicnes eck Rion wereceus ple mione: 321, 400 


4. The figure for total estimated annual cost should not be used for appropria- 
tion purposes, because all of the money for replacement must be available the 
first year. This figure is $1,122,300. 


N. J. Drustrvup, 
CDR. (CEC) USN, 
Comptroller Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would like to ask you this question: With refer- 
ence to the first item, Kwajalein, in the amount of $3,000,000, where 
you have set forth an estimate of $100,000, is that included in the 
$600,000 that is in the third column? 

Admiral Jetiey. It is included in the $600,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. All other estimates are included in the figures 
reflected in the right-hand column? 

Admiral Jelley. That is true. I gave you a few estimates that were 
too high. In checking it I find that they were mostly radio projects 
where there is a high cost of buying radio equipment. We pay no 
engineering costs for that. 

Mr. SHepparp. In no instance do the figures in the third column 
reflect a plus of whatever the figure may be that we put in next to 
your first column. 

Admiral Jettey. That is true. 
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VALUE OF PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. As I have stated, in view of the situation that has 
developed, I think probably there is a great deal of logic to the request 
that the money for planning be made available because we will have 
a better picture of their actual requests when we have some specific 
plans than we have now. At present, it is merely an idea in some- 
body’s mind. That is true of many of these things that had to go up 
rapidly. All they have is an idea and a translation to a specific plan 
would help us reach a conclusion as to what should or should not be 
done in the way of allocation of funds for the actual construction. 


GUANTANAMO Bay 


Mr. Taser. Do we own Guantanamo Bay? 

Admiral Hopwoop. No, we speak of it as a 99-year lease. Actually, 
it is an agreement entered into with the Republic of Cuba on July 2, 
1903, whereby the United States may use the Guantanamo Bay 
area at $2,000 per year as long as we desire to occupy that area. 

Mr. Taser. What have you in the second supplemental and what 
is the over-all cost? 

Captain Perry. In the second supplemental we have relocation, 
extension, and strengthening of runways at a cost of $4,000,000. 

Additional airfield pavement and parking areas, $200,000. 

Docking facilities for ferry between Guantanamo and Leeward 
Point, $150,000. 

Water supply for Leeward Point, $158,000. 

BOQ’s for 100 officers, $140,000 in the second supplemental. 

Barracks for 700 men, $190,000. 

Utilities, $60,000, making a total of $4,990,000. 

Mr. Taser. How much were the utilities? 

Captain Perry. $60,000. 

Mr. Taser. And the total is $4,990,000? 

Captain Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. What is the new stuff? 

Captain Perry. The new amounts are the completion of BOQs 
at $1,260,000. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. For how many? 

Captain Perry. One hundred officers. That is the completion. 
You see, we asked for part of the money in the second supplemental. 

Mr. Taser. That would be about $14,000 a head. 

Captain Perry. That is correct. 

The completion of the barracks for 700 men, $1,742,000. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. To which you are going to add how much? 

Mr. Taser. $190,000. That means $2,000,000. That means 
$3,000 a head. That sounds pretty big in both cases. 

Captain Perry. The construction cost factor for Guantanamo is 
1.5. If we built the barracks in the United States they would cost 
us $2,000 per man, and if we built them in Guantanamo it would cost 
us $3,000 per man because of the isolation, 

Mr. Taser. Why would it be so costly? 

Captain Perry. Because of the isolation of Guantanamo itself. 


Mr. Taser. Is there a lot of local labor there available for the 
concrete work? 
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Captain Perry. There is practically no local labor of the skilled 
type. You can hire local unskilled labor, but the skilled labor 
market is very slim. As a consequence, any contractor that does 
work at that site must import a large percentage of his skilled labor 
from the United States. That is one of the main reasons why the 
cost of a project there, as compared with its cost in the continental 
United States, is, as I say, 1.5. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you figure 1.5? 

Mr. Manon. 1 is the United States, and 1.5 is Guantanamo. 

Captain Perry. 1 is the United States and 1.5 is Guantanamo. In 
other words, 1.5 times $2,000 gives you $3,000 per man. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Is this construction to replace what you have 
there now, or is it to supplement what you have? 

Captain Perry. To supplement. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. What type of construction do you con- 
template? 

Captain Perry. This will probably be either reinforced concrete or 
concrete block at Guantanamo. 

Mr. Taser. When does the 99-year lease run out? 

Admiral Horpwoop. Normally it would be about the year 2000 but 
as I indicated earlier it is perpetual as long as we desire to use the 
area 

Mr. Taber. The rest of the new stuff is what? 

Captain Perry. Completion of utilities, $540,000. 


REPLACEMENT OF BUILDINGS 


We have some old temporary buildings over there at Leeward 
Point that will have to be replaced because of their dilapidated con- 
dition, $3,400,000. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. What type of buildings? 

Captain Perry. A dispensary, a hangar, and some small station 
buildings there. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. What type of construction are you going to 
use in replacing them? 

Captain Perry. Those particular buildings, since they will defi- 
nitely be there for some time to come, I imagine will be made of 
concrete block or reinforced concrete, one of the two. 

Mr. Taser. How bad are these buildings that are there now? 

Captain Perry. Let us put it this way, Mr. Taber: They are of 
such a life that maintenance costs are so high on them it would be 
much more economical for the Government to replace them at this 
time. 

Mr. Taser. I have seen a lot of those things where it did not check 
out that way, so I am wondering if some of those things would not 
carry through. You must have barracks and BOQ’s there now of 
some kind. 

Captain Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What are they? 

Captain Perry. They are what we call temporary construction. 

Mr. Taser. What is that? 

Captain Perry. Now, what I call temporary construction and what 
someone else calls it may be entirely different, but these buildings—— 

Commander Errer. These buildings are old Butler type buildings, 
temporary prefabricated panel-type buildings that were over at the 
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main station. They were torn down and carried over to Leeward 
Point and reerected. In most instances they are covered with tar 
paper and in a poor state of repair. 

Mr. Taser. They are in such shape they can still be used, are they, 
for 2 or 3 years? 

Commander Errer. They are constantly having to be rebuilt a 
section at a time. The flooring is very poor. You can even see 
through the flooring and the walls in many instances. They are 
comparable to the Army’s theater of operation type buildings, which 
were temporary structures put up and covered with paper. 

Mr. Taser. When were these put up? 

Commander Errer. | think it was 4 or 5 years ago. I do not know 
when they were originally put up. They were removed from the 
main station and reerected at Leeward Point. 

Mr. Taser. Four or five years ago? 

Commander Errrer. That is about right. 

Mr. Taser. That was after the war, was it not? 

Commander Errer. You had better add 2 years to that. I have 
been back here a year and a half. 

Captain Perry. They were put up toward the end of the war at 
Leeward Point. They were erected on the main station some time 
in 1941, which makes them 10 years old. You might say that they 
aged 5 years by having been moved from one side of the bay to the 
other. 

Mr. Taser. Now, Oceana. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I have the captain make a statement as to 
the importance of the Guantanamo installation in the present world 
picture? I think that is one of the fundamental facts that we must 
have. 

Admiral Hopwoop. Guantanamo serves a twofold purpose from 
the standpoint of the Navy. It is an exceptionally well suited train- 
ing area for all types of ship operations from a 12-months-out-of-the- 
year standpoint. That applies also to the flying of aircraft in con- 
nection with ship operations. 

From a strategic standpoint it offers a base for naval operations 
in covering the approaches to the Panama Canal and the Caribbean 
area in general, as well as the outlying islands farther to the east, 
such as Bermuda, Martinique, and so forth—the Lesser Antilles. 

Mr. Taser. How much water do you have there? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Within the bay my recollection is that the 
anchorage area there will take the largest ships we have, and that 
would mean at least 8 to 10 fathoms of water. What makes it partic- 
ularly advantageous is that within a half hour of getting under way, 
in almost any part of Guantanamo Bay, you can be carrying out your 
exercises, be they gunnery or anything you have to do, because after 
departing from Guantanamo Bay you have an open sea area. You 
can deploy your forces in any direction you desire. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do they go in and out under their own power? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have to mess around with tugs getting 
in or out? 

Admiral Hopwoop. No. Itisa wonderful harbor for all operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it a bottleneck harbor or an open harbor? 


82181—51—-—-49 
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Admiral Hopwoop. It is partially landlocked. From an anchorage 
standpoint it is very suitable. It is easily protected from without by 
nets, and we have so done it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not as landlocked as Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Hopwoop. There is no similarity between the entrance to 
Guantanamo Bay and Pearl Harbor. 


OcEANA 


Mr. Taser. Where is Oceana? 

Captain Perry. About 18 miles from Norfolk. 

Mr. Taser. North or south? 

Captain Perry. Almost due east. 

Mr. Taser. What is that? You have $10,000,000 already. For 
what? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Speaking as Deputy Comptroller, I agree 
with the remarks made by Mr. Scrivner, that, by having money to 
make plans for the complete project it is my opinion that the com- 
mittee will be better informed when they discuss these future incre- 
ments which will have to come, of necessity, to the committee for 
appropriation of funds before they can be carried forward. I honestly 
believe, also, that it might tend to save money by knowing exactly 
what is going to be constructed and the plans of construction at the 
respective installations. 


ApprovaL OF Request BEFoRE THE COMMITTER 


Mr. Manon. What would the committee think of authorizing you 
to proceed with the completion of these plans on the basis of the 
over-all presentation which you have made to us? 

Mr. SHepparp. What do you consider could be saved in money if 
we authorized the requirement before us for the A&E operation? 

Admiral Hopwoop. I think it would be very difficult to estimate 
that in terms of total dollars, but I think upon the completion of more 
detailed plans the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, who is in 
charge of this construction, might find it feasible in some instances to 
change the current planning in regard to the various projects which 
could result in sizable savings. 

Mr. Suepparp. If he had the money that is presently requested 
you consider there could possibly be a savings effected by having the 
plans submitted for later consideration or adjudication? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me interpose. If this is approved, is there 
any idea on the part of this committee, or the Navy, that we are 
O. K.’ing all these projects and that they are getting a carte blanche? 

Admiral Horwoop. I do not consider it to be a commitment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Merely because we say, ‘““Make your plans,” you 
are not going to start out and start all this stuff to a point where we 
cannot have any veto on it? 

Admiral Hopwoop. As I indicated earlier, Mr. Scrivner, we must 
come before this committee for additional appropriations. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but there are some things where if you put 
in only as much as $200,000 on a $4,000,000 project, then we are 
faced with the proposition that you have already started it and that 
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there is $200,000 in it and we have to go ahead to save the $200,000. 
I was disturbed with the presentation on the second supplemental 
Appropriation Bill, and I agree with Mr. Taber that a lot of these 
things will have to be gone into in some detail sometime. We went 
on faith in the second supplemental. I just do not want to be in the 
position of putting my O. K. on ali these things because I say O. K. 
for the plans. If we are going to be rubber stamps to a proposal, we 
might as well not be members of the Committee. 

Mr. SHprparp. It was my understanding this money was to be 
utilized for the purpose of planning and having those plans available; 
is that right or wrong? 

Admiral Horwoop. That is right, Mr. Sheppard, but to the extent 
that money has already been appropriated, that first increment has 
gone forward. 

Mr. Suspparp. The only way we can control that would be by a 
complete revision. 

Admiral Hopwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. We are considering what can be done with the 
$600,000 in the third column? 

Mr. Manon. Let me make this observation: The committee 
provided funds for all the projects which are before the committee 
at this time. The committee did not provide all the funds necessary, 
but the committee did provide funds for certain portions of the work. 
It was explained to the committee at the time that the funds were 
requested that they would not complete the project; that this would 
be one increment of the project. Now you come in and say that you 
would like to draw your plans for the over-all project rather than 
merely for the portion now going forward. 


The committee would not interpret the completion of your plans 
as any commitment on the committee we would appropriate the 
money to complete the project which has heretofore been presented 
to us. You understand that? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. As I see it, the committee is taking no chance in 
permitting the development of the plans. 


NEED FoR Economy IN THE MILITARY SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. This is something that I want to see the armed 
services get in mind. Everybody is being asked to do without things 
as a result of these taxes. We are not going to have money enough to 
go around and we are not going to have the labor force and the 
materials sufficient to go around on any kind of program except just 
what has to be done to carry things through. Iam afraid the military 
are coming up to us with a lot of other things that could just as well 
be postponed, or which are not being done in the most economical way. 

Therefore, I am of the opinion that we ought to be very careful 
about how we proceed to involve the Government in projects, and 
that the military has to show a sense of cooperation. 

Now, you know we just took a little tour around the country that 
wound up last week. We did not find enough of that spirit as we went 
around. Unless the armed services are going to get themselves in 
that frame of mind, where they are prepared to cut out the things 
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they can get along without, and do the job that is in front of them, 
we cannot keep this country right side up. That is about the picture. 

Mr. Manon. I think, Mr. Taber, you have expressed the viewpoint 
of all the members of the committee. I think the Military Estab- 
lishment ought to understand that situation. 


PRIORITY OF PROJECTS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


Now, as I understand it, when you came in with your public-works 
program in the first and second supplementals, you skimmed the 
cream, so to speak, off the top. You said, ‘Regardless of what 
happens, this is a very minimum of what we have to do for the military 
build-up.”” You did not go out and gather in all the projects you 
might have had in your files; you brought the ones you considered the 
most urgent. 

If anything is important, by way of public works, in the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force, we should consider these projects, as I under- 
stand it, in the first and second supplemental bills, as being of the very 
top priority? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We have been told that you have forthcoming, per- 
haps in a third supplemental, and in the fiscal 1952 bill, a request for 
more than $10 million in additional public works, to complete some 
of the projects which are already in process, and for new projects. 

Now, it is my interpretation that the new projects that will be 
brought in, in the fiscal year 1952, generally speaking, and in the 
third supplemental, are not quite as urgent, perhaps, as some of 
these that were in the first and second supplemental bills; that those 
in the first and second supplementals are top priority projects. Am I 
correct? 

Admiral Hopwoop. You are correct, sir. 


OPPORTUNITY OF THE COMMITTEE TO REDUCE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. Our opportunity, then, to reduce drastically public 
works does not lie in the projects involved in the first and second 
supplementals, but might lie in the fiscal year 1952 and third supple- 
mental bills; would you comment on that, Admiral? 

Admiral Hopwoop. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, except to 
the extent that the total program might be further cut back, be it 
in the thi’ supplemental or the 1952 program, when we come up 
for futher .ppropriations to complete the projects that were already 
authorized in the second supplemental. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Hopwoop. As you will recall, we assured the committee 
in the first increment which came in these prior supplemental appro- 
priations, that the first increment provided a usable activity. In 
other words, we were not putting up the foundations and one wall. 
a part of the building, but a usable entity in itself. 

r. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Hopwoop. The progressive increments that will be forth- 
coming would add other buildings and facilities at the existing stations. 
In other words, each will be complete in itself as a usable facility. 
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Mr. Wiaeieswortu. The cost of those increments obviously 
depends on the manner in which you do the construction; the materials 
that are used, and considerations of that character? 

Admiral Horwoop. That is correct, sir. And that is the area in 
which the committee, I think, has still retained full control, as far as 
the Navy is concerned. And we understand that when we come up 
for successive appropriations for these projects, they will be thoroughly 
reviewed. 

Mr. Taser. I feel that I ought to call the committee’s attention to 
this. I should like them to look at the sheet that has been handed us. 
I am going down through a few items and make a few comments as 
I go. 

NAAS, as I understand, means naval auxiliary air station? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. It does not refer to a straight out-and-out naval air 
station. You start then with Oceana. There is a jump from the 
second supplemental of $23 million. 

At Miramar, Calif., there is a jump of $18,500,000. 

At El Centro, there is a jump of $2,300,000. 

At Cecil Field, there is a jump of $22 million. Now, what I under- 
stood was to be done there was this. There were a couple of runways 
in different directions. They had them already. 

I am going to skip Moffett Field. That is a large experimental 
station and that perhaps is something that needs to be done, although 
I do not know. 

Then you go to the Marine Corps station, El Toro, where there is 
a $22 million increase. I do not know whether that is right or wrong, 
but it is an enormous amount. 

The classified item I will not go into. 

Mr. Sueppard. Mr. Taber, may I ask you this question? In your 
résumé here, you are using the term “jump.” To me that does not 
quite apply, for thisreason. The first figure was a proportionate figure 
as the first increment of a project. Let us hypothetically use the per- 
centage one-third, for lack of a better figure. This, then, represents 
the completion of the entire project, which would be, hypothetically, 
two-thirds. 

Mr. Manon. With reference to the “Estimated total program” 
column, the Armed Forces Committee authorized the projects for the 
full amount, not for the amount in which the appropriations were 
made as shown in the first column. Am I correct in that, Admiral 
Hopwood? 

Admiral Horpwoop. I think Captain Perry could give you the 
answer to that. 

Captain Perry. The Armed Services Committees, Mr. Chairman, 
have not authorized the entire project as yet; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. They have most of them, have they not? 

Captain Perry. We have before you in this list, sir, these projects 
which have only been approved in the amount authorized in the appro- 
priation in the second supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHEepparD. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Suppparp. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Taser. Going down the line with these items, we see great 
big jumps, some of them involving very large projects, like that 
communications station at Kodiak, where there is a jump from 
$835,000 to $19,800,000; and Whidbey Island, Wash., where there is 
a jump from $4 million up to $33 million. And Pensacola, where you 
jump from $7,900,000 to $23 million. 

Mr. Manon. Did you tell us at the time that it would be $23 
million? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The book said that; yes. But that does not mean that 
we would have to go ahead with that? 

Mr. Manon. Oh, no. 

Mr. SuHepparp. No, sir. 

Admiral Hopwoop. No, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As far as I am concerned, I am not considering, at 
the moment, going ahead with a project in its total amount. I am 
considering whether or not we want to give them, for instance, the 
$600,000 at Kwajalein to go ahead with their planning, so that they 
can save some time. That is the only point that I see involved at 
the moment. 


NEED FoR Economy BY THE MILITARY SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. Here is what I am trying to do. I am trying to get 
across to the armed services that we have got to see some signs of life 
on their part in the matter of going over these things carefully enough, 
so that they will screen some of them out, that they can get along 


without. That is what I am trying to get across to them. I want 
them to realize that that has got to be done, because if they do not 
do it, we have got to do it; that is all. Because there is not the ma- 
terial and there is not the labor supply, nor the money to do everything 
that everybody wants done. 


Pouicy oF THE ComMITTEE REGARDING New CoNnsTRUCTION AND 
REPAIRING OF OLD BUILDINGS 


Mr. Manon. In that connection, I should like to make this very 
clear, and | hope that you will make special note of it. We believe 
that we should not have flimsy, temporary, unstable type construc- 
tion, generally speaking. We want construction which, while you 
might call it temporary, would reasonably well meet your needs. 
That is with respect to new construction. But we hope that vou will 
do this—and I think here I am speaking for all members of the com- 
mittee. If you have some quonset huts, or some sort of construction 
at Guantanamo or any other place that would reasonably well serve 
the purpose, and you can get along with that for 1 or 2 years, even 
though you have to put a few dollars in it, I believe you should use 
that stuff, because costs are very high; materials and labor are short. 
So let us go along with that as far as we can. But when we build 
new stuff, let us build good stuff but build as little of it as we can 
get along with and use all of this old stuff that we can use. 

This idea of going to some place and saying, ‘These old buildings 
are not very good, they have already outlived their life expectancy; we 
are going to tear them down and build better ones,” we do not go along 
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with that. We want to know every instance where you propose to 
tear down and rebuild. You gentlemen understand why we need to 
know that. We want to be forewarned on each project where you pro- 
pose to tear down barracks for 1,000 or 2,000 or 10,000 men and build 
new barracks, because the old barracks are not good, because we pro- 
pose to argue with you on that. We do not propose to allow you to 
tear down these buildings and build something new at all these places. 
We might want to do it 2 or 3 years from now, but we do not want to 
do itnow. We do not want to get tripped up on that proposition, be- 
cause we cannot go to every station and look at every station. We 
want you to cooperate in that matter. 

Now, will you make sure that in each project that you list as having 
a structure which you propose to tear down, you will look into that 
and let us know about it? 

Captain Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We need that information. Of course, if some 
structure is in the way of a runway which must be extended, that is 
a different matter. But we want to know about it. But if you 
have some barracks at Pensacola or at one of these auxiliary fields 
away from Pensacola, or Jacksonville that you think should be 
replaced, we want to know about it. For instance, at McDill, we 
saw some that were not very good, and might well be replaced, but 
I think they could be used for 2 or 3 years. If they can be used for 
2 or 3 years, we want them to be used for 2 or 3 years because we 
have enough construction that we have got to carry on anyway, 
without tearing down any of these buildings that can be used for 
any reasonable period of time. You understand that, do you? 

Captain Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, Mr. Chairman, this is not directed 
merely at the Navy, but all the Armed Forces; and you are saying 
that they must realize that thev have to undertake an austerity 
program, just as the civilians are doing. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 


NEED FOR FULL EXPLANATION OF ALL PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. There are several things that disturb me. I did 
not like the idea of rushing through the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill. For instance, this does not involve the Navy, but I 
think it is a very good example of a case where by delving into some 
of these items, we found where it was proposed to build, for instance, 
a 300-seat chapel at a cost of a quarter of a million dollars. As I 
have said before, I have been on church-building programs and a 
quarter-of-a-million-dollar church is a rather substantial one. 

Then we got onto hospitals and I have some information here on 
that, when we get to that. The prices that they are asking here are 
clear out of line with civilian hospital construction. 

Now, some of these places are what they call permanent bases. 
They do not have in them everything they would like to have. But 
I fear that in too many instances the Armed Forces—not merely the 
Navy, but all of them—are taking advantage of the emergency now 
to get a lot of things that they have always wanted but have never 
been able to get money for. As Mr. Taber said, we just cannot 
afford it. 
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They have a job to do first of screening these items carefully and 
then we, as members of the committee, have the job of screening them 
and being sure that they have all that they need, but that they do 
without those things that can be dispensed with. And then on 
structures like those at MacDill, sure, they would like to tear those 
down and build some new ones that would cost something like—— 

Mr. Taser. It would cost $88,000 to build to replace what they 
have now and could use for 4 or 5 years at a cost of perhaps $4,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. And until this committee was there and insisted 
very strenuously, they did not show any particular tendency or 
desire to rehabilitate and repair and make usable. They wanted to 
tear them down and build new ones. They must realize, as has 
already been said, that that cannot be done. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Price at Pensacola told us that at a place 
like Whiting Field, for instance, a lot of the barracks were not good 
and he proposed to tear them all down and build new ones. We do 
not propose to tear them all down and build new ones. We want to 
be forewarned about those particular spots, so that that can be 
avoided. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEED FoR Economy IN THE MILITARY SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Now, may we depend upon an effort being made so 
that these projects will be just as austere as possible and that every- 
thing that can be eliminated will be eliminated? 

Captain Perry. Mr. Chairman, one of the things that will be ac- 
complished by the preparation of these detailed plans and specifica- 
tions will be the aid which it will give us in tearing down or even 
recommending the tearing down of the least amount of presently con- 
structed facilities. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is the reason that I think this particular por- 
tion of it is a good investment that we can cash in on here, if we know 
what the score is. As it is now, it is an estimate. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems to me that planning money is a sound invest- 
ment, to see what we have actually got and to see what we can do. 

Captain Perry. Furthermore, if we use these funds for planning 
purposes, it cuts down by that amount the amount of money in these 
projects that we can use for construction, which is already appropriated. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is a reallocation from construc- 
tion to planning? 

Captain Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not call for any more to be spent. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. This is a request for the use of funds already 
appropriated, is that correct? 


ApprRovaAL OF Request Berore THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Manon. Yes. Without objection, the committee will author- 
ize the Navy to proceed with the plans as per the request made here 
this morning with the reservation set forth by Mr. Taber and other 
members of the committee. 

Admiral Hopwoop. May I make a statement for the record in line 
with your previous question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Admiral Horwoop. I will communicate the ideas and thoughts 
expressed by the committee this morning as to the austerity of the 
program which they expect and the careful screening of the programs 
which they expect from the Navy, in any further communications 
with this committee concerning appropriations for public works 
projects. 

Mr. Manon. What about the Department of Defense, General 
Moore? 

General Moore. Upon my return from the last trip, Mr. Chairman, 
I think I expressed very clearly what I thought were the views of this 
committee with respect to the screening of the huge amounts that 
have been presented to the Secretary of Defense. I have talked with 
Mr. Lovett, I have talked with Secretary McNeil, I have talked to 
Mr. Garlock, and they are definitely of the opinion not only as to 
some of the things that this committee has stated specifically that it 
objects to—for example, replacement of buildings which can be either 
continued in use, even though uneconomically, for a year or more— 
but that some things which would be extremely desirable at this time 
must be eliminated from the budget which proposed to be presented 
to this committee, because of the magnitude not only of the con- 
struction program but of the balance of the military program. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I believe we are 
all in accord. The committee will stand adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 18, 1951. 
MEDICAL CARE, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. HERBERT L. PUGH (MC), USN, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 
OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

CAPT. FRANK P. GILMORE (MC), USN, FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

LT. COMDR. WILLARD C. CALKINS, MSC, US EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
TO FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

THOMAS J. HICKEY, DEPUTY FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Mepicat Carn, Navy 


Funds available for obligation 





Presently Revised Third supple- 
available estimates mental 





DIRECT OBLIGATION 


Appropriation or estimate $92, 282, 000 | $127, 138, 000 
Transfer from ‘‘Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of De- 
fense’’ (Public Law 216) 1, 523, 661 1, 523, 661 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 93, 805, 661 | 128, 661, 661 





Total direct obligations 93, 805,661 | 128, 661, 661 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 20, 728, 781 20, 089, 820 














Total obligations 114, 534,442 | 148, 751, 481 
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Funds available for obligation—Continued 





Presently Revised /|Third supple- 
available estimates mental 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Research and development $3, 142, 508 $3, 142, 508 
. Maintenance and operation of medical-treatment facilities 36, 743, 257 
4 By: partmental administration : ; wees 1, 875, 000 

Education and training. ot PR las ee al ae 3, 370, 000 
. Medical services, supplies, and equipment at other facilities 7, 450, 000 2, 673, 000 
. Nonrecurring procurement of medical supplies and equip- 

ment 34, 321, 328 62, 703, 361 28, 382, 033 
. Medical supply system sce highe Wide wiedd 3, 043, 000 3, 417, 993 364, 993 
. Medical care in nonnaval facilities...._______ 1, 525, 000 1, 709, 000 | 184, 000 
. Care of the dead__. ‘ 885, 568 1, 204, 393 | 318, 825 
. Industrial mobilization and ‘procurement planning 1, 440, 000 





Sown O hth ss 


— 





Total direct obligations. -_......... bie desndite ee oe 93,805, 661 | 128, 661, 661 | 34, 856, 000 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities _- 19, 211, 471 18, 541, 856 —669, 615 
. Medical supply system etidabditicate we’ 1, 325, 000 1, 325, 000 
. Medical care in nonnaval facilities. 192, 310 | 222, 964 | 








Total reimbursable obligations._................-.....-- | 20, 728, 781. | 90, 089, 820 | 


Total obligations._.........._-- “414, 534, 442 | 48, 751, 481 | eo 217, 039 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification | Presently Revised Third sup- 








| 
| available estimates plemental 
| 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | 
| 
Total number of permanent positions_.- cae ee , 11, 577 
Average number of all employees-.__._____- MSS EES , 381 | 10, 586 | 





Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions $30,117,600 | $30, 840, 272 | 
Part-time and temporary positions_.._.__- oh BR oes 127, 469 127, 469 | 
Other personal services - - --____- a2. biudocunt 903, 748 | 908, 591 | 
Regular pay in excess of &3-week base......... ... ose isc licecsccec.cccalcccs 
Payment above basic rates Sou eth : , oh oamenel 757,814 | : 7 
Deduct charge for subsistence. 531, 730 | 542, 765 11, 035 





Total personal service obligations - 31,3 374, 901 ae 32, 109, 046 | 734, 145 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services. __. 27, 234, 567 28, 159, 794 
Travel__. be eet bhcictidhscloubsle acttace Dt 267, 750 279, 650 | 
T ransportation of things...._______- = ae ee 147, 357 166, 592 | 
Communication services. ............--- 188, 663 209, 198 
Rents and utility services....._.._.______- 1, 575, 685 1, 781, 395 
Printing and reproduction.__._..........-..-.----- Bs 446, 242 | 472, 447 
Other contractual services Se tbavaded f 11, 298, 868 18, 509, 666 | 

Services performed by other agencies apenaiealcens’ 3, 751, 287 4, 017, 437 | 
Supplies and materials veebe | 39, 786, 320 61, 342, 477 
Equipment. _. Pa - ie Lcenesedons 9, 108, 922 13, 672, 178 
Taxes and assessments.....__..__.____- . ane 50, 827 | 


= } 
| 





Total direct obligations. -_.............- < 93,805,661 | 128,661,661 | 34, 856, 000 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





Re Se ae eee: Sa ee ae 4, 672, 064 4, 492, 017 — 180, 047 
Travel __. PRR PAS ae ne ee daha i 16, 993 

T ransportation of things ; 738 
EES Ee Fa reer | }, 37 36, 375 
Rents and utility services__.................----- 4 232, 216 
Printing and reproduction iieasssek abe taeda ‘ 
Other contractual services__..............----- 35, 803, 340 
NE TI sailed 6 edictinis cowencecusseconceta 14, 141, 970 13, 861, 722 
Equipment 660, 429 615, 109 








Total reimbursable obligations | 20, 728, 781 20, 089, 820. 


ON aso hts ised nnedccvenenosecss | 114, 534, 442 | 148,751,481 | 34, 217, 039 
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Admiral CLextron. The next witness will be Admiral Pugh, the 
Surgeon General of the Navy, on Medical Care, Navy. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, I believe this is your first appearance before 
us in your capacity as Surgeon General of the Navy. 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. We are very glad to have you, and we would welcome 
a statement from you with respect to your requirements. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Pucu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish first of all to express my appreciation for this 
opportunity of presenting to you the supplemental needs for fiscal 
year 1951 for the Medical Department of the Navy. The amount 
requested is $34,856,000. 

Before discussing the details of the estimate, I desire to emphasize 
that the additional funds requested represent the very minimum needs 
of the Medical Department to provide adequate medical support for 
the forces now in being and expansion planned through the end of this 
fiscal year. No funds are requested for research and development, de- 
partmental administration, education and training or industrial mo- 
bilization. 


NONRECURRING PROCUREMENT OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The largest single requirement is that presented in activity 6 of our 
estimates entitled ‘‘ Nonrecurring procurement of medical supplies and 
equipment.”” The sum requested for this purpose is $28,382,033 
which represents more than 80 percent of the total funds requested. 
This requirement consists of four items: An increase of $20,702,000 
for the procurement of medical supplies and equipment. This in- 
crease is directly related to the increase in naval strength and will 
provide necessary medical stores for stock levels and issue needs at 
expanded and reactivated ships and stations. 

An increase of $6,865,533 is requested for the rehabilitation and 
expansion of naval hospitals. These funds are needed to satisfy 
the additional bed requirements due to the increases in patient loads 
and includes funds for the rehabilitation of existing facilities, the 
addition of 750 beds at existing facilities, and the reopening of the 
decommissioned hospitals at Corona and San Leandro, Calif., the 
latter being an extension of the naval hospital at Oakland, Calif. 

The third item in our nonrecurring procurement needs is $627,000 
which will permit the procurement of 154 field ambulances necessary 
for use at the expanded and reactivated facilities. 

The final item amounts to $187,500 for blood substitutes needed to 
meet the Navy’s share of the Department of Defense blood substitutes 
program. It provides for 12,500 units of Dextran at a unit cost of 
$10 and 12,500 of gelatin solution at $5 per unit. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL COSTS 


We have also requested $2,933,149 for our hospitals due to rising 
costs and increased naval personnel patient load, and $2,673,000 for 
medical care at activities, other than naval hospitals, because of 
increased personnel strength. 
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The balance of our request, $868,000 is divided between the medical 
supply system, medical care in nonnaval facilities, and care of the dead. 

I wish to assure you, gentlemen, that we are dedicated to providing 
our personnel the best possible medical care, but always consistent 
with sound, economical business practices. 

I am anxious to provide you with all the details you desire and am 


ready to proceed further in your study of our requirements in any 
manner that you may wish. 


NONRECURRING PROCUREMENT OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
PROCUREMENT OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Manon. Your largest requirement is $20.7 million for the 
procurement of medical supplies and equipment? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Members of this committee are not doctors and are 
not qualified to pass on the medical items that you might need for 
the Navy in this respect. I would like to know upon what basis you 
arrived at this $20 million, and how are we to be sure that your 
ealculation is reasonably accurate? 

Admiral Pucu. Well, we have through years of experience found 
it desirable to maintain a certain stock level. We have maintained 
a stock level on hand and on order of 18 months. This consists of 
6 months’ operating stock, 6 months’ safety level, and 6 months 
on order. 

We have also found from experience that we should maintain a 
basic list of so many items. Our list comprises some 5,126 items in 
the mobilization reserve, and in the regular list of our daily needs it 
consists of about 8,000 items. 

In order to meet the requirements that we may be called upon to 
meet in terms of the personnel that we will have, we feel it will 
necessitate an expenditure of $20 million in this category. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any controversy in the Navy as to the nature 
of the medical supplies and equipment required? Is that something 
that is stereotyped and more or less universally agreed upon—that 
there are certain standard things you have to have under all con- 
ditions? 

Admiral Pug. There is no controversy in the Navy, sir. There 
are different philosophies. Our philosophy and that in the Bureau 
of the Budget do not coincide exactly. They do not go along with us 
to the extent that we need 18 months’ stock level on hand and on 
order, nor do they think we need as many items as we say. 

Mr. Manon. Who prevails in this conflict? 

Admiral Puen. Well, I think we should. 

Mr. Manon. Well, who does? 

Admiral Pucu. We hope we do. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but in requesting this $20.7 million you either 
prevailed or the Bureau of the Budget prevailed. 

Admiral Pucu. Well, we compromised on a 14-month on hand and 
on order stock level. 





NEED FOR ITEMS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. I was stating here, I think yesterday, that we have 
had evidences in the Government of mismanagement in purchasing 
schedules. Someone was accused of providing enough paper clips 
to do one of the agencies for 1,000 years, or something along that line. 
It was something ridiculous. 

If you should buy enough pills to do the Navy for 1,000 years we 
might not ever know the difference, unless somebody dug up that fact. 

I would like to know whether or not we can be assured that you are 
buying these things on the basis of good common sense and not ex- 
cesses of items that you will not need. 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. Well, sir, l am convinced in my own mind 
that we are buying them on the basis of common sense. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think about that, Captain Gilmore? 

Captain Gitmore. First, sir, our issue rates for every item, whether 
it be an aspirin tablet or a hemostat, are computed every 6 months. 
We utilize in all our computations the very latest issue rates. 

In addition to that, sir, we apply what might be called a judgment 
factor. An example of that would be if we know that a certain drug 
is about to be superseded within the next 6 months, let us say, by a 
newer innovation, an improvement over that drug, we curtail the 
purchase of that drug awaiting the outcome of the commercial 
availability of the new one. 

This is always based on the latest issue experience exactly computed, 
plus any judgment factor as to increase or decrease in the use of that. 
drug based on the latest professional experience. 

Mr. Manon. Well, occasionally the pharmaceutical people and the 
medical people come out with some fancy idea of how to prevent all 
human ailments. 

Something like these antihistamine things. It has been my obser- 
vation that after the people have spent their money for a few weeks 
and have seen the futility of these things they decide they were not 
so good after all and there was nothing to them. Do you get taken 
in on that kind of thing? 

Captain Grumore. No, sir. First, new items are not added to our 
standard supply list until they are fully proven, fully tested, and 
then and only then are they added to our list. 

For example, sir, the antihistamines had a widespread publicity. 
We did not add them to our list until after our study, which study 
indicated that they were of little value except when the acute respira- 
tory infection was on the basis of an allergy, and that is in a small 
percentage of cases. We do not add them, for example, just because 
a pharmaceutical company has put them out and has also put out 
with them, very frequently, exorbitant claims for them. We do not 
add them on that basis, sir. 

Admiral Pucu. Mr. Chairman, I used to be very much aggravated 
when I was professionally active at the fact that the Navy did not 
make available to its doctors certain medicaments we had heard of 
and wanted to try. The Navy is very conservative. It will not take 


on new drugs just because somebody wants to sell a bill of goods to 
them. 
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REQUEST FOR FIELD AMBULANCES 


Mr. Manon. You want 154 field ambulances. Is there any doubt 
about this requirement? Will there be additional field ambulances 
requested in the fiscal year 1952 budget? 

aptain Gitmore. Yes, sir; additional ones will be requested, sir. 

Mr. Manon. These are considered an emergency need? 

Captain Giumore. Yes, sir; these are urgently needed. Twenty of 
them are for new and expanded stations ail 134 of them are to replace 
peg ae that, upon receipt of the new ones, will be over 10 years 
old. 

The standard criteria for replacement of the Department of Defense 
is 7 years, or 60,000 miles. These will be 3 years over those criteria, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. Captain Gilmore, you have been coming before the 
committee for some time, and I have dev cloped great respect for your 
judgment and sincerity. 

Captain Gitmore. Thank you, sir. 


ITEMS REQUESTED ARE MINIMUM NEEDED 


Mr. Manon. In working with these estimates, are you convinced 
that they are the bare minimuin? 

Captain Gitmore. We are fully convinced that they are the bare 
minimum; yes, sir. 

I would like you to understand, sir, that you have to consider in 
this the amount of time it takes you to take money and put require- 
ments on order and receive the material, which is now about 8.2 


months. If we were to take out a portion of this and postpone it until 
July or August, that would mean that these stores would be received 
in February, March, and April after we have had the seasonal upsurge 
of sic kness. If, however, we receive the money now, we will be getting 
them in in November and December prior to and at the beginning of 
that seasonal upsurge in the incidence rate of sickness. 


STOCKPILING OF BLOOD SUBSTITUTES 


Mr. Manon. We have had some discussion in the committee as to 
the blood substitutes and so forth. We have been a little bit con- 
cerned as to whether or not this program is being handled properly. 
What would you say about this $187,000 request? 

Captain Gitmore. That, sir, is to provide one-fourth of the Depart- 
ment of Defense stockpiling program. It will give us 12,500 units 
of dextran and 12,500 units of gelatin solution, the first being at a 
unit cost of $10 and the second at a unit cost of $5. 

Mr. Manon. Is that too high? 

Captain Giumore. For a unit cost initially, we do not believe so, 
sir. Later on, when they get into higher production, we anticipate 
that that price will be reduced. 

Mr. Manon. Are these blood substitutes made from blood? 

Captain Grumore. Oh, no, sir; they are entirely separate and 
distinct. They have nothing to do with blood. They are commercial 
products. 
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For example, the gelatin might be readily considered to be a purified 
commercial gelatin, put up under the sterile conditions with a check 
on acid and alkaline content, et cetera. It is not related to blood at 
all. 


Rising Costs 1n Hospirat OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. You request $2.9 million for hospitals due to rising 
cost. 
Captain Grumore. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Will that be distributed world-wide? 
Captain Gitmore. World-wide, sir. There are three factors in- 
volved in that, sir. First, that our active-duty patients, the naval 
atients in naval hospitals, are increasing by 338. We are, however, 
aa in supernumerary patients 1,505, and those are Army and Air 
Force, dependents, veterans, and retired. In addition to those two 
items the cost has been rising also, so that we are having more of our 
own patients and fewer paying patients and an increased cost. Those 
are all involved in that request, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Thank you. 


EXPERIENCE OF ADMIRAL PUGH 


Mr. SHepparp. Admiral Pugh, what was your position prior to 
the one you are presently operating in? 

Admiral Pucu. My position in the Navy? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Pucu. Deputy Surgeon General, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. How long were you in that capacity? 

Admiral Puen. Four years. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is it reasonable to assume that functioning in that 
capacity you were very closely connected with the functions of the 
tota] operations of the Navy insofar as procurements and various and 
sundry other aspects of the operation are concerned? 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. I assume from a previous answer that you gave to 
the chairman in response to one of his interrogations that there is no 
monetary corpus delicti in this particular hearing. 

Admiral Puan. No, sir; none. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MEDICAL TREATMENT FACILITIES 


REHABILITATION OF NAVAL HOSPITALS 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to the item of $6,865,533 for the 
purpose of rehabilitation of your naval hospitals, I notice you have 
San Leandro and Corona. What do you contemplate the cost would 
be for the rehabilitation of Corona? 

Admiral Pucu. $3,421,654. 

Mr. SHeprarp. That will provide how many beds at Corona? 

Admiral Puan. There were three units, as you know, in Corona. 
One of those units has been made available to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, unit 2. 

The 2 remaining units, units 1 and 3, will provide 1,650 beds, a 
total of 1,650 beds. 
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Mr. Suepparp. The operation of the Bureau of Standards within 
the area in which they function out there will not have any detrimental 
effect upon the operations of your people; will it? 

Admiral Pueu. I do not think so, sir. 


CORONA HOSPITAL 


Mr. Suepparp. What particular type of function do you contem- 
plate using Corona for? 

Admiral Puc. General purposes, general cases. Of course, we did 
sort of specialize in the hospitalization of tubercular patients there, 
when we operated it before. We may go back to that. The im- 
mediate need will be for general medical and surgical cases. 


SAN LEANDRO HOSPITAL 


Mr. SuepparpD. With reference to San Leandro, how many beds 
will that provide and how much money out of the $6 million plus, is 
required for San Leandro? 

Admiral Pucu. We contemplate spending $225,000 on San Leandro. 

Captain Giitmore. That will raise the bed capacity from 850 to 
1,000. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you feel that w thie that the western area, 
including the Bay district in the north and down to San Diego, that 
the facilities you are presently adding—to wit, Corona and San 
Leandro—will reasonably take care of that geographical requirement? 

Admiral Pua. For our immediately foreseeable needs, we feel that 
this will suffice, but it will not take care of our long-range needs. 
We contemplate a need for additional hospital facilities at both Long 
Beach and San Diego. There is nothing in this budget to take care 
of that, however. 

Mr. SHepparp. My point was to develop whether or not the re- 
activation of these two projects—to wit, Corona and San Leandro— 
is not to be assumed at this time to be able to take care of the complete 
load eventually contemplated within that general or geographical area. 

Captain Gitmore. It will leave us short about 1,500 beds in the 
Eleventh Naval District. 

Mr. SuHepparp. If you were to add on the northern part and take 
in the Twelfth Naval District, what additional bed requirements 
would there be? 

Captain Gitmore. The hospital beds in the Twelfth Naval Dis- 
trict, sir, will about meet its needs. The shortage is in the Eleventh 
Naval District. 

REQUEST FOR NEW PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taper. You are asking for 820 new positions in the Depart- 
ment and the field. Why do you need them? 

Admiral Puau. We will need 820 additional people in the field, 
sir, to take care of the various things that will be associated with the 
increase in our personnel. There is an increased workload that will 
be inherent in this. 

Mr. Taser. You will not be able to open those two hospitals before 
the end of the fiscal year, probably? 

Admiral Pucu. No, sir. They will not be opened full scale. 
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Mr. Taser. You do not need personnel for them, particularly. 

Captain Giumore. First, sir, we are requesting 820 new positions, 
but because of the lateness in the fiscal year you will note, beneath 
thai, that we are asking only for an average employment of 205, or 205 
man-years. 

These are needed in several locations. First, they are needed in our 
supply depots, because they are receiving, handling, storing, and 
shipping more material. Secondly, they are needed in our hospitals, 
because they are expanding due to the increased personnel. We have 
already opened the hospital at Bainbridge, on March ist. Corona 
we plan opening June Ist, according to the present schedule. 

They are also needed, sir, in some of our dispensaries to take care 
of this increased workload. 

There is one other factor, and that is that we are losing in previously 
planned reimbursements the source of funds to pay for some of the 
personnel. All of those items together come up to the 820 positions, 
sir. They are all field, though. None of them are departmental. 


AVERAGE STRENGTH OF Navy 


Mr. Taser. I notice on page 5 of the justifications there seems to 
be an intimation that the average strength is 729,238 for the year. 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is not the figure that we have been given by the 
Bureau of Personnel. 

Captain Gitmore. There is a difference, sir. This figure includes 
the Naval Reserve trainees. Those are the persons going on the 
15-day training period. It includes also the aviation cadets and the 


aviation midshipmen for whom we must oo medical care, but 


which is normally not included in the over-all personnel figure. There 
is about a 15,000 difference. 


OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Mr. Wicateswortu. You obligated about $102,000,000 in the first 
9 months of the year. 

Admiral Puan. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. A little over $11,000,000 a month. Ap- 
parently you have a balance of about $13,000,000, and if the amount 
you request here is approved it will give you around $48,000,000 for 
the last 3 months, $16,000,000 a month, or about a 50-percent increase 
in the rate of expenditures. Is that about right? 

Captain Gitmore. That is correct, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MeEpICcAL TREATMENT FACILITIES 


Mr. WiGGLeswortnH. The increase in maintenance and operation 
of medical treatment facilities is $2,900,000. That is all due to in- 
crease in costs, as I understand it. 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir, there are three items involved; first, 
the active service personnel in our hospitals for whom, of course, this 
appropriation has to pay, are increased. The supernumerary pa- 
tients, who pay us, are decreasing, and third, the unit costs have been 
rising. 


82181—51 50 
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MEDICAL SERVICES, SUPPLIES AND EQuIPMENT AND OTHER FACILITIES 


Mr. WieGLteswortH. Item No. 5, medical services, supplies and 
equipment and other facilities, $2,673,000. That is for the increased 
personnel that Mr. Taber referred to? 

Captain Gitmore. Increased personnel and increased issue rates of 
medical stores being experienced. That is exclusive of any non-— 
recurring issues, though. 


NONRECURRING PROCUREMENT OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiaGLesworrtn. Item No. 6, nonrecurring procurement of 
medical supplies and equipment, shows an increase of $28,382,033. 
The bulk of that is the medical stores that you discussed with the 
chairman, 


REHABILITATION AND EXPANSION OF HOSPITALS 


What about this $6,800,000 for rehabilitation and expansion of 
medical hospitals? You indicate $6,800 000 increase for 750 addi- 
tional beds; is that right? ? 

Captain Giumore. Sir, there are three items included in that. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. It is not all hospital beds? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes; but not all for the 750 beds. At Corona 
it is $3,400,000; San Leandro, $225,000, and the construction of 15 
50-bed wards at $3,200,000. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Does that give you 750 beds all told? 


Captain Gitmore. No, sir, 750 plus 150 at San Leandro, plus 1,650 
which would be 2,550. 

Mr. WiaGLesworth. 2,550 at a cost of $6,800,000? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes. I suggest, though, in considering that, 
part of that is for rehabilitation of existing bed facilities and part of 
it is the construction of 50-bed wards at each of 15 different hospitals. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. WicGLeswortuH. What does that construction cost you? 

Captain Gitmore. $200,000 for each 50-bed ward. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. That means $4,000 a bed that you are 
figuring? 

Captain Gitmore. Yes. That is all temporary construction, being 
added in ward space only, to hospitals now in being. 


REHABILITATION COSTS 


Mr. WicGLesworrn. And for the rehabilitation of those two 
hospitals, did you give me those figures? 

Captain Gitmore. The rehabilitation at Corona, $3,421,654, or 
approximately $2,000 per bed for 1,650 beds, and San Leandro, 
$225,000, for 150 additional beds. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. That is cheaper. 
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Captain Gitmore. Yes. Each one depends upon the condition of 
the activity: how long it has been vacant, and how much deterioration 
has taken place. 


NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


Mr. Scrivner. I find myself a little confused as to the construction 
and reconstruction, and particularly for the need. The prospect of 
as large a Navy now as.we had in World War II is not nearly so great, 
and yet at that time we had hospital facilities to take care of a W orld 
War II size Navy. We would assume, therefore, some time, some 
place we have had a large hospital potential. What happened to it? 
How much of it is brand-new construction as compared to rebuilding, 
and why is new construction necessary? 

Admiral Puex. Of course, during World War II our hospital 
capacity increased tremendously, and following World War II we 
deliberately got rid of as much as we felt we could get rid of as time 
went on and the Navy grew smaller. Then some years ago we had 
quite a drastic reduction in our bed reservoir. We had more beds 
than we seemed to need right at the time, but it was not very long 
thereafter before the need again became rather acute. 

Mr. Scrivner. What caused the need? 

Admiral Pucu. The Korean situation and the increase in the size 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Now, we did find that perhaps it would be to the advantage of the 
taxpayer to close some of our hospitals, and Corona was one of them. 
We put San Leandro in a caretaker status, and those two are there, 
and we merely want to rehabilitate them. 

Mr. Scrivner. So there is no new construction at either one of 
those? 

Admiral Puan. No, sir. But adding the 50 beds to 15 hospitals, 
that would be new construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. Am I to understand that at those 15 hospitals, even 
though they carried the load during the war, they are not sufficient 
now? 

Admiral Pucu. We need that additional bed capacity at those 
hospitals. In the first place, we arrive at the number of beds we will 
need by a certain formula, and the application of that formula now 
indicates that we will need this many additional beds, and to provide 
750 of them we would increase the capacity of these 15 hospitals. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that more advantageous to the taxpayer than it 
would be to open up a new hospital? 

Admiral Puau. I think that it would be to the advantage of the 
taxpayer to expand these already existing hospitals. 

Captain Grumore. May I suggest that in opening these additional 
50-bed wards we will still, of course, use the same central services, 
the same administrative overhead, the same operating rooms, and 
so forth, that are already at the hospitals, and you will not have to, 
by taking the other course of reopening hospitals, add the adminis- 
trative overhead or the central services. 

Mr. Scrivner. The purpose of my question is quite apparent to 
you. There was the cursory statement made that you had to have 
new wards and that would sound sort of screwy to the public. They 
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know what we had, and the hospitals that we now have, and for that 
reason I wanted a little more detailed information in the record. 

Captain Gitmore. May I suggest something in that connection? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Captain Gitmore, These hospitals that you see listed were adequate 
at the time that we had a total of 74 hospitals, and we have since that 
time, of course, contracted to 27 hospitals and are now expanding by 
only 2 hospitals, or to a total of 29. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I get the figure correctly, you said that you are 
building up to an additional 2,500 beds? 

Captain Grumore. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that 2,500 additional to the Army patients that 
are now no longer there? 

Captain Grumore. Oh, yes. They are needed by our own personnel. 

Mr. Scrrvner. In other words, we have been told by the Army and 
the Air Force that the Navy has told them they need more space, 
and therefore they are not going to be in a position to take care of the 
hospital load for the Army and the Air Force, and for them to get 
busy and take care of theirown. That is what they said, boiled down. 

Captain Gitmore. That is correct. With what is asked for here, 
and with what we are asking for in 1952 so far, we will still be short 
of beds to meet our needs for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I look down this list, if you displace down to 
1,270 Army patients and 250 Air Force patients, and 975 veterans, 
there is 2,500 beds without any new construction or rehabilitation. 

Captain Gitmore. Yes; and if those patients had not been dis- 
placed then we would need an additional 2,500 beds, because that 
credit is considered in tabulating the total requirement. 


DEPENDENT CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your situation as it relates to dependents? 
= recollection is that is necessary only where you have the available 

eds. 

Captain Gitmore. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will be the situation as relates to dependents 
from now on? 

Captain Gitmore. We have proposed an increase in our dependent 
patient load, but a very minor one. With a previous strength 
roughly half of the end strength of this fiscal year, we had asked for 
1,450 average daily dependent patient load. We are only asking in 
this submission for 1,600 dependents; in other words, an increase of a 
total of 150 dependents, which is minor considering the increase in 
strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is minor; yet it would appear on the surface that 
while dependents are to be taken care of only when bed space is avail- 
able, you are undertaking a program which will in itself result in more 
bed space being rn Hs so you can take care of more dependents 
rather than fewer. 

Captain Grumore. The increase we have asked, from 1,450 to 
1,600, is roughly 10 percent, and that is far below the increase in over- 
all personnel strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would seem logical that if you need as many 
beds as you say you do, you could get more beds by cutting down 
your dependent load because the beds are not available. 
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Captain GitmorE. I agree, but do you not think in that connection 
we ought to consider the morale of our personnel? 

Mr. Scrivner. The word “morale” is getting a little threadworn 
as far as I am concerned. 

Captain Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is used in so many different ways. I wish that 
there were some other word that we could substitute for it. 

Admiral Pucu. I am willing to drop the word “morale.” I think 
that our dependent care can be defended upon a number of other 
counts. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record, because to a great 
number of people the care of dependents by the service is hard to 
explain, I wish that you would insert a summarized statement of your 
dependent program, what the legal authority is, what the legal obliga- 
tion is, the purpose, and all that, so that if anyone raises the question 
we can say, “‘All right, here is what the Navy said.” 

(The material requested follows:) 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


Public Law 51 of the Seventy-eighth Congress (57 Stat. 80, U. 8S. C. 32-36) is 
the primary legislative authority for the care of dependents of naval and Marine 
Corps personnel. Pertinent sections of the enactment follow: 

“Sec. 3. The term ‘dependents’ shall include a lawful wife, unmarried dependent 
child (or children) under twenty-one years of age, and the mother and father of a 
member of the Navy or Marine Corps if in fact such mother or father is dependent 
onsuch member. The term ‘child (or children)’ shall include a natural or adopted 
child or stepchild. The widows of deceased naval and Marine Corps personnel 
shall be entitled to hospital care in like manner as dependents. 

“Src. 4. In addition to those persons, including the dependents of naval and 
Marine Corps personnel, now authorized to receive hospitalization at naval 
hospitals, hospitalization and dispensary service may be provided at naval 
hospitals and dispensaries outside of the continental limits of the United States and 
in Alaska, to the officers and employees of any department or agency of the Federal 
Government, to employees of a contractor with the United States or his subcon- 
tractor, to the dependents of such persons, and in emergencies to such other persons 
as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe: Provided, That such hospitalization 
and dispensary service to other than the dependents of naval and Marine Corps 
personnel shall be permitted only where facilities are not otherwise available in 
reasonably accessible and appropriate non-Federal hospitals. The charge for 
hospitalization or dispensary service for persons other than dependents of naval 
and Marine Corps personnel as specified in this section shall be at such rates as the 
President shall from time to time prescribe, and shall be deposited as provided in 
section 2. 

“Src. 5. Hospitalization of the dependents of naval and Marine Corps personnel 
and of the persons outside the naval service mentioned in section 4 of this Act 
shall be furnished only for acute medical and surgical conditions, exclusive of 
nervous, mental, or contagious diseases or those requiring domiciliary care. 
Dental treatment shall be administered only as an adjunct to in-patient hospital 
care and shall not include dental prosthesis or orthodontia. 

“Src. 6. During such periods as the Coast Guard may operate as a part of 
the Navy, the provisions of this Act shall apply to dependents of personnel of the 
Coast Guard in like manner and to the same extent as to dependents of personnel 
of the Navy and Marine Corps.” 



































OBJECTIVES OF DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 










The necessity for the program of medical care for dependents of military 
personnel rests on two main considerations; namely, the materia! advantages to 
the entire Navy and the professional benefits to the Medical Department. It is 
essential to the continued maintenance of a Navy composed largely of volunteer 
personnel and the retention of as large a number as possible of trained and expe- 
rienced personnel in the Navy through reenlistments in the Navy as a career, 
These factors have an important and determining influence on the effectiveness 
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and efficiency of the Navy as a whole. We earnestly believe that the elimination 
of medical service for dependents of our personnel would greatly undermine the 
ability of the Navy to maintain efficiently overseas naval activities, as well as 
the many isolated stations within the continental limits of the United States. 
Most frequently, medical attention for dependents is either unavailable, grossly 
inadequate, or only obtainable at great difficulty, and at costs to the individuals 
which are far beyond their financial ability to pay. In this connection it is im- 
portant to note that 80 percent of these services are rendered to dependents of 
enlisted personnel. It should also be pointed out that the study by the Hook 
Committee on which the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Public Law 351, 
81st Cong., Ist sess., approved October 12, 1949) was based, indicated that the 
proposed pay schedules were planned upon, amongst other things, continuance 
of the present availability of dependents’ medical care. 

From the medical standpoint it is essential to maintain this service in order to 
afford an acceptable, creditable, and satisfying level of professional experience, 
practice, and proficiency for our medical personnel. These opportunities are 
expected and desired by all good doctors of medicine whether they are serving in 
the Armed Forces or in civilian life. Moreover, it is realized that Navy doctors 
could not be adequately qualified to minister to dependents on isolated and 
foreign stations, where no other medical talent is available, if they are deprived 
of the opportunity to keep abreast of medicine and surgery peculiar to women and 
children by caring for these patients at our continental dispensaries and hospitals. 
There is the further necessity for a source of this category of hospital patients— 
women and children—at certain of our hospitals in maintaining acceptable 
interne and residency training programs. 

SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 

The requirement for medical care of dependents is directly related to the active 
duty strength of the Navy and Marine Corps. During fiscal year 1951 the aver- 
age active duty strength is planned at 714,920. It is estimated that the depen- 
dents of naval personnel total 643,428. Hospital beds to care for dependents 
are based on a requirement of 4 beds per 1,000 dependents, which would result in 
a requirement for 2,574 beds. At an occupancy rate of 85 percent, this would 
involve care of an average of 2,188 dependent patients. 

Provision for care of these patients in the estimates now under consideration is 
limited to approximately 75 percent of this requirement—or 1,600 dependent 
patients. 


REQUEST FOR AMBULANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Where are you going to use the additional 
ambulances? 

Captain Gitmore. Of the 154, 20 are for new stations, Bainbridge, 
Corona, and San Leandro. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record set out where they will 
be needed. Show if they will be at a station where there are no 
ambulances at all and show the ones that will be replaced, and the 
reason for the replacement so that we will have a fairly complete 
picture. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Distribution of 154 field ambulances provided in third supplemental fiscal year 
1951 budget 





| Year of man- 
| ufacture of 
‘vonemecummen vehicle re- 
placed 


Y New require- 
Location ments 





NAS, Quonset Point, R. I 

NAS, Squantum, Mass 

Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Earle, N. J 


NAS, Atlantic City, N. J 


NAS, Lakehurst, N. J___- 

NAS, Columbus, Ohio---_- 

NAS, Akron, Ohio 

NAS, Norfolk, Va oa eee 8 ee epee 

Amphibious Training Base, Little Creek, Err ae 

NAS, Chincoteague, Va. 

pene Air Defense Conter, Virginia Beach, Va.. 
Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va 3 

Naval Retired Command, Norfolk, Va_- 

Naval Hospital, Key West, Fla_.............--..-- AS BEES on aid | 

Naval Station, Key West, Fla... APR ecaths Ppp 9 

Naval Station, Green Cove Springs, Fla.. Pipes eer e hee s 

Marine Barracks, C of Lejeune, N. 

NAF, Weeksv ille, N 

NAS, Miami, Fla 

NAS, Pensacola, Fla__-_-.---- 

NAS, Key West, Fla_-__- 

MC AS, Cherry P oint, N.C : 

NAAS, Cecil Field, Jacksonville, Fis... 

NAS, Jac ksonville, Fla 

N AS, Atlanta, Ga-- 

NAF, Glynco, Fla aks ; 

NAS, Corpus C LAMM ic oc anaes apts ; 

Naval Station, Orange, Tex meer 

Naval Unit, Ww hite Sands Prov ing Ground, . Mex 

NAS, Dallas, i, 

NAS, New Orleans, La 

NAS, Glenview, Tl 

NAS, Denver, Colo--__- 

NAS, St. Louis, Mo 

NAS, Grosse Ile, Mich_--- 

NAS, Olathe, Kans-------- 

Ammunition Depot, C rane, “Ind_- 

Ammunition Depot, Hastings, Nebr- 

NAS, Minneapolis, Minn 

Naval Hospital, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 

Amphibious Training Base, Coronada, Calif.............--.--|......-._--- 3 

Naval Air Missile Test, Point Mugu, Calif pana ah eh 

Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern, C NN ee! 

RE aS ee aa Se -| 

NCAS, El Toro, Calif 

Marine Barracks, Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif. __-._- 

py EE NS SRE nee bY 

NA AS, Miramar, Calif 

NAS, San Diego, Calif ce 

De re OR I 6 Sh Ueda ib ccc cwccceccnnennsce 

NAD, Hawthorne, Nev 

NAS, Moffet Field, Calif 

NAS, Oakland, Calif : e | 

Naval Magazine, Port Chicago, Calif.......................-- 

NAAS, Monterey, Calif 

NAS, Whidby Island, Wash 

NAS, Seattle, Wash- 

Fourteenth Naval District NOITU, in ce twapcccuwiesnaus 

Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor__..........-..-.--- PS aE 

NAD, Oahu, T. H 

NAS, Kwajalein. 

Naval Communication Station, Fourteenth Naval District_..|____- 

Naval Hospital, Bainbridge, Md 

Naval Hospital, Corona, Calif 

Naval Hospital, San Leandro, Calif 


| 
| 104 


{ 
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Note.—The reason for replacement of all vehicles so scheduled is poor condition because of age and 
excessive maintenance costs. 


Mr. Manon. We thank you gentlemen very much. 
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SERVICE-WIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE AND NAVY STOCK 
FUND 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. CHARLES W. FOX (SC), UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF 
OF THE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

COMMANDER ROBERT A. WILLIAMS (SC), UNITED STATES NAVY, 
DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 
ACCOUNTS 

ROBERT C. MOOT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION, BUREAU 
OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

LT. COMDR. J. H. WHITENER (SC), UNITED STATES NAVY, SUB- 
SISTENCE DIVISION, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

J. FEELEY, HEAD, STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS BRANCH, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER, MSTS 

CAPT. WILLIAM O. FLOYD, UNITED STATES NAVY, MATERIAL 
CONTROL DIVISION, DCNO (LOGISTICS) 


SERVICE-WIDE SuPPLY AND Frnancr, Navy 


Funds available for obligation 





Presently Revised Third sup- 
available estimates plemental 





DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate $404, 290,060 | $412, 290, 000 
Transferred from “Emergency fund, Office ‘of Secretary of 
Defense,” Public Law 843, 81st Cong 6, 611, 200 6, 611, 200 





Total direct obligations 410, 901,200 | 418, 901, 200 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 














Total obligations 415, 401, 200 | 423, 401, 200 





Obligations by activities 





Fi Presently Third sup- 
Description available plemental 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Transportation of things 

. Cataloging 

Research and development 

. Industrial mobilization 
Departmental administration 


PNP OP por 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Maintenance and operation of supply system 
. Material control 

. Transportation of things 

. Cataloging 

. Research and development 

. Departmental administration 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 





418, 901, 200 





4. 368, 000 
10, 000 
60. 


000 

10, pod 
2, 000 

50, 000 








4, 500, 000 





415, 401, 200 


423, 401. 200 











WIP PwOne | 
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Obligations by objects 









Object classification 





Presently 
available 





Revised esti- 
mate 





Third sup- 
plemental 









SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees--_......-...........---.----- 
Deduct number paid from project order funds 

















Average number of employees paid from 01 personal services - 








Personal service oblizations: 
I se es la ae 
Payment above basic rates 





Total personal service obligations. -.............--.-..-- 
— amount financed from project orders charged to object 
kn enn tip ciedceacncncsadscckdacndpibkble atacteeabad 








Net personal service obligations 






DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





Personal services 
0 MS SE ie SE ee ce ae 
NN IE Ee EL 
ee RI a ae 
GI Cy MOT. |... cw asaabenneccactécccéesen 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
ee a eee 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 






















ES a es 

SL eee: 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

no acne nit ketene rcoirem 

a Se en ccd tinsesnsnowecoens 

Total reimbursable obligations..................---- 

NE IR ie 6 doen one vescadacedaccaccensteses 





54, 969 | eae 
614 oO ea a 
3 











$185, 670, 566 
16, 837, 234 


202, 507, 800 


2, 026, 200 | 





200, 481, 600 


200, 481, 600 

















198, 151, 100 





| 198, 151, 100 



































564, 300 A... 
149, 739,000 | 157,739,000 | $8, 000, 000 
648, 100 648, 100 |....--.------- 
6,701,700 | 6,701,700 |.............. 
6,600,000 | 6,600,000 |.............- 
18, 667,200 | 18,667,200 |_............ . 
18,013,000 | 18,013,000 |.............. 
11,399,000 | 11,399,000 |.............- 
15, 000 eee... 

402, 800 —........... 
410, 901, 200 | 418, 901, 200 8, 000, 000 
2,330,500 | 2,330,500 |... 
2 169,500 | 2169, 500 |... ; 
4,500,000 | 4,500,000 |... 
415, 401, 200 | 423, 401, 200 | 8, 000, 000 










Presently available 
Revised estimate 








Third supplemental 





Third supplemental 






$410, 901, 200 
418, 901, 200 








8, 000, 000 











Activity 








Presently 
available 


estimates 


Third supple- 
mental 





. Material control____.._.. 
Transportation of things 
Cataloging 
Research and development 
. Industrial mobilization 


PONS Sm Oo PO 









$201, 965, 500 
15, 548, 300 
23, 516, 800 

149, 589, 000 
12, 328, 600 
475, 000 

1, 625, 600 
5, 852, 400 





$201, 965, 500 
15, 548, 300 
23, 516, 800 

157, 589, 000 
12, 328, 600 
47 


1, 625, 600 
5, 852, 400 





410, 901, 200 











418, 901, 200 





8, 000, 000 
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Navy Stocx Funp 


Funds available for obligation 





Presently 
available 


Revised esti- 
mates 


Third sup- 
plemental 





REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate - - nel ceetinalahiiiaiaadannemare danas aia 
Available from subsequent year funds 

Available in prior year__-- 

Reimbursements for services ‘performed 


Obligations incurred 





$106, 000, 000 
154, 680, 570 
—9, 149, 570 
854, 464, 000 


1, 099, 995, cco 


$143, 000, 000 
154, 680, 576 
—9, 149, 570 
854, 464, 000 








1, 142, 995, 600 





43, 600, 000 





Obligations by activities 





Description 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Stock financing 


a 





Presently 
available 


Revised 
estimates 


Third sup- 
plemental 





ln 099, 995, 000) $1, 142, 995, 000 


| 
| 


$43, 000, 000 





Obligations by objects © 





Object classification 


Presently 
available 


mates 


Revised esti- 


Third sup- 
plemental 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions_-.--.................---- 
Average number of all employees...........--...--...-------- 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. ae SE SER eet ER TSS. 
Regular pay in excess ‘of 52-week base.............-__- ’ 


Payment above basic rates.............-....---.---- swotee 


Total personal service obligations. -........--..-...----- 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


NS EEE E EDEL SOP PAOL IRE AE TOI EE 





4,051 
3, 742 








$12, 739, 082 


_B, 000, 000° 


1, 086, 995,000 
1 


260, 918 — 


$12, 739, 082 


13, 000, 000 


13, 000, 000 
1, 129, 995, 000 


~ 260, 918 | 


$43, 000, 600 





|1, 099, 995, 000 


1, 142, 995, 000 








43, 000, 000 





Mr. Manon. Who will justify 


“Service-wide supply and finance’’? 


Admiral CLexton. Admiral Fox, the Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, will justify ‘‘Service-wide supply and finance,” 


tab 15, and ‘‘Naval stock fund, ” tab 16. 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us a general statement as to service- 
wide supplies and finance, Navy, and the Navy stock fund? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Fox. Mr. 
the supplemental budget 


Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
estimates of the Bureau of Supplies and 


Accounts, which you are now reviewing, total $51,000,000. Eight 
million of this total is requested to provide additional financing for the 
Navy’s ocean transportation requirements during the current fiscal 
year. The balance in the amount of $43,000,000 is requested to allow 
the augmentation of subsistence stocks necessary to support the forces 
planned for the early months of fiscal year 1952. 
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SERVICE-WIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 

























The ocean transportation requirements of the Navy are financed 
through the appropriation, “Service-wide supply and finance.” Re- 
quirements for ocean transportation are computed by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, the Bureau of Naval Personnel, and the 
Marine Corps. These requirements are transmitted to the Military 
Sea Transportation Service and that agency determines the opera- 
tional cost. 

NAVY STOCK FUND 


The budget estimate under the Navy stock fund is required for the 
purchase of food stocks. The Navy maintains an average of 4% 
months’ stock of subsistence in terms of dollar value. This is an 
average of all food items which includes, at any one time, long stocks 
of seasonal items. The budget request will provide for a 4% months’ 
stock to support the naval strength planned for the first 3 months of 
fiscal year 1952. 


AMOUN 





‘T OF ORIGINAL REQUESTS 





Mr. Suepparp. What was the original figure that was presented by 
your Department for supplemental No. 3; and prior to its reaching any 
diminishing returns or screening process? 

Admiral Fox. Military Sea Transportation Service was $18,000,000, 
and the naval stock fund was $43,000,000 before they were screened 
by anyone. The $43,000,000 is the original amount. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The $43,000,000 was left alone? 

Admiral Fox. The subsistence items of the naval stock fund were 
not touched. All the other items were screened out. 

Mr. Suepparp. With relation to the other request, what was the 
difference? 

Admiral Fox. The total was $792,820,000. All items except 
provisions were screened out. 


























INCREASE IN Costs oF PROVISIONS 





Mr. Suepparp. Taking into consideration the present amount under 
discussion, how much of that is attributable to an increase in prices? 

Admiral Fox. Provisions, 20 percent. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Would that answer apply to the other categories for 
which these funds are being expended? 

Admiral Fox. We are asking for no other funds, sir. The 20 percent 
rise in the index is applicable only to the provisions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Aside from what you have here in your justifica- 
tions, and with relation to the specific amount, what has been indicated 
from your experience in other procurement fields that has been 
‘reflected in appropriations already made in the first and second 
supplementals? 

Admiral Fox. If I understand your question, you are asking for the 
increase in the index of price across the board for generai supplie s. 

From 1945 up to the lst of January of this year, they are up 65 
percent. 

Mr. SHepparp. You have a rather extensive experience in the field 
of operations and I have a great deal of personal confidence in your 
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opinion and statements. It would appear very definitely from that 
statement with relation to the increased price category that you just 
referred to, that you are going to have more deficiencies as time goes 
on to absorb the differential in excess costs that are not presently 
reflected. Is that a reasonable conclusion, or an unreasonable one? 

Admiral Fox. You are speaking now of the succeeding fiscal year? 

Mr. SHepparpD. Yes; and insofar as this fund will apply in its pro- 
curement abilities as we keep on going. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. It will be interesting to find out how much addi- 
tional funds are actually being requested because of the fact that we 
do not have any effective price control. 

Mr. Srxes. Do I understand, Admiral, that this request is related 
purely to the increase in “!avy strength and the increase in prices of 
all the things that you have to have? 

Admiral Fox. Provisions only, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxgs. I realize that, but does the comment hold true? 

Admiral Fox. This amount that we are requesting—there are two 
reasons for the amount: One is the increase in the size of the Navy; 
the second is the increase in the cost of the items which we are buying. 

Mr. S1xes. Actually you have no choice but to come to this com- 
mittee and ask for additional money, or you are going to run out of 
money? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do the purchasing for the Navy? When I say 
“you,” I mean your office. 

Admiral Fox. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Purchases are based upon information which you 
get as to strength, for most of the items, and upon that you base your 
needs and project them into the future? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. 


WOOL BLANKETS FOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your program relative to procurement— 
and I am just speaking of one item alone—wool blankets, officers’? 

Admiral Fox. I can only tell you that our procurement of wool 
blankets for officers is predicated upon our issue experience in the 
past. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your issue experience? How many did 
you issue per officer? 

Admiral Fox. I will try to get the information. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would your offhand guess be? 

Admiral Fox. The number of blankets per officer per year is what 
you would like to have? Would you like a usage figure? 

Mr. Scrivner. Whatever you base your purchases on. 

Admiral Fox. My estimate of that would be 0.75 blanket per year 
in peacetime and double that for wartime. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be three-fourths of a blanket? 

Admiral Fox. Three-fourths of a blanket per year, or a blanket 
and a half per year under combat conditions. 

1 would like to correct that because I have the actual use rate now. 
I was making a guess and I was a little high. It is 0.636 per year, 
and double that for combat conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be about one and a third per year? 

Admiral Fox. Yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. According to the figures that we have been pre- 
sented, does that include the marine officers? 

Admiral Fox. We do not issue marine officers their blankets. 

Mr. Scrivner. They would not be in the picture. So, projecting 
the information that we have as to the officer strength of the Navy 
as of June 1951 we are told that there will be 75,000 officers; is that 
correct? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I calculate this, then, there would be 100,000 
blankets. Are my calculations correct up to now? 

Admiral Fox. As far as I am concerned they are. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, why in March of this year would the Navy 
be reported as purchasing 360,000 blankets, officers, wool? 

Admiral Fox. They are the replacement usage rates. We have 
to have an inventory of blankets on hand, in addition, to meet recruit 
and activation requirements. I do know that the lead time for the 
procurement of blankets generally is about 9 months, and we have a 
great many additional officers, sir, coming in. 

Mr. Scrivner. You propose to go up as high as 81,000 on June 
30, 1952. 

Admiral Fox. All those new officers must be issued blankets at a 
rate of a minimum of 2 each. All the ships being reactivated also 
require initial issues of blankets. 


BLANKET PURCHASES 


Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would have somebody in your office pre- 
pare a statement of the blanket purchases during the past 9 months, 


and upon what basis the purchases were made. 
be Admiral Fox. We shall be glad to do it. Officer blankets only, 
you wish? 

Mr. Scrivner. You may as well give the entire blanket picture. 

Admiral Fox. We will be very glad to give you the whole blanket 
picture, officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. Suepparp. Put the entire situation in the record because it 
may save time at some later date. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


DATA ON BLANKET PURCHASES 
PURCHASES 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has initiated purchase of blankets in 
the following quantities during the past 9 months: 
Officers’ blankets 219, 700 
eR Nhs oii oe aie ice ee he ee el nl or es tn es Sl in 865, 000 


BASIS OF PURCHASE 


The issues of blankets during the same 9-month period were: 


pig acer RAR De Edam Le yon al gh ell apa ld a 245, 000 
ne i Rn ics cumin ace wi are Ad a iw ale dee Wakes al Sal 682, 000 


The blanket stock on hand currently is: 


to cece a ooeteoatNss 145, 000 
Enlisted blankets 257, 000 


The current unfilled orders for blankets are: 


a es retin waha mmckadeciemnmme 219, 700 
Enlisted blankets 
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The stoek position of blankets is: Officers’ blankets, 138% months on hand and 
on order; enlisted blankets, 14% months on hand and on order. 

Nore.—The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts did not initiate purchase of 
360,000 wool blankets, officer, at any time during this fiscal year. The Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery and the Marine Corps also procure blankets. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Thank you and your associates. You are doing 
a good job. You are actually functioning as a service agency. 

Admiral Fox. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Your requirements are given to you by the other 
military services and you have to fulfill their missions? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 


Wepnespbay, Aprit 18, 1951. 


SERVICE-WIDE OPERATIONS, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. CHARLES C. HARTMAN, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRATION) 

CAPT. GORDON L. CASWELL, USN, PROGRAM CONTROLLER, COM- 
MUNICATIONS DIVISION (DCNO ADMIN.) 

CAPT. ALLEN HOBBS, USN, HYDROGRAPHER, OFFICE OF CNO 
COMMANDER J. A. CODDINGTON, CEC, USN, HEAD, SERVICE-WIDE 
PROGRAM, BASE MAINTENANCE DIVISION (DCNO LOGISTICS) 
WILLIAM 8S. STOCK, HEAD, BUDGET AND FINANCE BRANCH, 

OFFICE OF DCNO (ADMIN.) 


Obligations by activities 





| Presently | Revised esti-; Third sup- 
available | mate | plemental 


Description 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


- 


. Naval district headquarters, river commands, sea frontiers, | 
and miscellaneous command headquarters ; $22, 622,000 | $23,336, 000 
. Naval bases, naval stations, and naval operating bases_.___| , 888,000 | 44, 888, 000 | 
Service- -wide communications... .____-- ; H 989,500 | 44,444, 500 | 
Records administration --.___- : Peete , 863, 000 | 1, 863, 000 
Hydrographic office adi sa one , 972,000 | 10, 766, 000 
Naval observatory .._............ IA EA cre 642, 000 | 642, 000 
Inter-American affairs erate) edete ad 316, 000 | 316, 000 
. Contingencies of the Navy -_-- eae 39, 293, 000 39, 293, 000 | 
. Departmental administration _ - _- TES. sale » 120,000 | = 11, 120,000 |.------...222. 
(a) Executive Office of the Secretary - - 7, 505, 000 “kf 
(b) Office of Chief of Naval Operations. _____- ‘ 3, 014, 000 | 3, 014, 000 
(c) Office of Judge Advocate General aE 601, 000 | 601, 000 


| j 
| 
' 
| 


$714, 000 


panpre pte 





Total direct obligations. _................- | 170, 705, 500 | 176, 668, 500 | 
' | j 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Naval bases, naval stations, and naval operating bases - - 515, 000 | 515, 000 | 

. Records administration 100, 000 | 100, 000 | 

. Hydrogrs aphic office 2 342, 000 | 342, 000 | 

. Departmental administration - " Se ee ee 230,000 | 230,000 | _ 
(a) Executive Office of the Secret: ary - pacbae : 220, 000 7a |.........- 
(b) Office of Chief of Naval Operations écpbak 10, 000 10, 000 | 


Total reimbursable obligations. . _. ; picasa 1, 187, 000 1, i87, 000 





IED, ..<.. cnn chdanciinweusecdsducyh hehe W 71, 292, 500 | 77, ‘855, 500 | 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


| 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions... __- 


Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions... 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


ee ee 


Travel 

Transportation of things. 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services. ._- 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services -- --_. 
Supplies and materials__- 
Equipment 2S 
Lands and structures : 
Grants, subsidies and contributions 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations. 
REIMBURSARLE OBLIGATIONS 
Personal services 


Communication services -- 
Supplies and materials 


Ge Pia DOS epee OR Leek ee aceier tee 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total oblig: 





| 
Presently 
available | 


| 
$17, 889 
17 


16,619 | 


P 
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50, 093, 255 | 
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1, 803, 000 
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12, 588, 117 | 

38, 276, 350 

966, 441 
14, 000 | 
71, 430 | 


500 | 


350 | 
"000 | 
650 | 


170, 705, 
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Revised esti- |Third supple- 


mates 


$17, 880 | 


$48, 067, 638 | 
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| ee 
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53, 441, 922 | 
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$656, 000 
1, 376, 000 

476, 000 
3, 455, 000 
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176, 668, 5 500 Le 


1, 187, 000 


500 | 177,855, 500 | 





$170, 705, 500 
176, 668, 500 





5, 963, 000 





Activity 


Presently 


j 
Revised esti- | 
mate 


Third sup- 
plemental 





. Naval district headquarters, river commands, sea frontiers, 


and miscellaneous command headquarters 
. Naval bases, naval stations, and naval operating bases ___. 
Service-wide communications --.................------.-.--- 


. Records administration 
. Hydrographic office -- 
Naval observatory 

. Inter-American affairs 


© SN mine rs 


Departmental administration 


(a) Executive Office of the Secretary - 


(b) Office of Chief of Naval Operations___- 


(c) Office of Judge Advocate General 


. Contingencies of the Navy pbedcadbent ack wees 





available 
| 


$22, 622, 000 
44, 888, 000 
40, 989, 500 

1, 863, 000 
8, 97 2, 000 


“, 120, 000° 
7, 505, 000 
3, 014, 000 
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10, 766, 000 
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$714, 000 








Total direct obligations___.. -- ce en Gene a: eee | 170, 705, 500° 


1D 76, , 668, 500 | | 


963, 000 
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Mr. Srxgs. We will take up the item of ‘‘Service-wide operations.” 
Admiral Hartman, if you have a statement for the committee we 
shall be glad to hear it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Hartman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the third 
supplemental request for the service-wide operations, Navy appro- 
priation, which you have now before you for consideration, there is 
contained a request for additional funds in three of the budget activi- 
ties which are under the cognizance of the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. The total additional amount requested is $5,963,- 
000 which is summarized briefly as follows: 


NAVAL DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


Budget activity 1, which provides for the support of district head- 
quarters, river commands, sea frontier commands, and miscellaneous 
command headquarters, contains a supplemental item of $714,000 
which is requested to cover extraordinary requirements of the com- 
mander of the naval forces in the Far East. These costs represent a 
portion of the initial expense of expanding naval operations in the 
Korean area. They were not anticipated or budgeted for in our 
previous budget submissions. They aave been paid for out of the 
regular operating funds of this budget activity with the result that 
we must now ask that these funds be restored in order to avoid serious 
cutbacks in the activities and commands which are supported by this 
budget program. 


SERVICE-WIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Budget activity 3 which provides for the operation of the service- 
wide communications system, contains a request for $3,455,000. 
These funds are required to enable procurement of initial communica- 
tion equipment for the alternate joint communication center which is 
a new requirement not provided for in our previous budget sub- 
missions. This amount will also provide for procurement of urgently 
needed special communication and electronic equipment for a highly 
classified project in support of the high frequency direction finder phase 
of the anti-submarine warfare program. 


HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE 


Budget activity 5 which provides for the maintenance and operation 
of the Hydrographic Office, contains a request for $1,794,000. This 
amount is required to increase the stock level of extremely important 
hydrographic charts and publications so that we will be in a position 
to provide these essential charts and documents to our ships and air- 
craft in the initial stages of mobilization. There is also included pro- 
vision to cover an extreme rise in the cost of chart paper already on 
order and which must be procured by the Hydrographic Office since it 
is a basic element in the production of their charts. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION Data 





Mr. Sixes. We will insert into the record at this point pages 10, 11, 
12, 13, and 14. 


(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Justification 


1. Naval district headquarters, river commands, sea frontiers, and 
miscellaneous command headquarters: 

Ig SL RES PACS SEES Sg ly lg $22, 622, 000 

TO I caine ot Wend bi cn oe an cieintm eae 23, 336, 000 





EAA MERI ee ee cca ee ces 714, 000 






Programs included in budget activity 






















! 
Presently | Revised esti-| Third sup- 
Item available | mate viemental 
| 
i cea on btn Sad oxen bas aaesiiae $315, 154 | I! 
Newel district hosdamarters.......~ 6. 0. fn aainsicvesneseesesee 13, 344,918 | 13,344,918 |_.......__.__. 
Major headquarters commands. --..............--------------- 3,306,834 | 4,021,394 $714, 000 
PE Pee IE, SEUIET SUNTNIO, 5 acc cctcnmccakecunechbessuccucun 854, 432 ..., ) aS eee 
Miscellaneous headquarters commands. .-._.........-....----- 1, 853, 986 Ae Pee 
Area wage and classification offices...............-..-..------- 808, 376 ee eee 
Boards of inspection and survey. -.-.......------------------- 43, 300 . < 9 See eee 
Procurement of electronics and communication equipment... - 1, 268, 000 i 4 ) Sea 
Procurement of vehicles (noncombat)-................--...---- 827, 000 id) See ene 








oe ee SPOR LS ce Sete eee ia 22, 622,000 | 23, 336, 000 | 





PROPOSED INCREASES IN PROGRAM 





























(1) An increase of $714,000 to cover the cost of emergency operations incurred by 
the Commander Naval Forces Far East in support of naval operations for Korea.— 
In order to take care of sharp increases in naval operations as a result Of the 
Korean incident the Comptroller of the Navy established a Navy management 
fund account in July of 1950 which was to support operations over and above the 
normal operating expenses of the Navy which were to be paid from regular 
appropriations and from allotments granted by the various bureaus and offices of 
the Navy Department. Expenses to be paid from the management fund account 
consisted of but were not limited to such items as coal, civilian labor, stevedoring 
services, pilot hire, towing and tug services, materials for repair and construction, 
repair services, charter of ships, and leases of real property. At this time the level 
of support provided by this appropriation for commander naval forces Far East 
headquarters was $10,000 per quarter. 

In September of 1950 the Comptroller canceled the Navy management fund 
account and directed that all naval operations be supported from the regular 
allotments granted by the various bureaus and offices to their field activities. 
Subsequent to this cancellation, the level of support of the operations of this 
same headquarters was increased to $200,000 per quarter at which level it has 
remained. This increased level was incorporated in the planning which resulted 
in the request. for funds under the second supplemental appropriation, fiscal 
vear 1951, 

This appropriation was not required to advance any funds for the establishment 
of the Navy management fund account and had no knowledge of what charges 
would be made against the appropriation incident to the greatly increased level 
of operations which were in effect during the existence of the account. Based 
upon a report from the commander naval forces Far East in December 1950 it 
was learned that obligations in the amount of $714,000 had been charged against 
budget activity 1 of this appropriation for the increased level of operations. This 
was an unanticipated expenditure which cannot be absorbed within available 
funds. Additional funds are requested, therefore, to cover the obligations which 
were Made against this appropriation during the early days of the Korean 
operations. 


Justification 


3. Service-wide communications: 
Presently — $40, 989, 500 
44, 444, 500 
Third supplemental 3, 455, 000 


Programs included in budget activity 





Item Presently | Revised Third sup- 
available | estimate plemental 


Naval communication system_- : a _.| $13,602,500 | $13, 602,500 |...._.__- 
Procurement of major equipments _ - .| 21, 969, 000 25,424,000 +$3, 455, 000 
Leased and commercial communication facilities and serv ices _ | 2, 713, 000 2, 713,000 |... 

Support of other naval activities and joint agencies . 705, 000 | 2, 705, 000 | 


Total Pen 8 ES eo , 989, 500 | 44, 444, 500 +3, 455, 000 








PROPOSED INCREASES IN PROGRAM 


(1) An increase of $3,455,000 for procurement of major communication and 
electronic equipments.—Provision of the initial cost share to the Navy for com- 
munication equipment for the alternate joint communication center will require 
$2,000,000 this fiscal year. No funds have been requested or provided heretofore 
for this project. It is anticipated that these funds may subsequently be trans- 
ferred to the appropriation ‘‘Signal Service of the Army” for actual procurement 
of the equipment. 

In addition $1,455,000 is an urgent requirement for procurement of special com- 
munications and electronic equipment to directly support the high frequency 
direction finder phase of the ASW program. This program is highly classified 
and details will be provided orally if required. 


Justification 
Hydrographic Office: 
Presently available_-_---_-_-- $8, 972, 000 
Revised estimate___--- MP ENE 10, 766, 000 


Third supplemental - - - - - _. slept 1, 794, 000 


Programs included in budget activity 





| Presently Revised Third suppe- 
available estimate menta 





Special Navy u SAF charting program ____---- 2, 678, 6 $2, 678, 600 | 
Undersea warfare program , 139, 1, 139, 400 |__..-- 4 
Nautical and aeronautical program _ oaks , 154, | 6, 948, 000 $1, 794, 000 


Total __- adotage ates ere _ 8, 972, 000 10, 766, 000 i, 794, 000 





PROPOSED INCREASES IN PROGRAM 


(1) An increase of $1,794,000 in nautical and aeronautical program.—The increase 
in this program is required to meet specific stages of mobilization by the end of 
1952. In order to attain this goal it is necessary to increase the stock levels of 
nautical and aeronautical charts and publications in this fiscal year. In addition, 
funds are being requested to meet an extreme rise in the cost of chart paper and 
for construction and development of airborne magnetometers. 

The increase of $1,794,000 is composed of — 

An increase of $656,000 for printing and reproduction. In order for the Hydro- 
graphic Office to meet initial mobilization requirements, it is essential that produc- 
tion of publications should be started in fiscal year 1951. This item will permit 
the production, for stockpiling purposes, of approximately 370,000 additional 
copies of light lists, sailing directions, and other Hydrographic Office manuals 
and tables. It also provides for securing appreximately 68,000 additional copies 
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of the Coast and Geodetic Survey publications Coast Pilots and Tides and Cur- 
rents. 

An increase of $662,000 for other contractual services.—To attain its initial 
mobilization goal it is necessary that the Hydrographic Office negotiate contracts 
with other Government agencies and non-Government concerns during fiscal 
year 1951. This item provides $250,000 for the printing by non-Government 
agencies of 50 new editions of nautical charts and reprinting of 250 nautical 
charts which includes foreign reproductions and plotting charts, and $10,000 for 
increase of presently existing contract to provide additional copies of Naval 
Airways Pilot. It also provides for further contracting with Government agencies 
as follows: $258,000 with the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the reproduction of 
approximately 1,470,000 nautical and aeronautical charts required in excess of 
normal needs and for the reproduction of 50 new aeronautical and special Loran 
charts and magnetic data; $30,000 with the Bureau of Standards for loran com- 
putations; and $114,000.for increase in a presently existing contract with Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory for construction and development of the airborne magneto- 
meter program. 

An increase of $476,000 to provide for increased cost of chart paper.—This is all 
deficiency item oceasioned by the fact that the cost of chart paper has increased 
on an over-all basis by approximately 160 percent. Orders for chart paper were 
placed in July and December of 1950 and the estimate of cost was based .on the 
best information available at that time. However, in January 1951 information 
was received from the Government Printing Office that there were increases of 
100 to 300 percent in the cost of various sizes of paper contracted for. Since 
this paper was required for current operating needs, it was necessary to obligate 
$476,000 in excess of the planned procurement cost. The obligation of these 
additional funds for chart paper results in a deficiency of funds required in other 
categories to meet planned work schedules, the products of which are urgently 
required for support of approved naval forces. 











AMOUNT OF ORIGINAL REQUEST 























Mr. Sixes. Admiral Hartman, will you tell us, please, the total 
request originally made under the appropriation title “Service-wide 
operations, Navy”’ for inclusion in the third supplemental from which 
it was decided that $5,953,000 was absolutely necessary? 

Mr. Srock. $22,184,000 was the original third supplemental 
request. 

Mr. Sixes. Did it include other than the three items just listed 
for us? 

Mr. Srocx. Yes, it did. It included items in two other programs 
which have been deleted. 

Mr. Stxes. Were those items deleted permanently, or postponed 
until fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Srock. The item in budget activity 2 has been deleted per- 
manently. 

The item in budget activity No. 8 I cannot speak for. 

Admiral CLexton. It was deferred. 

Mr. Sixes. Then, what was the total amount requested for the 
three budget activities now before us? 

Mr. Srocx. For budget activity 1 there was requested $1,249,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that reflect a postponement? 

Mr. Stock. It has been deleted altogether. 

Mr. Sixes. It reflects an actual saving? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What about item 3? 

Mr. Srock. For item 3 there was requested $10,832,000 and the 
change there is a deferment to the 1952 budget. 
Mr. Sixes. How about item 5? 
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Mr. Stock. They have been allowed to request the original amount, 
$1,794,000. 


‘Admiral Hartman. That could not be cut. 


Navat District HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Sixes. Back to budget activity No. 1, your statement says: 


They have been paid for out of the regular operating funds for this budget activ- 
ity with the result that we must now ask that these funds be restored * * 

Is that indicative of the urgency of the matter; that you had this 
justification to go ahead and spend the money even before you came 
to Congress and asked for it? 

Admiral Harrman. I think that it was. It was an expense out 
there in Tokyo mainly, which involved moving from one building to 
another, establishing communication services, hire of civilians and 
interpreters, tug services, and things of that nature. 

Mr. Srxes. Why did you consider it essential? 

Admiral Harrman. It was in support of the expansion out in the 
Tokyo area when the Korean War started. 


SERvVICE-WipE COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Sixgs. For budget activity No. 3 you are asking for a fund to 
enable the procurement of initial communication equipment for the 
alternate joint communications center. Is there anything that you 
want to add to that on or off the record showing its essentiality at this 
time? 

Admiral Hartman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HyproGrapHic OFFIcEe 


Mr. Sikes. Under budget activity No. 5, will you explain somewhat 
more in detail the essentiality for additional money for charts? 

Captain Hoses. Our third supplemental breaks down into three 
parts. The first one is object class 06, which consists of Government 
Printing Office expenses for printing of publications to take care of the 
operating forces right now, plus the needs of ships which are being 
currently activated, plus those which will be activated later. 

The object class 07 money is roughly $660,000, to do more or less a 
similar thing for the charts; to build up sufficient stocks to take care 
of the operating needs now, the operating needs of forces currently 
being activated, and the forces which will be activated later. 

The third item is $476, 000, to cover an increase in the cost of chart 
paper, which has jumped in some cases up to 300 percent. The 
average increase is roughly 4 cents to approximately 11 or 12 cents a 
sheet, and we ran into that after our requisitions had been placed. 
The Government Printing Office then gave us a new price. 

Mr. Sixes. You are in a position, are you not, to assure the com- 
mittee that this is the minimum amount of money with which you 
feel that this important work can be carried on? 

Captain Horns. Yes; I feel that I can definitely assure the com- 
mittee of that. 
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AMOUNT AVAILABLE IN 1951 


Mr. WieGLeswortH. You had $177,500,000 so far this year; is that 
correct, Admiral? 

Mr. Srocx. The total available is $174,500,000 after some esti- 
mated reimbursements, adjustments, and transfers. 


OBLIGATIONS, MARCH 1951 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. What about your obligations? 

Mr. Stock. Obligations through March 31 are $121,400,000 
approximately. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. So you have spent at the rate of $13,500,000 
a month. You have $53,000,000 left over, roughly, and you are 
asking for about $6,000 000 here? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortu. That gives you about $60,000,000 for the last 
3 months, or about a 50 percent increase over what you spent on the 
average for the first 9 months of the year. 

Mr. Stock. That is about correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Are you going to request more for budget 
activity 3 in the 1952 appropriation? 

Admiral Hartman. Yes, sir; we have to ask for $1 million more on 
this communication center. And there will be more on the high- 
frequency direction-finder program, because that is a phased program. 
The amount in there now is just what is currently needed for this 
program. 

HyproGrapuic OFFICE 


CHARTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. WiaciteswortH. With reference to the request for charts and 
publications, are they new, or is this a matter of duplicating what is 
now available? 

Captain Hopss. It is primarily building up the stock. We are 
continually revising them and we send the revised copies over to be 
printed. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Are these world-wide charts? 

Admiral Harrman. They are. 

Captain Hosss. Yes, sir; they are entirely world-wide aeronautical 
charts and nautical charts. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. As I said the other day, it seems as though 
there is no end to mapping and charting. It goes on indefinitely. 
How much have you had for this activity 5? 

Captain Hosss. The third supplemental is $1,794,000-——— 


AMOUNT OF REQUEST FOR HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE 


Mr. WieeLteswortn. How much have you had in the present 
fiscal year? 
Captain Hosss. $8,972,000. 
Mr. Wicecieswortu. And you are asking $1,800,000 here? That 
will give you $10,700,000. Why is this such a v ery expensive job? 
Captain Hosrs. The money that we are asking in this third sup- 
plemental is for the printing and binding at the Government Pri inting 
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Office. That is, about one-third of it goes directly to them to print 
the publications. 


CURRENT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WieeLeswortsx. How much of the $8,900,000 have you 
obligated? 

Captain Hosss. We have actually obligated, if we count the 
personnel actually on board and their salaries to the end of this 
year, $8,600,000. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortx. How much have you obligated in the first 9 
months? 

Captain Hopss. We have obligated to the tee of April $7,500,000, 
plus the unpaid payroll up to the end of the year for those on board, 
which is another $1,100,000 which makes a total of $8,600,000. 


NUMBER OF CHARTS PRODUCED 


Mr. WiaGcLeswortnH. Not being an expert, an expenditure of almost 
$1 million a month for charts seems a very large expenditure of money. 
How many charts will you produce in this fiscal year, for instance? 

Captain Hosss. We have actually issued over 8 million. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Eight million charts? 

Captain Hopss. We have actually issued more than that. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. How many originals does that represent? 

Captain Hosss. We actually have of our own plates over 5,000— 
about 5,300 plates. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. Different charts? 

Captain Hosss. Different charts. We have 40,000 or 50,000 
plates, but each of those 5,300 represents a different chart. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


ReqveEsteD LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Manon. Will you please supply for the record an explanation 
of the requested language changes for ‘“‘Construction of aircraft and 
related procurement” and ‘ ‘Facilities, Navy?” 

(The following information was submitted:) 


CONSTRUCTION OF AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


The language change is required to delete the $500,000 limitation on expansion 
of private plants insofar as funds in this estimate are concerned. The current 
policy of defense build-up contemplates increasing the industrial productive ca- 
pacity to the level necessary to meet programed aircraft delivery schedules. 
The rapid expansion of productive capacity required to achieve this objective 
will necessarily involve augmentation of private plants on a scale that cannot be 
accomplished under the $500,000 limitation. It therefore is necessary that the 
Bureau of Aeronautics be given the same authority to expand private facilities 
that was provided prior to World War II under similar conditions of partial 
mobilization. 
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FACILITIES, NAVY 


The following additional language is proposed: 

“The authority granted under this head in the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1951, to acquire land and construct production facilities thereon may be 
exercised prior to the approval of title by the Attorney General as required by 
section 355, Revised Statutes, as amended, and the limitation imposed on the 
total amount to be transferred to this appropriation is hereby repealed.” 

The first change is designed to eliminate the necessity for the approval of title 
by the Attorney General prior to the acquisition of land and the prosecution of con- 
struction thereon as required by section 355 of the Revised Statutes as amended. 
Since this appropriation is an emergency measure, this partial waiver of section 
355 is necessary to save valuable time that might otherwise be lost in waiting for 
title approval before any land is acquired or construction is undertaken thereon. 

The second change which will be accomplished by the above language is the 
elimination of the $100,000,000 limitation on the amount which may be trans- 
ferred into this appropriation from other naval appropriations. It has become 
apparent that with the additional funds appropriated in the third supplemental, 
the limitation provided under this head in the first supplemental will be reached 
before the contemplated production facilities expansion is accomplished. Re- 
moval of the limitation is therefore desired in order to permit full implementation 
of the authority granted under this head. t 

Funds are not appropriated to this appropriation but are transferred from the 
several appropriations of the Navy Department. Justifications are included in 
the appropriation from which funds are transferred. 

The changes in both of these appropriations in regard to the acquisition of 
land are designed to eliminate the necessity for the approval of title by the At- 
torney General prior to the acquisition of land and the prosecution of construc- 
tion thereon as required by section 355 of the Revised Statutes as amended. 
Since these appropriations are emergency measures, this partial waiver of section 
355 is necessary to save valuable time that might otherwise be lost in waiting for 
title approval before any land is acquired or construction is undertaken thereon. 
For similar reasons the requirements of filing of plans under section 3734 is also 
waived. . 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 
ALBERT THOMAS, Texas, Chairman 


ALBERT GORE, Tennessee JOHN PHILLIPS, California 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS, Alabama FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr., New 
SIDNEY R. YATES, Illinois York 


NORRIS COTTON, New Hampshire 


Tuurspay, Aprit 5, 1951. 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


SUMNER T. PIKE, COMMISSIONER 

HENRY D. SMYTH, COMMISSIONER 

M. W. BOYER, GENERAL MANAGER 

WALTER J. WILLIAMS, DEPUTY GENERAL MANAGER 

EVERETT L. HOLLIS, GENERAL COUNSEL 

R. W. COOK, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 

R. E. HOLLINGSWORTH, DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 

CAPT. A. McB. JACKSON, USN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
MILITARY APPLICATION : 

LT. COL, E. E. WILHOYT, Jr., DIVISION OF MILITARY APPLICATION 

LAWRENCE P. GISE, DIVISION OF MILITARY APPLICATION 

DR. LAWRENCE R. HAFSTAD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF REACTOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


DR. DONALD H. LOUGHRIDGE, DIVISION OF REACTOR DEVELOP- 
MENT ‘ 

CHARLES G. MANLY, DIVISION OF REACTOR DEVELOPMENT 

MORSE SALISBURY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PUBLIC AND TECH- 
NICAL INFORMATION SERVICE 

LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, CONTROLLER 

FRANCIS J. McCARTHY, Jr., DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR BUDGETS 

GEORGE C. TAYLOR, DIVISION OF FINANCE 

JAMES A. MILLER, DIVISION OF FINANCE 


Mr. Tuomas. It is nice to have with us again our friends from the 
Atomic Energy Commission. We have with us Commissioners Pike 
and Smyth; Mr. Boyer, General Manager; Mr. Williams, Deputy 
General Manager; Mr. Hollis, general counsel; Mr. Cook, Director, 
Division of Production; Mr. Hollingsworth, Division of Production; 
Captain Jackson, Deputy Director, Division of Military Application; 
Lt. Col. E. E. Wilhoyt, Jr., Division of Military Application; Mr. 
Gise, Division of Military Application; Dr. Hafstad, Director, Divi- 
sion of Reactor Development; Dr. Loughridge, Division of Reactor 
Development; Mr. Manly, Division of Reactor Development; Mr. 
Salisbury, Director, Division of Public and Technical Information 
Service; Mr. Noble, controller; Mr. McCarthy, Deputy Director for 
Budgets; and Mr. Taylor and Mr. Miller, Division of Finance. 
Gentlemen, it is nice to see you all. 

Do you have a statement for us, Mr. Pike? If so, we will be 
delighted to hear you. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 









































Mr. Pike. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
two very brief statements, one for the record and the other one which 
I would prefer not to be put on the record. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 






This request for supplemental funds in the amount of $51,300,000 
is required to finance certain construction projects, the urgency of 
which has become apparent in recent reviews of our program. While 
the request for additional funds relates solely to the plant and equip- 
ment portion of our budget, we have reviewed the operating portion 
also, and while.we are making certain adjustments between programs, 
as is shown on our summary statement, no additional funds will be 
required for operations at this time. 

While the additional plant and equipment items which we are pre- 
senting to you this morning amount in total to $78,200,000, we are 
applying to this total funds presently available to us of $26,900,000, 
which application results in a new net requirement of $51,300,000. 

The principal item of saving comes about through the deferment 
of one of the plants included in the expansion program which we dis- 
cussed with this committee in connection with the second supple- 
mental estimate for the fiscal year 1951. While it is felt at this time 
that this facility need not be built, we should point out that the Com- 
mission’s action has been to defer this construction pending a later 
review of the capacities which we will require for the type of work 
which was to have been performed in this facility. Should we at a 
later date have to provide the additional capacity for this type of 
work, additional funds to construct this facility would be needed. 
The individual projects which are covered in this proposal are set 
forth in the classified justification which has been made available to 

ou. 

(After discussion off the record: ) 

Mr. Pike. I believe this covers the major items, and Mr. Boyer and 
his staff will present the details at your pleasure. 


ConstrucTION Progects, 1951-52 


Mr. Tuomas. I think it would be well to insert in the record at 
this point a list of the construction projects that you are undertaking 
in 1951 and a list of those you are undertaking in 1952 and give a 
projected tabulation of them showing the estimated cost and location 
of each one. You need not give any specific information as to the 
nature of them but just the location and what funds will be required 
to complete each one of them beyond 1952 or 1953 or whatever the 
completion date is, 

(The information is as follows:) 
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List of projects started or to be started in 1951 





| 
Funds provided| Funds included| Additional 
ba tae = of in fiscal year in fiscal year | funds required 
pro) i 1952 budget to complete 





New projects: 
Savannah River, Ga_.........-.-.- $900, 000, 000 $623, 100, 000 0 2 $276, 900, ™ 
Paducah, Ky cusecpamaal 471, 500, 000 471, 500, 000 0 
Denver, Colo aie | 45, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 $42, 000, 000 1, 500, on 
Amarillo, Tex ee | 9, 500, 000 29, 500, 000 0 0 
Fernald, Ohio - | 30, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 28, 000, 000 0 
Processing plants , 000, 000 10, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 | 19, 000, 000 

Do aie epee ae i “aah 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 0} 0 
Do__- pees wé , 200, 000 4, 400, 000 3, 800, 000 | 0 
Special project k 96, 832, 000 | 27, 935, 000 30, 785, 000 38, 112, 000 
Las Vegas, Nev__-_. an nah ws 5, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 | 
Boulder, Colo__--- 3, 100, 000 3, 100, 000 0 | 
Laboratory—site not selected _- , 250, 000 1, 250, 000 0 0 
Special project __- Sitennocwel , 000, 000 10, 000, 000 63, 009, 723 26, 900, 277 

Expansion of existing plants: | 
New York operations_....-...-. , 995, 000 1, 995, 000 | 0 | 0 
Brookhaven, N. Y_--. : | 600, 000 | 00, 0 | 0 
Chicago, Il , 404, 885 , 404, 88! 0 | 0 
Berkeley, Calif. ae: 375, 000 375, 0 | 0 
Pittsburgh, Pa__- : 837,000 | 37, 0 0 
Oak Ridge, Tenn_- wines 9, 295, 059 | 8, 970, 359 | 324, 700 0 
Richland, Wash ¥ aT ss ee 61, 591, 140 61, 591, 140 | 0 0 
New Mexico operations. hacen denial 39, 176, 114 | 17, 032, 114 | 20, 804, 000 1, 340, 000 
Schenectady, N. Y- TESTER RES) 27, 756, 000 | 3, 984, 000 | 16, 072, 000 | 7, 700, 000 
Idaho test eaten ' 3 , 21, 783, 300 20, 794. 000 | 989, 300 | 0 
Colorado operations ___.-__......-- 390, 000 390, 000 | 0) 

Luckey, Ohio uae | 1, 850, 000 | 1, 850, 000 | 0 | 
Other locations 2, 115, 000 1, 115, 000 | 1,000, 000 | 











Total | 1,910, 050, 498 1, 312, 723, 498 | 225, 874, 723 | 371, 452, 277 





ee Includes projects and adjustments set forth in H. Doc. 102, now pending before the Appropriations 
ommittee. 

2 Preliminary estimate of additional funds which may be required. A supplemental estimate will be 
submitted when detailed estimates are available. 


List of projects to be siarted in 1952 





} | 
«;. | Included in 
| Total esti- | i959 budget Balance to 


| mated cost estimate complete 





New projects (processing plant site to be determined) ! } , 100, $100, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Expansion of Sm g plants: | 
New York, , ESOT Te ARS Sikiew hae oe ta , 715, 1,715, 000 
ris een N. , fle SS LORE T eet Sr! ee 30, 30, 000 
Chicago, Il ERAT See Ce es. Be as : 15, 000 
Berkeley, C alif diitakne anata 1, 145, 000 1, 100, 000 | 
Pittsburgh, Pa ; ROPE PTR 2 eee En 25, 000 25, 000 
REE Se AF, SE a aad bey IS PD 6, 469, 945 | 5, 406, 945 , 063, 
New Mexico operations_ PINE Sa eee ee AEE 12, 674,424 | 12,189,424 | 485, 000 
Richland, Wash . ey LATE 3, 733, 950 | 73: } 
Colorado ‘operations 85, 000 | 
Monticello, Utah SL cbaeackbaeiadtbabaexint 500, 000 | 
NS GE ly a eae F 1, 292, 000 | 
NE REIS SELES OES ROR Ee 2 M. 2, 402, 500 | 
Cleveland, Ohio ‘ 225, 000 | 





31,797,819 | 28, 819, 819 | 2, 978, 009 





Funds have been requested only for preliminary design. 


Mr. Tuomas. The request here is for $51.3 million for the comple- 
tion, or looking toward the completion, of some construction projects. 
Without mentioning the nature of the projects, it might be well in 
those tables to show how many projects you have under construction 
now and how many you intend to start on construction in 1952. Do 
you have those round figures available? 

Mr. Boyer. Are you speaking now of all of the projects and not 
just the projects encompassed in this report? 
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Mr. Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Boyer. We would rather furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you give us a rough idea and then correct it in 
the record? I think it is 21 or 22 for 1951. 

Mr. Pike. That probably is not far off, if you take the big ones and 
little ones together. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; the big ones and little ones together. Now, do 
you have the estimate for 1951? 

Mr. Puiuuips. I do not know whether you mean started in 1951 or 
completed in 1951. 

Mr. Tuomas. Started in 1951. 

Mr. McCarrny. I would say, as I remember, there were about 25 
new projects lumped as major projects. 

Mr. Putuuirs. That you began? 

Mr. McCarruy. Started in 1951 through the first and second 
supplemental appropriations and the regular 1951. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. Some of them have already been started? 

Mr. McCarrtuy. Some of them have already been started. 

Mr. Tuomas. I did not think there were that many. I had a figure 
of 14 in mind, but that may be entirely in error. 

Mr. Pike. There probably is a difference in what you might consider 
a new project. Sometimes there is a little expansion of one already 
in existence. 

Mr. Tuomas. Put that in and count it as a new project. 

This request for $51.3 million is a request for funds to carry on 
toward completion projects you have started, or which are about to 
be started? 

Mr. Pixs. About to be started for the major one. 

Mr. Tuomas. Which indicates you are right up to the vanishing 
point with your construction funds; is that correct? 

(After discussion off the record:) 

Mr. Tuomas. After you have started the given number of projects 
for 1952 that you have heretofore discussed, you will not have any 
funds to start the main project under discussion here now looking 
toward the ultimate expenditure of some $50 million? 

Mr. Boyer. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Wriuiams. I am not sure I understand just what you are getting 
at, but I would like to make this clear. We forwarded a letter on 
March 1 to this committee giving the background of the necessity 
for this project and indicated that pending approval of our request 
for supplemental funds we obligated some $5 million in order to get 
ahead with the project. That would be for engineering and for the 
placing of orders. 

I would like to expand that a little at this time, because we had 
been very miserly, apparently, in our estimate of what we should do, 
and it is apparent now, in order to progress this project at the rate 
we feel it should be, that we should expend another $10 million, or at 
least we should obligate another $10 million for reasonably long 
delivery items, which would make a total of $15 million. We have 
not done that; we have obligated $5 million on this project already. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are familiar with that and with that letter. It 
is going to take you from 24 to 30 months to finish this particular 
project; is that correct? 

Mr. WituiAMs. No, sir. We set 20 months. 
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‘Mr. Tuomas. In your justification it is about 2 to 2 years. 

Mr. Witutams. We have pulled that back. We are hoping to do 
it in somewhere between 20 and 22 months. We are actually Thddting 
at 15 months. 

SumMARY SCHEDULE 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we will insert page 1 of 
the justifications. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Summary schedule 


Request for 2% months from Apr. 15, 1951 $51, 300, 000 
Obligations to Feb. 28, 1951 510, 974, 959 
Expenditures to Feb. 28, 1951 524, 157, 156 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation 5, 432 


5, 270 


Funds available for obligation 





] 


Fiscal year 1951 





Presently ° Revised 
available estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate --..............-.-.-.---.-. .| $1, 972, 820, 000 | $2, 024, 120, 000 
Applied to contract authorization | —414, 000, 000 —414, 000, 000 





& 
cael Net amount available for new obligation _- | 1, 558,820,000 | 1, 610, 120, 000 
000 


Contract authorization._.................. a 300, 150, 000 
Prior year balance reappropriated 55, 355, 384 
Reappropriation of 1949 and prior years balances i 1, 915, 933 





Total direct obligations ..............------------ | 1,916, 241,317 | 1, 967, 541, 317 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 








! 
Reimbursements for services performed | 300, 000 |........- 





Total obligations 1, 916, 541,317 | 1, 967,841,317 | 51, 300, 000 





” 1 Includes first supplemental appropriation of $260,000,000 and second supplemental appropriation of 
1,065,000,000. 


, 


Mr. Tuomas. What I was trying to get at, without going into a 
whole lot of bookkeeping, was just the status of your funds as of today. 

Mr. Prxe. I think it is fair to say that we have funds available for 
specific projects but not for this one. This is new and will require 
funds, and we have no projects other than this one for which we are 
deferring, as stated here, $25 million which is available for this project. 
But temporarily we have delayed other projects and obligated 
$5 million for this project. 

Mr. Tuomas. I recall a couple of years ago there was perhaps some 
disagreement between the Commission and some of the prime con- 
tractors—I do not know whether it was ever made of record or not, 
but it ought to be—as to a certain amount of money that was in 
disagreement between the Commission and the prime contractors 
with reference to the payment of social security funds to their em- 
ployees. As well as I remember, in one project alone at Hanford 
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there was several million dollars tied up and involved. What is the 
status of those funds now? 


Mr. Prxn. I am not sure I remember what you mean. 


INSURANCE AND EMPLOYEE BENEFIT FUNDS 


Mr. Wituiams. If you are speaking of the insurance funds, in the 
original construction at that time, we had, I believe, two funds. 

Are you familiar with those funds, Lindsley (Mr. Noble), at the 
time of the original contract with du Pont? 

Mr. Nose. Those are collateral funds for insurance and for the 
employees’ benefit funds. 

Mr. WituraMs. Is that what you are talking about? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Nosue. Those are still in the hands of a trustee in accordance 
with the original contract. 

Mr. THomas. What is the amount of funds and what is the point 
at issue between the Commission and the prime contractor? 

Mr. Nosue. We endeavored to obtain a return of those funds prior 
to the expiration date originally agreed to in the contract, which was, 
I believe, 10 years after the completion of the work under the contract. 
We were unable to obtain that, and the funds, therefore, are still in 
the hands of the trustee. They amount, I believe, to a total of $15 
million. 

There was a $5 million fund known as the employees’ benefit fund 
and $10.5 million for the insurance collateral fund. So that there 
was a total of $15.5 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the point at issue between the Commission 
and the prime contractor with reference to those funds? 

Mr. Nosue. The contractor feels they still do not know what 
claims might develop as a result of delayed disability arising from 
the period in which they were operating and for which they would 
be responsible, and they see no reason why they should release those 
funds, since it was originally agreed that they would be held for a 
period of 10 years after the completion of the work. 

Mr. THomas. How much longer is there to go before the 10-year 
period expires? 

Mr. Noste. I believe it will be 1956 when it expires. Those funds 
are largely invested in United States Government securities and 
earning interest which is being paid into miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your best estimate of the amount of that 
$15 million which the Commission will get back, if any part? 

Mr. Noste. All of the funds will be returned. They have not 
been used at all. Minor claims as they have arisen were reimbursed 
directly. 

Mr. Tuomas. That applies only to your Hanford contract. Who 
was the contractor—du Pont? 

Mr. Nosie. Du Pont was the first contractor. They were suc- 
ceeded by the General Electric Co. 
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AMOUNT OF FUNDS 


Mr. THomas. How much funds do you have tied up at Hanford 
with the present contractor, the General Electric Co., for the same 
purpose? 

Mr. Nosie. The General Electric Co. has the same amount— 
$10.5 million for insurance collateral and $5 million for the employees’ 
benefit fund. Identical funds were established. 

Mr. Tuomas. So that you have $31 million tied up at Hanford 
alone? 

Mr. Nose. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much funds do you have tied up at various 
other installations? 

Mr. Noste. All of those funds were established prior to the creation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. The insurance collateral funds 
amount to $25,750, 000, and there is a total of $16.5 million for 
employee benefit funds. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is $41.5 million. Whereabouts are they allo- 
cated—to which projects? You have gone into the Hanford project. 
What are the others? 

Mr. Nosue. The University of Chicago has an insurance collateral 
fund of $3.5 million; the Tennessee Eastman Corp., which operated 
for a period at Oak Ridge, $750,000; the University of California, 
$500,000. Those, together with the du Pont and General Electric 
funds, total $25,750,000. 

Employee be nefit funds are: University of Chicago, $2.5 million; 
University of California, Berkeley project, $500,000; Columbia Univer- 


sity, $1,000,000; Monsanto Chemical Co., $1.5 million; University 
of California, Los Alamos project, $1,000,000. 


OTHER INSURANCE ARRANGEMENTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What about the big project at Oak Ridge and what 
about your other projects in New Mexico? 

Mr. Nosuse. The Oak Ridge projects were negotiated, except for 
items I referred to, without the establishment of the collateral funds. 
We have been successful so far in our new contracts that we have 
negotiated to do it without the establishment of similar funds. The 
Manhattan Engineer District, as I understand, at the time these 
funds were established, was required to do this because the contractors 
felt they would be subjected to unknown hazards. They did not know 
the full nature of the risk into which they were entering, and they felt 
the necessity for having some collateral so that they would not be 
dependent, in the event of a catastrophe, on delays that might be 
inherent in obtaining a special appropriation should the loss be suffi- 
ciently large to require that. 

Mr. Tuomas. As to those contractors with whom you have not 
placed collateral funds, how have the various contingent liabilities 
which have arisen from time to time been handled? 

Mr. Nosie. We have insurance arrangements with ordinary in- 
surance carriers, who handle the claims on a cost-reimbursement basis, 
because the risk is such that it cannot be underwritten by normal 
methods. They handle the claims and are reimbursed. They charge 
a regular premium, and at the end of the period of the contract, or 
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in some cases annually, settlement is made and any excess premium is 
returned, or any deficiency is made good by the Government. 

Mr. Tuomas. So it boils itself down to this, that in the course of 3 
to 6 years the Commission will have returned to it some $41.5 million 
now held in the form of collateral for insurance and other benefits; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Nose. Not exactly. With respect to the du Pont contract, 
those funds will be available, but the provision in the other contracts 
is that they will not be returned until a period after the expiration of 
those contracts, and the contracts have not expired. 








































ORIGINAL ESTABLISHMENT OF INSURANCE FUNDS 





Mr. Puiuuips. I am not quite clear on one point. These are old 
contractual arrangements; they do not apply to the new contractors? 

Mr. Nosue. That is correct. 

Mr. Puitires. Why was it thought necessary to establish a fund? 
The United States is, in effect, a self-insurer, and your present con- 
tract with some insurance company supports that statement. They 
have no contract with you; they are merely acting as a handling agency 
for you; that is all. Why was it thought necessary to set up an actual 
fund rather than to say the United States assumes this obligation, 
whatever the amount might be, which is the same thing? 

' Mr. Nosuiz. The United States did assume it, but in the case of 
du Pont, for instance, where there was a no-fee contract or a fee of $1, 
they would be primarily liable in the event of a catastrophe, since they 
were the operators, and they felt they could not afford the risk for a 
momentary period, even, when they might be looked to or the assets 
of the company might be looked to for the satisfaction of claims prior 
to their reimbursement by the Government. 

Mr. Puiiures. You have a total there of something over $45 million 
in perhaps six or eight funds. Why do not you create a common fund 
for a smaller amount of money to handle all cases of this kind and 
return some of that money immediately, instead of tying it up? 

Mr. Nose. That is a thing we would like to do if we could, but we 
have been unable in the present contracts to make any change. 
When it appeared for a time that we were going to have to establish a 
new fund with du Pont, for the work at Savannah, as they were 
insisting on establishing a similar fund, we felt at the most we would 
make such an arrangement, but we have been able to work out a 
satisfactory arrangement with du Pont without the establishment of 
such a fund. 

Mr. Puinurps. Are you making any suggestion to establish a 

: common pool and reduce the total by half? 

§ Mr. Nosie. We made an effort with du Pont; beyond that, we have 
not. In the case of the University of California and the University 
of Chicago, we have been trying to work out an arrangement to 

consolidate those insurance funds, since they are carried by affiliated 

insurance companies. 

Mr. Puiturs. You said the funds have remained intact because, 
where claims had been made, those claims had not been paid out of the 
fund but had been paid out of other funds. Why were they not paid 
out of these funds which were created for that purpose? 
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Mr. Nosux. The contract provision provided that those funds would 
be maintained intact and any payment made out of them would be 
reimbursed. 

Mr. Pixs. They were sort of catastrophe funds, as near as we can 
make out. This is all second-hand to us. 


X Prosect 


Mr. Tuomas. $50 million here is for X project. What items will 
go to make up this $50 million project? 

(After discussion off the record:) 

Mr. THomas. How many items do you have ineluded in this 
$50 million? 

(After discussion off the record:) 

Mr. Tuomas. I notice this statement: 

Approximately 50 percent, or $3,100,000, of the $6,000,000 requested for new 
projects is required to provide facilities to house Commission activities presently 
occupying portions of the Watertown Arsenal and the magnesium plant at 
Luckey, Ohio. 

Is this $50 million going to be the final figure for the completion cost 
of X project? What is vour best guess? Are you going to have to 
come back here and need $5 million or $10 million more? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. We have every indication at the present time that 
we can materially increase the productive capacity of this installation 
by a slight change and a slight increase in cost. 

Mr. Tuomi. low much of an increase? 

Mr. Witurams. About $19 million over what we have included 
in here. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is not very slight; it is about 40 percent. 

Mr. Wixurams. Compared with the increase in production, it 
would be small. 

(After discussion off the record:) 


MAGNESIUM PLANT AT LUCKEY, OHIO 


Mr. Tomas. Of this $6 million you are going to spend over and 
above your big X plant, 50 percent is going to Luckey, Ohio. For 
what are you going to spend it at Luckey, Ohio, and where are you 
going to spend the remaining $2.9 million? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. At Luckey, Ohio, we now are in a magnesium plant 
which was built during the last war, and we had an agreement with 
the Munitions Board that we would utilize this plant until such time 
as it was necessary for the plant to be reactivated. At the time we 
went in, it appeared that there would be no necessity to reactivate it 
very soon. However, in January of this year the Munitions Board 
notified the General Services Administration that they would require 
the use of this plant for the production of magnesium. Discussions 
have been held between the Commission, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Munitions Board on this problem to see if they 
could not let us remain in this facility and not start it up. That has 
not been settled to date, and we do not now know the answer. The 
Bureau of the Budget has been working on this, also, to determine 
whether the Munitions Board and the General Services Administra- 
tion could let us remain in the plant. 
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If we have to move out, it will mean moving some equipment and 
machinery, which we have already set up and have operating in this 
plant, into another wing. We will have to do some construction. We 
have a machine operation at Cleveland which will also have to be 
moved and concentrated at this location. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have 350 employees, and you want to build an 
office building and what else—a shop building? 

Mr. Witurams. We would have to build a building to install this 
processing machinery, and there might be some shop buildings; there 
might be some facilities for washrooms, and so forth, because working 
with this beryllium at this operation is hazardous unless proper pre- 
cautions are taken. 

Mr. THomas. How do you arrive at this figure of $3.1 million? 
How many buildings will you have to construct, and so forth? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I will ask Dr. Hafstad to answer that. 

Mr. Puttures. Why is it hazardous? Is it explosive? 

Mr. Prxe. It is highly toxic. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is going to be the ultimate completion cost over 
and above this $3.1 million? 

Dr. Harsrap. Beryllium is one of those rare materials that we do 
need in the reactor business, and it is very poisonous. In a thinly 
divided form, it is very poisonous, so that very careful preparations 
have to be made for the fabrication of this material. 

We have had these plants running—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Address yourself to the construction cost. 

Dr. Harstap. This building which we are committed to give back 
to the magnesium business—they have asked for it, and contractually 
we must return it. We need beryllium to continue the reactor pro- 
gram, so that we are faced with providing additional space. 

Here [exhibiting] is a picture of the plant as it exists, and we are 
proposing to build the additional space beside it. 

Mr. Tuomas. To whom has the General Services Administration 
leased this plant? 

Dr. Harsrap. To the Brush Beryllium Co. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is a magnesium plant; is it not? 

Dr. Harstap. The magnesium is going to be derived—or at least 
they are negotiating with the Brush Beryllium Co. to operate the 
magnesium plant in order to keep the operations as simple as possible. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there not some way whereby the General Services 
Administration can work out with the armed services an arrangement 
where you can stay in there without this additional expenditure of 
$4 million or $5 million when you get through? 

Dr. Harstap. We have tried and failed. The Budget Bureau is 
still working on it, as the Deputy General Manager stated. 

Mr. Tuomas. How big is the magnesium plant at Luckey? 

Dr. Harstap. It is a $5 million plant. 

Mr. Tuomas. The whole plant cost $5 million, and now they want 
to kick you out, and it is going to cost $5 million to kick you out. 
Your estimate is $3.1 million, but you wan’t get it for that. 

Dr. Harstap. We have asked for $1.8 million. Qf that larger 
figure, $1.8 million is for this plant. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is part of the—— 

Dr. Harstap. It is part of this $3.1 million. We have detailed 
breakdown of those items. This is the cost estimate based on a pre- 

§2181—51——52 
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liminary survey made by Singmaster & Breyer for the New York 
operations office: site preparation, $36,000; new utilities, $56,000; 
buildings, $540,100. 

The building breakdown is: office, $84,800; change house, cafeteria, 
laundry, and medical, $135,300 

Mr. Tuomas. If that all totals $1.8 million, where do you get your 
figure of $3.1 million? 


WATERTOWN ARSENAL 


Mr. Wituiams. There is $1.25 million for another project. We 
have a project at Watertown Arsenal—-— 

Mr. Tuomas. Separate and distinct? 

Mr. WILuiAMs. Separate and distinct. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are you going to do at Watertown? 

Mr. Wituiams. The Ordnance Department needs their space, and 
we are being kicked out of there, too. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are you doing at Watertown, anyway? 

Mr. Witutrams. We have had process development and research 
work on methods for extracting uranium from ore. 

Mr. Tuomas. A laboratory or experiment station? 

Mr. Wixuiams. A laboratory in experimental research and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. THomas. How much space do you have there? 

Mr. Wituiams. I do not recall just how much. 

Mr. THomas. Where are you going to move that activity if you 
move from Watertown? 

Mr. Witurams. At the present time, we are trying to negotiate 


for a building owned by the Boston University, and we hope we can 
cut this $1.25 million to a much smaller figure. When we put this 
in the budget, it looked as though we would have to take an old 
building, for which they wanted $1 million. At the present time it 
looks like we can get a building for around $260,000 to $280,000 and 
with an expenditure of about $500,000 additional for modification 
and equipment will have what we need. 


EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORIES IN USE 


Mr. Tuomas. How many laboratories and experimental places do 
you now have? Why cannot this activity be consolidated with some 
of the 15 or 18 or more that you have altogether? How many 
laboratories do you have scattered all over the country? 

Mr. Pike. Including big ones and little ones, I would guess at 
least 50. This one has to be within a reasonable distance of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, whose people have been 
carrying on this work of concentrating ores. It is due to the very 
specialized nature of the work and due to the fact that the people 
who know most about it are in and around the Cambridge, Mass., 
area. If we are going to take advantage of the background they 
have, this has to be done where thev can cet to it. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you go down on Long Island to the big laboratory 
there, you are just about as close. 

Mr. Pike. Not if the people are going to do the work that the 
people at MIT are doing. There is a lot of specialized talent there 
which has spent 5, 6, and 7 years on this problem, which is very vital 
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to our production of ores from South Africa, from the Johannesburg 
gold mine. 


Mr. Tuomas. Do you have any other laboratory working on the 
same problem? 

Mr. Pixs. Not on this phase but on some related phases at the 
Battelle Memorial Institute at Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Tuomas. Cannot you consolidate this? 

Mr. Pixs. In this business, I am afraid you have to be where the 
people with the ability are, and the location of the laboratories is 
very largely governed by the location of the skills. The Battelle 
people have a particular background, and I believe it is extremely 
important in the working out of these processes. For instance, in 
South Africa a year and a half ago we had nothing but the hope that 
we could extract this uranium from the gold ores at an economical 
cost. It has now gone to the pilot-plant stage, and the construction 
stage is on the way in the sense that the steel has been ordered and 
the people are at work. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about the other $3 million? To how many 
different projects are you going to allocate that and for what? You 
have heretofore accounted for $3.1 million at Luckey and Watertown. 
Where is the rest? I notice you want to expand one of your labora- 
tories and make room for additional certified students. You have 45 
and you want to increase that to 75. Why that expenditure to the 
tune of $100,000 or $135,000? What is the necessity for that? 


BETTIS FIELD LABORATORY 


Mr. WituramMs. We have several projects here. We have one at 
Oak Ridge—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a good many here, comprising in sum total 
about $3 million. Can you name them and say what the ultimate 
completion cost is over and above this $3 million? 

Dr. Harstap. The first of those is the addition to the Bettis Field 
laboratory, which is a Westinghouse shop working on the naval sub- 
marine program, $477,000. The reason for this building is that we 
ran short of zirconium, which was a bottleneck item, and we converted 
the engineering and laboratory space almost overnight into a zirconium 
production plant. 

Mr. Toomas. Will that $477,000 complete the construction work, 
or will you have to have a little deficiency? 

Dr. Harstap. We expect to hold it at this level. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your next project? 


OAK RIDGE NATIONAL LABORATORY 


r. Harstap. The next one is a laboratory building ¢ f idg 
Dr. Harstap. The next one is a laboratory building at Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory for the reactor technological school down therp. 
We have been stepping up the reactor program. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will that cost? 

Mr. I 

Dr. HarstTapb. $165 : 

Dr. Harsrap. $165,000 

Mr. Tuomas. For what are you going to use it? 

Dr. Harsrap. To teach people to be reactor engineers. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are jumping up the number from 45 to 75? 

Dr. Harstap. To 75. 
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Mr, PROMAP. What salary are you paying them while going to 
school? 

Dr. Harsrap. We get about half of the people from industry, in 
which case industry pays the salary. The rest we pay ourselves. 

Mr. Manty. Between $3,000 and $3,600, depending on their 
dependents. A married man gets $3,600; a single man gets $3,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the period of instruction? 

Mr. Manty. One year. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are your other items? 

Mr. Manty. That is all. 

Mr. Puiuurres. Except on the following page, there is a supple- 
mental item on page 19, which does not seem to have to do directly with 
training. The project will apply to a new reactor room, a new class- 
room, and specific requested equipment. I think we might know 
what is meant by “‘requested equipment’? and why you need more 
office space for so few students. 

Mr. Manty. The equipment will include the exponential pile. 

(After discussion off the record: ) 

Mr. Tuomas. What are your other projects? 


RAW MATERIALS EQUIPMENT, COLORADO PLATEAU 


Mr. Witurams. We have one for $400,000 included in the $6 million, 
and that is for raw materials equipment to expand the exploration 
program on the Colorado Plateau. We have an item for seven 
tractors, $80,500, and some pick-up trucks, trucks and jeeps. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is $400,000? 

Mr. WiturAms. There are a number of items here. 


PURCHASE OF GOVERNMENT SURPLUS TRUCKS 


Mr. Tuomas. Cannot you go to the Philippines and get those 
trucks like vou did before? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I wish we could get the same bargain. 

Mr. Tuomas. Tell us about the bargain you got, when surplus 
trucks costing $200 and $300 were sold to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in great numbers for $3,000 and $3,600. 

Mr. Wituiams. In the construction program at Hanford in 1948 
and 1949, we had a requirement for ‘a large number of heavy-duty 
dump trucks, transit trucks, and construction equipment. 

Mr. Toomas. Well, now, we assume you had a need for them. 
The question I am asking is why could not the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission have bought them in the first place, like this man from Ohio? 

Mr. Wiis. I believe there was a prohibition at this time against 
bringing this equipment back to the United States. I am not familiar 
with this prohibition, but I assume that this fellow who had the 
money to put up through this deal had this arranged, to relax this 
prohibition. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why could you not have done it? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. We had a different job to do, Mr. Chairman. We 
were trying to build an enormous big plant out there, and we tried 
to procure equipment through the normal channels. We tried to get 
it from the Army and the Navy; and we tried to get it from the Fede- 
ral Bureau of Supply and other Government agencies. 
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We were approached by an outfit, after trying to get this equipment 
from the military and from the normal sources of supply. We found 
that there was available a number of these trucks that had been 
brought back into the country which we could get for a reasonable 
price. 

Mr. Pixs. Twenty percent of the cost new. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. It is not 20 percent, is it? 

Mr. Pixe. I think they would have cost new $16,000 or $17,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. They cost $8,000 apiece new. 

Mr. Puiturps. That is 40 percent. 

Mr. Wivtrams. On April 13, 1948, our supply branch at Richland, 
Wash., received a call from Schnitzer Bros., of Portland, Oreg —— 

Mr. Gore. That, according to the press, is the outfit which got 
$127,000 for the telephone call. 

Mr. Wiuttams. From Portland, Oreg., offering for sale certain 
heavy construction equipment which they had obtained as war 
surplus in the Philippines, and indicating that they knew where there 
were available 400 Diamond-T dump trucks and 169 White and Cor- 
bett trucks, 6-ton. We at the time were trying to get just this type 
of equipment, so we investigated. 

The AEC then wired Schnitzer on April 26, 1948, agreeing to take 
the trucks subject to inspection. The Federal Bureau of Supply was 
immediately contacted to determine whether they would buy the 
trucks for the AEC. The Federal Bureau of Supply decided that the 
AEC should handle the negotiations direct with the supplier. An 
AEC representative then went to Los Angeles and negotiated with 
Green Bros., the owners of the trucks, prices of $3,400 each for the 
heavy-duty dump trucks and $3,900 each for the White trucks. 

The General Electric Co. sent a shop superintendent and five 
truck mechanics to inspect the trucks. A thorough test was made 
by driving each vehicle, and 208 were approved for immediate ship- 
ment. The balance of 150 trucks were inspected by the Corps of 
Engineers, Los Angeles district. 

A total of 358 trucks were purchased from Green Bros. - There were 
208 heavy-duty Diamond-T, 6 by 6, 4- to 5-ton, 4-cubic-yard dump 
trucks at $3,400 each; and 150 White, model 666, 6 by 6, United 
States Army type heavy-duty trucks at $3,900 each. The total 
cost was $1,292,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. It looks to me like you could have figured out where 
this stuff was just about as easy as the man in Ohio did, and save a 
whale of a lot of money. 

Mr. Pike. Of course, we did not have anybody in the Philippines, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have 5,000 employees. Are you sure you do not 
have any in the Philippines? 

Mr. Pike. Except for consultants, no, sir; I do not believe we have 
ever had one there. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. I would like to give a comparison with the prices 
we would have had to pay at the time through the normal channels, 
for the record. 
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A comparison of prices as set forth below indicates that the purchase 
of these trucks from the Green Bros. resulted in a net savings of 
approximately $1 million in addition to securing delivery at a time 
when delivery was critical to the Hanford construction program. At 
that time we tried to buy similar trucks from the Navy. From the 
Navy we got 80 trucks. The 80 trucks that we got from the Navy 
cost $7,010.79 apiece. The saving per truck, by buying them from 
this other source, was $2,954.10. The savings on 208 trucks was 
$614,452.80. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much more material have you bought from that 
Seattle firm? 

Mr. Wituiams. I do not know. We will have to check the record. 
We buy in the normal channels. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you do a nice business with them? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Through Schnitzer? 

Mr. THomas. Whatever his name is. 

Mr. Wiis. So far as I know this was the only deal we had with 
them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that the only deal you have had with him? 

Mr. WituiaMs.gWe tried to buy these trucks through the normal 
channels from dealers. We got prices from Gale Bros., who are 
the distributors in Yakima, Wash. Their price at the time was 
$8,510.59 for the White 6-ton truck. 

Mr. Tuomas. You were in the market for some trucks, and a man 
out in the center of the United States had enough energy and ingen- 
uity, or whatever you want to call it, to go to the Philippines and 
buy these trucks. You bought them later. You could have saved 
the taxpayers many thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we were in the posi- 
tion to be running all over the world to find those. At the time of 
our requirement the trucks had already been purchased from the 
Philippine Government. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are all over the world now, and you are perhaps 
one of the largest spenders of Federal funds of anybody in this Gov- 
ernment. It is certainly your duty to save the taxpayers every penny 
that you can. 

Mr. Pixs. It is possible, on these trucks, that criticism might be 
directed to other parts of Government that did not let us know they 
were available. I do not believe it is our business to be hunting 
definitely other than through the list that is made available through 
other parts of Government, to see what particular bargains are 
available at a particular time. 


EXPLORATION COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your other $400,000 for exploration out 
here? The committee called to your attention several years ago that 
you ought to go out and do like the oil companies, when they are 
prospecting for oil, and that is to go out and lease. Then if it is dry 
you have not spent too much money. 

I believe my distinguished friend here, the chairman, told me he 
was not interested in anything like that, and he was looking for the 
stuff regardless of what it cost. That is what he was going to pay, in 
sum and substance. 
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Have you gone out and leased any of that stuff? Are you first 
spending the taxpayers’ money to find out it is there, and then paying 
the development cost and paying other costs after you have spent 
your money finding out it is there? 

Mr. Prxe. Perhaps one of the criticisms that has been directed at 
us is that we do not spend enough money—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Whew. 

Mr. Prxe. On exploration. This has been quite pointed several 
times during the last several months. Our feeling about ore dis- 
coveries is that the prospectors are much more able and efficient dis- 
coverors of ore. That is the private prospector with a profit motive. 
He is more efficient than the Government. 

In going into new regions in order to give the prospectors some 
feeling that there is something i in there worth going at we have felt 
that the Geological Survey in particular perhaps could practice 
economy for the Government by going out and doing regional explo- 
ration and a little drilling first. If you could show the existence of 
some reasonable possibility of finding ore, then the prospector goes 
out and really gives the place a combing over. 

The oil companies roughly spend between 5 and 10 percent of their 
annual production in hunting for more oil. There are techniques in 
the oil business that are not available in the mineral business. There 
are techniques which are well recognized. You can get sometimes 
quite a lot for not too much money. In the mining business it is still 
true that the prospector is the reliable fellow to find new mines. It is 
a gamble. 

There has never been yet, to the very best of my knowledge, any 
method by which a mining company has been able to find new mines 
by scientific methods. The geologists can give you a wise and 
scientific reason as to why the ore is there after it is found, but frankly 
I know yet of no mine whic h was found by any scientific method. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true of the oil business, also. They do not 
know it is there until they put that bit in the ground. 

That is $400,000 for prospecting. You have to have some equip- 
ment. What else will you spend this money for? 


URANIUM HEXAFLUORIDE PLANT, OAK RIDGE 


Mr. Wititams. We had other items here. We had a plant at Oak 
Ridge for processing uranium hexafluoride, for making uranium 
hexafluoride. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is that? 

Mr. WiiuraMs. That will be on page 9, $1,275,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have this underlined. Your ultimate completion 
cost is not $1,275,000, but $4,165,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. $4,168,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have to have that? 

Mr. Witurams. We have to have that because that is the plant for 
manufacturing the feed for the expanded facilities which we have. 
Since we started this plant of course the facilities have been expanded. 

Mr. Tuomas. What does it all add up to? You are seeking 
$51,300,000. What will be the total estimated completion cost of 
these 8 or 10 projects you are going to start, over and above the 
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$51,300,000? You have already said the big one would cost $19 
million more. 

Mr. Wituiams. As far as I know, Mr. Chairman, except for project 
X these costs are fairly accurate. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is one figure here of $1,275,000 which is boosted 
up to $4,168,000. What does it all add up to now? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. This is the cost of the completed project. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will the completion figure be? Certainly it 
will not be $51,300,000, but will be nearer $70 million. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. It will be $51,300,000 plus $19 million if we con- 
struct project X. 

Mr. Boyer. This particular item you are referring to, Mr. Chair- 
man, was estimated at $2,893,000. Then there will be an added cost 
of $1,275,000 to do the redesign and development. 

Working under the extreme sense of urgency under which we work, 
it is not possible to work out definitive designs for all the processes. 
If we did that this country would be in a very, very uncertain and 
unfortunate position. Therefore, it is necessary that we proceed with 
many of these projects and develop them as we go. 

I think that that is recognized, and as long as we work on that basis 
under this extreme sense of urgency we have no choice but to proceed. 
As we find out we can do those things better, or in some cases where 
they do not work as originally laid out, we have to make improve- 
ments as they come along. We have no choice. 

Mr. Tuomas. I want to talk to you on that very line in just a 
minute. I think you have a whale of a big choice you have not been 
exercising. 

What about this Bettis Laboratory at Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Boyer. That was covered. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. Are there any other projects that 
have not been covered here? 

Mr. Wiuurams. The weapons. 

Mr. Boyer. That will have to be off the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a net increase here of $13,747,000. 

Mr. Borger. Which page are you on? 

Mr. Tuomas. Page 14. What is going to be the ultimate cost? 

Mr. Boyer. Captain Jackson, I think, can talk on that. I think 
that is shown on the following page. 

Captain Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is on the first of your weapons facilities. They 
finally reduced that from $100 million to $96 million or $97 million. 
Is that a reasonably firm figure? 

Captain Jackson. Yes, sir; we feel that it is. 


GENERAL Discussion oF ConstrucTION Poticres or AEC 


Mr. THomas. Right here is a pretty good place to put this in the 
record, for whatever it is worth: I have had occasion to talk with a 
good many contractors and a good many material men. Of course, 
as soon as the newspapers carry the information that there is going 
to be a new project for the Atomic Energy Commission, why, industry 
is on its feet. You have dozens of contractors going. You have 
dozens of material men going. 
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A material man was talking the other day, and I want to give you 
this information for what it is worth. He did not get any business, 
and you have to take into consideration on some of these things that 
these people do not get business. However, there is one thing that 
you must not overlook, and that is that these people are all technical 
people. They are in the business and they know with some degree 
of accuracy what it is all about. 

This particular man appeared to have something worth while and 
in the course of conversation was asked why he did not get some 
business. He said his product was a little too cheap. When asked for 
a clarifying explanation he said, ‘Well, these high-powered engineers 
and architects design these things, and the Atomic Energy people 
apparently do not know anything about the details of it. They have 
to rely on these private engineers and architects. They draw plans 
and specifications for materials that are just the best that money can 
buy. It does not make any difference whether it is a warehouse, an 
office building, or a shed. Instead of getting this, that, or the other 
thing at some cheaper figure they are not interested.” 

One particular fellow said that he was dealing with welding. He 
said, “Anybody knows that you can go into a central welding plant and 
weld certain things and deliver them at from 15 to 25 percent cheaper 
welded than you can weld them on the project site. There is bad 
weather, this, that, and 1,001 other factors.” 

He said, ‘‘The Atomic Energy Commission architects or engineers 
are not interested in saving that 15 or 20 percent. They want it 
right on the ground.” 

That may be highly colored. There may be some degree of in- 
accuracy in it. However, the point is that by watching the p’s and 
q’s and so forth it looks to me like there is bound to be a hatful of 
money that can be saved. 

Mr. Boyrr. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on the welding prob- 
lem just a moment? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Boyer. When I came into the Commission it seemed to me 
that some of these things such as welding were relatively simple. 
Then I toured some of the areas and I found the peculiar nature of 
the material that was handled. On some of it the interior surface 
must be completely free of any pin-holes or there will be corrosion. 

Mr. THomas. That would not happen in an ordinary shop building 
or laboratory building or office building or walkway. When you get 
inside some of your facilities it is something else. 

Mr. Boyer. Whenever you get into these places where we have 
to have it welded on the ground, we have to have a standard of 
welding that is superior to anything that is commonly accepted as 
industry practice. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. You were discussing, a few minutes ago, your re- 
newed activities in holding down your construction cost. Do you 
want to address yourself further to that? 

Mr. Boyer. Well, we do that currently. We have our field offices 
with the field engineer, whose responsibility it is to watch that. But 
we think it is extremely important again to address ourselves to that 
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particular problem as far as our offices here are concerned. We are 
now engaged in a further review looking for the substitution of ma- 
terials for critical materials, and also to impress upon our field offices 
and the principal contractors the importance of carrying out this work 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Mr. Tuomas. I had a gentleman discuss some phases of construc- 
tion with me. He was positive that the architectural and engineering 
fees were based on what we considered in World War II and World 
War I a cost-plus basis. I insisted to the contrary. He was positive 
that, by using more expensive materials and adding this frill and 
that frill and cutting out a weld here and putting in four or five extra 
bolts, his fee was increased by if. That is in error, if I understand 
it correctly. When you let one of your engineering and architectural 
contracts they are supposed to do the job, regardless of the cost, at 
a set fee; is that correct? 

Mr. Boyer. Your understanding is correct. We have what we 
call cost-plus-a-fixed-fee, in which there are preliminary estimates 
made for a given scope of program. The fee is then established and 
the fee is unchanged unless the scope of the work is changed. The 
fee is not charged with variations in labor cost or cost of materials. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is the fee based upon the amount of work, whereby 
if the contract goes up the price goes up, or the fee goes up? Is it 
based on the reverse proposition, that if he can do the job for fewer 
dollars he gets a bigger fee? 

Mr. Boyer. You are referring to the profit-sharing type of contract? 
I do not know of any of that type of contract that we zk negotiated 
for the Commission. 

The fee is fixed after the original scope of the program is determined. 
Then if the cost goes up due to increased cost of materials or increased 
cost of labor the fee remains constant. If we call upon him to do 
more work then, of course, he gets an additional fee; but it is not 
because of just a higher cost for that given job. 


REVIEW OF CONTRACT PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. How much attention do you give to plans and speci- 
fications? Of course, when your architects and engineers lay out 
plans and specifications I assume that your construction contractors 
must hew to those plans and specifications. 

Mr. Boyer. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you review those plans and specifications with 
the idea of reducing those costs? I believe it was testified here some 
months ago that when the plans and specifications were developed in 
the field they were sent to the Washington office for review and that 
in the vast majority of cases the plans and specifications were approved 
in toto without any change. 

Mr. Boyer. Mr. Williams has been following this closer than I have. 

Mr. Wixutams. Mr. Chairman, we have set up in our office a con- 
struction branch that has one or two men assigned to each major 
project in the field. That is, Hanford would have one man assigned 
from Washington office who goes out and spends about a week a 
month going over the plans and specifications with our office there. 
We have in that office at Hanford a small engineer group that reviews 
the details of the plans put out by the architect-engineers and the 
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operating contractor. We do not approve these plans in all cases as 
we receive them. In many cases we have cut out what we thought 
was excessive lighting, we have cut out materials that were scarce 
and high-priced wherever we could; and we have still met the func- 
tional requirements of the building or the process equipment. 

Mr. THomas. That testimony is in direct conflict with your recent 
testimony on that point of some 4 or 5 months ago. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. No. I want to complete this. It would be im- 
possible, or it would not be feasible, I think would be a better word, 
for us to have all the plans sent to Washington. I hope you realize 
that sometimes there is as much as a carload of plans required for one 
of these jobs. There are tons of plans. We get the over-all plans 
and specifications, and for each project there is a requirement that 
these come to Washington. However, we have set up a minimum 
staff in Washington to go over the general lay-out of the buildings 
and the general criteria. We do most of the reviewing in the field. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is where it ought to be. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Otherwise we would have to have more people in 
Washington. 

Mr. Tuomas. Just what is done in the field with reference to review- 
ing these plans and specifications? 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Chairman, may I interject and ask who makes the 
estimate of cost on these plans? 

Mr. Wixuiams. We have set up in each operations office a group of 
engineers and construction people. It is a small group, again. We 
do not try to duplicate the work done by the architect-engineer and 
operating contractor. 

We have on the job at Oak Ridge about 18 or 19 people, on that 
job all the time, checking costs and checking plans and specifications 
and checking to see that there are not people standing around idle 
and that the forces are properly utilized. 

Then in addition to that we have a group of accountants who go 
over on a selective basis the vouchers for the job. We have this small 
group of people who are right on the job all the time. They are in 
the design offices. They are out on the job, and they are reviewing 
from day to day. 

Mr. Tuomas. You ought to increase your staff on that. Certainly 
the staff ought to be in the field, rather than in the District of 
Columbia. 

I have never seen a project yet that could not be substantially 
reduced in plans and specifications. I have in mind a stadium which 
was built not so long ago. It was sent back three different times and 
when they finally got through they had reduced the initial cost by 25 
percent and perhaps had just about as good a job. 

Even though this may ts highly desirable it can be taken out; that 
can be taken out even though it is highly desirable; and so on. That 
is where you are going to save some money, if any is to be saved. 
You cannot do it by relying upon this group of architects and en- 
gineers. You have to have one to check the other. That is the way 
private industry does, and that is exactly the way the Government 
ought to do. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. I recall, Mr. Chairman, one particular instance 
of a high school at Oak Ridge where there had been some fairly 
generous planning done on space for each pupil. Our Mr. Ford went 
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through those plans with a couple of his engineers and cut that back. 
The original scope and estimate of cost, through this review and 
reduction in proposed requirements, was reduced several hundred 
rma ee dollars. Then, of course, the job was put out to competitive 
ids 

Mr. Tomas. It can be done and it is done every day in the world 
by priv ate industry. It is only human nature that an architect and 
engineer is proud of his job. When he does it it is usually the best, 
but less expensive things will do just as well and will last just as long. 

Mr. Yates. This supplemental estimate is necessary because of 
changes that are made in increases in production facilities which you 
require; is that correct? 

Mr. WituraMs. Practically all of this is a requirement because of 
increased production and increased requirements for materials. 


CANCELLATION OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Yares. I notice that on page 7 of your justifications it is 
stated that you have saved $25 million as a result of the cancellation 
of projects. Does that mean that we lost no money as a result of the 
cancellation of projects? What did it cost to cancel these projects? 

Mr. Witurams. I would like to go off the record on this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Yates. Is the Paducah operation the only cancellation involved 
in this estimate? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Yes. That is the only one involved on plant and 
equipment. We have cut back on some operating funds in the opera- 
tion section, on page 3. There are items there where we cut back on 
some operations. 

Mr. Yates. Are there any contractual obligations incurred as a 
result of the cut-back? 

Mr. Wiiurams. Not on the operations, no. There are no obliga- 
tions on any of these cut-backs we have here. 


CONTRACTS 


Mr. Yaters. I would like to ask a question in line with what the 
chairman has asked. I am still not clear as to the fee that you pay on 
your contracts. Is that a percentage of the cost, or does it vary as the 
cost moves up or down? 

Mr. Wiuurams. No. We have a construction manual in which we 
have worked out formulas for determining these fees. This is a very 
confidential manual, and we keep it within our own group. We have 
there a curve which we have worked out for various estimated costs. 
We try to negotiate below that curve. 

On a job, for instance, like the job at Oak Ridge on gaseous diffusion, 
they take the job and estimate the cost, which is usually done prior 
to the beginning of construction. Based on that estimate which is 
made by the architect-engineer, and checked by the construction 
contractor and then checked by our own Atomic Energy people, we 
arrive at a fee for the job at just about the time the job gets started. 
That fee remains. If the cost should be reduced we do not reduce 
the fee because it was made on an estimated cost. However, if the 
cost goes up we do not increase the fee. The only way the man can 
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increase his fee percentagewise is that if we had figured the fee might 
run 2 percent, by economies on the job he can cut the cost back to 
where he might actually get 2% percent percentagewise when it is 
dove. He does not get any more money, but he is merely raising his 
percentage due to the fact that the final cost was less than the estimate. 

In most cases in our past experience the cost has been higher than 
the estimate, but the man does not get any more fee. Only if you 
change the scope of the job do you change the fee. 

Mr. Yates. Do any of your contracts contain the incentive clause 
such as the chairman spoke about, namely, that if he is able to com- 
plete a job below the estimate his fee is larger? 

Mr. Wiuiams. I do not know of any construction contracts that 
do. The problem there is that there are so many variables in a job 
which you cannot estimate too correctly to start with, that he might 
not make many economies, and he still might come under the estimate 
and get quite a bonus. It would be through no fault of his own, but 
just because the estimate was not as nearly correct as it should have 
been. 

We have preferred to put it on the basis of an estimate of a fixed 
price, and then hold him to that so that if the job costs 10 or 20 percent 
more he gets no more fee. If it costs less, unless there has been a 
change in the scope, unless we have cut out certain portions of the 
process, or something like that, there is no reduction. 


CONSTRUCTION PROCESS 





Mr. Yarss. As I understand your procedure for undertaking con- 
struction, your first step would be to select an architect-engineer to 
start the ball rolling; is that correct? 

Mr. Wiurams. In most of our projects the operating contractor 
does some initial work on the project. For instance, we might take 
Oak Ridge as an example on the gaseous diffusion plant. We had the 
operating contractor work up the basic design data. That is the 
over-all flow charts and the over-all process, rough ideas of space 
requirements, and about what the job should do. These are merely 
line drawings, very rough. 

Mr. Yates. When you speak of the operating contractor, is he on 
your payroll now? 

Mr. Wituiams. He is operating the gaseous diffusion plant for us. 

Mr. Pixs. The plant that is already there. 

Mr. Yares. I see. 

Mr. Pixs. The new plant is similar to the one already there. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, he is your operator for that plant, and 
he draws up the specifications for the expansion or for the new plant. 
Mr. Witu1Ams. Yes, with a rough idea of the plans of what we want. 
Mr. Yates. What happens then? 


SELECTION OF CONTRACTORS 








Mr. WixtiaMs. Then we have a contract board, composed of five 
or six members of our Oak Ridge office that take over a list of the 
contractors throughout the country that might be available for this 
job. Then they may, for one reason or another, throw out some of 
these because we know that they have too much work to do the job, 
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or there may be other reasons. Maybe in our opinion they are too 
small, do not have enough personnel and background and experience 
for a job of this size. Anyway, we go through this list. 

Mr. Yares. How big a list do you have? Is this a limited list? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. No. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, what opportunity is afforded to other 
contractors to bid on jobs of this type? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. The architect-engineers do not bid. It is just 
tradition. They do not bid for jobs; you select them. 

Mr. Yates. The small group of people you just spoke about are 
architect-engineers rather than contractors? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. That is right. 

Mr. Yares. I see. 

Mr. Wituiams, But there may be as many as 20 or 25. Then you 
reduce the list to four or five contractors by telephone calls or by in- 
formation which you may have as to the work that they may have on 
their books. 

Mr. Yares. I thought you started with the architect-engineer. 
Now we are discussing contractors. Is there an identity between the 
two? 

Mr. Witiiams. No; we are still talking about: an architect-engineer. 
We may start out with 20 or 25 firms. 

Mr. Yares. Architectural engineering firms? 

Mr. Wiuurams. Architectural engineering firms. Then we go 
through and by one means or another we eliminate them. There are 
criteria you have to apply. They have to have manpower. They 
have to have experience. They will have had to do jobs of the type 
we are talking about in the past. For one reason or another you drop 
out some obviously; and then by telephoning you find out what work 
they are committed to. 

Mr. Yates. The question I want to ask is why do you limit the 
field to a group of 25 firms, rather than opening it to bidding through- 
out the entire country? Are there only 25 firms in the country that 
can undertake something like this? 

Mr. Writs. It is practically impossible to consider everybody 
in the whole country. 

Mr. Yates. Then you do not advertise for bids from architects of 
this type? 

Mr. Wiuurams. No. 

Mr. Yates. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wiis. That is the general practice throughout industry. 

Now, after you have arrived at a reasonable number, say four or 
five, who are considered to be competent then we have a group of 
people, two or three competent people to go around to their offices and 
interview these people and check into the number of people and the 
quality of people available to put on the job, and we will usually get 
it reduced to two or three firms by this process. 

Sometimes in the final analysis it is necessary to almost toss a coin 
to say between one or two who gets the job. Then when you have 
done that you start negotiating with them to arrive at a fee. 

Mr. Yates. An architectual fee? 

Mr. Wruuiams. An architectual fee. 

Mr. Yates. Once you have selected your architect is it his job to 
negotiate the contract with the contractor or what is the next step? 
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Mr. Wituiams. No. On our job at Oak Ridge again, as an exam- 
ple, on this particular job we had no plans and we had no specifications, 
and it was a job that had to be rushed. We had to do it on a fixed-fee 
basis. We selected a number of construction contractors from the list 
carried on file and from brochures that are sent in from time to time. 
We receive brochures from interested contractors. People drop in at 
the office and indicate their requests to do work for us and soon. We 
have quite a list of contractors. We go through this list. 

Mr. Yares. How many would you say you have? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I do not know. 

Mr. Coox. At Oak Ridge we have at least 125 on file of the various 
firms who specialize in different types of work. The brochures that 
are picked out of the file are those firms that have had past experience 
in the type of work involved, as well as experience in the magnitude 
of the work involved. Out of the 125 brochures you have on file for 
that. particular job, as I recall it, we came up with about 18 firms 
whom we considered to be qualified to do that work. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, you start with 125 contractors to do 
one of your construction jobs? 

Mr. Witurams. It may have been on this particular job we did, yes. 

Mr. Yares. Again, there is no bidding for construction? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Again, you select the contractor, and again you go 
into a long negotiation on fee. These fees do not run very high, 
percentagewise. 

Mr. Tuomas. Actually, Mr. Yates, does it not work out like this: 
You are the contractor on the job and you expand your activities. 
Once he is in he is in for life. Is that not a more accurate picture of it? 
There is very little competition. 

Mr. Yates. Perhaps he is experienced. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. There is very little competition when 
a man gets on the job and he half-way delivers. He is just there for 
life. 

Mr. Boyer. I will have to comment on that. I want to pick up 
another point of Mr. Yates’. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that a fact? 
Mr. Boyer. No. 
Mr. Pike. No, it is not a fact, Mr. Chairman. 


MAXON CO. WORK AT OAK RIDGE 


Mr. Tuomas. What about the Ohio firm at Oak Ridge? 
Mr. Pike. The Maxon Construction Co. has had two jobs at Oak 
Ridge, one of which was a continuation of the other. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought you said he did not stay. One was a 
continuation of the other? 

Mr. Pike. I did not say that. 

Mr. THomas. How much work has he done there? 

Mr. Prxe. He has finished K-29 and is now on K-31. It should 
be finished within a year. 
Mr. Tuomas. Were they not started at the same time? 
Mr. Pike. No, sir. 
Mr. Tuomas. Two separate authorizations? 
Mr. Pike. Two separate authorizations. 
Mr. Tuomas. He stayed through both of them? 
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Mr. Pixs. He has finished one and is on the other. 

Mr. THomas. Show me where my statement was wrong. 

Mr. Pike. Because your statement was an exaggeration, sir; 
and you know it. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not know it. How much work has he done? 
He is still there and is still working. 

Mr. Pike. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How long has he been there? 

Mr. Pike. About a year and a half. 

Mr. Tuomas. He has two jobs? 

Mr. Pike. One was a continuation of the other. 

Mr. Tuomas. And then he got the other? 

Mr. Pixs. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Boyer. May I comment? 

Mr. Tuomas. How much work has he had in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Cook. It amounts to approximately $140 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is more than that. The first job was more than 
that. 

Mr. Cook. The total estimate of the whole job was more than that, 
but his total of that was approximately that much. Those two jobs 
are almost identical. They ran concurrently and are overlapping. 
It is the same type of work, the same construction plant equipment. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did you put out an advertisement for bids on the 
second job? 

Mr. Cook. On the gaseous-diffusion plant we have had _ three 
different contractors—J. A. Jones, Maxon, and F. H. McGraw. It 
is not a lifetime job. On those three plants we have had three 
contractors. 

Mr. Yates. The reason I am asking these questions is that I have 
had visits by a number of contractors who wanted to know how they 
could get construction contracts. I have not been able to advise 
them as to how to proceed, except to send them over to the Defense 
Department and get their names posted. I just wonder whether it 
does any good to send a contractor over and let him put his name in. 

Mr. Pike. It does not guarantee he will get a contract. 

Mr. Yares. I think that is true. 

Mr. Prix. That is not a sure way of getting the contract, and you 
know that. 

LUMP-SUM AND COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


Mr. Cook. I think we ought to point out that all contracts are not 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. In 1950 6 percent of our contract and 
subcontract awards were cost-plus-a-fixed-fee. Ninety-four percent 
were lump-sum contracts where you had advertising and competitive 
bids and the award to the low bidder. 

Mr. Yates. How does that compare in dollar volume? 

Mr. Cook. In dollar volume in 1950? 

Mr. Yates. I mean between the two figures you gave of the lump- 
sum and cost-plus-fixed-fee. 

Mr. Coox. On the dollar volume 28 percent of the total value of 
awards was on a lump-sum basis. The cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
are generally those contracts of large scope and short construction 
schedules. That is the reason for the percentage being as it is. 

Mr. Tuomas. Dollarwise it is reversed. 
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Mr. Yates. That reverses the impact of the statistic you wanted 
to give me. 

Mr. Cook. No. 

Mr. Yates. You told me that 94 percent of it is for a lump-sum 
contract. 

Mr. Cook. Based on the number of contracts, the percentages I 

ve you are correct; and based on the dollar volume, the percentages 

ave you are correct. : 
Ir. Yares. Except that dollarwise the cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts are enormously greater than those on a bid basis, are they not? 

Mr. Coox. That is on the prime contract, yes. If you take into 
consideration the fact that on our cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts we 
also have a considerable amount of procurement on a competitive 
basis, and all the specialty work generally is done on a competitive 
basis, it makes a different picture. 

Mr. Yates. Who does that procurement? 

Mr. Cook. The contractor. 

Mr. Yates. The contractor to whom the prime contract is awarded? 

Mr. Cook. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. He does the procurement as well for the machinery 
and equipment that goes into the plant? 

Mr. Cook. Not entirely. It all depends on the type of construc- 
tion. On some projects, using K-25 as an example, the operating 
contractor designs, prepares the plans and specifications, and goes” 
out on a competitive proposal for the specialized equipment. ‘The 
construction contractor procures the other equipment including the 
structural and building materials that make a completed facility. 
That procurement is done on competitive proposals. 

Mr. Yates. How many contractors have you used in connection 
with the construction of the facilities which you built? Do you have 
a list of them? For instance, I heard of Maxon getting two. Are 
there any who are getting more than two or three or four or five? 

Mr. Cook. Those that have more than two generally are lump- 
sum contractors who obtain the work as a result of competitive 
bidding. 

ada Widen I do not mean that; I mean those with whom contracts 
are negotiated. 

Mr. Coox. I know of none right offhand where a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee construction contractor has more than one such contract. 

Mr. Yates. Other than in the case mentioned by the chairman? 

Mr. Coox. Well, that is considered to be one project, and it is one 
contract. 

Mr. Yates. He has not been there for 3 years; has he? 

Mr. Cook. No, sir; he has been there for about a year and a half. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. I think if someone sat down and analyzed it as we 
did, assuming we brought in a contractor who was as well trained or 
even better trained, we would have had to duplicate the shops, dupli- 
cate the office, duplicate all of the things we had to do at Oak Ridge, 
and the cost, as I recall, would have run into several million additional 
just for those facilities with a new contractor. 
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COST OF OAK RIDGE PIPE PLANT 


Mr. Tuomas. Did you let your prime contractor down there build 
the pipe plant at a cost of $2 million or $3 million? 

Mr. Cook. I do not recall the figure. It is a temporary building, 
partially open. 

Mr. THomas. What did the tools and equipment you put in there 
cost you? You had a lot of pipe people who were willing to put that 
pipe on the ground and save the cost of the tools and equipment and 
building, and the Maxon Co., or whatever the name is, were not inter- 
ested at all, and your people were not interested at all. 

Mr. Cook. On that job, all of the pipe that can be procured pre- 
fabricated is procured that way and shipped in. The pipe shop does 
only the specialized work and the fitting-up work and the field cutting 
necessary to do the job. 

Mr. Tuomas. When did you build the pipe shop, what did it cost 
you, and what did the tools and facilities cost you? 

Mr. Coox. I do not have that figure. I can obtain it, though, if 
you like. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, it is not exactly chicken feed. With some 15 
of you here, somebody ought to be able to remember a small item like 
that, where there was $2 million or $3 million involved. 

Mr. Boyer. The processed pipe that goes in this process is a very 
special type of pipe. As I understand, it is all nickel plated and must 
be absolutely perfect. In other words, you cannot take ordinary 
pipe that is fabricated and send the pipe up with all of the debris 
collected in shipment and expect to have the process work. It is a 
highly precise operation, and you have to be sure that the pipe is 
faultless, that the welds are perfect, and you just do not follow the 
ordinary industrial practices in the pipe that is used in the process. 

(After discussion off the record: ) 

Mr. Yates. How much pipe do you buy? 

Mr. Wruui1aMs. It runs into several millions of dollars. I cannot 
tell you offhand how much the dollar value is. I cannot carry all 
those figures in my head, but it is several million dollars. On a job 
like this, your equipment and pipe will run as much as 60 to 65 percent 
of the whole job less labor costs, and on this particular job, it was all a 
competitive job, and they got a lot of pipe fabricated for the job. 

Mr. Cook. The only fabrication that is done in the field pipe shop 
is where we have special fillings, connections, and need to take field 
measurements to get a proper fit. All of the rest of the pipe there is 
procured on a lump-sum basis by competitive bid. 

Mr. THomas. What part in dollars and cents was procured outside 
of your pipe shop down there that your main contractor was so inter- 
ested in building? 

Mr. Coox. Would a percentage figure be all right? 

Mr. Tomas. And he gave it to one of his Ohio friends and ac- 
quaintances, too. 

Mr. Coox. You mean the mechanical subcontractor? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Cook. The selection of the mechanical subcontractor for that 
job was on the same basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. I did not ask you on what basis; I asked you who got 
it and where does he live? 
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Mr. Cook. Koighin & Hughes from Toledo. 

Mr. Tuomas. So the answer to my question was ‘‘Yes’’? 

Mr. Cook. No, sir. The point een like to make is that in 
the selection of the mechanical subcontractor the selection was on the 
same basis as the prime contractor—by soliciting proposals from 
mechanical contractors in the country who had the experience and 
organization and know-how to do that type of work—and in evaluating 
the proposals received, he came up 

Mr. WiuraMs. On this job, Mr. Chairman, I think you have to 
look at the facts. This job has been built well under the estimate, 
and the estimate was considered firm—as firm as any we brought in. 
We put that plant into operation 5 months ahead of schedule, and 
we have not paid excessive fees. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, certainly that is a feather in your cap—to 
build it 5 months ahead of schedule. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Now, the Maxon Construction Co., on the portion 
of the construction work which they did under the estimated cost of 
the job on K-29 and K-31, got 0.914 percent fee. 

Mr. Yates. What would that amount to in money? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. That amounted to $1,251,487 on $136,978,000 
worth of work. It is less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, that is misleading. How much overhead 
cost did he have connected with that fee? 

Mr. WiuiaMs. This was the fee which they got. They were 
reimbursed for the work on the job. This is the fee. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is just net, then—one million 

Mr. WiuuraMs. $1,251,487. 

Mr. Tuomas. And shall we accept the figure that they had only been 
there 18 months, or accept mine that they had been there 3 years? 
The sum of $1,251,487 in 18 months is not a bad fee. 

Mr. Wiutams. The job is not done yet. It will take at least 
another year. 


AEC AUDIT OF CONTRACTOR’S COSTS 


Mr. Yates. How do you check the contractor’s costs? For exam- 
ple, suppose you have a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract with the contrac- 
tor; how do you check his costs? 

Mr. Witurams. All of those accounts are audited, and we have to 
approve the contracts. We have to approve the purchases. We have 
a regular set-up in the field for following costs. 

Mr. Yates. That is what I am trying to find out. How do you 
do it? Does he expend the money in the first instance, or does he 
withdraw it from AEC from time to time? 

Mr. Witurams. He makes a contract. We approve that, and then 
when the bills are paid we reimburse the contractor. They are all 
audited by our people and also reviewed by the General Accounting 
Office. 

Mr. Yates. Is that true with respect to labor subcontractors? 

Mr. WiuraMs. It is true of all of our contractors. There is no 
difference, except that on a lump-sum contract we do not do that. 

Mr. Yates. I can understand with respect to the Hanford opera- 
tion that there was some urgency and a time limit involved. I 
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suppose there is urgency and a time limit involved in connection with 
the most of your contracts. 
Mr. Wiis. Yes. 


SELECTION OF CONTRACTORS BY AEC 


Mr. Yates. I assume maybe the reason you go to the few you do 
in order to let contracts is because possibly vou have confidence in 
them, but is there not any way to open the field up to more people 
to come in and do work for the AEC? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. We have concentrated on that, and I think if we 
could furnish you with the figures of the number of different con- 
tractors we have, you would think we have. Naturally, when we 
went to the Savannah River operation, we had to get an over-all 
contractor that we could depend on to carry through the manage- 
ment and the planning of that job, and it was a job which du Pont 
had spent a lot of time on in the original job at Hanford. So after 
reviewing the chemical contractors in the country and going over the 
possibilities, it was apparent to us that the best deal we could make 
for the Government would be to get du Pont to do this job. There 
we picked the contractor because of his past experience and because 
of the complexity of the job and because we wanted it to work when 
it is done. Du Pont is peculiarly fitted for this job. But on that 
job there will be a large number of subcontracts let, all of them, 
probably, to new contractors. 

Mr. Yarss. Let by du Pont? 

Mr. Wituitams. Let by du Pont and approved by us. 

On the job at Paducah, the McGraw Co. is doing that job. They 
have not been in the project before. 

Mr. Yates. How did you happen to pick McGraw, then? 

Mr. WituiaMs. By going through the process I outlined to you. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, it would be to the advantage of other 
contractors to send their brochures to you? 

Mr. Witutams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Do the other contractors know that? Do you ever 
advertise or invite contractors to participate? 

Mr. Pike. Continuously. We have had available—and well-known 
to the construction industry—a manual that tells them what to do, 
how to get on the list, what requirements they have to meet on all 
the various kinds of work. There is no secret about it. It is true 
that when a job comes up only one fellow out of 25, 30, or 50, maybe, 
can get it. I suppose, too, the more you have on the list, the more 
dissatisfied people you have when the job is let. 

Mr. Yates. I dislike to disagree with you, but in the last year I have 
tried to make a survey and study of Government procurement so 
that I can give the information to the contractors who ask me about 
such information. I have worked with the Department of Commerce 
on it; I have worked with the Department of Defense on it, and in 
neither case was the suggestion made to me that perhaps it would be 
a good idea to contact the Atomic Energy Commission. I do not 
know why they did not do it. Perhaps I should have called your 
agency myself, and now, knowing about it, certainly I am going to 
advise any contractors who are interested to send in their brochures. 
I hope they will be given the same consideration as the others. 
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Mr. Witurams. Practically every other week we get letters and 
brochures asking for information, some from the Hill here and some 
from contractors in the field, and we have had printed a small booklet 
on how to do business with the Atomic Energy Commission which 
outlines the policy and how we go about selecting contractors, and the 
whole business is in this booklet, and it is on sale at the Government 
Printing Office for 15 cents. If we get letters, we mail them this 
booklet. 

Mr. Yates. With respect to the Savannah contract which you 
gave to du Pont, is du Pont’s contract limited only to the construction 
of the chemical plant? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. No; it is the engineering, construction, and opera- 
tion. 

HOUSING FOR CONSTRUCTION PERSONNEL 


Mr. Yates. What did you do with respect to facilities for em- 
ployees—housing, schools, and matters of that kind? 

Mr. Wruuiams. So far, we have tried to rely on other Government 
agencies and private enterprise to supply the necessary facilities for 
our operating and construction personnel. We certainly are making 
every effort to stay out of the business of building another town. We 
selected this site and spent several months and looked at 100 or more 
sites before we selected it, and we located here because, for one thing, 
there are quite a number of small towns around. It may be that in 
the final analysis there will be some hardship on the contractor in 
getting the job done or on the people—not on the contractor but on 
the people—who have to do the work, because there may not be 
sufficient facilities available. We expect at the peak of construction 
on this job at Savannah River we will have about 35,000 people on 
construction. It is going to be an enormous job. We have had the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Federal Security Agency, 
the Department of Labor, and all of the various departments of the 
Government that have an interest in such things down there on the 
site trying to help us get by without building a town. We are going 
to do everything possible to get this job done without another Oak 
Ridge or another Hanford. I think we have had enough problems 
with this committee and others on this, and certainly it has taken a 
lot of our time. It has taken more time than it should have to try 
to manage and operate these towns. 


LIQUIDATION OF PRIOR-YEAR CONTRACTS 


Mr. Puiturps. One figure here is not quite clear. It is a $414 
million contract. It has not changed from your previous justification 
to this one. Do you mean you are canceling out a contract authoriza- 
tion, or are you applying cash of that much to a contract authoriza- 
tion and asking for a new contract authorization for $300 million? 

Mr. McCarruy. This $414 million is a portion of the regular 1951 
appropriation required to liquidate prior year contracts. 

Mr. Puivuips. It represents cash taken from the $1.94 billion? 

Mr. McCarrny. That is right. 

Mr. Puiturrs. When did you get a new contract authorization of 
$300 million? 

Mr. McCarrny. In the regular 1951 bill. 
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LABORATORY FOR TRAINING REACTOR ENGINEERS 


Mr. Puituirs. Now, Dr. Hafstad, did you finish telling me what 
this additional amount is for on page 19 of the secret data here? 

Dr. Harstap. The idea of this is a laboratory in which to train 
the new reactor engineers we bring in from industry. 

Mr. Puiturps. I understand that. My point is that you already 
have 45 students, and I presume you have equipment for 45. Now 
you are increasing it to 75 students, but you want an exponential 
reactor room, a radiation analysis room, office space, and requisite 
equipment at an estimated $50,000. It seems to me that by a little 
judicious checking of your forces and perhaps some rearrangement 
you would not need that extra space for only 30 additional students. 

Dr. Harstap. This kind of laboratory experimental equipment was 
not available before, and since we are providing this, the intent was 
to provide an opportunity for these students to do some experimen- 
tation of their own. The exponential reactor consists of building up 
accumulations of fissionable material and seeing how the neutron 
density changes as you increase it. The radiation analysis is measur- 
ing instruments, and so forth, of that type in connection with those 
measurements. So your statement is correct that one could avoid 
some of this space, but it would not be as good training or as good a 
course for the people we are trying to bring in. 

Mr. Puruuirs. | am inclined to apply my same thought to a great 
deal of our educational equipment today. We seem to think it can 
only be used between the iar of about 9 and 2. 

Mr. Pixs. In this case it is worked pretty hard. We are going 
through a stage now where one reactor is pretty nearly built in Idaho 
and two others are under construction, and one is under construction 
at the University of North Carolina, and we have had two or maybe 
three proposals from industry to see what they can add to the reactors, 
and it is now about time where there have to be more people who 
know about reactors and get the technical details on construction and 
operation. Frankly, I am very much pleased that we have gotten to 
the point where we have to expand and spread the knowledge wider. 
Right at the moment, about the only place where they can get that 
knowledge is right in our shop. 

Mr. Corron. Is there any contract arrangement or agreement with 
those students whereby they will stay with you for any given time 
after completion of this training? 

Dr. Harstap. What we have done is to approach either contractors 
who are already working with us or prospective contractors to work on 
reactors to try to get them sufficiently educated so that we can spread 
this work widely. 

I would like to read into the record some men we have had come 
here from industry who have gone to this school: Two men from Gibbs 
& Cox. That is a company we have dealt with in connection with the 
naval procurement and undoubtedly one with whom they will deal 
again on that. Here is one man from the United States Air Force, a 
man from Blaw, Knox Co., three men from the Electric Boat Co., 
five men from the Bureau of Ships, two men from the Nepa organiza- 
iton in the aircraft program, one man from Cutler &€ Hammer with 
whom we have made a contract at the present time, who have skills 
and a background which might make them useful in some future 
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contracts, one man from Allis-Chalmers, two men from the United 
States naval shipyard at Portsmouth. Those are men who have been 
through this traming. They are experienced senior engineers who are 
good in all respects except having had experience in neutrons and 
neutron-reactor technology. That is the gap we are trying to fill. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY STUDY 


Mr. Puiturrs. What has happened to your program for bright 
young men to be given scholarships to study? 

Dr. Harstap. That is the business of the Research Division. 

Mr. Prxe. There is nobody here on that. It still goes on. 

Mr. Puiturps. That is under Dr. Pitzer; is it not? 

Mr. Pike. Yes. 

Mr. Puiiurrs. How mapy students do you have? 

Mr. Smytu. Those numbers I do not know. 

Mr. Pixe. Around 200. 

Mr. Smytu. Something of the order of 200. 

Mr. Puriurps. How much is that program costing us? 

Mr. Pike. Just under $1 million. 

Mr. McCarruy. I believe it is running in the vicinity of $1.3 
million. 

Mr. Puiturrs. This committee was interested in two phases of it: 
First, how much was it costing us and, second, are those bright young 
students devoting themselves to a study of the scientific aspects of 
atomic energy, or devoting themselves to the scientific aspects of 
world revolution. 

Mr. Prxe. World revolution is out, Mr. Phillips. The program 
called for about 200 a year. Some of them ran for 2 years, and some 
ran for 3 years, so that we are now in the third year. I do not suppose 
it is time to have had the impact of that yet. The ones I have seen 
are a pretty fine quality of people. We got a couple of bad apples in 
the original barrel. 

(After discussion off the record :) 


PURCHASE OF GOVERNMENT SURPLUS TRUCKS 


Mr. Puiturps. Now, about this truck proposition? I was inter- 
ested in what you said, that you could not go to the islands and buy 
trucks and bring them back here, but somebody else could go to the 
islands and buy trucks and bring them back here and sell them to 

ou. 
Mr. Pike. They had already bought the trucks and they appar- 
ently got a special dispensation for resale in this country. How they 
got it we do not know. We just heard they had it. 

Mr. Wiuurams. We have this information on it. Prior to nego- 
tiating, we got a letter from Morris Green. We mentioned it because 
there was some prohibition against their resale in this country. 
Morris Green, president of Green Bros., wrote a Jetter dated May 1, 
1949, to the Atomic Energy Commission stating that the trucks were 
purchased by the firm from the Philippine Government and they were 
permitted to sell the trucks under order No. FLC Regulation 8, Order 
6, issued on page 2262, part 8508, as published in the United States 
Federal Register dated April 27, 1948. 
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It is my understanding and in fact I believe some of his statements 
in the paper indicated he had to get some dispensation in order to 
bring those in; that there was some prohibition against resale in the 
United States. Iam not familiar with the prohibition. I know at the 
time there was some indication that he had bought those trucks well 
before our need arose and had them in this country at the time. 

Mr. Puruurps. I have no more questions, but I think it would be 
interesting to have somebody explore that question of how he got the 
trucks in. 

Mr. Prxe. I am told it is being done right now. 


BASIC RESEARCH CONTRACTS WITH UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Corron. There is just one point I want to inquire about. I 
was interested when the chairman was inquiring about the Watertown 
laboratory and your reviewing what I think we have heard in the 
regular hearings, that these laboratories have to be placed so that they 
are accessible to the universities and you can get the benefit of the 
special skills they can provide. 

Mr. Pike. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corron. The matter of contracts is not quite clear tome. For 
instance, the Watertown laboratory and MIT.. You have your own 
laboratory at Watertown; you also have contracts with MIT to ex- 
plore certain fields independently for you; is that right? 

Mr. Pixr. Yes. There are several contracts with MIT, some of 
which they can do in the regular laboratories, as they are contracts, 
let us say, completely unrelated and in very different fields. But this 
particular one dealing with ores and raw materials is a thing that re- 
quires space. They had no space to supply, and here was this fairly 
convenient space, as I remember, only 8 or 10 miles from Cambridge, 
where the people could go to do the work and the professor could 
oversee and supervise it. 

Mr. Corron. You have about 50 in various parts of the country? 

Mr. Pike. That was my offhand guess. 

Mr. Corron. Where you have laboratories contiguous to univer- 
sities, you have experimental work going on in your laboratories with 
the assistance of men from the universities; at the same time, you have 
independent contracts on other subjects that they are carrying on in 
their own laboratories? 

Mr. Pike. That is sometimes the case with a big laboratory. There 
are two exceptions to that. One is the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y., where we have quite a lot of biological work, be- 
cause they had our men working in the experimental and research 
staff to see how radiation affects large animals in trying to relate this 
data back to human beings. The other one is the Iowa State College 
at Ames where they do particularly good work on metallurgy. It 
happens that Rochester is good in biology and Ames, for some un- 
explainable reason, is about the best there is in metallurgy. They 
have two people who are just outstanding. And in each case you 
o to the man, and in those cases we do not have other contracts. 
But at a large place like Columbia, MIT, or the University of Chicago, 
we might have different contracts. 

Mr. Corron. I can understand that situation, but it still seems to 
me, with those two avenues—your own laboratories scattered about 
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the country and independent contractors, you ought to be sure there 
is no duplication and that there are not some cases where one or the 
other could be curtailed. 

Mr. Pixs. There is a certain amount of duplication, but I do not 
believe it is with those university contracts. I will tell you where the 
duplication is, the fact being that it is at our own national laboratories, 
one at Brookhaven, one at Argonne, Chicago, and one at Oak Ridge, 
where you might say a certain amount of elementary work goes on, 
something like the training school, where a man to get started in that 
field has to go through about the same course, anyway, and let us 
say the duplication is in the higher branch of physics, no matter where 
he was. 

COST OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Corron. You are spending approximately how much a year 
on basic research contracts with the universities? 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe they are spending about $20 million, 

Mr. Corron. Is that all devoted to research? 

Mr. Pike. No, sir. 

Mr. Corron. A certain percentage of that is spent with the idea of 
training new apprentices? 

Mr. Pike. That is a necessary byproduct of it: yes, sir. 


PURPOSE OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Corron. Would you hazard an estimate of what proportion of 
the $20 million is used for the purpose of developing ability in certain 
aspects and what proportion would be used strictly for research in 
fields you are anxious to get? 

Mr. Pike. I would hazard the guess that we have a double-barreled 
purpose in all of it. In almost all of those research projects you have 
a leader. Let us say he is a well qualified professor at the head of a 
department who is picked because of knowing his subject. That 
leader usually has about half a dozen graduate students helping him 
in specific research, but at the same time they are going after higher 
education and learning. So | think in most universities you have 
both purposes, and I think you get both results in a varying measure. 

Mr. Corron. Do you have both of those groups coming into your 
own laboratories—not only the skilled, experienced professor, but 
the assistants he has in training? 

Mr. Pike. We get a chance to look at them. We do have at Brook- 
haven, the University of Chicago, and Oak Ridge young fellows com- 
ing in there specifically to finish their work for their Ph. D. or post- 
doctor work, and at Oak Ridge the contractor takes on some young 
fellows who look particularly promising, the way General Electric 
takes on apprentices up at Schenectady where, maybe, as you know, 
you do not always get your money’s worth, but you get an awfully 
good chance to look over young fellows while they are doing work, 
to see whether they are the kind of people you want to stay later. 

Mr. Corron. And you are making a check to see whet goes on in 
your own laboratories? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, sir. The Carbide people at Oak Ridge take some 
students for the same purpose. The only reason why we would not 
want a contractor to take them all on is that they may not be as good 
as they think they are. There is a gamble in it. 
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Mr. Smytu. It is quite impossible to draw the line on graduate 
work and say, “At this point a man has stopped being trained: and 
is beginning to produce.” 

Mr. Corton, I can understand that. 


COST OF LOS ALAMOS TRAILER PARK 


Mr. Tuomas. One further observation. I remember about 2 years 
ago at Los Alamos or Hanford—lI forget which—it became neeessary 
to build a large number of trailer camps to accommodate your con- 
struction people. I asked the cost per unit, and I wish you would 
insert it in the record. My memory serves me poorly in that regard, 
but I think it was $2,000 or $2,500 for the spot where you were going 
to place the trailer camp. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The project referred to is the trailer park for permanent residents of the com- 
munity of Los Alamos. It consists of eight block areas each with a service build- 
ing supplying laundry and toilet facilities, a central recreation hall, roads, paved 
areas, and utilities. The site provides permanent facilities for 160 trailers and 
foundations and utilities for 24 wingfoot-type houses, making a total of 184 units. 
The project was started in August 1947 and completed during August 1948 at a 
total cost of $566,713. A detailed breakdown of the cost is as follows: 


160 trailer spaces each consisting of: 
1 storage shed. 
30 lineal feet of 2-foot width sidewalk. 


Bae Sumere pettus OF pavement. —.. ooo ts $134, 700 
I nes a elg bs hue dita mies nk poate aaipien ee 12, 438 
Pres ne es ee ees ek lo feel eee Woes 18, 543 
8 service buildings___________-_-_- Rare Ke ak Got ahi lates eta aeeee tae 137, 990 
Roads, walks, curbs and gutters, storm sewer, and paved areas_-___-__- 124, 070 
fag ce a SE ga a OC BERS EAS ES 28, 368 
en RN UND i oc aw nck ac ncac adapts ? dared ai 6, 814 
nnn Ch Oe SOL cee Co ae 5, 756 
MeeOUeIORl emCrIEAON SYSCOM . - uo. os oe ceed ee ou eee 25, 992 


Fencing _ __ cae Seite FPS ae 5, 825 


Telephone and fire alarm______________- PREPARES, ga ie «ibe 3, 130 
ER EOL Se ite ees eee Oe oa ae | 23, 672 
NE SEE, PO Ae OE SERGE Le 527, 298 
Engineering and inspection (estimated) _..._..._...-.-------------- 39, 415 
EE age Se ae nie See Sie. + who aoe Re EL II Lie! 566, 713 


The unit cost (184 units) amounts to $3,080. 


Mr. Prxe. I think it was at Hanford. 

Mr. Tuomas. Wherever it was. You are going to build some more, 
perhaps, at Paducah and the other place, and for goodness sake watch 
those costs. That is as much out of line as anything in the world I 
can possibly imagine. No doubt the money was all spent there, but 
it goes right back to the proposition I made this morning that you can 
cut out this and cut out the other. I may be wrong in that figure of 
$2,000 to $2,500, but if you look it up, it won’t miss it by far. 

Mr. Pixs. It sounds a little high to me. 

Mr. Tuomas. It was terribly out of line, I thought. Of course, it 
will stay there for exactly 150 years. 

Mr. Prxe. It has come in pretty handy since. 

Mr. Tuomas. No doubt you are going to have to build some more 
to take care of the construction workers while they are on the job, 
and you ought to watch that cost. 
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Mr. Wiut1ams. So far, we are having more luck at Savannah River 
with outside interests. 

(After discussion off the record:) 

Pi Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen, and a lot of good luck to all 

of you. 

Mr. Prxe. Thank you, sir. 

(The following letter from the Atomic Energy Commission was 
subsequently received by the Committee as additional information 
on subjects included in the foregoing hearing.) 


Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 13, 1951. 
Hon. ALRERT THOMAS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Tuomas: A review of th2 record of the hearing held before your 
subcommittee on Thursday, April 5, indicates three questions on which we desire 
to furnish additional information. This letter presents that additional informa- 
tion. 

(1) At the hearing there was some discussion concerning the distribution of 
the Commission’s construction work between lump-sum and cost-plus-fixed-fee 
type contracts. Mr. Cook testified that during 1950 94 percent of the total num- 
ber of contract and subcontract awards (in excess of $20,000) made to construction 
companies were made on a lump-sum basis. The circumstances under which the 
Commission undertook the major plant additions, however, were such that the 
CPFF method of contracting was required to achieve the military goals toward 
which the construction is aimed. For this reason, the proportion of the dollar 
value of work awarded on a CPFF basis (72 percent) was greater than that 
awarded on a lump-sum basis. 

Even for CPFF work, however, a major portion is actually done through lump- 
sum or unit-price subcontracts. An analysis of three construction projects under 
CPFF contracts for example, shows that from 55 to 65 percent of the total value 
of the work is actually expended on lump-sum subcontracts or unit-price purchase 
orders. The major portion of the 35 to 45 percent balance represents the cost 
of labor on the job. The figures for the three projects are as follows: 

















! 
| : Estimated s 
| lump-sum an 
Project Total esti- unit-price pur- perme 
mated cost | chase orders cont 

| and sub- + 

| contracts 

Wei: 
he nD I Ne at pdeecnaceed $18, 000, 000 $10, 201, 794 57 
noe cn com uabenslbdactamechaamensen p 45, 287, 900 | 30, 030, 000 66 
3. K-31..... EER ee hk nicteiaiiai dene sein enies i danbaslpcimaphiniahtaeda 161, 158, 000 | 96, 500, 000 60 

i 





The extent to which AEC construction work has been distributed among 
industry, is also indicated by the fact that some 206 construction companies from 
29 States were recipients of awards for AEC construction work in 1950, either by 
direct contract with the Commission or by subcontract with an AEC contractor 
I am attaching a list showing the names and home addresses of the 56 general 
construction contractors, having home offices located in 19 different States, who 
were performing work on major construction projects for AEC on March 1, 1951. 
Although this list does not include the specialty subcontractors, of whom there 
are a considerable number, it indicates that construction work of the Commission 
is not being restricted to a small number of companies. 

(2) At the hearing Commission representatives were also asked what purchases 
other than the trucks which were being discussed, had been made from or through 
Schnitzer Bros., Inc., Portland, Oreg. A review of the procurement records at 
Hanford indicates that the Hanford operations office, the General Electrie Co. 
and the Atkinson-Jones Co. (principal construction contractor) have made no 
other purchases from or through the Schnitzer Bros. The General Electric Co. 
did make two purchases from the Alaska Junk Co., which is a partnership consist- 
ing of Messrs. Schnitzer and Wolff. (The Schnitzer named in the latter company 
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is believed to be related to, but not one of, the brothers who are members of the 
firm of Schnitzer Bros.) These two purchases were as follows: 














Date Item Amount 
of 2a cwpbcnwdné Saewcenwewcct Se net ete mie al tt rs $484. 30 
Feb. 28, 1948__._._...- Se SRN ed ea et ENE ..| 3,000 pounds, stee] strips__._..-...._-- 195. 00 





(3) Additional information is also submitted concerning the pipe shop con- 
structed by Maxon Construction Co. in the fall of 1949 as part of the auxiliary 
facilities to be used in constructing the K-29 and K-31 production plants. On- 
site prefabrication customarily involves only the smaller sizes of pipe (4-inch 
diameter and under) for the auxiliary piping systems and offsite prefabrication 
is considered impracticable for the following reasons: 

(a) Assembly and fabrication depend upon field measurements. 

(b) Assemblies may include equipment items and parts such as condensers, 
traps, expansion joints, fittings, etc., from other manufacturers. 

(c) Assemblies are of such size and shape as to impose shipping problems. 

(d) Craft-union rules require that fabrication of piping 4 inches in diameter 
and under must be done on the job. 

(e) Detailed plans are not available at the time materials are ordered and 
delay in ordering would hinder the construction schedule. 

On these K-29 and K-31 projects the total value of pipe and fittings was 
approximately $8,500,000, of which about 20 percent was prefabricated in the 
shop at the construction site. Piping work of the kind accomplished in this pipe 
shop ordinarily would be fabricated in place on a smaller project. The scope of 
piping work on the projects in question is such that economies effected in time and 
money by centralizing the work which had to be done at the site amply justify 
the cost of the pipe shop and its operation. The capital cost of the pipe shop is 
$113,000 for the building and $125,000 for the equipment, or a total of $238,000. 
The equipment, of course, will have a considerable value when the project is com- 
pleted so that the amount which will be charged to the K-29 and K-31 plants will 
be less than the total amount indicated above. 

Sincerely yours, 
Water F. WIitams, 
For Marion W. Boyer, General Manager. 


Principal general construction contractors on AEC projects, as of Mar. 1, 1951 


Operations office Home office 
Hanford: 
Atkinson-Jones Construction Co.!_ 10 West Orange Ave., San Francisco 
Calif. 
L. E. Baldwin & Associates _. 1103 North 36th St., Seattle, Wash. 
L. E. Baldwin & Frank Dunham_-_ 1103 North 36th St., Seattle, Wash. 
Critcher and Raber_________.__.. 420 Queen Ann Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Fred J. Early, Jr., Co., Ine____.__ 369 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Edmund P. Erwen___-- _ 437 Liberty Bidg., Yakima, Wash. 
Manson Construction & Engineer- 821 Alaskan Way, Seattle, Wash. 
ing Co. 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc___.... 319 Broadway, Boise, Idaho. 
S. S. Mullen, Ine____._____._____ 621 9th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
A. Ritchie. ___- oe Jule. Walle Walla, ‘Wash. 
Sound Construction & Engineer- 1300 Aloha St., Seattle, Wash. 
ing Co. 
Oak Ridge: 
J. W. Bateson Co_______________. 1102 Irwin-Keasler Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
T. C. Bateson Construction Co____ 624 Irwin-Keasler Bidg., Dallas, Tex. 
W. A. Catlett Construction Co____ 5711 Chapman Highway, Knoxville 
Tenn. 
ce 8 pe 2923 Sutherland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Henry A. Ivey, Ine 


____._____.. 569 Plum St., Atlanta, Ga. 
John A. Johnson & Son, Ine 


Lappe 270 41st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1 Joint venture of Guy F. Atkinson Co., Inc., and J. A. Jones Construction Co. 
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Principal general construction contractors on AEC projects, as of Mar. 1, 1951— 


Operations office 


Oak Ridge—Continued. 
Maxey & Leftwich__________- 
Maxon Construction Co., Inc 
F. H. MeGraw & Co 
V. L. Nicholson Co____-_---- 
Rust Engineering Co 
Sante Fe: 
ABC Construction Co., Ince., 
Armex Construction Co. 
Thomas Bryan & Associates _- 
Claremont Construction Co__- 


Craftsman Construction Co__- 
R. J. Daum Construction Co 
Haddock-Engineers, Ltd 
Lippert Bros., Inc__- 


Robert E. McKee 
E. C. Pritchett__ 
C. B. Ridgeway 


Small & Hargrove _- 


Utah-Leavell Construction Co. 


Vinson Construction Co_- 
Chicago: 
Dinwiddie Construction Co 


Erbentraut & Summers__------ 


Lee Construction Co-_ 

S. N. Nielsen Co 

Ragnar-Benson, Inc___- 

George Sollitt Construction Co 

The Austin Co- 

James Thompson & Sons- 
Schenectady: 

Ardini & Pfau, Ine_ 

Walsh Construction Co 
Idaho: 

eR Corp 

M. J. Brock & Sons, ine. ... 

C hie ago Bridge & Iron Co 

Fluor Corp- -- 


Paul W. Larsen, Inc_ - _-- 
C. B. Lauch C onstruc tion Co 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Ine 
F. H. MeGraw & Co__ 
J. Kenneth Thayn-__-- 


New York: 


Fellow Brown Construction Co__ 


Walter Kidde Construction Co 
Savannah River: E. I. Du Pont 
Nemours Co. 


Dana area (Terre Haute, Ind.): Girdler 


Corp. 


2 Joint venture of Utah Construction Co., an 


Continued 
Home office 


Post office box 108, Lubbock, Tex. 

131 North Ludlow St., Dayton, Ohio. 
780 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 

611 South Central St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
575 6th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and Los Alamos, N. Mex. 
._ 620 M. & M. Bidg., Houston, Tex. 
.. 665 East Foothill Blvd., Claremont, 
Calif. 
__. 226 College St., Sante Fe, N. Mex. 
__.. 6803 West Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. 
120 South Myers St., Oceanside, Calif. 


Post office box 3805, 
Okla. 

1900-1932 Texas St., El Paso, Tex. 

3202 Wheeler St., Houston, Tex. 

Post office box 274, Los Alamos, 
Mex. 

1023 Don Diego St., Santa Fe, 

First Security Bank Bldg., 

1920 West Grant St., 


Oklahoma City, 


ve: N. 
oie oe N. Mex. 
Ogden, Utah. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


- 


_... Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
_ 696 Pennsylvania Ave., San Francisco 
Calif. 

_ 127 North Dearborn St., 
3059 Augusta Ave., Chicago, Il. 

4744 West Rice St., Chicago, Il. 

109 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

16112 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

222 East 3d St., Ames, Iowa. 


Chicago, III. 


0. 


Lafayette Bldg, Syracuse, 
No. 1 East 43d St. 


Ne Y, 
, New York, N. Y. 


_. 220 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

. 2894 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
332 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
2500 South Atlantic Blvd., Los Angeles, 

Calif. 
316 West 4th St., Salt Lake 
Post Office Box 2559, Boise, 
319 Broadway, Boise, Idaho. 
270 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 


City, Utah 
Idaho. 


. 2670 Berkeley Circle, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
_. 1472 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


140 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

11th and Washington Sts., Wilmington, 
Del. 

224 East Broadway, 


de 
Louisville, Ky. 


dC. H. Leavell Co. 
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